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NOTICES. 


Mr Gronoz Ccunt of this City intends to deliver a Course of Lectures 
on Phrenology in London, in April 1824. 


Prepared or preparing, inter alia, for our next Number,— 
Phrenological Review of Quentin Durward. 
of the Trials of Margaret Lindsay. 
=e of Mr Owen's New Views of Society. 
of Parliamentary Report on Millbank Peniten- 
tiary. 
Dugald Stewart, Esq. on Milton's Garden of 


Eden. 
A Phrenological Tour. 
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NOTICES. 


Tue Parenocoaicat Socisty or Lox DON. — This Society has received 
a great increase of numbers in the present session, and decidedly flou- 
rishes. In our next Number we shall give a report of its pr i 

Dr Rosset WII I Is, member of the Phrenalogical Society of London, 
having, since the publication of our first Number, commenced a course 

lectures on phrenology in London, and intimated his intention of 
giving lectures regularly in future; Mr G. Combe considers the leading 
object of his intended visit to the . as thereby accomplished, 
will not deliver a course there in April, as formerly announced. 

Mr G. Couse is preparing a second edition of his Essays on Phren- 
ology. They will be corrected and greatly enlarged, and are intended 
to present a condensed but comprehensive view of phrenology at the 
date of publication. 

A report is in circulation that Mr G. Combe means to leave Edinburgh, 
and settle in London permanently as a lecturer ; but we are authorised 
to state, that it is altogether unfounded, no such intention having at any 
time been entertained. 

Our Firgsuine Conaesronpent is respectfully informed, that his 
communication has been received, and that, with his consent, it shall 
be published, provided he entrust his name and address to the Editor. 
He is farther informed, that a cast or written development of the head 
of My Landlord” would be reckoned a valuable acquisition. Phren- 
ology rests on facts, and these cannot be too carefully authenticated. 

e Horxoas of PunZNOLOOr will hardly be believed; but we shall 


Pilian is stupid. We say the Sieur Donnerblitzenhausen was 
in town = time we mentioned. Did V. ever visit the Fives Court 
to inquire 

en Sxyrarg soars a little higher, he will see more clearly. It is 
essential to clear vision, to get out of the dust. 

Peatinax is too short of temper for us; and Tanpz™ too long in 
harness. Are we at liberty to sweeten and shorten? 

The price of our Touma has been complained of as too high. We 
may mention, that the quantity of letter-press, 10 sheets given in each 
Number, is in the same ratio to the price as the size of other periodicals 
is to the price of them. The paper is equally good, and the matter will 
speak for itself. Our first Number contained two extra sheets, com- 
prising te Introductory Statement, which was paged separately from 


We have just heard, that in a debate in a 3 Society, (not the 


Medical,) & person boasted of being an apostate „ that 
is, of his having once believed, cad vubsequantly seh cause É on 
it. This story is obtaining a wi i tion, as evi that the 


science is unfounded. Now, . n system 
3 9 man in 


our Work as a pillory, for the ex and punishment of all who, 
under the guise of stacking phrenolgy, should henceforth be guilty of 
certain enormities inadmisible in fair discussion or philosophical arga- 


NOTICES. in 
ment. And we mentioned various descriptions and gradations of offence, 
which, we conceive, would be j visited by such an infliction. 
Since the publishing of this, our p ion, we have the satisfaction 
tomy, that the offences so denounced by us have visibly diminished 
both in number and importance, though enemies of our science may 
nil indulge in the secret pleasure of uttering their sottises and betises 
on the subject in private society, but it: appear that the majority 
of them have lost al] appetite for figuring in print. A few stray im- 
pertinences did, indeed, reach us, but these were either so insignificant 

themselves, or 50 bed unknown and unnoticed by the public, that 
we conceived it would be doing them by far too much honour to 
them into light ; and, upon the whole, it occurred to us, that we sho 
more effectually consult our own dignity by proclaiming a maiden ses- 
sions, Just as our last sheet was going to press, we happened to cast 
oar eyes on a late number of the Moaninc Hznatp,” containing an 
article which, for sheer stupidity, is perhaps not to be equalled by any 
thing the ic has at seen. ing the statement we have 
iven of the case of Thurtell, our readers will know how to appreciate 
Se following isite morceau, of which our friend, the Sieur Donner- 
blitænhausen, if he wrote it, would, we should imagine, be, by this 
time, heartily ashamed ——-“ Some months ago, a most desperate and 
æ concerted murder was executed, and the criminal, on the clearest evi- 
ec dence, was convicted, and underwent the last penalty of the law. 
* The craniologists were all agog to get a feel at his skull; and when the 
* body arrived at one of our public hospitals, about seventy learned men 
were assembled to feel the head; it was a sort of touching for the 
% skull-evil; the wisest man in the room approached the corpse at a 
er grave pace, and insinuated his finger and thumb behind the left ear, 
« the usual place for murder to occupy ; but the devil a bump was there 
s to be found. The professor would not believe his finger: he sfooped 
“ down and stared with all his eyes, but no mark was there, save 


“ that of Edge of cord, and vile reproach ! 
ae ny , and vile ch l 
The shook his ead, and a universal groan pervaded the as- 
“ sembly ; the professor shut his eyes in thought—the whole assembly 
bind: the professor again took heart, and opened his fist—the 
“ whole essembly cried courage; but, misfortune on misfortune! not 
* only was the big bump of murder minus, but the bumpe of caution 
“end benevolence were big to conviction. The professor turned on his 
“ heel, and d in e whole assembly made their exit.” 

% Ha, he, ha, ha!’ 

** Nay, prithee, laugh not; for a noble science perishes at the sound. 
% Why, what a superseding of nature would it have been, had the pro- 
st fessor, with his wisdom at his fingers’ ends, been able to say, ‘ This 
man was a murderer ; but the devil take the bumps, he was only left 
“ the choice to exclaim, ‘ This man was a philanthropist and a prudent 
“ fellow,’ or to say nothing at all. 

The following, which, we imagine, is also intended for wit, is so ex- 
eerably bad, that we shall not make a single remark upon it. 

Another late instance of failure, was a gentleman waiting upon one 
of the learned in the art, and requesting him to feel a young lady's 
“ skull: but, said the gentleman, ‘as she has some doubt of the infal- 
“ Hbility of the system, she has instructed me to bargain for your feel- 
„ing ber head through a veil, that you may not be guided by her 
“ countenance.’ The professor agreed, and his fee was to be (the pro- 
“© fessor was an honourable man) — kiss. A hackney coach was called, 
‘t and in ten minutes the doctor and his disciple were landed st a hand- 
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“c some house in Cavendish-square.—The gentleman ushered the philo- 

ee into the drawing-room, where the lady was sitting in 
à E re the yoang , 

s anxious expectaney on an ottoman, in s long black 1, which covered 

s ber from head to The doctor looked with all his eyes, but the 

“ black veil defied his keenest researches; he thought he could 


e commenced his search : the first lump he hit upon was genius-devel- 
* oped in an extraordinary degree: then there was bashfuln i 

er enough, and a moderate proportion of the tender passion : her music 
was not quite made out, but that, quoth the doctor, dwells in the 
« and be bosom. How gallant of the doc- 
* tor! He could not think of any thing ier to say, eo he demand- 
* ed his fee with another bow. ‘Certainly,’ said his conductor, and 
“ you have fairly earned it.’ The veil was snatched away; the doctor 
* put his best foot forward for his ize, and extending his arms, found 
40 11 them — monkey, holding above its head 7 barber’s block, 
«t, with—genius-developed in an i ! essor 
er forgot to make his third bow, but shot out of cha bone like al sero 

* Ha! ha! ha !—Barber’s blocks are made of wood; and so I think 
“ wae the doctor's.” of 

These are specimens of antiphrenological wit; and this is the way in 
which the enemies of the subject think to put down and extinguish an 
inductive acience ! 

N. B.—Authors and Publishers are respectfully invited to avail them- 
selves of the circulation of our Journal, to advertise any work in which 
they are engaged. Their Notices, which may be printed either on our 
covers or in a seperate form, require to be sent in at least a fortnight 
before the times of cur appearance. 
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NOTICES. 


THURTELL’S HBAD.—To tue Eviton. 


Sra,—Is the bust of Thurtell, published by De Ville, I could not but 
observe the position of the ear; in the common run of heads, a line drawn 
from the eyebrow, or, a3 you Phrenologists would say, from Lower Individu- 
ality horizontally along the head, would touch the tip of the ear, but in 
Thortell’s head this line will pass nearly half an inch above the usual course. 
Now, as we know the depth of brain is as the position of the ear, it follows 
that Thurtell’s brain must have been in this part deeper than is usual, and 
as you have placed the organ of Destructiveness in that part of the brain, 
“which is in this case most evidently developed, I own I have become, from 
viewing this cast, a decided favourer of your doctrine. If you find, on ex- 
amination, that my observations are correct, their publication perhaps may 
dars more weight with the sceptics, even than the decided explanation given 
in your last number. Tours, OBSERVER. 

He General Infirmary. 


Ma Macazapt'’s Hap awn Paaznoioey.-=In answer to our London core 
respondent, we beg to mention, that we have not been able to learn any 
. thing concerning either the Phrenological!Society to which he alludes, or the 

publication which he cites. We shall be happy to hear from bim again 
with more minute.information. 

A Ci m Pors? is reserved for a future number. 

Ia anote by the Committee to Dr Murray Patterson's Phrenology of Hin- 
destan, published in the Phrenological Trensactions, it is stated that Dr 
Patterson’s knowledge of the science was derived solely from Dr Spurzheim’s 
works. We are requested to mention, that Dr P. enjoyed the advantage of 
hearing a course of lectures on Phrenology, by Dr Matthew Allen of York, 
previously to his visiting India. 

Tas EAN or Pansmwozoor, containing a brief but comprehensive View 
of the Science, by Mr G. Combe, will be published in July. The secend 
edition of the Essays on Phrenology” will not appear before 1826. 

We understand that a number of gentlemen in Wakefield have formed 
themselves into a Society, for the purpose of cultivating a knowledge of 
Phrenology, on the system of Drs Gall and Spurzheim. They have taken a 
spacious room in Northgate to meet in, and have got together an interesting 
collection of masks, heads, &c. exhibiting very extraordinary development of 
Imman character, from its lowest to its highest state; and as we find that the 
Society intend to admit papers to be read on any subject connected with ge- 
neral literature and philosophy, we sincerely hope that it will meet with 
encouragement, and prove a source of knowledge to our townsmen, both 
useful and entertaining. Naeiaid and Holifaz Journal. . 
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Ebinnvnen Maeistus versus Punsroroev.— During the last two years no 
subject bas excited so great and abiding an interest in this city as Phreno- 
logy- It has been written abont in the newspapers, discussed in literary 
societies, and afforded a ceaseless topic of conversation in private circles. 
Nevertheless the Edinburgh Magazine, which professes to be a chronicle of 
the times, has not, during this period, favoured its readers with the slightest 
hints of the existence of such a system, except by some awft! sillinesses, 
intended for jokes, occasionally inserted among its notices. At length, how- 
ever, Phrenology has appeared in its columns; and, when the other wacom- 
mitted Journals are evidently leaning towards the science,® this work has 
taken up the cue that other reviewers have laid down as stale, and made its 
debut by a clumsy imitation of Blackwood, in an article, “ Pansnooay as 
OLD as TER CREATION,” in which grossness and indelicacy are substituted for 
reason, and profanity for wit. Its second article, Pargeno.oaicat CRITICISM 
ox Batrape or tax Or DEN True,” is far less exceptionable in point of taste, 
but equally unfortunate in regard to wit. 

The author clearly intended it for a most tremendous quiz on the Phrenolo- 
gical criticisms of Shakepeare lately given in our Journal. His simplicity in 
this notion has greatly amused us. As the steam-engine serves to forge 
anchors, or to make needles, so Phrenology, if it be the true science of 
mind, (which is our position), must be equally available for the analysis 
of every variety of mental manifestations, from the sublime conceptions 
of a Shakespeare and a Bacon to the simple sentiment of a popular bal- 
lad. There is, therefore, no wit in the idea of applying Phrenology to 
the criticism of ballada; for this is just what a disciple himself would 
do, and what some of them have done. And then as to the execu- 
tion of the article in question, it is bad Phrenology; and in no other 
respect is it good. We beg to set the author right on another point. 
<: The prosely tes,“ says he, in this quarter, anxious, we presume, to do 
s away the charge of novelty from their system, have, by some elaborate 
46 criticisms on the dramas of Shakspeare, attempted to prove that he was a 
e Phrenologist.” Not quite so,—their proposition is this: Phrenology 
contains an exposition of the primitive powers of the human mind and of 
the effects of their combinations, drawn from observations in nature. If this 
be the case, all natural representations of character must harmonize with the 
phrenological doctrines, both being derived from the same source. Shak. 
epeare's characters ere admitted to be highly natural, and we apply our prin- 
ciples to their analysia, and point out the most perfect accordance. Shak. 
speare acquires an additional lustre from standing the teat of this examina. 
tion, and Phrenology is shown to be in accordance with nature, by its har- 
mony with nature’s portraits drawn by this masterly hand. 

Finally.—The writer of the article in question is a * Bui; that is, 
one of a class of opponents who please themselves by representing, contrary 
to fact and to the statements of all phrenological writers, that the absence 
of bumpe is the absence of size in the organs,—a joke so often shown to con- 
sist in a blunder on the part of the . bumpist,” that one could not bave ex- 


pected it to reappear, even in the Edinburgh Magazine. 


BLacxrwoop, having resorted to personal libel, in place of his usual ridicule 


and abuse, against Phrenology, is no longer in the lists of literary controversy, 
and must be consigned over to another tribunal. 


© The Christian Instructor in Edin » and the Gentlemen’s Magazine, 
the London Magazine, Landon Medico Cl irurgical Review, the Lancet, &c. 
have lately given articles on Phrenology of a very favoureble complexion. 
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NOTICES. 


We have received a full and accurate report of an An11-PHRENOLOGICAL 
Lecrurx delivered at the Ixx of Carznnow, in September, 1823, by a 
celebrated LECTURER ON Anatomy. It is under consideration. 

PargwoLoeican Society or PHILADELPHIA. —We have been fa- 
voured with the following extracts of a letter, dated 11th June, 1824, 
from a member of that Society to a Gentleman in Edinburgh: Our 
ee Society has not increased in numbers; but more of its members 
er have been strengthened in their conviction of the importance of the 
“ pursuit, and are more strenuous in its support than formerly. The 

judice s0 long prevailing, that the study of Phrenology, and the be- 
bein accruing from it, could be pursued and appreciated only by the 
medical profession, is now subsiding ; and we can boast of receiving 
“ geal and talent for our cause from some gentlemen of the bar. One 
ol these latter (Joseph Hopkinson, Esq. counsellor at law,) is a Vice- 
President of our Society ; the other Vice-President is Dr Horner, Ad- 
“ funet Professor of Anatomy in our Medical College. Among our 
for the year are several who teach Physiology, and who 
et are attached to the public institutions for the Medical and Surgical 
Relief of the Poor.” The letter proceeds to mention, that Mr Combe’s 
Eassys on Phrenology have been reprinted in that city; that Elements 
of > have been published by Charles Caldwell, M. D., Pro- 
femor of the Institutes of Medicine and Clynical Practice in Transyl- 
vania University, Lexington; that the Philade Iphia Journal of the 
“ Medical and Physical Sciences, edited by Dr Chapman,” the most 
extensively circulated periodical of that class in the Union, has strenu- 
ously espoused the cause of Phrenology as a true and important science ;* 
that several lecturers on Physiology and Pathology teach Phrenology to 
their students, and that the Professor of Anatomy in the Academy of 
Fine Arts is a zealous phrenologist, and impresses his students with its 
value and importance. The letter p „“ I have just learned 
“ that it is contemplated to have an Atheneum in New-York, and a 
te lecturership on Phrenology attached to it. It may be well to remark, 
“ that the proposal of one of the young gentlemen of that city to lec- 
ture on the science gave rise to the idea of forming an Atheneum. 
4e Within the last year there has been an increasing interest evidenced 
“ for the study and know! of Phrenology in that city, and I have 
* little doubt but that we shall soon hear of a society having been or- 
ganized there.” It is added, that Dr Gall, Dr Spurzheim, Sir G. 8. 
M: ie, Mr G. Combe, Mr Andrew Combe, Mr William Scott, Dr 
Butter, and Mr Alexander Hood, had been elected honorary members 
of the Philadelphia Phrenological Society. 

We have to return our best thanks to our ndent at HERTFORD 
for his obliging communication about Pallet, and to apologize for not 
having sooner acknowledged receipt of it. The fact is, that, by some un- 
accountable neglect, his letter did not reach us till the middle of July — 
five weeks after the appearance of our last Number, in which we had 
already given as full an account of the same case as we were able to 
collect. Had his letter arrived in time we should have made use of jt, 
As itis, he will perceive, by referring to p. 425, in what respect we difa 


E 
u 
e 


See Extracts from this Journal in the present Number, p. 637. 
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We are happy to be able to announce the safe arrival of the very 
valuable donation from Monsieur Royer of the Jardin du Roi, Paris, to 
the Phrenologica] Society, of which we gave a list in our last. Many 
of the specimens are extremely valuable, and will prove of great use to 
the Society, and they alr. attract many visitors. The skulls in 
Comparative Anatomy which Monsieur Royer has sent will lay the foun- 
dation for a series of observations in Comparative Phrenology, which are, 
in some measure, new in this nT. And it is somewhat curious to 
notice, that at the very time these skulls were on their way from the 
continent of 1 a paper on Comparative Phrenology by Dr. B. H. 
Coates of Philadelphia, and explanatory of them, was on its way from 
the continent of America, and that both met at Edinburgh at the same 
time. This interesting paper was read before the Phrenological Society 
of Philadelphia, and ards printed in the Medical Journak of that 
city. In a future Number we shall notice it more fully. In the mean- 
time, we hope Monsieur Royer's example will not be without its effect 
in aduan ohen to forward the cause of truth, by sending such do- 
nations as they may be able to command. 

The Phrenological Society has also been indebted to the kind zeal of 
Mr De Ville of London, for a very extensive donation of casts of emi- 
nent and remarkable characters ; thus forming another very valuable ad- 
dition to the Society's Museum since our last Number a . 

Our readers will perceive, that, in addition to the usual quantity of 
letter-press, we have, in this Number, and at a considerable expense, 
given a Plate, with five portraits of celebrated characters, in illustration 
of the article on 75 We beg to add, that, if our success continues 
to increase as it has hitherto done, we propose to give, from time to 
time, similar illustrations of other 

Some of our medical readers have fotely asked us if we did not mean 
to notice Dr Pritchard’s remarks on Phrenology, contained in his va- 
zuable work on Nervous Diseases. Want of room udes us from 
doing so in this Number, but we may in the next. ey scarcely bear 
upon Phrenology. 

A very interesting memoir, containing an account of an 
female character, and accompanied by a cast of the head, has just been 
received by the Phrenological Society from Richard Carmichael, Eg. 
part hrial celebrated surgeon of Du Mr C. states, that it may be 

p ished in the Society's Transactions; but the case is so very curious 
and instructive, that we should be sorry to see it so long delayed. Mr 
W. Bewick, who made the copy of Haydon’s Lazarus, exhibited here 
some months ago, has taken a very accurate drawing of this women, 
and also presented it to the Society. 

We have to solicit indulgence and a favourable construction from se- 
veral correspondents, to whose communications and inquiries it has been 
impossible for us, from the pressure of matter, to do 2 We ho 
they will accept our sincere thanks for the interest have taken in 
dur welfare, and give entire credit to our promise to pay them due at- 
tention hereafter. The truth is, the evidences of the relation and bear- 
ing of our science crowd so fast upon us, that we find it exceedingly 
difficult either to take them in order, or to allow proper space for their 
exhibition. Have the advocates of any system of metaphysics ever had 
reason to make a similar acknowledgment ? Pee 

Dr Majendie offers to exchange his “ Journal de e with 
ours. We may say that we accept of his offer, and will do the same 
with other journals that choose it 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT. 


{x submitting to the public the First Number of the first 
periodical work devoted to Phrenology, we deem it proper, 
ss conductors of that work, to make our motives and our 
objects perfectly understood. When we say that of the 
educated public,—as well those who perform as those who 
delegate the labour of thought,—very few individuals in- 
deed have yet formed an adequate conception of the real 
nature, the cogent evidence, and the vast importance of 
phrenology, we neither reproach the public with its igno- 
rance, nor compliment the phrenologists on their know- 
ledge. We merely affirm the fact, that the public have not, 
and the phrenologists have informed themselves on the sub- 
ject. It is more than time that the indifferent but impartial 
world should know, that they are not only uninformed, but 
grossly and scandalously misled, in regard to this new de- 
partment of knowledge. Although the proofs are so simple, 
that any person of average education is perfectly competent 
to understand and apply them, the path of evidence is not 
that in which they have been conducted. The Enemtrs of 
phrenology have hitherto been their favourite guides, and 
these have most scrupulously avoided that course. This 
influence had the more easy operation, inasmuch as it built 
upon a foundation of not unnatural prejudice against a doc- 
trine in itself certainly very new, very bold, very startling 
to preconceived notions, and coming, withal, from a very 
suspicious quarter. Germany, it must be admitted, was in 
doubtful repute in this country. because of some alleged 
fantastical speculation, not a little moral heresy, much li- 
terary extravagance, and a great deal of quackery,—not 
confined to mining, —all the produce and export of that 
country, when yet another German started yet another spe- 
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culation, which, at its first declaration, seemed to leave all the 
known extravagances of his country immeasurably behind. 
The doctrine thus appearing, prima facie, absurd, it is not 
matter of wonder that its terms,—a few of them, as com- 
pounds, being new to our language,—were themselves 
scorned and ridiculed ; and that by a sort of reaction they 
rendered the doctrine itself apparently still more monstrous.* 

It will be farther remembered, that at the time the doc- 
trine reached this country, the Edinburgh Review was the 
Koran of the reading public. The reception of the new 
doctrine, accordingly, depended on the fiat of that literary 
dictatorship, whom it pleased, in a manifesto unmatched, as 
has been demonstrated elsewhere, by all the presumption 
and quackery of Germany itself, to annihilate “ cranio- 
logy” and ‘craniologists” at one decisive blow. The pub- 
lic were thoroughly convinced, and there was an end of the 
matter. Now, although it be humiliating, it is true, that 
this first denouncement continues the measure of the public 
knowledge, and the rule of the public opinion at this mo- 
ment. Let any one, either anti-phrenologist or neutral, 
ask himself, what are the grounds upon which phrenology, 


A few words, once for all, on the terms of phrenology, cannot have a more 
Suitable place than this. They have been laughed at, until they have become the 
very stalest pleasantry, we take it, in present currency. It would seem, therefore, 
not an unfit time to examine them seriously, Of these THIRTY-FOUR laughter- 
moving terms, will it be credited, by those who have laughed at them till they 
can laugh no more, that TWENTY-FIVE,—compounded in the same manner, 
and with precisely the same sense and meaning. are peaceful occupants of Dr 
Samuel Johnson's Dictionary, where they have never occasioned a smile !—NivE, 
then, remain to be justified 3 let, These were, like other new technical terms, ne- 
ctssary to express a meaning for which there were no words in Johneon’s Dictionary 3 
2d, They are, with one Greek exception, compounded of English words, either in 
Johnson's Dictionary, or in very current usage, and of the termination ness or ty, 
the value of which is known to every school-boy. The eight words are, adhesive, 
acquisitive, constructive, tdeal,—all four in Johnson ; - umative, concentrative 
combative, and vecrrtive.— the four last in use, though not in Johnson's Dice 
tionary. The Greek derivative is philoprogenitivencss (or the animal propensity 
to cherish offspring), as legitimate, at least, as many terms in mineralogy, and 
still more in botany, or any other new Greek terms for any other new science, 
art, matter, or thing, which is best expressed by a Greek word,—and, above 
all, which there is no determination to hunt down. It is time the public should 
know, that not one of these terms has been shewn, by the most bitter enemy of 
phrenology, to be either illogically compounded, or unphilosophically employed. 
They have merely been laughed atas very long names [=l Edinburgh Review, 
No xlix.) — This is not the only instance of sheer babyism which we shall bring 
home to our manly opponents 
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or craniology, as he will probably call it, is, by himself, ac- 
cording to the scale of his sympathies, disbelieved, or re- 
jected, or contemned, or detested? He must acknowledge, 
that he has not examined its facts at all, and very slightly 
and contemptuously skimmed its absurd“ doctrines; and 
he must refer his first decision back to the Edinburgh Re- 
view.“ It is amusing to observe the result, on the public 
mind, of the abuse heaped by that journal on the cunning 
craniologers,"—namely, a sort of partizanship, or general 
array against the subject, with a kind of feeling of duty, or 
point of honour, to take the side against phrenology, when- 
ever it is alluded to, and resent all arguments, and espe- 
cially all staggering facts, as personalities, and so many 
most obtrusive attempts “to force the matter down the 
public throat.” In such a state of matters, although no- 
thing for phrenology will go down * the public throat,” any 
thing against it finds facile descent. It was easy to mislead 
the public yet farther; and the public has been misled in 
a manner quite unprecedented in an enlightened age. 

For two or three years, notwithstanding Dr Spurzheim’s 
lectures, in London and Edinburgh, the subject was either 
forgotten in this country, or resorted to as a sort of gossip 
and badinage; but its philosophical converts were few. 
The respect now paid to it is the result of a REVIVAL,—a 
revival by men of philosophical habits, many of whom readily 
acknowledge that they once joined in the general mirth ;— 
and because a revival, carrying the weight of second thoughts 
and deliberate reflection. Very striking facts began to force 
themselves on the notice of inquiring men both in England 
and Scotland. A systematic examination of the doctrine 
followed, and, by the force of evidence, converts were made, 
who put Germany and the Edinburgh Review alike out of 
the question ;—converts of calm and candid reconsideration, 


© The Quarterly Review, about the tame time, bore a testimony of uncommon 
feebleness against crenivlogy,” which, we are not aware, told either one way or 
the other. The circumstance is forgotten; the conductors of that otherwise able 
work have a deep interest that it should. 
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with whom a once-refuted quackery had no chance of com- 
ing to life again; and who, be it well marked, have, without 
even the most visionary interest, adopted the system, in the 
face of almost universal unmitigated ridicule. 

The Essays by Mr George Combe of Edinburgh were 
published in 1819, and by the facts they detailed, the rea- 
sonings founded on these facts, and their complete refuta- 
tion of the too long-triumphant article in the Edinburgh 
Review, most materially advanced phrenology in this coun- 
try. Sir George Mackenzie next published on the subject ; 
and a smal] anonymous work, of much eloquence, as well as 
ingenious reasoning, lately appeared in Edinburgh, entitled, 
Observations on Phrenology, as affording a Systematic 
„View of Human Nature.” Mr Combe began in May 1822 
to lecture on the subject in Edinburgh, and continues to 
give a winter and summer course every year. In England, 
Dr Parry of Bath, in his Elements of Pathology, speaks 
favourably of the doctrine; and Mr Abernethy, of high 
medical renown, has, in a tract on the subject, in 1821, 
borne his testimony to the beauty and certainty of the philo- 
sophy of mind, to which the phrenologists have been led. 

Of periodical works, the first which had the honour, since 
the subject was revived, to scorn the general laugh, was the 
New Edinburgh Review, which for more than two years 
powerfully, yet candidly and temperately, advocated the 
doctrine. The London Magazine was the next to discard 
the unworthy prejudice which prevails against phrenology, 
and has set the subject in a very strong and attractive light ; 
and the London Medico-chirurgical Review,—a work of the 
very highest estimation in the medical world,—in an article 
which appeared in March last, characterized by much good 
sense as well as talent, declared phrenology well worthy of 
the most serious attention of men of science. 

Of associations for the cultivation of Phrenology the first 
was instituted in Edinburgh in 1820; which place, as it 
produced the most inveterate enemies, has, by a sort of re- 
deeming compensation, furnished some of the most zealous 
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friends of the philosophy of Gall and Spurzheim. The 
Phrenological Society, the first volume of whose transactions 
was lately published, consisted, at first, of a very few mem- 
bers, who have been the objects of more bad wit. than any 
of their fellow-citizens. The members of the institution 
have since increased to above eighty in number, among 
whom are many professional and scientific gentlemen, and 
several eminent artists. This example has been followed by 
the formation of a phrenological society in Philadelphia, to 
which a complete set of casts was sent from Edinburgh; 
and last winter a phrenological society was formed in London. 
In France many men of science and letters have yielded 
to the evidence, and adopted the principles. Among the 
most celebrated is Blainville, professor of comparative ana- 
tomy in the College du Plessis, who, in his lectures, states 
the evidence of the principles of phrenology as not subject 
to doubt; and Geoffry St Hilaire, also a name well known 
to the scientific world, as an author, a member of the Insti- 
tute, and one of the most distinguished professors at the 
Jardin des Plantes, goes nearly as far. The necessary con- 
sequence is, that the French public have ceased to make 
merry with the subject, and phrenology is respectfully 
treated by them as a science; the only satirists being English, 
who, at Blainville’s lectures, distinguish themselves by a 
sneer when the professor comes to that part of his course. 
No endowed philosopher in this country has yet avowed 
his patronage of the new doctrine, or ventured even to allude 
to it, as a science, within college walls;* but some men, not 
so trammelled, held in public estimation at least as high 
as any that are, have given the science their candid investi- 
gation, and, it follows, their enlightened and zealous sup- 
port. Itis a little too much, after all this, for any man, 
be his talents and acquirements what they may, who has 


a Seme of eur own professors bestow occasional ils upon the subject, which 
anly prove how much it is in their way. Their good sense is beginning to whisper 
them that it is us well to drop this practice. It will soon become very amusing to 
their own students. 
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not studied the subject, to reject it, but yet more to en- 
deavour to run it down. We would simply ask him, 
whether he can furnish an instance of any quackery, such 
as he ignorantly believes phrenology to be, which has been 
so revived and so supported? * 

This vigorous career of phrenology being too much for 
its enemies to bear with equanimity, the hostility is revived 
of all who had committed themselves by scorning or rail- 
ing at that system. It touches pride, but it touches still 
more nearly some other sensibilities. If phrenology be 
true, all other systems of the philosophy of mind are false. 
Philosophical reputations are at stake, and, yet more, patri- 
monial interests; and it were indeed an outrageous demand 
on human nature, a grand miscalculation of the state of the 
balance between the amour de la verité and the amour pro- 
pre, to expect that great established philosophers should 
have the candour—the heroism, for the sake of mere truth, 
to throw down their own pedestals, and shut their own che- 
quers. From contempt, phrenology has accordingly risen 
to be the object of fierce opposition and intense hatred with 
some persons who pass for scientific men. This is particular- 
ly manifested in their hatred of the phrenologists,—a certain 
` sign that their opposition to the doctrine is candid, fair, 
and philosophical. But truly there is much indulgence due 
to these eminent persons. They are like fishes which the 
water is evidently leaving dry, and, to their last gasp, they 
must retain a cordial hatred of the exhausters of their atmos- 

here. 
P The formal attempts at refutation have been fewer than, 
from the prevalent disposition on the subject, might have 


* It is edifying now to look back on some of the conceited predictions of the 
short life of . craniology.” Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, (under its first 
and inoffensive management,) in its very first number, (April 1817,) thus con- 
cludes one of the most perfcctly inane papers which has perhaps yet been 
penned against the new science. After proposing a system of i „ or the 
mind in the Acart, as „ the brain has had its day,” it says, “ Such patch-work 
10 systems of conjecture and specidation are fortunately destined, by the immutable 
* and cternal laws of truth, to last but for a season. Crani has almost 
* lived its little hour. In this city, we are certain that, with the absence of Dr 
„ Spurzheim, and the introduction of some other novelty, as a French dance or a 
*¢ pew beauty. it will be very scon forgotten.” 
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been looked for; but the reason lies in that uniform and 
signal defeat which has overtaken, and will ever await the 
imbecility of speculative reasoning when opposed to an ex- 
tensive and well-established induction. The best proof of 
this is the far-from-enviable situation in which the reputa- 
tions of the regular anti-phrenologists have been left by their 
success hitherto, in the controversy. With an insignificant 
exception or two, therefore, public disputation has been 
scrupulously shunned.* The war, however, has not come to 
anend. While the phrenologists have kept the field, they 
have been annoyed with sundry small attacks, which, 
although utterly despised by them, have told upon the 
public ignorance, and had the effect of fostering the public 
prejudice. Much of this very safe warfare is maintained on 
convivial occasions. Most dinner parties have long had the 
matter all their own way, and, the same jokes serving again 
and again, the ‘ grand nonsense” hes been refuted, and re- 
futed to the perfect satisfaction of the harmonious disputants. 
We have seen some variation in the fortune of the afternoon, 
when a person who had informed himself on the subject has 
chanced to be present. So long as the whole company, as is 
the custom, attacked him at once, little progress is made, 
and he appears stunned by the very noise of the assault ; but 
when his replies shew the ineffable worthlessness of some of 
the most prominent of the attacks,—especially when each 
gentleman has answered the preliminary question, Have 
“ you studied the subject?” with the well-known indignant 
formula, Not I! God forbid !”-we have seen a number 
of the enemy fall off, and become spectators of the fight 
which is kept up between the sturdy phrenologist and his 
assailants. It is then lamentable, in a company of men, 
often, who are leaders and lights where they are informed, to 
hear each after each propound his own jejune preconception, 


he It behoves the world to know that, notwithstanding all the noise made by 
e nents of phrenol they have not yet pointed out one single fallacy in 
one tingle fact published the phrenologists. Of this statement we challenge 
contradiction, with better proof than a priori argument. 
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and succeed only in establishing that he is utterly ignorant 
of the doctrine which he attacks. The task of the phre- 
nologist is, nevertheless, a hard one. His arguments go 
for nothing because of his opponents’ want of ideas. He must 
furnish ground on which his arguments will take hold— 
like the mariner who should be tasked first to make his 
anchorage and then to cast his anchor. This want of ideas 
is secretly not a little painful to the anti-phrenological dis- 
putant himeelf, and not the less so, that it is generally per- 
fectly apparent to the rest of the company. We have seen 
some salutary warnings on this head. While the phrenolo- 
gist is armed at all points,—not only master of his own 
science, but able, as he ought to be, readily to compare it 
with any of the numerous systems of mind and morals which 
have neutralized each other from Plato’s downwards,—while 
he knows more of the anatomy of the brain than ninety-nine 
in every hundred of the medical profession itself, his anta- 
gonist, with a smile of contempt, for the poor egaré, found- 
ed in the same sort of superiority which the Chinese pos- 
sesses over the European, commences his extinguishment 
of the ‘ craniologist.” Let any such extinguisher recall 
his far-from-comfortable experiences on the occasion; how 
severely he was tasked to call up all that would come of 
that valuable practical store his metaphysics; or of the few 
meaningless names which he has been accustomed to consider 
the anatomy of the brains* let him recollect his feelings 
when he found himself mired after a few steps, and angri- 
ly persevering in the debate, when deserted by every defi- 
nite idea; let him remember how he then left an argument 
which had first left him, and began to charge the phrenolo- 
gists with presumption for believing, they being few, what 
the rest of the human race, being many, reject ; and especi- 
ally in pretending to demonstrate thirty-three primary mental 
faculties in man, when no other philosopher of mind has 


© We have witnessed some amusing instances of the retreat of a medical man, 
after a very confident attack upon a phrenologist, on this presumed his weak 
quarter. 
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succeeded in demonstrating one. His antagonist’s defence, 
on this head, he may likewise remember, namely,—that 
there is neither pride nor presumption in assenting to 
Jocis which are evident to his senses and his reason; and 
may be equally so to others who may choose to exercise them ; 
whereas there are both pride and passion, in abundance, in 
the committed philosophers of preconception, the theorists, 
and inventors of metaphysics. So simple are the elements 
of our creed, and so easy the beautiful system of human na- 
ture to which it leads, that the necessity of its perfect com- 
prehension by any educated man who gives it his attention, 
denies any thing like merit to the mere learners from the 
first observer, and allots even to him the praise of merely fol- 
lowing out an accidental discovery. A dull joke may finally 
have come to our disputant’s succour ;—one of the beridden 
hackneys which have done much good service in expediting 
a retreat from ‘the field, and which are known and num- 
bered in their stalls by the phrenologists. 

The public are likewise misled by hits at phrenology, 
as certain question-begging insinuations are called, in the 
works of eminent authors, whose eminence in other matters 
has not made them acquainted with phrenology; and like- 
wise, as before noticed, in the lectures even within the walls 
of our universities. 

But the most persevering of the public deluders are the 
writers in certain periodical journals; who, although their 
ridicule be a tissue of solecisms, and their arguments unre- 
deemed drivelling, seem to the uninformed public to triumph, 
merely because they have hitherto been unnoticed. One 
important object of this Journal will be to disabuse the 
world of such false impressions, by watching the move- 
ments, hitherto so vapouring, of these less dignified foes, 
and visiting them with that exposure, which is itself ample 
vengeance on their offences. 

Another department will be allotted to furnishing the 
public with the means of forming a just estimate of that ve- 
nerable delusion, the science of metaphysics, or philosophy of 
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mind, as hitherto established ;—to learn and forget which 
so much time is wasted at our universities,—and with the 
simple and satisfactory explanation which phrenology affords 
of many curious phenomena, given up in despair by the me- 
taphysicians. 

In another department we propose to institute a course of 
critical analysis on phrenological principles, of our best and 
most popular authors, in almost every branch of writing 
which has man for its subject, in which we shall endeavour 
to shew that the best writers are the most strictly phrenolo- 
gical; and that, like the Bourgeois Gentilhomme of Mo- 
liere, who had spoken prose for forty years without knowing 
it, these writers owe their popularity to their being phre- 
nological, which is another word for natural. The peets 
will afford us a noble field, and none more than that priest: 
*¢ of nature Shakspeare.“ 

We shall occasionally review new publications, when we 
can thereby illustrate phrenology—try the soundness of the 
author’s views, by what has never yet failed us, a phreno- 
logical test, or in any way bring phrenology to bear upon 
the subject. 


© Wishing to vary the matter of our First Number, we have given but one ex- 
ample of the application of phrenology to criticism, and we have taken that exe 
ample from Shakspeare himself. In his character af Macbeth, he not only never 
departs from the view of human nature which phrenology has pointed out to 
be the true one, but often absolutely uses the phrenological language. We have 
other writers in our eye who owe their fame to their truth to nature. To the 
author of Waverley we shall, in our next Number, apply the infallible phrenolo- 
gical touchstone. He will not differ from us in opinion, that the characters which 
ne has delineated in Quentin Durward are so many “of nature. We rather 

ink we have the whole European public commit length. We pledge 
ourselves to demonstrate, that that nature is the nature which phrenology, and no 
other philosophy, is fitted to analyze and explain. We will use the chief excel- 
lencies of his work as an exposition of our science; and when we have adduced 
him as one of our most powerful witnesses, we will remind him, that even he, in 
ignorance, com our science to the palmistry of the Egyptian wanderers ! and 
when we have done so, our revenge will be complete. 

Of the universal application of this powerful analysis, which, like some of the 
agents of chemistry, reduces the most complicated moral compounds to their first 

ements, the reader will find some examples in the Transactions of the Plire- 
nological Society, lately published,—among others, a historical application to the 
case of King Robert Bruce, and a histrionic to that of Clara Fisher and Kean. 
We understand, too, that an exposition of the peculiarities of the genius of Raphael, 
as explained by his cerebral development, known from a cast in the Society's pose 
session, will hereafter be given to the public. 
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We will omit no opportunity of removing those grounds 
of unjust dislike to our science, arising from an erroneous 
belief that it leads to materialism, fatalism, immorality, or 
irreligion; by shewing that, while it is perfectly consistent 
with, and most favourable to the doctrine of the immortality 
of the soul, it leaves the question of its essence just where 
Ìt was, beyond human view—that it is perfectly consistent 
with the freedom of human actions—that it tends to a very 
highly-improved moral economy—and that it is beautifully 
in harmony with the precepts of our Holy Faith. Our 
readers may rest assured, that they will not only never find 
this Journal inculcating or countenancing principles at va- 
Fiance with sound morality and pure religion, but, on the 
contrary, they will find it bringing to speedy justice any 
peeudo-phrenological writers, who may attempt to pervert 
the science by a contrary course. 

We shall find room for treatises tending to throw light 
on our important science, and for all new phrenological facts, 
information, and intelligence, which may be worth publica- 
tion. Many curious facts have been communicated to the 
phrenologists, in the whole range of human nature, which 
those in possession of them never dreamed of transmitting to 
the metaphysicians, who would only have pronounced them 
‘“ unexplainable in the present state of human knowledge.” 
A Phrenological Journal will attract such information in the 
whole extent of its circulation. 

We have mentioned some of the intended allotments of 
our work, without meaning thereby to limit its range, or to 
exclude a variety of matter, instructive or amusing, having 
always a tendency, directly or indirectly, to illustrate or de- 
fend the science of phrenology. 

We scarcely deem it necessary to apologize for the occa- 
sional introduction of lighter matter, more suitable to our 
subsidary title of a Miscellany; when by means of it we can 
indirectly support phrenology, by pointing out amusing ab- 
surdities in the tenets and conduct of its opponents. It is 
they, not we, who tumble into the incongruities on which 
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the ludicrous is founded. The incongruities which they im- 
pute to phrenology appear so only to ignorance, and move 
laughter, just as the doctrine of the rotation of the earth, 
quicker than a cannon bullet, did in the witlings of the six- 
teenth century. 

One department, at present much called for, will be re- 
served for the exclusive benefit of the ENEMIES of our sub- 
ject and ourselves, who may in future distinguish themselves, 
as they have hitherto done, by one or more of the following 
laudable modes of refuting an inductive science. RAILIxG 
and AzsusE—FatsEHoops and MALIGNITIES—IMPERTI- 
NENCIES and InsoLenctrs—Doit Joxes—INDECENCIES 
—Nastinzsses and BnurAxrrixs—the three last some- 
times separate, and sometimes combined. To this choice 
catalogue we engage faithfully to add any newly-emerging 
species. While we pledge ourselves to honour and respect 
all candid, fair, and philosophical opponents, whose object, 
like our own, is scientific truth, and not mere victory—above 
all, that most worthy opponent who has never yet blessed 
our sight, an inductive adversary, who shall scrutinize our 
facts—while we shall ever approve in others the utmost cau- 
don in assenting to our observations and propositions, and 
leave to their own self-satisfaction all who do us no possible 
arm, by merely resolving not to believe we mean to repel 
all orFENsIvE opzRaTions of those we designate eminently 
our ENEMIES, and to brand their attacks as disgraceful to 
the age in which we live, and its certain reproach in the next ; 
and we trust that no instance of our retaliation, for retalia- 
tion every iota of it will be, of attacks made with perfect 
impunity for several years past, shall lack the entire sympa- 
thy, nay, the hearty approbation of our impartial readers, 
who, in their love of justice, do not object to witness punish- 
ment condign. 

That we have not exaggerated the sum of “ many a wrong” 
suffered by the phrenologists, we deem a few specimens of 
the treatment imperatively called for. 
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I.—RAILING AND ABU8B E. 


Examples from the Edinburgh Review, No 49, June 1815. 


We look upon the whole doctrines taught by these two mo- 
“ dern peripatetics, (Drs Gall and Spurzheim), anatomical, phy- 
e siological, and physiognomical, as a piece of thorough quackery 
« from beginning to end.” 
s * s 0 * 
There are a certain number of individuals, however, in every 
“ community, who are destined to be the dupes of empirics, so 
u“ it would be rather matter of surprise if these itinerant philo- 
“ sophers did not make some proselytes wherever they come. 
„Well has the learned and most witty historian of Mrs John 
“ Bull’s indisposition remarked, there is nothing. so impossible in 
“c nature, but mountebanks will undertake ; nothing so ineredi- 
“c ble, but they will affirm.’” / 
2 * * * * 


tt Were they (Drs Gall and Spurzheim) even to succeed in 
* shaking off the suspicion of fides, which we apprehend is 
er inseparably attached to their character, we should not hesitate 
to say,” &. 

* * * 0 ° 


“ We have two objects in view in a formal exposé and expo- 
“ sure of the contents of the volume before us. The first is to 
“ contradict directly various statements, in point of fact, made 
“by Drs Gall and Spurzheim with unparalleled boldness and ef- 
1 frontery, which persons, perfectly satisfied of the general ab- 
“ gardity(!) of their opinions, may not have the same opport - 
“ nity of refuting as ourselves: The second, and by far the most 
“ important, to save the purses of our readers, if possible, be- 
“ fore it be too late, by satigfying that curiosity which might 
te otherwise lead them to purchase the books themselves, or at- 
“ tend the lectures of these cunning craniplogers.” 
* * * 2 * 


“ Such are the opinions of Drs Gall and Spurzheim on the 
“ Functions in general of man, and on his Intellectual Faculties in 
* particular. e have been the more minute in our sketch of 
“ them, that their absurdity might be the more apparent. To 
“ enter on a particular refutation of them, would be to insult 
“ the understandings of our readers. Indeed, we will flatter the 
ec authors so far as to say, that their observations are of a nature 
* to set criticism entirely at defiance. (This has two meanings). 
et They are a collection of mere absurdities, without truth, con- 
“ nexion, or consistency ; an incoherent raphsody, which no- 
“thing could have induced any man to have presented to the 
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* public, under a pretence of instructing them, but absolute in- 
“ sanity, gross ignorance, or the most matchless assurance.” 

‘© Such is the trash, the despicable trumpery, which two men, 
ce calling themselves scientific inquirers, have the impudence 
* gravely to present to the physiologists of the nineteenth cen- 
“ tury, as specimens of reasoning and induction.” 

* * * * * 

« We are so heartily tired of the mass of nonsense we have 
ce been obliged to wade through, that we could now most will- 
“ingly have done. But the anatomical discoveries of Drs Gall 
“ and Spurzheim yet remain to be considered, and these are on 
* no account to be passed over in silence. It appears to us, that 
de in this department they have displayed more quackery than 
‘in any other; and their bad faith is here the more unpardon- 
“ able, that it was much more likely to escape detection. These 
** gentlemen cre too knowing not to have perceived that the science 
« of anatomy is in general cultivated with most zeal by those who 
“ have the least leisure to devote to it; that is, by persons who are 
* toiling with weariness through medical practice, and that those 
“ whose PROFESSION it is to improve this department of human 
“ knowledge, are usually content to bequeath it to their sons, JusT 
A8 IT WAS HANDED DOWN TO THEM BY THEIR FATHERS AND 
“GRANDFATHERS. They calculated, no doubt, that as the num- 
ce ber of individuals is INCONSIDERABLE, who are not only zealous 
ce in anatomical pursuits, but, by a fortunate combination of circum- 
ce stances, are enabled to bestow their whole time on them, the 
* chance that a few bold affirmations respecting the structure of a 
* delicate and complicated organ would be put to the test of experi- 
ment was proportionally small. Perhaps it would occur to them, 
cc too, that as UNPROFESSLONAL PEOPLE ARE IN NO RESPECT AWARE 
* HOW VERY LITTLE FAMILIAR EVEN PHYSICIANS OF THE FIRST 
“ EMINENCE ARE WITH THE STRUCTURE OF THE BRAIN, it might 
ce contribute materially towards their reputation with the public to 
€ DELUDE A FEW OF THE MEDICAL TRIBE, WHO ARE NATURALLY 
€ LOOKED UP TO AS JUDGRS IN QUESTIONS OF THIS SORT.” * 


= Although the above passage in italics contains but a moderate portion of in- 
sulting and abusive matter, we could not withhold it, and beg our readers to per- 
use, Teperuses and never forget it. It contains, Primo, a declaration, that 
the medical profession, with a very few exceptions, are all but ignorant even of 
the structure of the brain: Secundo, That the anatomical professors are, 
the brain, old women; and, Tertio, That it was the easiest thing for G and 
Spurzheim to cheat them all, from their not being able to detect the imposture. 

ow our readers will please to observe, that all solerly-thinking families believe or 
reject hrenology according to the creed on the subject of the ily doctor, who, 
they „ even argue, must be the best judge; and that gentleman 


is generally a very decided anti- ist, without knowing what phrenology 
is I » from the nature of medical education, which almost excludes any 
attention to the phi y of mind, this result is by no means wonderful They 


will farther keep in view, that thousands attempt to dispute on phrenology who 
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This never-to-be-forgotten review thus concludes : 


The writings of Drs Gall and Spurzheim nave NOT ADDED 
“* one Fact to the stock of our knowledge, respecting either the 
“ structure or the functions of man ; but consist of such a mix- 
“ ture of gross errors, extravagant absurdities, downright mis- 
“ statements, and unmeaning quotations from Seripture, as can 
“ leave no doubt, we apprehend, in the minds of ponest and in 
“ telligent men, as to the real ignorance, the real hypocrisy, an 

‘ the Sl empiricism of the authors.” 


We have not a shadow of doubt that, if the editor of 
the Edinburgh Review could, he would gladly recall this 
most imprudent manifesto. Our belief is, that he will not 
again meddle with the subject, although he will thereby 
be placed in an awkward predicament, if phrenology be- 
comes, as it cannot fail to do, a subject of general interést. 
The old refutation will not suit the present state of the 
science. A new attempt by the Edinburgh Review would 
be good fortune quite beyond our hopes. 

We deem a short notice enough for the Quarterly Re- 
view, which has dealt in more measured abuse than the 
Edinburgh. In concluding their manifesto, in which, as in 
duty bound, they reject the new science as sheer non- 
“ sense,” they take merit in softening their appellation of 
Dr Spurzheim to Fool.”—-No XXV. p. 128. They had 
expressed their opinion of Dr Gall, more than a year before, 
when reviewing Madame de Staél’s L'Allemagne. 


The natural philosophers of Germany are too well known 
to need commendation ; but Madame de Staël is by far 100 in- 
“ dulgent to such ignorant and interested quacks as the craniolo- 
* gist Dr Gall, and the magnetist Dr Mainaduc, if she regard 
“ in any other light than (that of) impostors.” 

2. Ezamples from other Publications. 

Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine has distinguished it- 
self as the most persevering, and, of course, the most ab- 
never saw the brain in their lives; and, lastly, they will please to be informed, 
tbat, so far from trusting to escape ‘* detection,” Dr Spurzheim did actually, as 
is perfectly court and obtain a public demonstration of the brain, with 
the late Ur Gordon, one of the most eminent anatomists of the Edinburgh school 

medicine, 


b 
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surd of the assailants of phrenology, and enemies of phreno- 
logists. It would indeed be matter for wonder if suck a work 
had abstained from abuse. 


“ We have already said, that, in our opinion, fool and phreno- 
“ logist are terms as nearly synonimous as can be found in an 
“l . One writer in this work demolished the Edinburg 
“ Phrenological Society by one article, equal to any thing in 
“ Arbuthnot or Swift. (In nastiness we presume.) e phren- 
“ sied called out against wit, &nd clamoured for pure argument. 
Here they have it, and with a vengeance !"—Buackwoop's 
Magazine, No \xxii. p. 100.. 
+ * 3 s s 
These infernal idiots, the phrenologists,” &c.—-BLacKwoop’s 
Magazine, No lxxvi. p. 593. 
2 * * * s 
It is not by extreme cases only, but by much more common 
“ facts, that the flimsy theories of these German illuminati. are 
to be demolished.” —RENNELL on Scepticism. 
* * N * * 
A tribe of crazy sciolists, denominating themselves craniolo- 
‘* giste”-—“ these visionary abortions. this crew.”—London 
Literary Gazette, 13th September 1823. p. 587. 


More of this flatterer in the sequel. 


II.--FALSEHOODS AND MALIGNITIES.“ 


1. On the authority of Blackwood’s Magazine for May 
1823, the following dialogue took place among certain gen- 
tlemen, declared enemies of phrenology and phrenologists, 
assembled in a pot-house :— 


Odoherty. What did your friend Brodiet die of, Mr Tickler ? 
gone Apoplexy, i suppose. His face was as black as my 

t. 
‘Hogg. Lucky Mackinnon’s bonny face was black too, they 
were saying. 

Dr Mullion. Yes; “ black, but comely.” I saw her a day or 
two afterwards, very like the print. 


© It was necessary to class these offences er, for it was always found that 
000 — peasant 1 
attacks, as the reader will perceive in „ havea character, 
exhaust the whole os 3 
+ Brodie was a notorious criminal, executed for systematic and long - oontinued 
theft and housebreaking. 
$ Proh pudor ! ` 


I 
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Tickler. These infernal idiots, the phrenologists, have been 
kicking up a dust about her skull, too, it appears. Will those 
fellows take no hint? 

Odoherty. They take a hint! Why, you might as well preach 
to the Jumpers, or the Harmonists, or any other set of stupid 
fanatics. n't let me hear them mentioned again. 

Dr Mullion. They have survived the turnip. What more can 
be said? 

Hogg. The turnip, doctor ? 

Dr Mullion. You haven't heard of it, then?—I thought all 
the world had. You must know, however, that a certain in- 

ious person of this town lately met with a turnip of more 
common foziness in his field ; he made a cast of it, clapped 
it to the cast of somebody's face, and sent the composition to the 
Phrenological, with his compliments, as a fac-simile of the head 
of a celebrated Swede, by name Professor Tornhippson. They 
bit —a committee was appointed,—s report was drawn up,— 
and the whole character of the professor was soon made out as 
completely secundum artem, as Haggart’s had been under the 
same auspices a little before. In a word, they found out 
that the illustrious Dr Tornhippson had been distinguished for 
his inhabitiveness, constructiveness, philoprogenitiveness, &c.— 

nay, even for “ tune,” “ ideality,” and “ veneration.” 
I fear they have heard of the hoax, and cancelled 

that sheet of their Transactions. What a pity! 

Hogg. Hoh, hoh, hoh! The organization of a fozey turnip ! 
Hoh, hoh, hoh, hoh! the like o’ that! The Swedish turnip,— 
the celebrated Swede !—P. 593. 


This ignoble discourse was published, by the respectable 
interloquitors, in the knowledge that the true tale of that 
„ weak invention of the enemy,” the turnip, was as follows: 

In April 1821, a medical gentleman in Edinburgh, aided 
by a landscape painter, fashioned a turnip into the nearest 
resemblance to a human skull which their combined skill 
and ingenuity could produce. They had a cast made from 
it, and sent it to Mr G. Combe, requesting his observations 
on the mental talents and dispositions which it indicated ; 
adding, that it was a cast from the skull of a person of an 
uncommon character. Mr C. instantly detected the trick, 
and returned the cast, with the following parody of The 
Man of Thessaly” pasted on the coronal surface: 

Tune was a man in Edinburg, 
And he was wond’rous wise; 


He went into a turnip-field, 
And cast about his eyes. 
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And when he cast his eyes about, 
He saw the turnips fine ; 

“ How many heads are there,” says he, 
“That likeness bear to mine? 


“ So very like they are, indeed, - 
No sage, Im sure, could know 

This turnip-head that I have on 
From those that there do grow.” 


He pull'd a turnip from the ground; 
A cast from it was thrown: 

He sent it to a Spurzheimite, 
And pass d it for his own. 


And s0, indeed, it truly was 
His own in every sense ; 

For cast and joge alike were made 
All at his own expense. 


The medical gentleman called on Mr Combe next day, 
and assured him that he meant no offence, and intended 
only a joke. Mr C. replied, that he treated the matter en- 
tirely as such; and that if the author of it was satisfied 
with his share of the wit, no feeling of uneasiness remained on 
the other side. The story got into the Caledonian Mercury, 
at the time, so that the above misrepresentation must have pro- 
ceeded on the faith that the real facts were by this time for- 
gotten. For nearly six months past, the opponents of phre- 
nology have been chuckling over this story, as a delightful 
specimen of the accuracy of our science; and we have been 
equally amused with the proof it affords of their own gullibi- 
lity. A human skull is an object which it is possible to imitate ; 
and if, in the instance in question, or in any other instance, 
the imitation had been perfect, a cast from the fac-simile 
would have been just as completely indicative of natural tal- 
ents and dispositions as a cast from the original skull itself, 
supposing phrenology to have a foundation in nature. There 
was a lack, therefore, not only of wit but of judgment, in the 
very conception of the trick. If the imitation was complete, 
no difference could exist betwixt a cast from a turnip, and a 
cast from the skull which it was made exactly to resembk ; if 
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it was imperfect, the author of the joke, by his very departure 
from nature, encountered an evident risk of his design being 
detected, and becoming, himself, the butt of the very ridicule 
which he meant to direct against the phrenologist. This has 
actually been the result. The imitation was execrably bad, 
and the cast smelt so strongly of turnip, that a cow could 
have discovered its origin. We do not mean to say, that the 
pot-house wits themselves would have been equally acute: 
far otherwise; for there cannot be even the shadow of 
doubt, that, had a cast, taken from a turnip as it grew, 
without any attempt to make it resemble a human head, 
been submitted to them, granting to them the unusual ad- 
vantage of perfect sobriety, they would not have discovered 
the trick. An experienced phrenologist was the last person 
on whom the deception could pass; but all heads are alike 
—all turnips are heads, and all heads turnips, on the very 


ehewing of the anti-phrenologists. 


2. An enemy of phrenology is known to have deliberately 
averred, that he heard an eminent phrenologist say, that he had 
cut the intance of several persons upon their unfavourable 
cerebral development alone ;—while the truth was, that he really 
heard the phrenologist say, that it was of the essence of the 
science to teach us to bear with our neighbour's peculiarities, 
knowing these to be the natural result of his cerebral develop- 
ment. 


3. It is boldly stated by some enemies of phrenology, and 
with amazing effect on the credulity of the public, that Dr 
im himself, Dr Spurzheim who has for nearly twenty 
years devoted every faculty of his mind to the new science, 
and who continues to teach it with indefatigable zeal,—that 
Dr Spurzheim acxNnow:znces that he has been all along trying 
experiments on the “ gullibility” of mankind, and laughing in 
his sleeve at his success ! ! ! 


What must be the extent of that “ gullibility” on which 
such a story can take effect 

4. The author of The Gathering of the West,’ politely re- 
“ fused to allow his head to be manupilized by the same hands 


“that so successfully developed the cerebral organization of 
“ Haggart the murderer.”—Blackwood’s Fables, No lxxii. p. 130. 


The truth.— The author of The Gathering of the 


— 
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„ West” was in the company of the phrenologist who 
ascertained the cerebral organization of David Haggart, (na- 
ture having previously developed the ‘said cerebral organi- 
zation), and who published the result of his observations, 
which, in spite of the contemptible ribaldry to which it 
has given nse, all who understand phrenology, and do not 
misapply even its most elementary terms, held, and do still 
hold as affording a demonstration of the truth of the science. 
This phrenologist authorizes us to counter-state, that the 
author of The Gathering of the West” requested him 
to examine his cranium. He declined, and remained firm, 
althqugh much urged by that gentleman. The falsehood is 
not imputed to the said author, to whom we should not 
have alluded, had he not been first dragged forward by 
coarser hands, and thereby insulted as the subject of a 
malevolent falsehood, and had that falsehood not been di- 
rected against a phrenologist. 


III.—IMPERTINENCIES AND INSOLENCIES. 


Under this head we class all empty petulances, which 
merely indicate their author’s over-respect for himself, and 
under-respect for his opponents, when he has not established, 
by his facts or arguments, even the shadow of a right to 
assume such a style;—all pertnesses, flippancies, and in- 
sulting jeers, in short, which require no other quality than 
effrontery, and which are always found in close connexion 
with disgraceful ignorance. 

Exempli gratia. 

1. 4 Scotch Nonsense” was the suitable title which the doubt- 
less philosophic editor of a well-known London newspaper had 
(of course by patient investigation of phrenology) qualified 
himeelf to give to an extract he was pleased to copy from 
the Caledonian Mercury, describing the cerebral development 
of Mrs M‘Kinnon, lately executed in Edinburgh for murder, 
which so irresistibly illustrated the science. 

If phrenology be nonsense, it is assuredly not Scotch non- 
sense, having originated in Germany, and being counte- 
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nanced in England by men of the pitch at least of that editor. 
A Scotch phrenologist prepared, but did not send to the 
Caledonian Mercury, the following paragraph, for the eye 
of this enlightened anti-phrenologist. Weare happy to sup- 
ply the defect :— 


“ English Sense.—Many persons, no doubt, regard the doc- 
“ trines as too ridiculous to merit a serious refutation, but we 
“ cannot subacribe to this opinion. The writings of Drs Gall 
“ and Spurzheim themselves are worthy of a calm and philoso- 
e phical refutation, if they contain erroneous views; but when 
“ other men of judgment, and not destitute of talent, come for- 
“ward as supporters of their opinions, and not only so, but 
“when societies are formed for their cultivation, we suspect 
that the tide of ridicule will soon begin to flow in an opposite 
direction, if those who patronise the established system perse- 
“ vere in this supercilious treatment of their opponents. The 
“ contempt of the Chinese for the science and literature of 
“ Europe does not arise from a more enlarged and comprehen- 
* sive understanding in that nation, but it marks the extent to 
“ which ignorance and prejudice possess the mastery over their 
e minds."—LoNDON Mediso-Chirurgical Review, March 1823. 


Blackwood again. 

2. “ Cranioscopy means the inspection of the cranium, and 
“ i a discourse on the cranium. Phrenology is deriv- 
“ed from the Greek noun ges, mind,“ or rather, haps, 
te from Peweris, mentis delirium, the same root from which our 
“ common English word phrensy takes its rise, and which signi- 
“ fies, according to Dr Sohns, on the authority of Milton, 
“ madness, frantickness. The Scottish writers, on this subject, 
“ with the characteristic good sense of their countrymen, prefer 
“ the appropriate term phrenology (first applied, nevertheless, by 
“ Dr Spurzheim,) to the less significant terms employed by the 
“ cranial philosophers of the south, or the fathers of skull-science 
“on the continent. Phrenitis, in the nosological systems of 
“ Seavages and Cullen, I need scarcely remark, is a cognate 
“ word.”—Blackwood's Magazine, No liv. p. 73, note. 


3. “ The most inveterate enemies (we thank thee, Jew!) of 
“ Gall and Spurzheim must now be convinced—convi of 
“ the blind folly of their opposition to the doctrines of those 
“ great discoverers in the Mose hy of the human mind. For- 
“ tunately for mankind, David Haggart murdered the jailor of 
the Dumfries prison, and that distinguished craniologist, Mr 
George Combe, having, according to the method of induction 


Sed potius, een». We notice this, as that classical journal is particular in 
such matetrs. 
6 
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“ 1 by his predecessor Lord Bacon, and explained by 
“ his contemporary Mr Macvey Napier, studied the natural 
ce character of the murderer, as indicated by his cerebral or- 
“ ganization, has been enabled to place phrenology among 
“the number of the exact sciences. Looking upon this 
* achievement as by far the greatest that has been performed in 
“ our day, we shell endeavour to present our readers with a 
“ short sketch of Mr Combe's discoveries, which have thus 
“ formed an era in the history of human knowledge. 

“ Mr George Combe, who possesses a tenderness of sensibili- 
“ty rarely found united wit eat intellectual power, made 
ae experiments,” &c. Gee.— Blackwood Magazine, No lix. p. 


4. From the slight and im fect sketch which we have 
“ now given of the conduct of this interesting young man, 
“ (Haggart), as furnished to us by Mr Combe. the world will 
c perceive the high character of that philosophy of which he is 
“ the ablest expounder. For our own parts, we think that 
Gall and Spurzheim, and Combe, have thrown breste light 
on the nature of man than all the other philosophers put to- 
“ gether since the world began. Indeed, there is now little or 
“ nothing to discover. The moral and intellectual geography 
ce of the head of man, and, we understand, of all other animals, 
“ is laid down with a minuteness of accuracy that must be very 

alling to the feelings of an Arrowsmith or a Morrison. 
Aristotle, Lord Bacon, and Locke, are mere impotent ninnies 
te in comparison with Gall, Spurzheim, and Combe; and, in- 
“ deed, any one page of Combe's great work on Phrenology, is 
de worth all chat Bactrian, Samian sage e'er writ.’ We pro- 
ee pose that a collossal and equestrian statue be erected to ira 
* on the Calton-hill, instead of that absurd national monument 
the Parthenon; and that a subscription be forthwith set 
“ g- going, under the auspices of Sir John Sinclair, who will 
“soon make Michael Linning hide his diminished head.“ 
Blackwood’s Magazine, No lix. p. 690. 


ce 
ee 


What immediately follows is little short of intuition. It 
is our friend the Literary Gazette once more, as promised. 


5. “ Poor Dr Stukely never dreamed that a future age would 
“ produce a tribe of crazy sciolists, denominating themselves cra- 
c niologists, (which they do not); that these visionary abortions 
“ would establish in modern Athens, formerly known by the 
* name of Edinburgh, a Phrenological Society, (why not Crani- 
* logical ?) and open a toy-shop in the Strand for the sale of casts 
from the heads of those worthies who have been executed for 
murder, rape, and larceny; or, to employ the technical 
* phraseology of this crew, who have been martyrs to excessive 
ee destructiveness, amativeness, and secretiveness. How would 
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ce the tente of that philosopher have revolted on seeing M. 
“ De Fie prin out to pi customers an imperceptible eminence 
ct or invisible depression, as the only reason for the fatal sentence 
cc of the law! d what would he have said on learning that it 


ec was the height of the fashion for every fool to have a cast of 
“ his own head !"—Lonpon Literary Gazette, 13th Sept. 1823, 


The classification of the above notable extract rather per- 
plexed us. We first thought it merited a place among the 
Witticisms, where its author, we doubt not, would, if con- 
sulted, have placed it. Its preponderating impertinence, 
however, removed the difficulty. l 


IV.—WRETCHED JOKES. 


1. “ We cannot not to raise upon ourselves a pitiless 
“ < storm’—all Gall’s bitterness, and all Spurzheim’s spleen.”— 
Edinburgh Review, No xlix. p. 229. 


2. “ By a proper gauging of the head without, they can tell toa 
* trifle how Duch it contains within. They have always found, 
er chat the larger the cranial pert of the head measured upon the 
“outside, akin and all, the greater the quantity of brain lodged 
in the cranial cavity. So it is the simplest process in the 
“ world. Shave a man’s head, and you have the measure of his 
“ mind in a moment. Multiply the length by the breadth, and 
“ the product by the thickness, and his philosophy and feeling 
ce will come out to the fraction of an inch. The remark is as 
* old as it is said to be true, that no real hero is a hero to his 
ce valet de chambre. Let all those whom it may concern now 
* remember, that no man can be a pretended philosopher to his 
c barber.”—Edinburgh Review, No xlix. p. 246. 


3. In the course of our own experience, we have observed that 
“ persons who have a lurking affection for port-wine have uni- 
“ formly a certain redness of nose; and yet we are far from 
“ conceiving ourselves warranted to infer from this, that the 
“ nasal hue is the cause of the vinous partiality. Some, on the 
“ contrary, are disposed to maintain that it is rather the fet 3 
“ but this we hold to be quite wicked and calumnious. Again, 
ce it is a remark, which we have never found to fail, that all 
great lawyers have long and very mobile fingers, digiti pre- 
© hensiles, as Linneus would have called them, with a 
“ remarkably smooth cuticle or epidermis on the palms of 
“ their hands. Shall we therefore conclude that this length and 
“ flexibility of finger, and this exceeding smoothness of palm, 
“ are the cause of eminence in the law? No; this may be a 
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ce case of mere coincidence ; nay, the professional eminence may 
“ indirectly be the cause of some of these phenomena; but this 
ee ig dangerous ground.” —Edinburgh Review, No xlix. p. 247. 


4. Whether the organ of hope goes upwards or downwards, 
ce backwards or forwards; whether the organ of order stands 
*¢ quite clear of that of tune; whether the organ of combative- 
“ ness does not intertwine with the organ of desiructivenese ; 
ee whether the organ of wit does not run the organ of imitation 
re through the body; whether one might not scoop out the 
*€ organ of covetiveness, from end to end, as a cheesemonger with 
cc his wimble does a bit of Stilton, and yet not interfere in the 
c least with the organ either of benevolence or of veneration ;— 
“ these, and many other questions of equal importance, would 
“be in vain determined by an inspection of the engravings 
* alone.”—Edinburgh Review, No xlix. p. 250. 


5. Then, in point of extravagance, we do think, that since 
* the in ents of every sort covering the skull seem to pre- 
cc sent so little impediment to the exercise of their acute vision, 
* and their erudite touch, in the discovery of the bumps, it 
* would have made very little difference to them, and been 
“ vastly more convenient for their customers, if they had affirm- 
ce ed they could discover a man's character through his 
« night-cap, or his hat, or a wig of four stories, or even through 
„ both hat and wig, at the distance of twenty miles, provided 
* they had a good telescope and the weather were clear. Edin- 
burgh Review, No xlix. p. 253. 


6. Why do the phrenologists restrict themselves to thirty-three 
. cerebral or ?—Why have they not found more ?—An organ 
of angling for instance ;—of hunting,—(of cobbling,—or of punch- 
drinking ?)}—Blackwood's Magazine. 


7. As craniology ia a science of bumps, some of them good, 
and some of them bad, it follows, that a character may be made 
perfect, by planing off, or scooping out” the bad bumps.— 


8. Converse.—A proper application of steel-caps or helmets, so 
constructed as to restrain the growth of the bad bumps, and 
favour the growth of the good, would make the whole human 
race perfectly virtuous and intellectual,—nothing but Socrateses, 
Newtons, and Howards in the world. For a detail of this 
plan, vide Blackwood’s Magazine, No liv. p. 74. 


9. c In the education of yout the phenomenon is quite fa- 
“ miliar, that both the intellectual and moral powers are stimu- 
“ lated and improved by scholastic castigation. Therefore these 
powers are not situated in the lead. Black woods Maga- 
zine, No liv. p. 74. 
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10. Why is like a parrot ?—Ans. Because it is far- 
1 ~ 


11. Why is the saying, As the bell clinks the fool thinks, ap- 

iceble to a phrenologist ?—Ans. Because the phrenologist sees 
in the brain, as the fool hears in the clink of the bell, the disor. 
dered fancies of his own imagination. 


The last two overpowering arguments formed part of a 
lecture on natomy and physiology delivered in this city. 


V.-INDECENCIES, NASTINESSES, AND BRUTALITIES. 


The published examples of these modes of refuting phre- 
nology, we think it just to all other of our publishing ene- 
mies to say, distinguish the classic page of Blackwood alone. 


1. In the Note on page 74 of the liv. Number, is an indecent 
allusion to an anecdote invented against the late Dr Webster of 
i „ which every debauched dotard will instantly tell 
you, if you give him the association. The indelicacy is also a 
wretched joke. It is meant to establish by possibility the organ 
of benevolence elsewhere than in the brain. We content our- 
selves with referring to the foul passage, to make good our 
charge ;—we will not quote it. 


2. The whole discussion is groesly indecent, where these moral 

jlosophers comment on Dr Spurzheim’s observations on here- 

i excellencies and faults. They entitle it, Improvement 
*¢ of Intellect from Cross-breeds of ius.“ No liv. p. 75. 


3. Dr Clyster’s” theory, as propounded on 74 of No liv. 
and the pretended misprint for covetiveness, with the witty re- 
marks thence arising, all as contained in a Note to page 76, are 
specimens alike beastly. The comparison contained in the pa- 
tagraph at the foot of the 2d column on page 690 of No liv. is 
too sickening even to be described. If we were asked whence it 
came, we should say from a carouse of jolly beggars. 


4. Jests on human suffering, in its most horrible visita- 
tions, are well and truly called brutalities. In attempting 
to ridicule that most demonstrable doctrine of phrenology, 
the pathognomy, or manner, expression, and attitude cor- 
responding to several of the faculties, Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine says,— 
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ce We believe also that Haggart's general ce cor- 
ce responded very nearly with the above description. Ve never 
‘but once had the pleasure of seeing him, and then we particu- 
“ larly remarked ‘ the stiffened approach of the shoulders to 
“< the head.’ But candour forces us to remark, that appearances 
% may have been temporary and deceitful, for he had just been 
turned off: and in that predicament it is possible that the 
“ shoulders of any gentleman might make a stiffened approach 
er to his head,” &c.——-No liz. p. 686. 


Mr Combe still observed the same laudable delicacy and re- 
fined humanity towards him (Haggart) who was the subject 
“ of his queries, and soon about likewise to be the subject of the 
“ still more searching-home thrusts of Dr Monro, that had 
marked the whole of his behaviour during their interview.“ 
No lix. p. 683. 


“ Even on the scaffold, where he conducted himself in a man- 
“ ner deserving the highest approbation, he did not, we are told 
1 (for we were a minute or two behind our time“), &. No 
ix. 


ce We saw him dissected. Ibid. 
As amateurs, we would ask, or as students? 


We should not have been entitled to adduce as a speci- 
men of brutality, quaad phrenologia, the dialogue which led 
to the one already given, relative to the story of the turnip, 
unless it was evidently meant to introduce that notable false- 
hood. It is of great consequence that our opponents should 
be properly branded. 


592 the disgusting conversation about executions in No Ixxvi. 
p. 592. 

Tuxsx are the ignoble means by which men, who yet style 
themselves philosophers, and are pleased to hold at nought 
the power of observation, and the reasonings of all other intel- 
ligent creatures, have deemed it philosophical to treat one 
of the most important inductive inquiries which science has 
yet been called upon to prosecute ;—these are the wea- 
pens with which they have endeavoured to annoy and ob- 
struct those who have given that inquiry their serious at- 
tention. To answer such reasonings were degradation only 
less profound than to employ them; but it were of the worst 
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ezample to allow them to pass unnoticed. In future, there- 
fore, we will record them. We will insure them their fitting 
meed of unsparing exhibition; for there is severe retribu- 
tion for such malignity and fatuity in simple exposure. 
The transgressor who attracts no notice, when one of the 
multitude, becomes an object of immensely-increased regard, 
when sole occupant of an elevation created expressly to shew 
him; and the same critique on his character which goes for 
nothing as he moves in the world below, tells a thousand- 
fold when looked wp to on a label affixed to his breast,— 


PILLORY 8HALL BE OUB ENGINE OF PUNISHMENT. 


Inour subsequent numbers, and for future offences®, we pledge 
ourselves to have in constant readiness a very efficient ma- 
chinery for conferring the sort of distinction to which we 
have alluded. The promoted shall be seen in every point 
of view, in their genuine weakness and ugliness; and there 
shall not be wanting rings and bolts, of every size, for secur- 
ing heads, hands, and hoofs, and a post for ears, in all their 
variety of length and hirsuteness. 

Let us be perfectly understood. We force our doctrine 
on no one; but we are well entitled to say, attack it fair- 
s ly—attack us fairly, or let both alone.” We cannot too 
often repeat, that all candid inductive opponents, who 
love tmth better than a paltry hollow reputation, shall meet 
with our most perfect respect and consideration ; nay, even 
speculative @ priori reasoners, who are at once sincere and 
civil, shall have no reason to complain of our manner to 
them, when we perform the easy task of pointing out their 
errors. But all falsehood, unfairness, malevolence, imperti- 
nence, and folly, we shall drive back from ourselves, and 
brush away from our science. 


specimens D consider emacs as not having yet actually sood in oar ploy.” 
Í to i as not having yet in our pillory. 

+ Names shall on no account be pinned to outrages, un eurrenderca by the 
delinquents themselves, in any mede of clear and unequivocal voluntary publicity. 
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Before any impartial person joins our enemies in bestow- 
ing upon us the epithets of presumptuous, severe, merciless, 
cruel, or any other of the list which delinquents always have 
in readiness for a well-deserved retribution, let him call to 
mind, the long and heavy account of aggression which we 
have to settle, and he will not only not grudge us our re- 
venche, but cheer us, if we bear us well in the contest. It is 
likely, that our punitory establishment will deter incipient 
delinquents ; but old offenders we do not expect to reform. 
The philosophers of the punch-school especially are commit- 
ted, and bound to proceed with their refutation of our in- 
duction—with their “ arguments with a vengeance,” and 
their personalities, till their fabric of folly is completed; 
and fool and anti-phrenologist” shall be held by universal 
consent to be convertible terms.“ 

But we must not conclude without a word of expostula- 
tion with men of real scientific habits, who know what in- 
duction is, and can appreciate a system built upon that 
basis. The sooner they cease to scorn, and begin to learn, 
the better for themselves. We tell them that they do 
neither well nor wisely to neglect phrenology—that they 
act absurdly to prejudge it. We tell them—disdain us as 
they may—that it is to be disgracefully behind the science 
of the age, to live in Chinese-like contempt of an inquiry 
which deeply engages a number of men in no way their in- 
feriors, either in philosophical acuteness, or powers or 
habits of just reasoning. The inquiry is too far advanced 
to make this insolence of office longer safe. The system is 
greatly too near its certain destination of being deemed the 
most important discovery of modern times, to leave it prudent 
for even the greatest philosopher to entrench himself against ` 
it in his imagined strong-hold, where, if he remain, he must 
soon make a very ridiculous figure, and run the risk of be- 
ing a by-word to every school-boy, as one of those who, in 


* Drunkenness, as an excuse, will on no account be listened to. 
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the nineteenth century, opposed the progress of che true 
science of mind. 
One sign of the times is worth the regard of the most 
securely established philosopher. The doctrine, which he 
unwisely despises, is rapidly taking hold of the reason, and 
delighting the imaginations of the rising generation. They 
have no exclusive theories which they love better than 
truth; no philosophic dignities and reputations in jeopardy ; 
no pride to be offended by the success of a system which 
they have not committed themselves by contemning. Phre- 
nology is rife among the young men. They discuss it in 
their friendships, study it practically in themselves and in 
each other, debate it in their societies, and evince their opi- 
nion of the truth of its principles by their votes. Let their 
philosophical instructors remember, that these youths will 
goon be men, who will look back on Alma Mater with a con- 
tempt for her doting metaphysics, which will turn their sons 
from her gates to the schools of the phrenologists. 


THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
Nol. 


ARTICLE I. 
SUPPRESSION OF PHRENOLOGY. 


ec In eldest times, ere mortals writ or read, 

“ Ere Pallas issued from the Thunderer’s head, 
Dol xxGS o'er all possessed her antient right, 
Daughter of Caaos, and Eternal Nient. 

* Fate in their dotage this fair Idiot gave, 

t: Gross as her sire, and as her mother grave; 


“ Laborious, heavy, busy, bold, and blind, 

“ She ruled in native anarchy the MIND, 

* STILL HER OLD EMPIRE TO RESTORE SHE TRIES, 

“t For, born a goddess, Dulness never dies.”—Donctap. 


Soue time ago, we heard an eminent philosopher give it as 
his decided opinion, “ that the pestiferous nonsense PHREN- 
“ oLoey ought to be put down by the hand of power.” This 
opinion made the greater impression upon our minds, that 
it came from one who had an important interest in maintain- 
ing his title to the philosophic character, by a strict adher- 
ence to the rule, neither to adopt any matter of knowledge 
upon trust, nor to reject it without examination. We 
therefore presumed that he had, with suitable patience 
and care, with due fairness and candour, investigated the 
numerous facts on which Phrenology is said to be founded, 
Vor. I.—No I. A 
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and had either proved them to be fallacious, or overturned 
them by the force of his own counter-observations. Al- 
though we did, for a moment, hesitate to think that the 
Magistrate's interference would, in such circumstances, be 
necessary, it was plain to us that the authoritative would 
give signal vigour to the scientific refutation ; and we there- 
fore applauded the opinion as the result of absolute philoso- 
phic wisdom. 

So laudable a proposition could not long remain a mere 
opinion. Some serious measures have lately been taken by 
the regularly endowed and official guardians of truth, whose 
duty it is to obviate or extirpate error; and we are happy 
to have it in our power to make our readers acquainted with 
the progress of an undertaking so suitable to the light and 
liberality of the nineteenth century. The result, we doubt 
not, will be as complete as the means have been wise and 
energetic. 

As it naturally occurred to the projectors of this great mea- 
sure, that any local, or even national authority was of too 
limited jurisdiction to interfere, with effect, in a matter which 
concerned scientific truth in general, they concluded that a 
power ought to be sought for of more extended sway, to pro- 
Dounce and execute judgment. The Society for the Sup- 
pression of Liberty, then met at Verona, was sounded; but 
the members of that august body gave no encouragement, 
not only because they had other heresies to put down, but 
because to them there appeared no difference between the 
nonsense called phrenology and the nonsense called meta- 
physics. This was the decided opinion of the Emperor of all 
the Russias, and, as he could answer, of the whole Russian 
population. The other potentates concurred, for themselves, 
in that opinion, without giving the same assurance of the as- 
sent of all their subjects. No other society, or body corporate 
possessing sufficient power, presented itself; and thus some 
painful delay was experienced. At last, it was determined 
by those more immediately concerned in the early and effec- 
tual extinction of a sedition which threatened to involve al- 
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tars and CHAIRS in one common ruin, to invite to a convoca- 
tion metaphysicians from all the universities of Europe, for 
` the purpose of deliberating on the subject. This learned, 
wise, and impartial body, accordingly met ; and, after solemn 
discussion, and much anxious communing, resolved to claim 
the interposition of a tribunal whose friendly influence and 
regard they had repeatedly felt in former emergencies, and 
whose supremacy extends unquestioned over all the regions 
of transcendentalism and abstraction. Their enlightened ap- 
peal was in terms as follows :— 


UNTO the most Profound, Impenetrable, and Mysterious 
Powers, CHAOS, NIGHT, and DULNESS : 


The Petition of the Prorgssozs, TEACHERS, and ADMIRERS 
of the sublime Science of Metaphysics in all the Universities 
of Europe, 


Confidently Sheweth ; 
Tuar, for two thousand years, your petitioners and their 
predecessors have been engaged in inventing, explicating, and 
perfecting the philosophy of mind; and their labours have 
been crowned with distinguished success. They have, se- 
verally and successively, elaborated, erected, and establish- 
ed the most splendid and beautiful systems of metaphy- 
sical science, systems exhibiting every diversity of principle 
and form, and curiously adapted to every variety of the hu- 
man understanding. Your petitioners, and their prede- 
cessors, have dedicated themselves to this highly important 
and practically useful pursuit,“ in virtue of the natural 
“ superiority which men of general views possess over the 


© s It is not, however, merely as a subj of speculative curiosi „that the - 
- ciples of the human mind deserve a careful exeeninatio examination. The nager fo be 
. of i are various; and some of them of such 
“ importance, as to render it astonishing, that, amidst all the success with which 
“the subordinate sciences have been cultivated, this, which comprehends t the 
seernciples of all of them, should be still suffered to remain in its i 
# Elements, part ed. eect. 1. OF the Ualty of the Philowpiy cf the 
Homan Mind. 
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& common drudges of business; and each of your said pe- 
titioners and their said predecessors, being necessarily in him- 
self a quintessence, prototype, and representative of human 
nature in the abstract, has, by “ attentive and patient reflec- 
tion on the subjects of his own consciousness,”+ given birth to 
a theory, in which he himself clearly perceives the profoundest 
truths, combined with the most transcendent beauties ;—the 
whole appearing, in the eyes of the inventor, characterized by 
the most perfect consistency and philosophical harmony. 

In this manner the said science has been, during the 
whole period aforesaid, amplified, improved, decorated, and 
enriched, until it has attained an extent and a magnifi- 
cence, utterly unappreciable by the ignorant vulgar; and 
it has latterly been advancing towards the acmé of sublimity, 
with a rapidity and force which can only be compared to that 
of a comet, in approaching its perihelion :—The said science 
is at this moment actually making the most prodigious pro- 
gress, under the auspices of your Profundities, and by and 
through the infinite pains and labour bestowed thereon by 
your petitioners :—And when the said science shall, by these 
means, and the continuance of your august influences, be 
brought to a state of absolute perfection, and shall have 
cc acquired that ascendant in human affairs” to which its su- 
perior importance entitles it,—a consummation which your pe- 


2 Stewart's Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, chap. 4. sect. 7. 


Schiller appears in the following lines to have justly appreciated their superiority. 
DER METAPHYSIKER, 

Wie tief liegt unter mir die Welt, 

„Kaum seh’ ich noch die Menschlein unten wallen ! 

‘© Wie trägt mich meine Kunst, die HöcHsTE unter allen, 

80 nahe an des Himmels Zeit “ 

So ruft von seines Thurmes Dache 

Der Schieferdecker,—so der kleine grosse Mann 

Hans METATHTSsIxus in seinem Schreibgemache. 

Sag an, du kleiner grosser Man 

Der Thurm, von dem dein Blick so vornehm niederschauet, 

Wovon ist er—woranf ist er erbauet ? 

Wie kamm du selbst hinauf, -und seine kahlen Höh'n, 

Wozu sind sie dir nuts, als in das Thal zu seh'n? 

. Schiller's Gedichte. 

+ Stewart's Elements, Introduction, part I. 
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titioners calculate with the utmost confidence will be realized 
within the very reasonable period of two thousand years from 
this time, your petitioners anticipate, as they are well warranted 
to do, the greatest benefits as its results: Then the sublimity 
and practical utility of this noble science will be seen. in all 
their lustre; then the whole human race will reap its fruits 
in unmeasured abundance, and have their intellectual and 
moral natures” polished, refined, humanized, strengthened, 
and adorned, and raised to the most exalted pitch of excel- 
lence ;* men will then be instructed in the true arts of mak- 
ing laws and governing kingdoms, —a knowledge of which 
they are at present most lamentably destitute; even the 
vulgar, though utterly incapable, themselves, of rising to 
the heights and sublimities of the science, will experience 
the many great and practical advantages which the various 
clear and harmonious theories and systems of your peti- 
tioners, and their successors, will afford to them,—in training 
and educating their children;}—in dedicating them to the 
several professions and pursuits for which they are respec- 
tively fitted ;—in selecting fit persons for public and official 
situations ;—in discriminating the talents and dispositions 
of all persons with whom the said vulgar must necessarily be 
connected, in friendship, family alliance, or business, which 


Jo how great a perfection the intellectual and moral nature of man is ca- 
* peble of being raised by cultivation, it is difficult to conceive. The effects of 
* early, continued, and systematical education, in the care of those children who 
“t are trained, for the sake of gain, to feats of strength loeb ey per- 


er to form with 
“ respect to the i improvement of the species. Pe Stewarts Elements, p. 


— — den ta few 
~ leading individuals, may, perha luce more art of mankind and pey forms of 
i been 
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mental qualifications it much concerns the said vulgar to 
know before forming such connexions and alliances ;—in 
the treatment and cure of fatuous and insane persons ;—in 
the reclaiming, illuminating, informing, and convincing of 
their errors, all wrong-headed sceptics, enthusiasts, and fa- 
natics :#*—ALL which, and various other advantages, which 
must ultimately result from a true philosophy of mind, when 
it shall have acquired the ascendant, as aforesaid, the said 
vulgar may confidently expect will be reaped by their poste- 
rity in the hundredth generation, arising entirely from the 
labours and discoveries of your petitioners, made and to be 
made. In the meantime, until the said science is so per- 
fected, as aforesaid, the said vulgar, not being capable of appre- 
ciating our said transcendental discoveries, must be contented 
to go on as heretofore in their own stupid, unsystematic, 
blundering way,—that is to say, appointing persons to fill 
offices from family connexion and political interest; marry- 
ing on account of beauty, wealth, or outward accomplish- 
ments, without regard to the abstract qualities of their 
minds, or the structure of their intellectual faculties ; entrust- 
ing their children in infancy to the care of nurses and cham. 
bermaids, and, in more advanced years, to pragmatical pe- 
dants, both equally ignorant of metaphysics; consigning the 
insane to the care of physicians, by whom the said science 
of metaphysics is also utterly neglected; and committing the 
enacting of laws, and governing of kingdoms, to statesmen 
and politicians, all equally ignorant, or at least neglectful, of 
the said sublime science of metaphysics;—the which dis- 
orders, however deplorable, must be submitted to for the 
present as what cannot be helped; but all of which will be 
duly remedied and amended, so soon as your petitioners and 


u mamaras the tendency which there is to permon in eaabtshel ions, 
e 
g, when it shall once have acquired the ascendant ; and when proper means 

u shall be employed to su it by a more perfect system of education.” Se. 
+ arf's Elements, p. 2. § I. ut supra. 


— 
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reasonable period aforesaid. 


rosecuting their said tran 

satisfied, that “ among 

natural history of the 

the “mind and 

one another, 

er „engaged the 

uly necessary in the 

nevertheless, your 

philosophical, and expe- 

v the body in their said tran- 

to leave the subject in that pro- 

‘ure, doubtless for the most salutary 

vusly wrapped around it,—a mystery 

finitely to the true dignity of the science 

il be evident to your Profundities from the 

„ar and concise statement 

ugh your petitioners admit that the mind és con- 

„ied with the body, yet this connexion is general, philoso- 
phical, and platonic, and by no means of such a real, obvi- 
ous, and palpable kind, as might be, in any degree, appre- 
hended or understood by the vulgar; and accordingly, in a 
great variety of instances, the mind and the body are known 
to manifest their respective faculties and powers, altogether 
independently of each other. And first, in regard to the 
body, this is proved, not merely by the phenomena of sleep- 
walking, but by the familiar and every-day occurrence of the 
bodies of men and women which are every where met with, 
going through all the functions of eating and sleeping, rising 
at certain hours and putting on clothes, walking and talk- 
ing, attending’ dinner parties, and frequenting routes, plays, 
balls, churches, and other places of public amusement and in- 
struction, without ever manifesting, in the whole course of this 
their varied existence, any mental faculty whatever. The other 


© Stewart's Preliminary Dissertation, part II. p. 199, 200. 
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part of the proposition is equally well proved, not merely by 
the well-known phenomena of ghosts and apparitions, accounts 
of which have been handed down to us from the earliest 
times, and respecting which many learned and scientific 
treatises have been given to the world by your petitioners, 
their predecessors and allies; but by the not less incon- 
testable fact, that your petitioners, as well as their brethren 
the poets, and other men of general views and exalted genius, 
so far from being chained and bound down to a piece of vile 
earth, like the common drudges of business,” are capable 
of sending forth their souls, on voyages of discovery, through 
the boundless regions of space and time, pervading and per-. 
meating all actual and possible existence, and darting in a 
moment from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven,” al- 
together unshackled by material organs, and not only with. 
out assistance from the body, but without any aid from ex- 
perience, or the observation of dull and uninteresting mat- 
ters of fact. This power is of eminent service to your peti- 
tioners, particularly when engaged in their said transcen- 
dent speculations, as, by this mode of proceeding, your 
petitioners have been enabled to advance their science in 
the most dignified and mysterious manner, infinitely be- 
yond the range of the present every-day world, or what is 
by the vulgar called nature, —and this independence on 
fact and observation has been the true cause of all that ex- 
traordinary symmetry, beauty, and perfection, perceivable in 
the several theories of your petitioners, and of the wonderful 
harmony and agreement which, amidst ali their variety, sub- 
sist among them. Hence, in the science of mind invented 
by your petitioners, and their predecessors aforesaid, the body 
is either necessary or not necessary to the mental manifesta- 
tions, as best suits the special argument of your petitioners 
for the time; the philosophy of mind being, in this manner, 
rendered extremely convertible, and admirably fitted for 
supporting or subverting, as may be required, all imaginable 
and conceivable views, systems, hypotheses, opinions, creeds, 
and theories whatsoever, - to the great benefit and advantage 
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of the whole human race, and the infinite convenience, ac- 
commodation, and satisfaction of your petitioners, 

In contemplating the final result of their labours, your 
petitioners cannot regard without some emotion of envy, the 
brilliant lot which awaits the sages of future times, by whom 
this sublime science is to be at last perfected, and their fortu- 
nate cotemporaries, on whom the full light and splendour of 
their ultimate discoveries are destined to fall. 

Bur, notwithstanding the brilliant prospects thus held out 
to mankind by and through the labours of your petitioners’ 
predecessors, your petitioners themselves, and their suc- 
cessors, and IN SPITE of your petitioners’ exclusive right, as 
inventors, discoverers, elaborators, custodiers, and venders, 
of all faets, doctrines, theories, hypotheses, systems, creeds, 
notions, dogmas, first lines, and outlines, of and concerning 

mind and its powers, intellectual and moral, and as the only 
persons capable, from understanding the said several facts, 
doctrines, theories, hypotheses, systems, creeds, notions, dog- 
mas, first lines, and outlines, of applying the same to the 
practical business of life, from which the beneficial results 
before mentioned will assuredly follow, as aforesaid, to the 
gest delectation, high honour, and immortal renown of 
Jour petitioners;—-YET TRUE IT 18, that two wicked and 
eril disposed persons, F. J. Gall and J. G. Spurzheim, 
styled doctors of medicine, but held in utter abhorrence by 
al who exercise power or hold office in our schools, ecol- 
leges, and universities, not having the fear of your Profun- 
dities before their eyes, and in manifest contempt of your 
wadoubted lawful authority in all matters connected with the 
aid philosophy of mind, aided and abetted by two most se- 
tious, schismatic, troublesome, and disorderly persons, calted 
Reason and Exrrxizncs, and pretending to act under their 
sole direction and guidance, but without the license, permis- 
sion, grant, or endowment of your petitioners, the only 
legal inventors, discoverers, elaborators, custodiers, and ven- 


e « Is there no Arbuthnot now, to chastise the follies of our Craniologists? 
Stewart's Dissertation, Part II. Note H. H. 
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ders, as aforesaid, have not only presumed to take upon 
them to dispute with your petitioners, their said exclusive 
and undoubted rights and privileges, as inventors, proprie- 
tors, and venders of the said philosophy of mind in all its 
branches, degrees, stages, and relations, but have farther 
introduced, or attempted to introduce, into the said philoso- 
phy, the most abominable, flagrant, and mischievous inno- 
vations, to the great and lasting injury of the whole human 
race, and to the incredible grief, disturbance, vexation, loss, 
and detriment of your petitioners. 

More particularly, frst, the said F. J. Gall and J. G. 
Spurzheim, aided and abetted as aforesaid, despising the au- 
thority of your petitioners, questioning the unquestionable 
fact that the consciousness of each of your petitioners is an 
exact and essential type of the minds of the whole human 
race,—a fact, the benefit of which, notwithstanding all the 
` differences in their creeds, systems, and doctrines, your peti- 
tioners have always considered to belong to each other as a 
legitimate patrimony, heir-loom, and property, —and neglect- 
ing and vilifying the grand, simple, and transcendental me- 
thods of speculation used by your petitioners and their prede- 
cessors, time out of mind,—have adopted in its place the poor, 
low, creeping, pitiful, beggarly method of investigating the 
subject by the observation of facts, which they are pleased to 
call “ following nature; thereby, so far as in them lies, de- 
grading the philosophy of mind from its original, grand, 
lofty, and mysterious character, bringing it down to the con- 
ceptions, and levelling it to the capacities of the common 
« drudges of business,” and voluntarily, and with open eyes, 
rejecting “ all the knowledge which has been accumulated 
s concerning the mind”* by your petitioners and their prede- 
cessors, and resorting, in order to obtain information, to a 
state of “ total ignorance,”+-—a mode of proceeding which 
argues either the most consummate folly and stupidity, or 
else a degree of wickedness and malignity which it is quite 


* Blackwood’s Magazine, No LXXII. p. 101. + Ibid. 
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appalling to your petitioners to think of, and which all the 
true and loyal subjects of your Profundities regard, or ought 
to regard, with the utmost horror, detestation, and loathing. 

Secondly. The said F. J. Gall and J. G. Spurzheim, aid- 
ed and abetted as aforesaid, and proceeding by the aforesaid 
paltry, dilatory, and empirical method of observing facts, 
have attempted to degrade and vulgarize the mind, by repre- 
senting it as constantly, and in all circumstances in this life, 
influenced by the condition of the body, and even dependent 
on it for the power of manifesting its faculties,—a heresy of 
the most dangerous nature, leading to materialism, fatalism, 
the subversion of religion and morality, and even to atheisth 
itself, in defiance and contempt of the aforesaid mysterious 
doctrine taught by your petitioners, namely, that although 
there is a sort of general and philosophical intercourse be- 
tween the mind and the body, they are by no means joined 
together, for better for worse, but may be considered either 
as joined or as disjoined in any particular case, as may hap- 
pen to be most convenient for your petitioners at the time, 
to the end of rendering all the actual phenomena of mind 
explicable on any particular theory that is advanced, or that 
may be hereafter advanced, by any of your petitioners or 
their successors, to the great increase of the dignity and 
mystery of the said science of metaphysics,—to the infinite 
satisfaction, delectation, and edification of the said human 
race,—and to the unspeakable convenience, comfort, and re- 
pose of your petitioners. 

Thirdly. The said F. J. Gall and J. G. Spurzheim, aided 
and abetted as aforesaid, in farther prosecution of their said 
wicked and felonious design to vilify and degrade the mind, 
for the purposes aforesaid, have dared to affirm, that the 
brain, a mass of pulpy matter, evidently intended indeed to 
fill up the cavity of the head, and spare nature the horror 
of a vacuum, but in regard to the sublime science, the inter- 
ests of which we now advocate, of a use, if any, by your pe- 
titioners, and all regular and legitimate philosophers, utterly 
inexplicable, and into which they have no wish to inquire,— 
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have dared to affirm, we say, that the brain is neither more 
nor less than the orgun of the mind, by means of which, 
the said mind manifests its faculties during life, a most 
obviously absurd sapposition, inasmuch as it is easy to be 
perceived, that the said brain is “ of a clammy consistence, 
« and can no more retain motion than a quagmire, and 
so cannot possibly be the organ of any thing; —and, besides 
other foolish facts and authorities in support of said doctrine, 
reference has absurdly been made, in evidence thereof, to the 
writings of one William Shakspeare, a person to your Pro- 
fundities utterly unknown, ignorant of the sublime mysteries 
of metaphysics,—destitute of all general views,—and a mere 
drudge, attached to, and deriving his sole merit from, the 
observation of mature,—who has somewhere asserted, that 
« when the brains were out the man would die, a most 
false, unfounded, and wicked assertion, as is clearly proved 
by the facts before referred to, and by divers authentic and 
well-attested cases known to your Profundities, where various 
individuals were known not merely to live, but to manifest, 
in vigour and perfection, all the powers, faculties, and sentt- 
ments of the mind, they ever possessed, after every atom of 
their brains had oozed out, been shot away, utterly wasted, 
and altogether obliterated ;+ and which wicked assertion of 
the said William Shakspeare is not only false, but leads di- 
rectly to materialism, fatalism, atheism, and the subversion 
of religion and morality, as aforesaid. 

Fourthly. The said F. J. Gall and J. G. Spurzheim, 
not content with affirming generally a constant and invariable 
connexion, in this life, between the mind and the brain, have, 
with an unheard-of perseverance in their aforesaid folly, 
wickedness, and malignity, collected, or pretended to collect 


„ Glanvill. 

+ * If it is meant to be affirmed that total destruction of the brain is uniformly 
** followed by loss of intellect, we demand where the cases are by which that point 
e has been established ? Is there a single instance on record in which complete 
* destruction of this organ had been observed, and in which a total cessation of 
intellect followed as the ert of that destruction? We will not pretend to affirm 
1 that there are no such cases recorded, but if there be any, we are altogether iga 
1 norant of them,” == Edinburgh Review, Vol. XXV. p. 244, 
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together, a prodigious number of skulls of deceased persons, 
—disturbing the repositories of the dead, to the great scandal, 
alarm, and horror, of all the peaceable, well-disposed sub- 
jects of your most profound reverences; and have also made, 
or pretended to make, a prodigious number of observations 
on living subjects, by a process partly resembling that of 
pawing, kneading, or nibbling, as practised by graziers when 
feeling and estimating the carcasses of sheep; from which 
they have proceeded, still more outrageously, to actual mea- 
surement, and have “ gauged all the prominent craniums in 
“ Germany, and ascertained the solid contents of every cele- 
“ brated head in France; and, for the more extensive dis- 
semination of their said wicked doctrines, they have farther 
engaged in making and collecting casts of various heads in 
plaster: ALL most disgusting, vulgar, and mechanical ope- 
rations, utterly unworthy any man of enlarged and general 
views, and unbecoming the dignity of a philosopher. And 
they pretend to have discovered, as the result of number- 
less such observations, that, wherever certain bumps, lumps, 
elevations, or protuberances, are found in the head, indicat- 
ing, as they foolishly affirm, that certain part sor portions of 
the included brain are largely developed, the same are always 
found connected with certain powers, sentiments, or propen- 
sities of mind ; and, this connexion being found invariable in 
all observed cases, they hence absurdly and wickedly con- 
clude the saidportions of brain to be the organs of the said 
several powers, sentiments, or propensities; and they have far- 
ther pretended and stated, that the result of this examination 
and observation has been to establish a certain, and they 
have the impudence to say, an intelligible analysis of the 
primary faculties of the mind, of which they affirm no less 
than thirty-three to be already distinctly discovered and as- 
certained: ALL WHICH STATEMENTS are mere 
shallow and quackish pretences, wickedly-devised and malig- 
nantly-intended contrivances, in as much as, First, All the 


© Edinburgh Review, VoL XXV. p 227. 
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said pretended facts and observations of the said F. J. Gall 
and J. G. Spurzheim, and their followers, calling them- 
selves phrenologists, are utterly false, feigned, forged, fabri- 
cated, and unfounded, the skulls produced by them not 
being the real skulls of human beings, but those of horses, 
sheep, cows, apes, baboons, and other unseemly animals, or 
else artificially contrived and fabricated by them out of 
the bones of such animals, and the casts referred to being 
modelled upon turnips and other bulbous roots.* Secondly, 
Even if all the said alleged observations as to the apparent di- 
versities of form in the human head were true, they would 
afford no proof whatever of the aforesaid theory, in as much 
as the greatest difference stated to be observed between dif- 
ferent individuals in the development even of the largest or- 
gans does not exceed one inch and a half,—a space which, 
as your Profundities well know, is nothing when compared 
with the thickness of the skulls of many of your petitioners, 
and of others of the truly loyal and most devotedly-attached 
subjects of your Profundities; and such a difference occur- 
ring on such a head arguing nothing respecting the form or 
size of the included brain, it being manifest to us, that 
“human heads are rather like unto hazel nuts, whereof many 
t that be equally large to look upon do yet possess, some a 
« thicker, some a thinner shell; some a smaller, some a larger 
“ kernel,”+ and it being notorious with your said petitioners 
and lieges, that many, indeed the majority of them, are not 
conscious of their possessing any brains at all —-T'hirdly, That 
setting all this aside, the foresaid facts and observations are ut- 
terly irrelevant and superfluous, seeing that your petitioners 
have already discovered all the faculties of the mind, without 
their assistance; and what is more, that, as some of your pe- 
titioners have discovered the mind to require ten or twelve in- 
tellectual faculties, and some of them have discovered that one 
or two faculties are perfectly competent to perform all the intel- 


è Vide Blackwood: Rdin Magazine, No LXXVI. for a fall 
true, and parti 2 — — om 
+ Review, Vol. XXV. p. 266. 
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le etual labour, each votary of the science may fit himself with 
a theory to his liking, and such as will suit his own particu- 
lar case, a matter of infinite advantage and convenience in s0 
important and extensive a subject, and shewing, in the strong- 
est light, the wickedness, absurdity, and folly of the said F. J. 
Gall and J. G. Spurzheim, and their deluded followers,—see- 
ing, that since your petitioners had already supplied the mar- 
ket with such a beautiful variety of systems, ready made, and 
fit for use, the attempt to bring in 4 new one could only arise 
from a wicked desire to delude the public, and to interfere 
with the lawful profits and exclusive privileges of your peti- 
toners, all as aforesaid. But, lastly, and what will com- 
pletely, and for ever, set this absurd system to rest, —notwith- 
standing your petitioners, and some of their friends and well- 
wishers, have used the utmost care and diligence in dissect- 
ing aod anatomizing the brain in all possible ways, cutting it 
in slices, horizontally, vertically, crosswise, and obliquely, 
from top to bottom, and from bottom to top, they have been 
utterly unable, even with the aid of the most powerful glasses 
and microscopes, to discover in it any thing in the least re- 
sembling a faculty of the mind, either intellectual power, pro- 
pensity, or sentiment ;* and not only is there no outward la- 
bel, or other mark or indication set upon the different pre- 
tended organs, or any distinct and visible boundaries of se- 
paration between them, either by march-stones, pits, or other 
more regular, mural, or fossiform divisions; but nothing can 
be found or discovered by your petitioners, in any one of the 
said pretended organs characterizing the functions of the 
same. Thus, for instance, in what is called the organ of 
destructiveness, your petitioners are utterly unable to see any 
thing like cannon-balls, duck-shot, lancets, knives, or other 
cutting, destructive, and lethal weapons; in the organ of con- 
structivencas, there appears nothing like clock-work, spin- 
ning-wheels, levers, screws, or any kind of machinery; not a 

° This was demonstrated in the clearest manner by one of the most eminent 


anatomists and physiologists in this city, during his course of lectures delivered in 
the summer of B present year, 182 
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vestige of the impression of any coin or bank-note can be de- 
tected in the organ of acquisitiveness ; nor any thing like the 
keys of a piano-forte, the stops of a flute, flageolet, or haut- 
boy, or the strings of a violin, in the organ appropriated by 
these pretenders to music, — and so of the rest; from all which 
incontrovertible facts, it is perfectly manifest to your peti- 
tioners, and must be so to your Profundities, and all your 
liege subjects, that the whole is a mere absurd theory, rest- 
ing on no solid foundation, utterly unworthy of any serious 
or attentive consideration, and one which, if it were to gain 
ground, would “ throw disgrace upon the philosophy of this 
* enlightened age.”* 

- AGAINST ALL which monstrous errors, perverse machina- 
tions, very detestable and felonious innovations, and highly- 
injurious and terribly-threatening consequences, your peti- 
tioners confidently apply ‘to your Profundities for nEMEDY 
and REDRESS, 


May IT THEREFORE PLEASE your Profundities to take 
into your most solemn consideration what is above set 
forth, and having commanded the said F. J. Gall and 
J. G. Spurzheim to appear at your bar, refused them 
any opportunity of defending their said indefensible 
system, according to the well-established and very 
venerable form of your High Court: 

Primo, To adjudge and declare, that the said F. J. Gall 
and J. G. Spurzheim, are Germans, and therefore in- 
capable of making any discovery in science, or in any 
manner of way adding to the fund of human know- 
ledge. 

Secundo, To adjudge and declare, that the whole doc- 
trines, facts, observations, and reasonings of the afore- 


© Blackwood’s Magazine, No. LXXII. p. 102. 
+ It is quite beneath the he petitioners to take notice of the trifling inventions of 
paeit and printing, an latterly of a a to which Germany claims to 
dotering the sation of men of ealnged an ral Views, and indeed ford 
attention of men views, 
. —— — 
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said F. J. Gall and J. G. Spurzheim, are and shall be 
(without any examination, of which they are utterly 
unworthy) held to be unfounded, false, ridiculous, 
and absurd, and altogether such as, were they to gain 
ground, would be a disgrace, offence, insult, and 
scandal to this enlightened age;* and that this the 
adjudication and declaration of your Profundities 
shall be received and respected, throughout the whole 
of your extensive dominions, as a logically conclusive, 
and never-to-be-questioned refutation, of the said 
wicked, abominable, and malignant doctrines, now 
and in all time coming; and, for the more effectual 
extinction of the said unqualified piece of empiri- 
cism, may it please your Profundities to authorize 
your petitioners, and their successors, to raise the 
posse comitatus, and to require the aid and assis- 
tance of all your Profundities’ peaceable, loyal, and 
able-bodied subjects, to lend the whole force of their 
lungs towards the utterly overwhelming and extin- 
guishing the said wicked, abominable, and malignant 
doctrines, by laughing, hooting, bellowing, cursing, 
and roaring down any feeble attempts that may be 
made to support the same,—and to make it impera- 
tive on them to lay aside all peculiar and unnecessary 
delicacy, and on the contrary, to apply to the said 
F. J. Gall and J. G. Spurzheim, and their abomin- 
able empiricism, all the vituperative, contemptuous, 
opprobrious, and abusive epithets which can be found 
in their respective vocabularies: and in the mean- 
time to adjudge and declare, that the said F. J. Gall 
and J. G. Spurzheim, and all their coadjutors, ad- 
mirers, and followers, are Quacks, Empirics, Impos- 
tors, Hypocrites, German Illuminati, Crazy Sciolists, 
Abortions, Fools, Frenzied, and Infernal Idiots.+ 


© Blackwood’s Magazine. 
+ Edinburgh Review, No. XLIX. Rennel on Scepticism, Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, postion, Quarterly Review, No XXV. and Literary Gazette. 
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Tertio, To adjudge and declare the mind and body to be 
either connected or unconnected, as may best suit 
any particular theory advanced, or to be hereafter - 
advanced, by any of your petitioners. 

Quarto, To adjudge and declare the brain to be a worth- 
less pulp, utterly unnecessary, and even unfavour- 
able to the perfect exercise of all the powers and fa- - 
culties of the mind; and to ordain the said brain to 
desist and cease from all connexion with the said 
powers of the mind, now, and in all time coming. 

Quinto, To ordain each hemisphere of the said brain, which 
the said F. J. Gall and J. G. Spurzheim have pre- 
sumed, most arbitrarily and unwarrantably, to divide 
into thirty-three portions, each portion being the organ 
of a particular faculty, instantly to resolve itself into 
one homogeneous and unorganized mass, as heretofore, 
and in that entire state, to hold itself in readiness to 
execute any office or function which may be required 
of it by any of your petitioners. 

Sexto, To abolish the whole propensities, sentiments, and 
intellectual powers, proposed and discovered, or pre- 
tended to be discovered by the said F. J. Gall and 
J. G. Spurzheim, and to ordain and declare the same 
to have been from the beginning, to be now, and in 
all time coming, utterly null and void. 

Septimo, To adjudge and declare that the sole and exclu- 
sive right of inventing, making, and vending all 
manner of theories, systems, creeds, notions, dogmas, 
first lines, and outlines, concerning mind in general, and 
the human mind in particular, belongs, by prescription, 
and under the letters patent to that effect granted by 
your Profundities, to your present petitioners, as it for- 
merly belonged to their predecessors, and will belong 
to their metaphysical posterity, so Jong as your Pro- 
fundities shall continue to reign over a willing, an 
obedient, and a happy people. 

Octavo, To confirm and revive all, and whatsoever systems, 
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theories, creeds, notions, and dogmas, of all regular, 
leal, and trust-worthy philosophers in the said science 
of metaphysics, that have ever existed, restoring them 
all to good odour and fame: —In particular, to ad- 
judge that the Ideas of Plato, the Intentional Species 
of the Peripatetics, the Forms, Modes, and Phantasms 
of other Ancients, the Entities, Identities, Formalities, 
Materialities, Virtualities, Ecceities, Petreities, and 
Polycarpeities, of Dun Scotus, the Substantial Forms 
of the Realists, the Empty Names of the Nominalists, 
the Monads and Harmonies of Leibnitz, the Vibra- 
tions, Vibratiuncles, and Associations of Hartley, the 
Animal Spirits and Pores of Descartes, the Percep- 
tive Motions and Imaginative Reactions of Hobbes, 
the Material Images of Sir Kenelm Digby, the Feel- 
ings and Impressions of Hume, the Sympathies of 
Smith, the Common Sense of ‘Reid, the Tastes, Ha- 
bits, and Intellectual Faculties of Stewart, the Ideas 
of Emotion of Alison, the Feelings of Relation and 
the Simple and Relative Suggestions of Brown, the 
Transcendental Qualities of Kant, the Flexible Sphe- 
Tule and Sensible Surface of John Fearn, the Symboli- 
cal Sentiments of William Howison, and the Harmonic 
Intervals or Seven-fold Mystery of Francis Maxi- 
mus Macnab, with all other powers, faculties, sym- 
pathies, feelings, and states of mind whatsoever, in- 
vented, made, and vended by your petitioners, and 
their said predecessors, shall be received, understood, 
comprehended, and believed in, as the knowledge 
which has been accumulated concerning the human 
mind,” and as such shall be reverenced, taught, ex- 
pounded, and illustrated, in all schools, colleges, 
and universities within the dominions of your Pro- 
fundities, as the only legitimate science of mind, 
leaving it to your petitioners to reconcile the same to 
one another as they best can, with full power to 
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them and their successors to add thereto their own 
several and respective new theories, creeds, and 
systems, yet to be invented and made,—the said ad- 
ditions to be incorporated with the said previous 
systems, and harmonized therewith, and the whole 
together to form, and be considered, admitted, and 
acknowledged to be, the science of metaphysics, or the 
true philosophy of the human mind, in all time coming. 
Postremo, To inflict such punishment upon the said F. J. 
Gall, and J. G. Spurzheim, as may serve as a warn- 
ing to all their deluded followers, and to all the true 
and loyal subjects of your extended empire; —and, 
thereafter, to banish forever the said F. J. Gall and 
J. G. Spurzheim, and their said abetters, Reason and 
Experience, beyond the bounds of your said extended 
Empire, and to do otherwise as to your deep Pro- 
fundities in your great wisdom shall seem meet : 
And Your Petitioners, &c. &c. 


The Procedure and Judgment of the Court are still 
IN NUBIBUS. 


ARTICLE II. 


RECENT ATTACKS ON PHRENOLOGY. 


Pedro. What! a feast, a feast ? 

“ Claudio. I’faith, I thank him, he hath bid me to a calf 's-head 
“ and capon, the which if I do not carve most curiously, say my 
c knife’s naught.” 


Duonixo twenty years, the opponents of Phrenology have been 
ceaselessly labouring to “ put it down.” In the Edinburgh _ 
Review, vol. ii. (1803), an article appears, pretending to refute 
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*The Man of Skulls; and, strange to tell, in 1815, the task 
of refutation remained still to be performed, and was again at- 
tempted in the 49th number of that Journal. So far as we know, 
the former made little impression, and we believe it was soon for- 
gotten. The last article was a signal, at which the floodgates of 
sarcasm, slander, and wretched reasoning, were opened, and, from 
almost every review, magazine, and newspaper in the empire, tor- 
rents of abuse and ridicule were poured out against Phrenology 
and its founders, and it was then imagined to be “ put down” 
for ever. Once more, however, it arose, not like the phoenix 
from its ashes, for it had never been consumed, but, like the 
strong-ribbed vessel, which, sound and secure in all its timbers, 
survives the storm, rises above the waves, and defies the ut- 
most rage of the tempest. In spite of the prejudices of the 
public, and the interests of individuals, arrayed against Phre- 
nology, (as public prejudice and private interest ever have 
been ranged in opposition to all discoveries subversive of esta- 
blished systems), the doctrine has gained ground, and is daily 
rising in general respect and estimation. This progress is mani- 
fested, not only in the daily accession of converts, but more 
amusingly i in the various gradations of concession which yield- 
ing scepticism is making in favour of the science. Some admit 
that they really begin to think” there és something in it, but 
that it is carried greatly too far; others “must confess,” that 
it is past being laughed at, and that at least it deserves, 
what it has not yet received, fair play; while many absolute 
converts coquet with their belief, as if ashamed of it, wanting 
perhaps the moral courage to brave “ the dread laugh,” with 
which the nonsense,” as it is termed, is yet greeted by many 
a jovial, and, quoad hoc, profoundly ignorant company. The 
avowal of conversion, no doubt, will be more boldly made, when 
it becomes safer :—in the mean time, the doctrine is advancing, 
and that rapidly. 

This circumstance, however, has only increased the rancour 
of the opponents of the new philosophy ; and, while its disciples 
have been peacefully employed in adding to the general stock of 
knowledge of the mental and moral condition of man, by many 
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thousand observations, they have been assailed by every weapon 
which ignorance, actuated by malevolence, could muster against 
them. i 
We shall state, in the plainest manner, some of the reasons 
which the phrenologists have had for not noticing these writers 
sooner. Controversy is, at all times, rather an idle occupation ; 
but metaphysical controversy is peculiarly barren and unprofi- 
table. It has also the property of being altogether endless, and 
Milton makes it one of the occupations of the fallen angels “to 
« reason high” on matters of metaphysical import, 


< And find no end in wandering mazes lost.” 


This is the case where the opposing parties are on an equal 
footing, and where both of them contend with weapons purely me- 
taphysical: but where, on the one hand, we have a strong and 
consistent statement of facte and observations, and on the other 
side nothing but speculative reasoning, it is impossible, in the 
nature of things, that the parties can ever fairly join issue. It is 
a battle between a living man and a ghost. 

There are three things to be attended to in considering an 
inductive science. First, The facts and observations on which 
it is founded. Secondly, The reasoning’ on these facts and obser- 
vations; and, thirdly, The general theory or system to which these 
reasonings lead. These three points, which ought ever to be 
kept distinct, have been confounded and jumbled together by 
our opponents; or rather, leaping boldly over the first, and 
avoiding to grapple fairly with the second, they have directed 
their arguments almost exclusively against the third, namely, 
the system to which the phrenologists have been led, not by an 
“effort of invention, but by the results of numberless observations 
of nature: and, because our opponents imagine that this sys- 
tem is imperfect, or because some points of it do not correspond 
with their preconceived ideas of our mental constitution, they 
take it upon them to denounce the whole as false and absurd. 

This is exactly of a piece with the attempts made in the 
sixteenth century, and even later, to ridicule and reason down 
the Copernican System. The wits and reasoners of those days, 
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when they set themselves in array against the observers of na- 
ture, disdained to proceed by the slow methods of observation 
and induction. They at once denounced the notion of the Earth’s 
motion round its axis as contrary to common sense. But we do 
not now consider the doctrine of the earth’s rotation to be con- 
trary to common sense, although common sense alone could 
never have discovered it. 

When we survey the solid foundation of facts,—innumer- 
able, incontestible, well observed facts, - upon which the con- 
clusions of phrenology rest, we who have studied these, and 
who know what it is we trust in, can regard, with a degree of 
calm contempt, of which our adversaries can hardly form a 
‘ potion, the prodigiously imbecile attempts which have been 
made to put the system down, either by what is considered Rea- 
soning, or what has very erroneously been designated Wit. We 
certainly are not so unreasonable as to expect, that, on the first 
announcement of a new science such as this, founded on an ex- 
tensive observation of facts, our assertions shall be admitted 
without examination. But we certainly have a right to complain 
of those who will neither believe us, nor examine for themselves. 

The facts observed by the phrenologists are got rid of in a 
very summary way. Who knows, for example,” asks one, 
“ whether, for every case brought forward by them, there may 
“not be one of an opposite kind Rept in the “ back ground ?” 
To say nothing of the delicacy, the candour, or the justice of 
such a supposition, or rather such a charge (for it infers the 
utmost disingenuousness and even moral depravity in the phre- 
nologists), we shall merely remark, that it is utterly inadmissible 
in fair argument. We are not here in an Ossianic or a Rowleian 
controversy, respecting the authenticity of manuscripts which 
nobody ever saw, or the genuineness of traditionary poetry which 
nobody ever heard. The facts are as patent to all as the light 
of heaven, and within the reach of every, even the meanest, 
capacity. Nay farther, so very open have the phrenologists laid 
themselves to detection, that they have published to the world 
their methods of observation, and furnished every one with the 
means of making observations for himself, whereby he may be 
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enabled to detect their errors, if they are in error, and to expose 
their quackery, if they are really quacks. It is certainly incum- 
bent on those who deny the universality of the coincidences 
asserted, to prove the exceptions, and to produce instances to 
the contrary. They have been challenged to do so for at least 
ten years; and they have been challenged in vain, What is 
the legitimate inference to be drawn from this?—Plainly, that 
they have no facts to produce; and, considering the numbers, 
the weight, the abilities, and the zeal, of the opponents of phre- 
nology,—the rank which they hold in science, and the interest 
they have to maintain their supremacy,—it is not too much to 
say, that, had any such contradictory facts existed, they would 
have been produced before now. To this we cannot imagine 
the shadow of an answer. 

It will readily be allowed, that it would be perfectly vain 
and fruitless to enter upon a formal and detailed refutation of 
reasonings which are nothing more than mere cavils founded on 
misrepresentation, and, what is worse, a misrepresentation of 
the most elementary parts of the phrenological system. In or- 
der to do this with proper effect, it would be necessary to state 
the principles of the whale science from the foundation. It is, in 
some respects, an impediment to phrenologists, that the facts on 
which they found their doctrines, though abundantly simple 
and most easy to be comprehended, are so exceedingly nume- 
rous and varied, that it is difficult to give even an abstract of 
them. It is the easiest of all easy things to start some little ob- 
jections, suited to make an impression on those to whom the sub- 
ject is utterly unknown, and for a moment the objector “ claps 
his wings and crows like chanticleer.” But the objections are 
the objections of ignorance, whilst the answers can be perceived 
and appreciated by those only who possess a knowledge of the 
subject. Besides, these answers, and the proofs of them, are 
a thousand; and their irresistible weight depends not upon 
their single, but their united effect. The phrenologists are 
absolutely oppressed with the multitude of proofs which crowd 
upon them ; and the same circumstance which forms the amaz- 
ing strength of this evidence, gives rise to the difficulty, nay the 
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mmpomibility, of making it seen by others in any short or easily 
remembered statement. 

Lest, however, it should be imagined that this is all brava- 
do, and an apology for not meeting these writers in the field of 
controversy, we shall select a single faculty and organ, and pre- 
sent the reader with an abstract of the evidence on which they 
are admitted. 

We shall commence by giving an abstract of the evidence 
on which Dr Gall founds his own belief in the existence of the 
organ and propensity, which he named “ Instinct carnassier,” 
but which we shall designate “ Destructiveness, —a term not 
very elegant, indeed, but expressive and familiar to the Eng- 
lish public. We shall next state part of the evidence on 
which we ourselves are disposed to admit such a propensity 
“and organ; and, lastly, We shall notice some facts in human 
nature, altogether unconnected with phrenology, which may 
enable any ordinary inquirer to judge of the probability of our 
conclusions being well or ill founded. Dr Gall’s observations 
and statement of cases on this single propensity occupy six- 
ty pages of the third volume, 4to edition, of his Anatomie 
et Physiologie du Système nerveux en generale, et du Cerveau 
en particulier ;” but our abstract must necessarily be very brief 
and imperfect. 

He gives in substance the following account of the discovery 
of the organ. In comparing attentively the skulls of several of 
the lower animals, he observed a characteristic difference betwixt 
those of the carnivorous and the granivorous species. On placing 
the skulls of granivorous animals horizontally on a table, and rai- 
sing a perpendicular line from the exterior opening of the ear, he 
found that only a small portion of the posterior lobes of the brain 
and cerebellum was situate behind this line. Following the same 
course in regard to the skulls of carnivorous animals, he ob- 
served, that, in the greater number of them, this perpendicular 
rose about the middle of the head, or, at least, that a considerable 
portion of the cerebral mass was situate behind it. Farther, he 
discovered, that, in carnivorous animals in general, the greatest 
prominence of the brain occurs precisely above the external 
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opening of the ear. - To prove these. statements, he exhibits 
plates of a variety of skulls, and contrasts that of the marmot 
with that of the marten,—the skull of the squirrel with that of 
the mole,—skulls of roebucks with those of monkeys,—the bad- 
ger, otter, fox, dog, pongo, papion, &c. 

Dr Gall thus perceived, that certain cerebral parts, lying 
above and behind the petrous portion of the temporal bone, 
exist in carnivorous animals, which are not found in granivo- 
rous animals. This distinction prevails also among birds. In 
birds of prey, the part of the brain in question is largely de- 
veloped ; whereas in the other tribes of birds, it is small, and the 
great mass of the brain is placed before the external opening of 
the ear. In illustration of this fact, he gives a plate of the skull 
of the falcon contrasted with that of the stork. 

For a long time he merely communicated these observations 
to his hearers, without making the least application of them to 
phrenology. He merely pointed out that, by inspecting the 
cranium, even when the teeth are wanting, it is possible to dis- 
tinguish whether the animals belong to the granivorous or car- 
nivorous genera. It happened, at length, that some one sent 
him the skull of a parricide; but he put it aside, without ever 
imagining that the skulls of murderers could be of any use to 
him in his researches. Shortly afterwards he received also the 
cranium of a highwayman, who, not satisfied with robbing, had 
murdered several of his victims. He placed these two crania 
side by side, and frequently examined them. Every time that 
he did so, he was struck with this circumstance, that although 
they differed in almost every other point, each of them present- 
ed a distinct and corresponding prominence immediately above 
the external opening of the ear. Having observed, however, 
the same prominence in some other crania in his collection, he 
thought that it might be by mere accident that these two parts 
were so much developed in the skulls of the murderers. It was 
only, therefore, after a considerable time, that he began to re- 
flect upon the different conformation of the brain in carnivorous 
and granivorous animals; and then observing that the part 
which was large in carnivorous animals, was precisely that which 
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was so much developed in the murderers, the question occurred 
to him, Is it possible that there can be any connection betwixt 
the conformation of brain thus indicated and the propensity 
to kill? “ At first,” says Dr Gall, ‘I revolted from this idea; 
but when my only business was to observe, and to state the 
“ result of my observations, I acknowledged no other law than 
“ that of truth. Let us not, therefore,” says he, fear to un- 
“ fold the mysteries of nature, for it is only when we shall have 
“ discovered the hidden springs of human actions, that we shall 
“ know how to guide the conduct of men.” 
“ Naturalists,” continues Dr Gall, “ are in the practice of 
„ distinguishing carnivorous animals by the teeth, claws, and 
s the form of the stomach and intestines. According to them, 
the structure of these parts sufficiently explains the instinct 
& whieh prompts these creatures to kill other animals. In con- 
“ sequence of this idea, they treat with contempt the notion 
“ that there exists in the brain an organ of this propensity. 
They ought to consider, however, that although all these in- 
“ struments are formed in perfect harmony with such an in- 
“ atinct, they could never produce it. Give to the sheep the 
teeth and the claws of the tiger, without changing its inward 
dispositions, and it would never be impelled by these exter- 
“ nal appendages to attack and kill other animals. The tiger, 
on the other hand, placed in a meadow of the richest pasture, 
“ would die with hunger, before he would be prompted to 
“ graze. The idiot and the insane, however perfect the me- 
“ chanism of their hands, can neither paint nor build, unless 
ec the influence of a higher power be given to direct these ex- 
“ ternal appendages. Naturalists, therefore, ought not to con- 
* found the instruments by which an instinct acts upon its ob- 
“ jects with the internal propensity which directs their applica- 
“ tion. One phenomenon, at least,” continues the Doctor, they 
vill find it difficult to explain by means of teeth, claws, the 
“ stomach and intestines, viz. every carnivorous animal has a 
“ manner of killing its prey peculiar to itself. Some strangle 
their victims, others with their teeth cut their throat, while 
* others strike them on the back of the neck, &e. Who, then,” 
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says he, has instructed these animals to follow such different 
“ methods, and always so perfectly appropriate to the nature of 
« the animal to be slain? Could the teeth, or the claws do so?” 

Hitherto we have spoken only of the difference betwixt the 
crania of carnivorous and herbivorous animals. The same dif- 
ference is found to exist betwixt the brains of these different 
classes. Dr Gall exhibits a plate of the brain of the lion and 
tiger, and of the calf and kangaroo, and the convolutions which 
are marked as the organs of Destructiveness exist in the former, 
while in the latter, they are absolutely wanting. 

“At the same time,” says Dr Gall, ‘it is proper to observe, 
that the organ is not, in all carnivorous animals, situated with 
* rigorous exactness, above the external opening of the ear. 
„Among some species of birds, for example, in the stork, 
“ the cormorant, the heron, the gull, &c., the external open- 
« ing of the ear is considerably drawn back, and the organ 
“of the propensity to kill is placed immediately behind the 
“ orbits, forming a large prominence upon each side, the size 
‘© of which is found to bear an uniform proportion to the de- 
„ gree in which the animal manifests the propensity to kill. 
In comparing the crania of carnivorous birds with the skulls 
‘© of those that can live indifferently either upon animals or vege- 
“tables, this prominence is found to be less conspicuous in the 
« latter; in the duck, for example, and in the different species 
“ of thrushes; and it becomes less and less prominent in pro- 
portion as the birds exhibit a more distinct preference for 
e vegetables, such as the swan, the goose,” &c. The differen- 
ces are illustrated by plates in Dr Gall’s work. 

These distinguishing characteristics of development vary 
not only in different species, but in different individuals, ex- 
actly in proportion to the greater or less predominance of 
the carnivorous instinct. For example, the portion of brain, 
above alluded to, is perceptibly larger in the eagle and the 
falcon, than in the crow and the magpie, larger in the wolf 
than in the dog, and in the tiger than in the lion. In illustra- 
tion of the difference among individuals, Dr Gall mentions, that 
he possesses a considerable collection of the heads of cats and dogs, 
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in forming which, he paid particular attention to the degree in 
which the carnivorous instinct had manifested itself in each in- 
dividual ; and he states it as a fact, that in those cats which were 
ardent hunters, this region of the cranium is decidedly more 
developed than in those which were contented to receive their 
food in kitchens and parlours. The same circumstance holds in 
regard to dogs: those which had a large development of this 
part of the head were known to pursue and kill with avidity 
mite, rats, hares, and foxes, while those which were not na- 
turally given to such pursuits, had a smaller development of 
the same part. He mentions, that it is impossible for any one to 
make a collection of the skulls of cats and dogs, paying attention 
to this difference of their dispositions, without being convinced, 
beyond the possibility of doubt, of the truth of these remarks. 
So much for the lower animals: The following are a few of 
the facts stated by Dr Gall, in proof of the existence of the 
propensity and organ in Man. The organ is situate, in the 
human head, at the temporal and lower part of the parietal bone, 
and is about two inches and a half in length, and an inch and a 
quarter in breadth. This organ is very apparent in the crania 
of two of the accomplices of Schinderhannes, who had commit. 
ted more than twenty murders. It was large in a soldier of 
Berlin, who experienced an irresistible propensity to commit mur- 
der, and who, upon the approach of paroxysm, of which he was 
sensible, before it attained its height, caused himself to be pi- 
nioned, to prevent deeds of violence. It was found large in a 
young woman who hed assisted her mother to murder her fa- 
ther:—In a young man, nearly an idiot, who had killed a child 
without any rational motive, under the impulse of a blind pro- 
pensity:— It was large in the skull of a man named Homme. 
Dieu, exhibited by M. Briiggmanns at Leyden. This wretch 
had precipitated a number of persons from the banks of the ca- 
nals into the water, to enjoy their dying struggles.—It was also 
large in a man of Brunswick, who, without any other motive 
than the pleasure of killing, had committed two murders, the 
second on a child; also in twenty-five women, whom Drs Gall 
and Spurzheim found confined in different prisons, for infanti- 
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cide:—It was large in a criminal of Frankfort, who was exe- 
cuted, after having committed a second murder; in Bouhours, 
who felled his victims with a mallet, to rob them of their money ; 
in the crania of all the murderers in the collections of Messieurs 
Haberl, Sax, Weigel. In Lepelrey-des-Longchamps, the or- 
gan was largely developed, and the organ of Combativeness very 
little; and this person conceived the project of a murder, which he 
bribed Hédluin, who was more courageous than himself, to execute. 
Inthe latter, the organ of Acquisitiveness was large. A man 
named Valet murdered his grandmother and three aunts; and 
Mercier, under promise of a sum of money, assisted him, by 
preventing the women from escaping, but without inflicting a 
single blow. In the cranium of Valet, the organ of Destructive- 
ness is well developed ; in that of Mercier it is not so. In the 
latter, the organs of Combativeness, Cautiousness, and Benevo- 
lence are very small, while the organ of Acquisitiveness is, on the 
contrary, very prominent. These skulls are preserved in the Mu- 
seum at the Jardin du Roi*, and Dr Gall possesses casts of them. 
Thè cranium of a man named Voirin, a hatter, guillotined in Paris 
about the year 1808, for having committed two murders, is ex- 
ceedingly remarkable. The organ is much developed, and pro- 
minent. Dr Gall gives an extract from the act of accusation, 
which indicates exceeding barbarity in his conduct. The or- 
gans of Benevolence and Reflection were also small. The head 
of Doutun, who had murdered his brother, presents almost the 
same appearance. The skull of a criminal of Tarn, condemn- 
ed to death on 21st January 1809, for having assassinated his 
brother-in-law, presents a very large development of the organ. 
Dr Contéle narrates the circumstances, and certifies the de- 
velopment to be such as is now described: Observations sur la 
Constitution Médicale de T Année 1808, à Albi, second partie, 
p. 163. and 165. In the head of Madelaine Albert de Moulins, 
the organ is prodigiously developed, and this woman murdered, 


© We are informed by a gentleman, to whom casts of these skulls were shewn 
by Mr Royer of the Jardin du Roi, that he pointed out the characteristic indica- 
tions of each precisely as here stated. without knowing that such a crime had been 
committed, much less the share which each had had ip its commission. 
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with a hatchet, her mother, brothers and sisters. A cast of this 
skull is in the Phrenological Society’s possession. . 

Dr Gall mentions also, that in the busts and portraits of Ca- 
ligula, Nero, Sylla, Septimius Severus, and Charles the Ninth, 
this part of the head is represented as largely developed. Be- 
aides these, Dr Gall mentions several other cases, but the fore- 
going must suffice as an example of the kind of evidence on 
which he proceeded. 

In the second place, we shall state part of the evidence on 
which our own belief in this propensity and organ is founded. 
The following facts may be verified by any person who has a 
mind to inquire. The organ of Destructiveness is very large, and 
that of Benevolence small, in the skull of Bellingham, who mur- 
dered Mr Percival. The temporal bones protrude at least half 
an inch in the situation of the organ of Destructiveness, on each 
aide, and the frontal bone presents a receding surface at the organ 

of Benevolence, where the skulls of individuals remarkable 
for benevolence generally rise into an elevation of half an inch 
or more. A cast of Bellingham’s skull may be inspected in the 
Phrenological Society’s Collection, No 38. The organ of De- 
structiveness is also largely developed in the skull of Gordon, 
who accompanied a poor half-fatuous pedlar boy, and, in the 
middle of a muir, beat out his brains with the heel of his clog, 
and robbed him of his pack, not worth twenty shillings. ‘Che 
skull itself is No 59 of the Society’s Collection, and the bones 
protrude nearly half an inch on each side at the region in que- 
stion. It is large in Charles Rotherham (cast No 36), who 
pulled a stake from a hedge, and beat out the brains of a poor 
woman on the highway, and robbed her of some very trifling 
articles. It is large also in the skulls of Hussey (No 30), Nis- 
bet (No 31), and Lockey (No 34), who were executed for 
murder. It, and the organ of Acquisitiveness, appear to have 
been very largely developed in the head of Heaman (No 15, 
busts), executed at Edinburgh for piracy and murder ; also in 
the head of Robert Dean (No 18, busts), executed for murder- 
ing a child, without any rational motive; and in the head of 
Mitchell (No 21, busts), executed for murdering a young wo- 
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man, whom he had seduced. In the heads of David Haggart 
(No 32, skulls, and No 17, busts) and Mary Mackinnon 
(No 31, busts), executed, at: Edinburgh, and of Booth (No 
75, skulls), a poacher, executed at York, all for murders com- 
mitted on the impulse of the moment, it appears considerably 
developed ; while in them Combativeness is also very large. 

In the whole of these skulls and heads now enumerated, 
the distance in a direct line, measured by means of calli- 
pers, from the external opening of the ear to the middle of 
the surface of Philoprogenitiveness on the skull, ¿ e. about 
half an inch above the spinous process of the occipital bone, 
is equal to the distance from the external opening of the ear to 
the external surface of the head at lower Individuality, cor- 
responding to the top of the nose; and the coronul surface is 
narrow. This indicates a great preponderance of the animal or- 
gans situate in the lower and back part of the brain, over the 
organs of the moral sentiments, and of intellect, situate in the 
coronal and frontal regions of the head. On the other hand, 
in several hundred individuals of gentle dispositions and good 
intellects, whose heads we have examined, we found, with few 
exceptions, the distance before the ear, according to the above 
measurement, to exceed the distance behind it to a considerable 
extent, in many cases amounting to an inch, and, in every in- 
stance, the coronal surface was large and ample in proportion 
to the base and posterior part of the brain. Any person who 
wishes to put this fact to the test, may try the experiment upon 
the casts of the criminals before alluded to, and upon the busts 
Nos 3, 11, 12, 26, 27, 29, 82, 36, 37, 38, and 39, of the So- 
ciety’s collection, the latter being casts of virtuous individuals. 
We may state, that the whole are open to public scrutiny every 
Saturday from one to three o'clock, in Clyde Street Hall. 

The Society possesses casts of the skulls of five Caribs 


' (Nos 12, 18, 14, 15, 16), who are well known to have been a 


ferocious tribe, and in all of them the organ of Destructiveness 
is decidedly large. On the other hand, Dr George Murray Pa- 
terson, surgeon in the Honourable East India Company’s Ser- 
vice, mentions, as the result of three thousand actual exami- 
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nations, that the organ is small in the heads of the Hindoos 
in general, who are known to be extremely tender in regard to 
animal life. In the skulls of fourteen Hindoos (Nos 60 to 73), 
twelve of which were presented to the Society by this gentleman, 
and two by Dr Combe of Leith, the development of the or- 
gan will be found to be decidedly less than in the skulls of Eu- 
ropeans in general. 

Several years ago, Peter Somners was tried before the High 

Court of Justiciary, and found guilty of wantonly murdering, 
in a fit of intoxication, an old man with whom he was amusing 
himself on the road. We were informed by a gentleman, who 
had an opportunity to know the fact, that this young man had 
manifested great cruelty to animals at previous periods of his 
life. We saw him in prison, and his organs of Destructiveness 
were very large. In the country, we saw a boy, who had watch- 
ed the progress of a brood of swallows, and when they were fully 
fledged, delivered them alive, one by one, into the mouth of a 
sow, without any other motive than the barbarous pleasure of see- 
ing them devoured ; and in him the organ was very large. We 
have read a full account of this case in the Society’s MS. Book 
of Reports, which we found open to public inspection in the So- 
ciety's Hall. In the collection of Dr Barclay, there is the skull 
of a Negro who committed several murders, and in it Destruc- 
tiveness is very large. 

Hitherto, however, we have contemplated Destructiveness 
only when acting with excessive and uncontrolled energy, and 
producing abuses of its legitimate function. We have seen 
it raging, in brutes and in man, without check or limitation, 
“without either pity or remorse.” It is quite obvious that 
it was precisely in such cases that the organ and the propen- 
tity were most likely to force themselves upon the notice of 
the observer, because they were present in that high degree of 
development and activity, which produced a predominance of 
this feeling over the other faculties of the mind. Destruc- 
tiveness, however, when directed by the higher sentiments, 
serves a valuable purpose in the mental economy. The form in 
which it manifests iteelf when opposed by obstacles from with- 
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out, is the passion of anger. When combined with Benevo- 
lence, or a strong sense of justice, it gives rise to a virtuous in- 
dignation, some degree of which is absolutely necessary to the 
true dignity of man. Nothing is more necessary or more be- 
coming a perfectly virtuous character, than a just degree of se- 
verity and anger against every species of vice, fraud, deceit, and 
cruelty. When we witness any signal instance of these, not to 
be angry is a proof of a mean and contemptible spirit. It is this 
faculty which gives to the character its greatest energy and power. 
It lends a peculiar force to the accents of command. Every com- 
mand so enforced implies in it a threat: Do thus, or thus, as ye 
„ shall answer.” It is an intimation of the will of the speaker, 
coupled with the farther intimation, expressed or implied, that 
disobedience will be attended with fatal or inconvenient conse- 
quences. This power, accordingly, is highly necessary to the 
chiefs of savage or uncivilized nations, and even among a more 
refined people to all in situations of command. Robert Bruce 
in former days, and Buonaparte in our own, had this organ 
largely developed. The cast of the skull of Bruce is in the col- 
lection of the Phrenological Society (No 1), and may be inspect- 
ed by those who wish to verify the statement. Destructiveness 
also gives edge to sarcasm and satire, and prompts the fancy to 
the conception uf all those images of terror, which become su- 
blime or horrible, according as they are clothed with ideality, or 
presented in naked deformity. Now, we state as a positive fact, 
that we have measured with callipers, and noted in inches and 
tenths, the development of this organ in a great variety of indi- 
viduals, and that we have found the presence of the peculiar 
kind of energy now mentioned, to bear a regular proportion to 
its size. In several eminent public characters in particular, 
whose heads we have examined, but whose names, for obvious 
reasons, we forbear to mention, who manifest, in a striking man- 
ner, this mental quality, we found the organ large, and we never 
found a single individual who manifested this power, in whom 
the organ was small. When, on the other hand, the organ of 
Destructiveness is small, and the higher sentiments are power- 
ful, there is want of fire in the character: there is a softness 
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which is little fitted to awe or control a fiery spirit in others, 
an effeminacy which does not make itself felt in the contests of 
life,—and a tendency to listless insipidity, from the want of a 
spur within; and those characteristics are greatly aggravated if 
Combativeness also be small. In private life, we have met with 
individuals who were noted for this undue softness and effemi- 
nacy of disposition, who, with fair talents, were unable to make 
themselves felt in the circles in which they moved, and whose 
own exertions were never able to carry them through the diffi- 
culties of life; and in them we found the organ in question 
small. These differences amounted to at least half an inch on 
each organ of Destructiveness, or a whole inch on the general 
breadth of the head across the temporal bones. 


The facts now adverted to may be viewed as positive proofs 
of the existence of this organ and faculty; but, in the third 
place, we proceed to advert to some phenomena in human na- 
ture, recorded without any view to phrenology, from which 
some inferences may be drawn concerning the existence of this 
propensity. We may premise, that metaphysicians and ordi- 
nary observers of human nature, admit the existence of instinc- 
tive tendencies in the human mind, quite distinguishable from 
mere intellect or reason. Thus, for example, no one confounds 
the feeling of love with mere intellectual ideas. The intellect 
perceives the objects which excite this passion, but the feeling 
itself is not intellectual.. The same observation applies to the 
sentiments of Hope, Benevolence, Fear, and many others, which 
are generally admitted to be different from, and not immediate- 
ly dependent upon, the intellectual powers. Now, these feelings 
are known to become diseased ; and the effect of the diseased 
excitement on the feelings of Love, for example, is to produce 
ungovernable desires,—on the sentiment of Hope to give rise to 
extravagant joy, without any adequate external cause. But in 
these cases, a sane feeling is admitted to exist which disease 
excites into inordinate activity, but does not create. Now, if 
we find patients under mental alienation displaying the most 
irresistible impulse to destroy, we are entitled to argue, upon 
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every principle of analogy, that some propensity of a similar 
character must exist also in the sane state, of which these mani- 
festations are only abuses caused by the disturbing influence of 
disease ;—in short, that disease can no more produce, as a first 
cause, a violent tendency to destroy, than it can create a sixth 
sense, a new sentiment, or an intellectual power. Is there, then, 
such a tendency manifested in derangement or not ? 

The following cases are published in Dr Gall’s Physiologie 
du Cerveau. M. Mayer of Berlin, surgeon of a regiment, 
shewed Drs Gall and Spurzheim, in presence of Messrs Heim, 
Formey, Gericke, and others, a soldier, who, from distress at 
the loss of his wife, had suffered a wasting of the body, accom- 
panied with excessive irritability. At last he was seized every 
month with convulsions. He perceived their approach, and as 
he felt an immoderate propensity to kill increasing upon him, in 
proportion as the paroxysm approached, he begged his attend- 
ants to bind him with chains. At the end of a few days the fit 
and propensity diminished, and he himself indicated the time 
he might with propriety be set at liberty. At Haina they 
saw a man, who, at certain periods, felt an irresistible desire 
to commit violence upon others. He also was aware of his 
unhappy tendency, and made himself be confined till such 
time as he felt that he would not abuse his liberty. A 
man, subject to melancholy, assisted at the execution of a 
criminal, and the spectacle excited in him such a vivid emo- 
tion, that he was instantly seized with a vehement desire to kill, 
and at the same time preserved the greatest abhorrence of such 
a crime. He spoke of his unhappy condition with tears and 
extreme confusion, begged of his friends to save themselves from 
his hands, and thanked them when they strenuously resisted his 
attempts. Pinel, also, a celebrated writer on insanity, who is 
not a phrenologist, remarked that patients are frequently furious 
without derangement of the intellectual faculties, and he there- 
fore testifies dissatisfaction with the definition which Locke has 
given of insanity. He speaks of an individual who was subject 
to periodical attacks of mania, and whose fits regularly returned 
after intervals of calm of several months duration. “ Their ap- 
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* proach,” says he, was preceded by the sensation of a burn- 
ing heat in the interior of the abdomen, then in the breast, 
and latterly in the face; next redness des joues, sparkling eyes, 
s great distention of the veins and arteries of the head, and at 
* last an uncontrollable fury, which inspired him with an irre- 
“¢ sistible propensity to seize an instrument or offensive weapon 
* to knock on the head the first person who presented himself 
“ to his view. He experienced a sort of internal combat be- 
* tween this ferocious impulse to destroy, and the profound hor- 
“ror which rose in his mind at the very idea of such a crime. 
“ There was no mark of wandering of memory, magination, or 
“judgment. He avowed to me, during his strict seclusion, 
“ that his propensity to commit a murder was absolutely forced 
“ and involuntary,—that his wife, whom he tenderly loved, had 
“ nearly become his victim, he having scarcely had time to bid her 
* fly to avoid his fury. All his lucid intervals were marked by 
“ melancholy reflections and expressions of remorse; and so 
“great did his disgust of life become, that he had several times 
“ attempted, by an act of suicide,” (this is common in the excess 
of Destructiveness) * to bring it to a close. What reason have 
“ (said he) to cut the throat of the superintendant of the hos- 
“ pital, who treats us with so much kindness? and yet in my 
moments of fury I am tempted to rush upon him, as well as 
“ others, and plunge a dagger in his bosom. It is this unhap- 
“ py and irresistible propensity which reduces me to despair, 
and makes me attempt my own life.” (Sur TAlienation Men- 
tale, deuxième édition, p. 102 et 103. § 117.) „Another aliena- 
“ ted patient,” says Pinel, experienced attacks of fury, which 
“ recurred periodically during six months of the year. He was 
“ sensible himself of the decline of the symptoms towards the 
“ end of the fits, and indicated precisely the time when he might 
“ be set at liberty in the interior of the hospital. He requested 
“ the attendants to defer his liberation, if he felt doubts of con 
“trolling the blind impulse which prompted him ta commit 
acts of the greatest violence, During his intervals of calm, he 
“ avowed that while the fit lasted, it was impossible for him to 
“ repress his fury; that if any one presented himself before 
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“him, he experienced, believing that he saw the blood flowing 
ce in the veins of the man, an irresistible desire to suck it, and 
“ to tear his limbs to pieces with his teeth.“ (Jbidem, p. 293, 
284. § 239. . 

The following case is given on the authority of Dr Zimmer- 
man of Krumbach. A peasant, born at Krumbach in Suabia, 
te aged twenty-seven, and unmarried, and of parents who did 
„ not enjoy the best health, was subject, from the age of eight 
“ years, to frequent attacks of epilepsy. About two years ago 
te his malady changed its character, without it being possible to 
* assign any reason for the alteration ;—instead of the attack of 
* epilepsy, the man, since this period, felt himself seized with a 
* violent propensity to commit a murder. He felt the approach 
“ of the attack sometimes several hours, sometimes a whole day, 
“ before its actual invasion. From the moment in which he 
c felt the presentiment, he earnestly entreated to be chained, to 
“prevent him from committing so fearful a crime. When 
* the propensity seizes me, (said he), I am absolutely forced to 
«“ kill or strangle, were it even an infant.“ His father and mo- 
ce ther, for whom he felt a sincere attachment, would have been, 
s during the attack, the first victims of his propensity. ‘ Mo- 
te ther, cried he, in a tone of voice truly terrible, fly, or I 
te shall be absolutely forced to strangle you. 

M. Fodéré, also, who is rather an opponent than a convert 
to phrenology, cites several examples of the great activity of the 
destructive propensity in mania; among others, that of a young 
man, of twenty-five years of age, who had several times lifted his 
hand against his father, and who was shut up on this account in 
a lunatic asylum. He was always very neat in his person, and 
appeared sensible, which induced me,” says Fodéré, “ to en- 
t deavour to excite in him a feeling of remorse ; but he would 
“never admit the enormity of his crime, and he frequently 
t eyed me to give me a blow,—his manners all the time being 
c extremely polite.” (Traité du Délire appliqué à la Medecine, ~ 
par M. Fodéré, tome premier, p. 401. § 196.) Other cases are 
recited by Pinel, p. 119, 120, and 165, which it is unnecessary 
to detail. 7 
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'These cases might be multiplied to a great extent, by mere 
reference to the public newspapers. We shall cite only one, 
which appeared in them in May 1822. Monpn or a CuILD 
“ sy irs Mornsr.—On Sunday morning, about half-past ten 
* o'clock, a most sanguinary and horrid murder of unparalleled 
“ inhumanity, was perpetrated on the body of a fine female infant, 
about eight months old, named Sarah Mountford, by her own 
mother, wife of Mr Mountford, weaver, No 1, Virginia Row, 
“ Bethnal Green. The husband, who is a Methodist, had gone to 
“ chapel, leaving his wife to clean, and send to the Sunday school, 
her young family. Having done this, it appeared she cleaned 
“ herself and her infant, when, overcome by some extraordinary 
“ aberration of intellect, she cut off the head of the child with a 
6 razor, and, besmeared with the blood, immediately told the per- 
„ sons in the house of the bloody deed, desiring to be given into 
** custody, as she wanted to be hanged. From the conduct of the 
% wretched woman after the transaction, no doubt can be enter- 
+ tained of her insanity. Mrs Mountford underwent a short 
“ examination on Monday, and was committed for trial. A co- 
é roner’s inquest has since been held, which returned a verdict 
* of wilful murder against the wretched woman. The distress 
“ of the family is extreme. The unhappy husband and two of 
“ the eldest daughters are seen running about the streets in a 
“ state of distraction. One of the latter has been deprived of 
“utterance since the horrid transaction.” This woman is said 
to have been overcome by some extraordinary aberration of 
“ intellect ;” which mode of expression may be forgiven in the 
writer of a newspaper paragraph, but, viewed philosophically, 
it is absurd. The intellectual powers enumerated by the meta- 
physicians, such as Perception, Conception, Memory, Imagina- 
tion, and Judgment, furnish no propensities to action, which, 
being deranged, could produce such a piece of barbarity. De- 
tangement of intellect causes the patient to reason incorrectly, 
and speak incoherently ; but, if his feelings be sound, he is not 
mischievous. Here, however, the unhappy woman seems to 
have been inspired with a blind and irresistible impulse to kill. 

These, then, are phenomena actually occurring in human 
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nature, and to some principle of the mind they must of necessi- 
ty be referred; and we should like to know to what faculty 
admitted by the metaphysician, they can with propriety be 
ascribed, or whether they indicate any such propensity in man 
as that now under discusaion ? 

But, farther, we may inquire, whether such a tendency as 
that of Destructiveness has ever manifested itself in the history 
of the world. Tacitus, after narrating a battle in the City of 
Rome, between the partizanas of Vitellius and Vespasian, conti- 
nues, “ About the combatants the people were gathered as spec- 
„„ tators; and, as if they had been only attending the represen- 
“ tation of a fight exhibited for public amusement and sport, 
‘ they favoured and espoused now these, anon those, with 
6e theatrical shouts and clappings: Nay, as often as either side 
“ recoiled, and particular individuals had fled into houses, or 
“s lay hid in shops, they insisted upon their being dragged out 
e and slain, and thus came to enjoy themselves the largest part 
‘ of the prey.” History, b. iii. Upon the slaying of Vitellius, 
& war was rather seen to cease than peace to commence. The 
& vanqhishers continuing in arms, hunted all over the city after 
& the vanquished with eagerness and implacable hate. The 
“ temples and places of public resort were filled with carnage 
“and mangled corpses, as in them were butchered all whom 
s chance presented to the destroying sword. Nay, this lawless 
« violence increasing, they searched private houses, and drag- 
“ ged forth such as lay hid. When they beheld any one re- 
s markably tall, and in the prime of years, him they murdered 
“ without exception, whether he were soldier or citizen. This 
“ eruelty, which, during the fresh impulse of animosity and ran- 
* eour, glutted itself with blood and killing, was afterwards trang- 
“ formed into rapaciousness.” We forbear to deseribe the sack 
of Cremona,described also by Tacitus, or to give a picture af the 
barbarities practised at the siege of Jerusalem. We cannot 
mention the names of Sylla, Tiberius, Domitian, Marcus Caius, 
Aurelian, Caracalla, Septimus Severus, or, coming nearer to 
modern times, recall the scenes which were enacted by the 
Spaniards at Cuba, Mexico, and Peru ; or the Sicilian Vespers, 
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the carnage of St Bartholomew’s, or the massacres of the French 
Revolution, without the mind being overwhelmed by images of 
the most wanton and abominable cruelties. Following the steps 
of Caligula, we find him cutting out the tongues of his vic- 
tims, delivering them to be devoured by wild beasts, forcing in- 
dividuals to assist in executing their relations, torturing or put- 
ting to the rack unhappy wretches as an amusement to his own 
ferocious mind ; and, finally, expressing a wish that the Roman 
people had but one head, that he might cut it off by one blow. 
Turning our eyes to Nero, we discover him indulging in equal 
atrocities, causing Hritannia to be poisoned, murdering his 
own mother, setting fire to Rome in four quarters at once, and 
ascending a tower to enjoy the spectacle of the conflagration. If 
these acts do not indicate such a propensity as that of Destruc- 
tiveness in man, we cannot imagine what deeds could do so. 
But it will perhaps be said, that the devastations of war are 
the results of excitement of highly inflamed passion, and do 
not prove a cool, deliberate desire of destruction ta hold a place 
in the human mind, when not provoked by aggression. The 
phrenologist asks, From what source does “ highly inflamed 
passion proceed? Mere aggression cannot create a feeling in 
the mind; it can only rouse some propensity which previously 
existed. But, to proceed, we may ask, are there no instances 
of Destructiveness being manifested coolly and wantonly in the 
absence of all aggression? A gentleman (whose name and ad- 
dress we are ready to furnish to any reader who wishes to veri- 
fy the correctness of our statement) told us, that he had two 
nephews, brothers, both children, brought up precisely alike, 
yet of very opposite dispositions: one of them used to rise ear- 
ly in the morning, before the family were abroad, and go to a 
little wooden cage, in which a breeding duck was kept, and lift- 
ing up the middle bar, allowed a young one to thrust through its 
head, then dropped the bar, and chopped it off, to his great en- 
tertainment and delight. He used also to seize young animals 
wherever he could find them, clasp his little hand round their 
neek, and enjoy their agonies in suffocation. His brother had 
dispositions completely the reverse. He could not endure the 
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sight of these cruelties, and used to come bathed in tears, and 
tell the family what he had witnessed. Delight in cruelty cha- 
racterizes even whole tribes of people, just as softness and gentle- 
ness of disposition do others, such as the Hindoos. In Fraser’s 
Tour through part of the Himalaya Mountains, it is stated, that 
the inhabitants of Nawur and Teekur, (valleys in the Province 
of Bischur), “ are notorious for infamy of character, even in 
“ this country, where all are bad. They are revengeful and 
e treacherous, deficient in all good qualities, abandoned in mo- 
“e rals, and vicious in their habits. As a proof of the sa- 
“ vage indifference with which they look on the life of another, 
and on the act of shedding human blood, it is said, that mere 
% wantonness, or a joke, will induce the crime of putting a fel- 
« low creature to death, merely for the sutisfaction of seeing the 
* blood flow, and of marking the last struggles of their vic- 
“ tim; and some facts that came under our observation of a 
“t tantamount nature, give too much reason for believing the 
“ assertion to be founded in truth. Female chastity is here 
quite unknown; and murder, robbery, and outrage of every 
« kind are here regarded with indifference."—P. 267. It is 
curious to observe the Author of Waverley, with his character- 
istic sagacity, seizing upon this tendency in human nature to 
cruelty, and marking the different degrees of it in different na- 
tions. Other nations,” says he, are like the tamed tiger, 
“ which, when once its native appetite for slaughter is indulged 
in one instance, rushes on in promiscuous carnage. But the 
“ English public have always rather resembled what is told of the 
“ sleuth-dog, which, eager, fierce, and clamorous in pursuit of 
“ his prey, desists from it as soon as blood is sprinkled upon his 
“ path.” There is poetry, no doubt, in this passage, but it is 
the poetry of illustration, not of fiction. Indeed, every one ac- 
quainted with history and books of travels, knows that such 
descriptions might be multiplied to an unlimited extent, as 
real and undeniable features of human character. We proceed, 
therefore, to exhibit ‘ Destructiveness” operating in a less of- 
ensive but equally characteristic form. 
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A recent Reviewer of a work on Architecture, says, not in 
jest, but quite seriously, and viewing the matter as a feature of 
national character, that “ the word canaille might be most just- 
« ly extended, as far as the present question is concerned, to 
“© a considerable height in society; we are sorry to say, too of- 
“< ten to its very capital. It is to this division of society, high 
and low, that we owe the injuries committed on our works of 
“ art; and not only on our works of art, but on every object 
“ of utility where destruction can be inflicted. The people 
“ destroy our mile-posts, our bridges, our statues, and our 
“ public buildings, whenever they can get access to them; no 
“ object of art, or even of utility, is safe from their depreda- 
tions; nor dare we admit them into our museums and col- 
elections without guards; though they are injuring the objects 
“ of their own admiration as well as ours.” (New Edinburgh Re- 
view, No 8, p. 556.) The Reviewer continues: “ It may be, 
that the spirit of pure mischief leads to this practice ;.that 
spirit which is esteemed a laudable proof of liberty; it may 
s be ignorance ; it is probably the consequence of both united.” 
No one will attempt to deny the practices here alluded to; and 
when the Reviewer speaks of “ the spirit of pure mischief” as 
an exciting cause of them, we do not feel that he is writing 
nonsense : we understand him perfectly, and recognise his de- 
scription, and theory of its cause, as accordant with human na- 
ture. We would ask our opponents, then, what more forcible 
description could be given of the nature of Destructiveness, 
when undirected by intelligence, than that of “the spirit of 
pure mischief?” They will perhaps say, that such acts pro- 
ceed from the spirit of fun; but we reply, As an individual 
who is destitute of Tune” can find no amusement in a con- 
cert; or as one who is greatly deficient in Veneration, experi- 
ences small pleasure in acts of devotion; so, unless a propensi- 
ty to destroy existed in human nature, it would be impossible to 
extract “ fun” or pleasure from such irrational acts as the wan- 
ton destruction of mile-stones, road-posts, bridges, railings, and, 
in short, of every object that can, with impunity, be made food 
for such an appetite. 
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Dr Spurzheim, in treating of Destructiveness, observes, that 
in man it ‘ presents different degrees of activity, from a mere 
‘¢ indifference to the pain of animals, to the pleasure of seeing 
s them killed.” And he adds, that some persons feel a plea- 
& sure in tormenting animals, and in seeing them tortured ;” 
which pleasure he refers to the propensity in question. We are 
able to adduce no Jess an authority than that of the King, Lords, 
and Commons of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in Parliament assembled, in confirmation of the doc- 
trine, that such a tendency to torment animals actually exists in 
human nature; for, by the statute, 8d Geo. IV. ch. 71., it is 
enacted and ordained, “ That, if any person or persons shall 
“ wantonly and cruelly BEAT, ABUSE, on ILI-TREAT any horse, 
“ mare, gelding, mule, ass,” &c., he, on being convicted there- 
“ of, shall forfeit and pay any sum not exceeding L. 5, nor less 
than 10s., to his Majesty, his heirs and successors ;”—a pro- 
vision which would be a mere absurdity, if no propensity, “ wan- 
e tonly and cruelly” to commit such offences, lurked in the mind 
of man. 

A recent author, however, is pleased to “deny that there 
* exists in the human mind any natural propensity, or any de- 
ce sire, INDEPENDENT OF INTELLECT, to build, or destroy, or in- 
habit,” &c. Pinel, then, was mistaken in supposing that the 
intellect of his patient was sound, in whom there was no wander- 
ing of memory, imagination, or judgment, but in whom a propen- 
sity to destroy raged with ungovernable fury; for this last, it 
seems, was itself an intellectual operation! Nay, the barbarities 
of the inhabitants of Nawur and Teekur were also manifestations 
of intellectual powers! The devastations, too, committed on our 
mile-stonea, bridges, and road-posts, all proceed from exuberant 
activity of the intellects of the people! Of course, also, the ad- 
jectives, cruel, fierce, ferocious, savage, brutal, barbarous, atro- 
cious, do not indicate states of mind referable to excited feelings 
ar propensities, but designate only pure intellectual operations ! 
This is argument with a vengeance.” 

The foregoing are a few of the facts which may be brought 
forward in favour of one of the thirty-three faculties admitted 
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by che phrenologists; and we ask every person of common 
sense, and common candour, if any opponent is to be listened 
to otherwise than with contempt, who merely laughs at the sup- 
position of there being such a native propensity in man, connect- 
ed with that portion of the brain which we have pointed out. 
The facts we have mentioned are not the tenth part of those we 
cduld have brought forward in support of this single propensity, 
and on twenty of the other powers we could lay before our rea- 
ders a still more ample store of proofs and illustrations. What 
has been now stated, however, may serve as a specimen (though 
a very small specimen,) of the phrenological mode of inquiry, 
and of the kind of evidence on which phrenologists venture to 
found their opinions. All the cases we have quoted from Dr Gall, 
have been for years before the public in his French work; the 
casts to which we have referred, have long been exposed to 
public inspection, in the Hall of the Phrenological Society, ac- 
companied with a Catalogue, and a Book of Reports, stating 
the characters of many of the individuals, and the development 
of their heads. It is also to be recollected, that the same pains 
in collecting facts and evidence has been taken in regard to the 
other faculties, no one of which is stated as ascertained without 
the sanction of thousands of observations; and, lastly, that it is 
open to every one to satisfy himself, and either to confirm these 
observations or to refute them, by appealing to nature, and ob- 
serving for himself,—and that a single fact to the contrary has 
never been shewn. When we consider all this, shall we attri- 
bute to ignorance, presumption, or folly, what has been said 
by some of our opponents, namely, “ that the assertions” (of 
the phrenologists) ‘are in general as purely dogmatical, as 
“if Drs Gall and Spurzheim were entitled to sway men’s be- 
* lief in matters of philosophy, with an authority as absolute 
and universal as ever was exercised by the Pope in the affairs 
“ of religion?” We repeat it, that such an observation could 
only proceed from the grossest and most culpable ignorance of 
facts in these writers,—presumption in the highest degree, in 
writing upon a subject of which they know nothing, or such an 
utter want of ordinary reflection, as incapacitates them from 
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drawing the plainest inference from facts before their eyes. 
We denounce such writers “ ignorant and vain,”—and let 
them, as Sir Archy says, ‘ mak their maist o't.”* 


ed 
ARTICLE III. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWIXT MR GEORGE COMBE 
AND DR BARCLAY. 


Mr Georce Compe to Dr BancLar. 


Edinburgh, 5th July 1823. 
Deas Sir,—My nephew, Mr John Cox, who resides with 
me, has attended your present course of comparative anatomy, 
and I have observed, in his notes of your lectures, many 
representations of phrenology very much at variance with 
what I understand these doctrines to be; but, as a lecturer 
ought never to be judged from notes taken by his students, 
I merely explained to him the correct doctrine, and abstain- 
ed from troubling you. In his notes, however, of your lec- 
ture of yesterday, there are errors regarding this subject of 
so palpable a nature, that I think it an act of justice to you, 
to let you know what has been taken down as your senti- 
ments. I enclose the passages, and advert particularly to 
the statement that Drs Gall and Spurzheim “ put the differ- 
cc ent faculties of the soul into the convolutions ;” and the in- 
sinuation that they derived their physiology of the brain 
rom the anatomy, and that they pretend to have seen the 
faculties of the mind in the brain. These representations are 
so completely at variance with the doctrines of phrenology, 
as stated by Drs Gall and Spurzheim themselves, and as laid 
down in pages 8, 9, 10, 59, 60, 69, 78, 84, and 86, of the 
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Essays on Phrenology, and are so much calculated to avert 
inquiry into the subject, that I really feel an anxiety to know 
how far Mr Cox has correctly apprehended your meaning.— 
I remain, &c. 


Notes of Dr Bancrar s Lecture referred to in the preceding 
Letter. 


“ I wave here the head of a horse,—and as we cannot procure 
e that article when we please, I shall take the opportunity of 
“ shewing you the brain. You perceive that it presents a con- 
“ voluted surface. These convolutions are almost, though not 
“ altogether, analogous to those of the human brain. In these 
“ convolutions, Gall and Spurzheim have placed the different 
“ faculties of the mind. Gall, however, differs in some points 
“ from Spurzheim, as he has found some faculties which the latter 
* kas not yet been able to see. But, genilemen, I am not in the 
“ least surprised at this, for no person ever saw the faculties of 
“ the mind. The mind no more exists in the brain than the 
skill of the carpenter exists in his tools. I must say, that to 
me the canse of the faculties is inconceivable. Are we to 
„expect that the faculties can be seen? certainly not. No 
animating principle has, or ever can be, seen by us; at least, 
no animating principle can be seen in this brain just now. 
In the human brain, the convolutions may be separated by 
“ the blow-pipe or water, as they are like the foldings or doub- 
“ lings of a towel. Drs Gall and Spurzheim were the first who 
“ suggested this. These individuals put the different faculties of 
“ the soul into these convolutions, and these take it into their 
tc head to shew themselves through the skull. Dr Spurzheim 
“ said that these convolutions were ble by water in the 
* head. A person who died of water in the head had a num- 
“her of these convolutions expanded by the water, which was 
seen on dissection, at which operation I was present, thus 
confirming Dr Spurzheim’s assertion. We are certainly much 
“ indebted to Dr Spurzheim for the reviving of discoveries 
which were forgotten; and, as he has revived ancient dis- 
coveries, he has also made one or two new and useful ones. 
“ This gentleman, however, has been much abused by the 
Edinburgh Review, which states him to be a quack; but he 
“ is as far from being a quack intentionally as any gentleman 
“ alive, and is an intelligent and learned man. When he was in 
“ this country I respected him as a man, and as a man of can- 
“ dour, though I could not agree with his conclusions. One 
“ morning he breakfasted with me, and I told him I was to 
“ lecture that day upon the brain, and that I wished him to 
“ come to the class to hear if I coincided with him in the man- 
“ ner of dissection, which, if I did not, he was to tell me at 
* the end of the hour. I told the gentlemen that Dr Spurzheim 
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* was present, and that if my mode of dissection did not agree 
« with his, I would inform them to-morrow. After the hour, 
therefore, I asked the doctor if my ideas of the anatomy. of 
er the brain coincided with his, when he told me that they did 
“ so precisely. But when he spoke of the physiology of the 
* brain, he and I differed. Both of us had the same facts, upon 
“ which we agreed, but we drew different conclusions from 
% them. He said, however, that we would not quarrel upon 
e the subject, and so Dr Spurzheim still remains one of my best 
“ friends.” 


Dr Banciay to Mr Geonce Comas. 


Edinburgh, July 10, 1823. 
My Dear Sir,—I was duly favoured with your letter and 
the enclosure ; but being under the necessity of leaving town 
immediately, or almost immediately, after the lecture, I was 
prevented from acknowledging the receipt of it so soon as Í 
could have wished. In looking over the notes taken down 
by Mr Cox, I see nothing that deviates materially from the 
language that I used, so far as my recollection serves me, 
except the last sentence, where I am reported to have as- 
serted that Dr Spurzheim still continues one of my best 
friends. I think this expression is stronger than what I 
made use of, although I hope we are still friends, as we 
once were friends, and never had a quarrel,—yet he never 
gave me any reason to conclude that he was one of my best 
friends. To the best of my recollection, the other language 
in the notes expresses my ideas, or at least was employed to 
express them, though I acknowledge that, like most other 
expressions, it may admit of different interpretations. Think- 
ing that I understood Dr Spurzheim’s meaning, and that my 
language, considered in connection with the language which 
I used before and after, and having rather a friendly than a 
hostile feeling to Dr Spurzheim, I did not imagine that I 
could intentionally or inadvertently misrepresent him. How- 
ever, in talking of the subject again, which I mean to do, 
after examining the structure of some more brains, I shali 
warn my students of the ambiguity of language, explain 
more fully the language which I bave hitherto used, on Spur. 
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zheim’s theory, and, with permission, shall read your letter 
and Mr Cox’s notes, as a proof of the necessity of such a 
caution. With much respect and many thanks for the 
friendly candour of your communication, I am, &c. 


Mr Comune to Dr Barcray. 


Edinburgh, July 11, 1823. 

My nean S1z,—I am much obliged by your very friendly 
and candid letter of yesterday's date, which confirms my pre- 
vious conviction, that any error in your statements regarding 
phrenology, must have proceeded altogether from misappre- 
hension. As you are to mention the matter to your class, 
perhaps you will not feel displeased at my requesting you, to 
permit me, in this letter, to furnish what I understand to be a 
correct enundiation of the principles on which phrenology is 
founded, and which, if you see proper, I have no objections 
that you read, after the other communication. 

First, Then, the phrenologists maintain, that the mind is 
not conscious of the functions of the different parts of the 
brain, and that hence we cannot tell by merely reflecting on 
what passes within ourselves, whether the whole brain is em- 
ployed by the mind, in performing every act of thought, or 
whether different parts of it serve for the manifestation of 
different faculties. 

Secondly, That dissection alone does not reveal the func- 
tions of any organ of the body: For example, although ana- 
tomists have long dissected the nerves, they never discovered 
from the structure alone, that one set of them constitutes the 
organs of voluntary motion, and another the organs of fecl- 
ing; facts, which, I understand, the recent experiments of 
Majendie and Mr Charles Bell have established beyond doubt. 
In like manner, no anatomist, by merely dissecting the brain, 
can discover any fact or circumstance which authorises him 
to assign functions to it, either as a whole, or to its different 
parts. 

Thirdly, Drs Gali and Spurzheim, therefore, not only dis- 
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avow the possibility of discovering the physiology of the brain 
from its anatomy, but state this impossibility, as an insuper- 
able reason why some other mode of investigation must be 
adopted, before the functions of this organ can be at all found 
out; and they add, that they have compared the size of dif- 
ferent parts of the brain, as indicated by the skull, with the 
power of manifesting different faculties of the mind, and have 
found that where the size of a particular part is large, (the 
brain being healthy), the mental power is invariably strong, 
and vice versa; and they disclaim, most explicitly, any merit, 
except that of observing the concomitance. 

The objection to this mode of ascertaining the functions of 
the brain, which is generally stated, is, that the two tables of 
the skull are not parallel, and that only fancy can perceive 
the differences of development spoken of. The answer to 
this objection is, that the differences of development extend 
to inches, and the differences of thickness in the different 
parts of healthy skulls in the prime of life, do not exceed an 
eighth or a tenth of an inch, so that the want of parallelism is 
a verbal, more than a practical objection. For example, the 
space across the head, at the top of the temporal bone, where 
the organ of ideality is marked out, is, in the mask of Dr 
Chalmers, taken from nature, 61 inches. 
In Mr Joseph, the celebrated sculptor, 6} 

In Mr Haydon, the eminent historical painter, 54 

In Wordsworth the poet, 

And all these are men distinguished for ideality in their 
mental manifestations. 

Whereas, In Mr Joseph Hume, M. P.,* the same distance 
is only 5g inches, 
and he is equally distinguished for plainness of manner, and 
deficiency in ideality. 

These include the integuments. The same differences ap- 
pear in skulls. In the cast of the skull of Raphael, for ex- 
ample, the great painter, the above distance, without the in- 
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teguments, is 55 inches. In the skull of Gordon, a very bru- 
tal wretch, who murdered a pedlar boy in Eskdale muir, it is 
41 inches. 

All these masks and skulls lie in the hall of the Phreno- 
logical Society, open every Saturday from 1 to 4 O clock, for 
public inspection, so that the statements of the phrenologists 
as to them can be easily verified or refuted. Now, we say, 
that these differences being measurable with callipers, can be 
perceived by the eye and the understanding unaided by 
fancy, and that the departures from perfect parallelism be- 
tween the two tables of the skulls, do not amount to inches, 
so as to make up the difference between Mr Joseph Hume's 
development and Dr Chalmers’, or between Gordon’s and 
Raphael’s, the former amounting to an inch and one-eighth, 
and the latter to an inch. We say, therefore, that if all men, 
having a development like Dr Chalmers, in this particular 
part, manifest great ideality, and all men having a develop- 
ment like Mr Hume, manifest comparatively little of that 
mental quality, this is better evidence, that the part of the 
brain lying under the part of the skull in question, is the in- 
strument for manifesting that sentiment, than any other evi- 
dence that has hitherto been produced, to determine the func- 
tions of that part of the brain. 

In Mr Cox's notes it is said, that Drs Gall and Spurz- 
beim place the faculties in the convolutions. ‘These gentle- 
men, on the other hand, state, that each organ extends from 
the surface of the convolutions to the medulla oblongata, but 
that the parts of each organ are proportionate to each other ; 
so that if the peripheral surface is large, the whole organ will 
be large, and vice versa. In evidence of this assertion, they 
mention, that the size of the corpora pyramidalia, which 
they shew to be the origin of the anterior lobes of the brain, 
bears an uniform proportion to the size of the convolutions of 
these lobes ; that the same rule holds with the corpora oliva- 
ria, and the middle lobes, and with the corpora restiformia, 
and the posterior lobes. I have attended to these propor- 
tions in several brains which I have dissected, or seen dis- 
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sected, and observe that this statement is borne out by facts, 
so far as my means of verifying it go. The Society possess 
a cast of the brain of an idiot girl, in whom the anterior lobes 
are extremely small, and the middle lobes pretty full, and a 
corresponding difference is very distinguishable in the relative 
proportions of the corpora pyramidalia and corpora olivaria. 
I state these circumstances only to shew, that Drs Gall and 
Spurzheim conscientiously seek for evidence, and wish to rely 
as little on imagination as possible in stating their doctrines. 

In the last place, Drs Gall and Spurzheim differ, as you 
say, on some points, but not quite in the way you appear to 
suppose. Where both have seen evidence, both agree; and 
out of the $3 organs they are at one on about 30 of them. 
In regard to the other 3 on which the difference exists, Dr 
Gall says, that cases have not fallen in his way sufficient to 
authorize him to draw the same conclusions as Dr Spurz- 
heim ; and this is quite intelligible; for he and Dr Spurz- 
heim have not studied together, nor travelled together, for 
nearly ten years, so that cases may have come under the no- 
tice of the one which the other had no opportunity of ob- 
serving ; and hence the one may really know more than the 
other of nature’s constitution. Dr Gall, be it remarked, does 
not state opposite functions to these parts ; he only says, that 
he has not discovered them. 

Trusting that you will oblige me by reading this letter, 
which will correct all misunderstandings, I remain, with 


much regard, &c. 


Norz.—On 16th July 1828, Mr Geo. Combe, accompa- 
nied by his brother, Mr Andrew Combe, accidentally met 
Dr Barclay in an evening walk, when he, of his own accord, 
eaid, that he would read the above letter to his class. 
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Mr Couse to Dr Barcray. 


Edinburgh, Bth July 1823. 

My pear Srr,—Mr Cox tells me, that you read my let- 
ter to you, of 11th July, on Saturday, to your class, when 
only eleven persons were present, exclusive of your two as- 
Sistants, while the students who heard the erroneous state- 
ments complained of exceeded forty in number. I sincerely 
regret troubling you again on this subject; but the caug of 
my first writing you still remains unremoved, and I feel an 
anxiety that it should be done away with. My complaint 
was not, that you made observations on phrenology displeas- 
ing to me, for you have clearly a right to make any com- 
ments on this, or any other subject of public discussion, you 
see proper; but that you stated mere fictions of your ima- 
gination as phrenology, and ascribed these to phrenologists 
as their doctrines, thus unavoidably representing Dr Spurz- 
heim, Dr Gall, and myself, not only in an unfavourable, but 
a false light; and my object was to obtain the simple act of 
justice of having the doctrines, with which my name and re- 
putation are now inseparably connected, stated such as I ac- 
tually have delivered them in my printed work on the sub- 
ject, and of which I had the honour of presenting you with 
a copy. Had you given a corroct statement of phrenology, 
as it is really laid down in the printed works, the freest and 
severest comments on its doctrines would not have offended 
me; but, to speak candidly, I do feel not quite pleased at 
the very different manner in which you have treated it. To 
go no farther than the notes, of which I sent you a copy, and 
which you acknowledged to be correct, there is such a com- 
plete mis-statement of the doctrines in them, that a fair and 
full correction of it was called for, and this could have been 
accomplished only by reading my letter of 11th July, as soon 
after it was received as possible, and while all who heard the 
first statement were still in attendance, and not by delaying 
all notice of the letter til] the clasa was reduced to so small a 
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number as that above-mentioned. To remove, therefore, all 
occasion of mistake, with your permission, I shall publish Mr 
Cox's notes, and our correspondence, and add to it any reply 
with which you may see cause to honour me. Of course, I 
am quite satisfied that the mistake on your part was unin- 
tentional. I know that you will excuse the freedom of this 
request, as it is the surest mark of real esteem to state can- 
didly what I feel; and, with a repetition of the assurance, 
that it is only with your erroneous statements of the doctrines 
of phrenology, and not with your comments upon them, that 
I conceive myself at liberty to find fault in this manner, I re- 
main, &e. 


Dr Barcvay to Mr Couse. 


Edinburgh, July 30, 1823. 

My vege Sin, —It was always my intention to read your 
letter to my class, after exhibiting a specimen or two of the 
brains of quadrupeds, birds, and fishes. Your friend Mr 
Cox will tell you that I had not finished that subject till 
Friday, and the very next day I read your letter hut with- 
out, I confess, any previous advertisement either to the class 
or to the public. If the class was thin upon that occasion it 
was not my fault, it was not even my wish. Most of the 
summer classes had risen the day before. To that circum- 
stance I had not adverted, and on telling one of my assist- 
ants that I meant not to finish till some day this week, he 
told me that the other classes had risen, that a number of 
the students had left town, and many, probably for reasons 
similar to his, that they might not be compelled to pay for 
a week's boarding and lodging for a single class and a lecture 
ortwo. This unfortunate circumstance, a circumstance which 
you think so unfortunate for your letter, I did not foresee, 
though, to remedy the evil as much as possible, I left it on 
the table to be transcribed, and it actually was transcribed 
by one gentleman. I never believed that a system of phre- 
nology could be founded upon the structure of the brain; and 
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confess that I laboured under a mistake when I thought 
that phrenologists entertained that opinion, especially the 
sect of phrenologists in Edinburgh. Perhaps casts, with a 
number of figures indicating the situation of organs, are suffi- 
cient for their ordinary purposes ; and that if these organs can 
be seen through the skull, it is not necessary to proceed far- 
ther. Dr Spurzheim, however, did not always know that an 
accurate examination of the structure, even of various brains, 
could regularly be dispensed with. I considered it, indeed, 
as a great improvement, to mark the situation and magnitude 
of the organs upon the outside of the skull, for the benefit of 
the ladies, who might be shocked at the disgusting and 
bloody sight of the inside, if the brains were present. I con- 
sider it as a still greater improvement for them and their 
beaux, who wish to display their talents at table and in mixed 
companies, that you now can measure the capacity of a man 
by a pair of callipers, which, I am told, you occasionally 
make use of for that very purpose.—I have no objection to 
your publication of this, and my former letter, but I am de- 
termined not to enter any farther into the controversy, par- 
ticularly as my controversial organs are not in repair just 
now, and I really suspect that some of them are lost, par- 
ticularly that pride-inspiring organ, which, according to 
phrenologists, tempts goats to climb precipices, and black 
rats to live in garrets, or in the upper-stories of granaries.— 
But, my dear sir, notwithstanding these remarks, I still am, 
with much respect, your’s truly, &c. 


ARTICLE IV. 
PHRENOLOGY AND PROFESSOR JAMESON. 


Ir is generally known that many of the objects of natural 
history now exhibited in the museum of Edinburgh College 
were brought from Paris a few years ago. When prepara- 
tions were making in that city for sending them .here, Mr 
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Royer of the Jardin des Plantes, who is a decided phreno- 
logist, selected from the catacombs about seventy skulls il. 
lustrative of the development of the different celebral or- 


gans; and, embracing the opportunity of the conveyance of 


the other articles, transmitted them to this city to a gentleman 
who delivered them to Professor Jameson, for the museum. 
This fact was mentioned in the newspapers at the time; 
nevertheless the skulls have not yet appeared in any patent 
apartment of that establishment. By a law of the college, 
the students attending Professor Jameson's lectures have the 
privilege of free access to the museum ; and, accordingly, one 
of them, who, notwithstanding of an opinion delivered by that 
gentleman, ex cathedra, that pbrenology is not warranted 
by experience, ventured to think differently, expressed a wish 
to inspect the skulls. The reply of the professor was, The 
„ skulls are in the garret, and you will see them afterwards, 
“ as they are difficult to be got out.” Now, we happen to 
know perfectly, that at the time alluded to, (July 1823), the 
skulis in question were not in the garret, but in presses in 
Professor Jameson's lecture-room, within the distance of three 


feet from the seats occupied by his hearers, and that he re- 


quired only to turn a key to gratify the young gentleman’s 
curiosity. ' 

It is not in the least surprising, that, amidst the immense 
variety of objects connected with the museum under his 
charge, Professor Jameson should have forgotten where these 
skulls were deposited, and supposed them to be in the garret 
when they were in the presses fronting him. - Besides, we 
understand that there is not yet room in the buildings for the 


publicexhibition of many interesting specimens. These circum- . 


stances do, in our opinion, satisfactorily account for the pro- 
fessor’s mistake, and for the skulls not being more prominently 
brought forward ; but we reckon it an act of justice to him 
to add, that his condemnation of phrenology in his lectures, 
joined with the non-appearance of the skulls, has given rise 
among phrenologists to an impression, that he is uawilling 
that their science should derive support from any specimens 
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in the museum. While we entirely acquit the professor of 
any such feeling, we would seriously recommend to him to put 
an effectual stop to this notion by freely.exposing the skulls in 
the press to the inspection of all who desire to see them, not 
doubting but that close investigation is the best means of ex- 
ploding phrenology, if, as he says, it is not warranted by 
experience. 

We are able to state farther, that the skulls are really very 
interesting to the student of phrenology. The question is often 
asked on what principle did Drs Gall and Spurzheim map out 
the skull, and assign different shapes to the different organs 
as appearing on the cranium? This collection presents a most 
satisfactory answer to the inquiry. In cases of extreme deve. 
lopment of any particular organ, the bone situate above it 
protrudes in the very form and dimensions delineated by the 
founders of the science ; and these skulls were selected with 

the view of illustrating this point, and do illustrate it in the 
most decided manner. In one skull, for example, cautious- 
nese is the predominating organ, and the projection is seen 
to be exactly of the shape and size marked in the phreno- 
logical busts. In another, benevolence is the leading feature, 
in a third veneration predominates, and so on; and in each, 
the skull is seen presenting a distinct elevation of a form 
corresponding to that assigned to the external indication of 
the organ by Drs Gall and Spurzheim. The history of the 
individuals to whom the skulls belonged is not known, and the 
collection was sent as evidence merely of the fact, that eleva- 
tions of the cranium, corresponding in figure and dimensions 
to those delineated on the phrenological busts, actually exist 
in nature, and that the lines of demarcation are not fanciful, 
as is generally reported and believed. After the real exist- 
ence of the differences in development is established, the 
next step is to attend to the mental manifestations which ac- 
company each particular form, and by this means, the phre- 
nological student will obtain evidence of the functions of 
the parts of the brain, the form and size of which only are 
indicated by the skulls in question. 


—.— 
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In the Transactions of the Phrenological Society, there is an 
interesting communication on the phrenology of Hindostan, 
by Dr George M. Patterson, the result of several thousand 
observations ; and in illustration of which, he has presented 
the society with twelve Hindoo crania. We are happy to men- 
tion, that a collection of Hindoo skulls, to a similar or greater 
extent, has been received from India for the College Museum, 
and they are now in one of the apartments of the college.— 
They completely coincide in type and appearance with those 
presented to the Phrenological Society, are particularly indi- 
cative of Hindoo talents and dispositions, and form an inter- 
esting contrast with the skulls of the other nations in the so- 
ciety's collection whose characters differ from that of the in- 
habitants of Hindostan. 


ARTICLE V. 


MR CHARLES BELL ON THE FUNCTIONS OF THE 
NERVES. 


Philosophical Transactions, 1821—12th July. 


WE have to congratulate our readers on the new light 
which is breaking in upon us on every hand, in regard to the 
functions of the different parts of the nervous system. The 
amazing progress made by Drs Gall and Spurzheim, in the 
discovery of the physiology of the brain, and that made by 
Mr Charles Bell in the physiology of the nerves, form a 
beautiful and valuable illustration of the importance of hav- 
ing a mode of investigation founded upon correct principles. 
So long as we acknowledged with one breath the intimate 
union and mutual influence of the mind and body, and yet 
studied the phenomena as if the mind were a disembodied 
spirit, our labour was almost entirely lost, although a stray 
fact might appear here and there amidst a mass of jarring 
6 
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and unprofitable materials. But when Drs Gall and Spurz- 
heim first put in practice the only successful mode of in- 
quiry, of never separating the study of mind from that of the 
organ by which it is incessantly influenced, the results be- 
came simple, consistent, and useful in an eminent degree. 

In like manner, (p. 399,) “ whilst the doctrines hitherto 
< received prevail,” and ‘ whilst the nerves are supposed to 
«< proceed from one great centre, to have the same structure 
e and functions, and to be all sensible, and all of them to 
„ convey what is vaguely called nervous power, the discov- 
cc eries of new nerves and ganglia are worse than useless: 
“ they increase the intricacy, and repel inquiry. The end- 
“ less confusion of the subject induces the physician, instead 
„of taking the nervous system as the secure ground of his 
practice, to dismiss it from his course of study as a subject 
“ presenting too great irregularity for legitimate investigation 
< or reliance.” 

But suppose it demonstrated that each set of nerves, how- 
ever similar in structure and appearance to others, does yet 
perform a distinct function which no other nerves can perform 
in its place, and that ‘ no organ which possesses only one 
et property or endowment has more than one nerve, however 
“ exquisite the sense or action may be; and that “if two 
“ nerves coming from different sources are directed to one 
part, this is the sign of a double function performed by 
“it.” (p. 402.) So that “if a part, or organ, have many 
distinct nerves, we may be certain, that instead of having 
& a mere accumulation of nervous power, it possesses distinct 
«< powers, or enters into different combinations in proportion to 
‘¢ the number of its nerves,” with what different interest will the 
anatomist proceed to the investigation of this partof his science? 
He then has an important and tangible object clearly in view. 
He can no longer wander on the way and fatigue himself 
to death unrewarded. He has principle to guide him, and 
the certain prospect of success as his recompense. Instead, 
therefore, of resigning his inquiry in despair,” Mr Bell tells 
us, that with the principle in view, even the youngest stu- 


h 
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<< dents are brought to comprehend so much of the subject, 
* that the idea of chance or accident, ar real confusion among 
these numerous branches, is entirely dismissed; and what 
«“ remains unexplained has, by the success of our past in- 
« quiries, become a subject of peculiar interest.” From this 
single step made by Mr Bell, we are fully warranted in say- 
ing, that the physiology of the nerves will, in all probability, 
make a greater progress in the course of ten years than it has 
made since the world began. Such is the importance of the 
‘s right road” in the discovery of truth. l 

Mr B. begins his inquiry with the “ nerves of respiration, 
% comprehending all the nerves which serve to combine the 
«c muscles employed in the acts of breathing, speaking, &c.” 

The respiratory muscles are many in number, and are situ- 
ated far apart. They belong to the face, neck, thorax, and 
abdomen. If a man be excited by exercise or passion, the 
respiratory action is extended and increased, the shoulders 
rise at each inspiration, the muscles of the throat and neck 
are in violent and simultaneous action, and the lips and nos- 
trils move in time as regularly as the levator and depressor 
muscles of the ribs. It is obvious, that so many and so dis- 
tant muscles cannot be combined in such regular action with- 
out some cords of connexion or affinity; these cords Mr B. calls 
the respiratory nerves, and he proceeds to shew that these have 
no other function than to combine these muscles in action. 

In those animals which do not breathe, and whose mouth 
or throat has only one function to perform, these parts have 
only one nerve, and wherever a function is added, another 
nerve is also to be found. After the anatomist has employed 
weeks to disentangle and dissect all the nerves of the tongue, 
throat, and palate, in the human subject, he finds, at length, 
five different trunks of nerves, which only confused and per- 
plexed, so long as he believed, that because nerves resemble 
each other they must necessarily perform the same function ; 
but on the new principle he has no difficulty in extricating 
himself, when he considers the multiplied offices of the mouth 
in man,—* that it is a pneumatic as much as a manducatory 
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“ organ,—that it is the organ of voice and of speech as much 
4 as of taste and exquisite feeling. It would, indeed, be 
matter of surprise if the same nerve served for the action 
‘ of gnawing and feeding in the lower animals of simple 
« structure, and also for the governance of those complicated 
‘¢ operations which serve to interpret the wants and senti- 
ec ments of men. 403. 

This, it will be readily admitted, is the purely phrenologi- 
cal doctrine applied to other parts of the nervous system. 
All the parts of the brain, from the similarity of appearance, 
have, like all the nerves, been supposed to have only one 
fanction, and as no physiological fact could ever be reconciled 
to this supposition, all inquiry into the nervous system{ was 
deemed idle and unprofitable. 

But when we admit that one part of the brain, like one 
nerve, can only execute one function, and that for every new 
mental faculty added as we rise in the scale of creation, there 
must be an addition of another part of the brain, then our 
inquiry becomes interesting, for we instantly find an explana- 
tion of the phenomena. There is a nerve of respiration, a 
nerve of manducation, of the voice, and of feeling, and of 
taste in the mouth. In like manner we must admit an organ of 
benevolence, of veneration, of self-esteem, of amativeness, and 
of love of offspring, because each of these is distinct from and 
added to the other. If the whole brain served for all these, 
then it is impossible that man could have mental faculties 
different in kind from those of the lower animals, or that one 
of the latter could possess faculties which another does not, 
although all have brains, and in all the brain is avowedly the 
organ of mind. 

Mr B., taking comparative anatomy for a guide, divides 
the nerves, by an easy and natural method, into two parts or 
systems,—the one simple and uniform, the other irregular 
and complex. Wherever an animal is endowed with mere 
sensation and locomotion, and has no central organ of circu- 
lation, and no organ of respiration but what is generally dif- 
fused over the surface, the nerves are extremely simple, and 
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consist of two cords running, in the length of the body, with 
branches going laterally.. Wherever organs are superadded 
to these, as the animal advances in the scale of existence, 
the nerves of the irregular or complex system are super- 
added to the other in exact proportion to the additional 
functions performed. Thus, the simple and uniform system 
is to be observed in the human body as well as in the leech 
or worm, only it is obscured by the variety of superadded 
nerves proportioned to the additional functions performed. 
The nerves of the spine, the tenth or sub.occipital, and the 
fifth pair, constitute this original, uniform, and symmetrical 
system. All these arise in the same way,—all go out later- 
ally,—all are exquisitely sensible,—so much so, that nerves 
of the irregular class are easily distinguished by their greatly 
less degree of sensibility. Besides, the latter do not arise by 
double roots, and have no ganglia on their origins,—they 
come off from the medulla oblongata, and upper part of the 
spinal marrow, and these are they which give the appearance 
of confusion to the dissection, because they cross the others. 

The respiratory nerves in man are, Ist, the eighth pair, 
or par vagum, which serves to associate the larynx, heart, 
lungs, and stomach. That the stomach is so associated is 
evident from what takes place during vomiting and hiccough. 
These organs are supplied with other nerves for their other 
functions. 

2d, The portio dura, which connects the motions of the 
lips, nostrils, and face, with the respiratory motion of the 
chest. By the division of this nerve this connexion is lost. 

3d, Spinal accessory, which associates the muscles of the 
neck and shoulder in respiration, and which, when cut, leaves 
these muscles incapable of acting harmoniously with those of 
the chest, although, from being plentifully supplied with 
other nerves, they are still capable of voluntary motion. 
Thus, shewing the plan of nature. 

4th, Phrenic, which associates the diaphragm, and which 
is the only one previously known as a respiratory nerve. 

5th, What Mr B. calls the external respiratory nerve, 
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in opposition to the former as the “ internal,” to which it has 
a remarkable resemblance, which has been overlooked. It has 
a similar origin, and is connected with the phrenic, and goes 
on the outside of the ribs to muscles, which are already plen- 
tifully supplied with nerves for their other functions. 

Mr Bell then examines in detail the nerves of the face, and 
clearly proves, that the two sets of nerves, hitherto sup- 
* posed to be similar, differ in structure, sensibility, and 
function. He begins by those of the face, because, 
“ happily for our present object, the nerves which, in other 
“s parts of the frame, are bound together for the convenience of 
“ distribution to remote parts, are here distinct, and run apart 
“ from each other until they meet at their extremities,” and 
are “ exposed in a manner which courts inquiry.” So that 
the organs of the brain are not the only ones in the body 
which are so much bound together” as to make it impos- 
sible to point out their exact limits. The nerves going to 
the extremities have now been proved to consist of two sets 
of fibres, one for sensation, and another for motion, although 
they are undistinguishably blended and enclosed in, a common 
theath. 

In following the distribution of the two nerves which sup- 
ply the face, viz., the portio dura and the fifth pair, says 
Mr B., . unbiassed by theory or opinion, we should be 
6 forced to conclude, that the portio dura alone is not suffi- 
“ cient to supply any one part with nervous power, for every 
“ one of its branches is joined by divisions of the fifth. 
The questions then naturally arise, Whether these nerves 
“ perform the same functions? Whether they furnish a 
double supply of the same property or endowment, or 
“ whether they do not perform different offices?” To settle 
these points, he instituted many conclusive experiments upon 
the lower ani mals. 

On dividing the portio dura alone on one side, when the 
animal was panting and forcibly dilating its nostrils, the mo- 
ton of the nostril of the same side instantly ceased, and the 
-side of the face remained at rest, and perfectly placid, during 
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the highest excitement of the other parts of the respiratory 
organs, while the opposite side and nostril still acted in unison 
with the chest. Cutting the nerve caused no sign of pain, 
and the animal was able to eat without the slightest impedi- 
ment, so that voluntary motion was not lost ; on dividing the 
superior maxillary branch of the fifth pair, when the animal 
was in the same state of hurried respiration, acute pain was 
oocasioned ; the nostril continued to expand regularly in time 
with other respiratory parts, but the side of the lip was 
observed to hang low, and towards the other side. The 
same branch of the opposite side was then cut, but the ani- 
mal had lest the power of elevating and projecting the lip, 
as in gathering food, and opened his lips only by pressing 
the mouth against the ground. 

When the portio dura of one side was cut, and ammonia 
presented to the nose, the same side remained quite relaxed, 
but the other was curled up with the peculiar expression of 
sneezing. In the same way, smiling, laughing, &c., evidently 
depend on this nerve. The slightest touch on the portio 
dura convulsed the muscles of the face, but caused no pain: 
The reverse was the case with the fifth; touching it gave 
great pain, but there was more difficulty in exciting the 
muscles. The former is proved to be the nerve of expres- 
sion. 

It was suggested to Mr Bell, as an objection to his princi- 
ples, that the trunk of the elephant being hollow, and con- 
nected with respiration as well as sensation, it should have 
two nerves, whereas Cuvier states it to have only one. But 
having been favoured by Mr H. Mayo with an opportunity 
of dissecting the trunk of a young elephant, Mr B. had no 
difficulty in finding two nerves, “ both of great size,” being 
continuations from the fifth and seventh pairs. 

These experiments of Mr Bell are of great interest to the 
phrenologist, and to the physician, and their accuracy has 
been nearly established by those of Majendie in Paris, and 
Mr Schaw in London. We cannot at present proceed ta the 
examination of Mr B.'s second paper, but we shall take oc- 
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sion to recur to it. He has the merit of having first de- 
monstrated the difference of function performed by different 
sets of nerves, in opposition to the opinions of some eminent 
physiologists, who tell us that the different nerves resemble 
the different parts of a broken magnet, so exactly, that 
any one could easily supply the place of another. He has 
also the merit of having applied a principle, which is likely 
soon to lead to results of the greatest importance, and to 
place the physiology of the nerves on a level with that of the 
best known organs of the body. He has the merit, in short, 
of having done for the physiology of the nerves, what Dr Gall 
has the merit of having done for the physiology of the brain. 
Neither was the first to conceive that different nerves or dif- 
ferent parts of the brain must have peculiar functions, but 
both were the first to demonstrate the facts. 

To Majendie we are also much indebted for the zeal with 
which he continues to prosecute his physiological inquiries, 
and to unfold new views. He, as well as Mr Bell, is entitled 
to the merit of having discovered the existence of two sets of 
fibres in the spinal nerves, for he was not aware of Mr Bell's 
experiments when he published his own. 


ARTICLE VI. 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN A PHILOSOPHER OF THE 
OLD SCHOOL AND A PHRENOLOGIST. 


Phil. Do you believe in Phrenology ? 

Phren. Yes, I do! Do you not believe in it? 

Phil. No indeed. It is most ridiculous nonsense. 

Phren. How do you know? Have you studied it? 

Phil. Not I. It is too absurd to merit a moment's attention. 

Phren. In saying so, do you not resemble a person igno- 
rant of geometry, declaring that he does not believe in 
Euelid’s demonstrations ? 

E 
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Phil. This is quite in the usual strain of dogmatic ab- 
surdity, in which the phrenologists are so fond of indulging. 

Phren. I beg pardon,—the absurdity is all on the other 
side. 

Phil. So you are pleased to say; but you never shew us 
that it is so. Have not the anatomists dissected the brain 
these two thousand years, and (iseovered no such organs as 
you speak of; and have not the most eminent metaphysicians 
carefully analysed every thought and sentiment of the mind, 
and never discovered such absurd propensities as destructive- 
ness, acquisitiveness, secretiveness? A person cannot know 
what Euclid’s Elements contain who has not studied them, 
and any declaration that he did not believe in the demonstra- 
tions would be a piece of gratuitous absurdity on his part, 
at which we might smile, but with which we could not be 
angry ; but certainly the brain and the mind have been sub- 
jected to examination ere the days of Gall and Spurzheim, 
and there is nothing ridiculous in saying, on the faith of these 
investigations, that their doctrines are mere extravagancies, 
unworthy of the least consideration. 

Phren. It is quite true that the brain has been dissected, 
and the mental phenomena have been analysed by very acute 
minds, for a very long period of time ; but,.were the phreno- 
logists to point out fundamental errors in the methods of in- 
vestigation, followed by all previous philosophers, and to shew 
that they themselves proceed by a surer path to truth, they 
would reduce all the opinions on which you found to absolute 
insignificance, while they would be entitled to challenge a be- 
coming attention to their own discoveries. 

Phil. I grant you this, but these are mere general decla- 
mations in which your sect habitually indulges, without con- 
descending to lay before us tangible and intelligible principles 
of philosophy. 

Phren. “* Tangible, and intelligible principles of philosophy,” 
as you term them, have been repeated in every work on phre- 
nology, from Gall’s first publication to the present day; but 
you and those on your side of the question have either deli- 
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berately shut your eyes against them, or, if you have seen 
them, you have never met them fairly in argument. You 
have neither refuted nor admitted them, but kept them back 
in all the discussions, and concealed them from the world, as 
if they had never been announced. 

Phil. with warmth. Sir, I am not aware of any such 
statements as those you now allude to. 

Phren. I beg pardon for any degree of temper appearing 
in these remarks. They were made more in sorrow than in 
anger ;—but, to return to the point, Did you ever hear the 
principle announced, that “ dissection alone is not sufficient 
to reveal the functions of any corporeal part ?“ For example, 
that although anatomists have dissected the human body for 
ages, they never discovered in its structure the least indica- 
tion of the fact, that of two sets of nervous fibres running 
undistinguishably in the same sheath, one is the organ of mo- 
tion, and the other the organ of feeling, and that one may be 
injured, and feeling be impaired, while, if the other continue 
sound, motion will remain, or vice versd ; or ate you aware, 
that although the mesenteric glands have been often dissected, 
their functions are still a mystery in physiology ? 

Phil. Yes, I am aware of the principle, and admit the 
facts. 

Phren. Do you not perceive then, that it was absolutely 
impossible for anatomists, by mere dissection, to discover the 
functions of the brain ? 

Phil. Well, —auppose, for the sake of argument, that I do 
90,—this does not shew that you can discover these functions 
any more than they. 

Phren. Certainly not,—if we pursued no other method 
than that of dissection. It is a vulgar error to suppose, that 
Dr Gail assigned different faculties to different parts of the 
brain, in consequence of dissecting that organ. This notion 
has been industriouely propagated in the public mind, and 
yet phrenologists uniformly state it as a fundamental princi- 
ple of their science, that the function of no organic part can 
be discovered by means of dissection alone: But to proceed. 
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They farther maintain, that by reflecting on consciousness, 
or on what passes within our own minds, we could never dis- 
cover the nature of the substance which lies in the interior of 
the head, and of course, that although different parts of the 
brain were de facto the organs of different mental powers, 
we could never find out that they were so by this mode of 
exclusively reflecting on consciousness. 

Phil. Well, but what then? 

Phren. These are two philosophical facts, which the phre- 
nologists found upon as fundamental principles. I have 
never seen them contested; but their application is not at- 
tended to. If they be sound, the inference from them is ir- 
resistible, that those philosophers who have hitherto sought to 
discover the functions of the brain, by dissection alone, or by 
reflection on consciousness alone, or even by both together, 
must be as ignorant of these functions as the clown is of 
Euclid. When, therefore, without pursuing any other mode 
of inquiry, they are pleased to say, that phrenology is per- 
fectly absurd, they approach much nearer to the supposed 
conduct of this person than they imagine. 

Phil. This may do all very well to shew that philosophers 
in general know nothing of the functions of the brain; but 
it does not shew, that the phrenologists are farther advanced. 

Phren. True, but they go a step farther. Majendie dis- 
covered that motion is attached to one set of nervous fibres, 
and feeling to another, by cutting these at their origin, and 
observing that the respective power was instantly lost: Now, 
nature has to a certain extent performed this operation to our 
hand, in regard to different portions of the brain. One man 
has an inch and a half more of brain lying under the middle of 
the parietal bone than another ; and the phrenologists observe 
(and that observation has been confirmed by many thousand 
instances, and falsified in none), that he who has the larger 
portion manifests a strong natural sentiment of cautiousness, 
and that he who possesses the smaller portion, manifests very 
little of this feeling. The same observation may be made in 


regard to ideality, and all the other organs. In the mask of 
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François of Paris, who was bred a shoemaker, and is au- 
thor of Zenobia, a tragedy of considerable reputation, the 
distance from ideality to ideality is 6g inches. Iu the mask 
of Henri Quatre of France, it is 5§ inches. In that of D. 
Wilkie, painter, 51 inches; while in D. Haggart it is only 
4 inches; and in many individuals who manifest little of this 
sentiment, it does not exceed that amount. These casts are 
all in the Phrenological Society 's collection. 

Phil. It is easy to represent these as observations of vast 
importance, but you forget that the two tables of the skull 
are not parallel ; and hence, that whatever the external mea- 
surements may indicate, you can draw no conclusion as to 
the size of the brain beneath. 

Phren. This is one of the bold assertions made by the op- 
ponents, but it is utterly unfounded. Does not the bark in- 
dicate the shape of the tree? Does not the shell correspond 
to the size of the crab? Does not the brain increase in di- 
mensions betwixt infancy and manhood? and does not the 
skull, in all its varying changes, accommodate itself to its 
figure? Some persons have averred, that the brain attains its 
full growth at three, and others at seven years of age; but 
every hatter’s apprentice will tell you that this is a very ab- 
surd mistake. It is true, that in cases of disease the skull 
becomes irregular. In its structure it is then sometimes 
thicker, sometimes thinner, than in health; but such cases 
are not those by which phrenology is to be confirmed or re- 
futed. Take a healthy man in the vigour of life, and I af- 
firm, without fear of refutation, that the skull takes its form 
from, and indicates the real shape of the brain. 

Phil. But many anatomists prove the reverse; they ex- 
hibit a great variety of skulls presenting the most irregular 
surfaces. 

Phren. I know they do; but they never venture on the 
assertion, that these form a fair specimen of the skulls of 
healthy individuals in the prime of manhood. They say 
nothing on this point, but leave it to their hearers to take it 
for granted, which they generally do. The phrenologiste, 
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on the other hand, assert, that the skulls thus paraded are 
selections of diseased and extraordinary cases,——exceptions to 
the general rule,—and that they no more afford fair speci- 
mens of the structure of the healthy skull than the diseased 
tibia and femora exhibited by the same anatomists afford 
specimens of the appearance of these bones in a state of 
health. 

Phil. But in every skull which I ever saw, there are 
differences in the parallelism of the outer and inner tables. 

Phren. True; and this objection is generally stated in a 
sophistical manner, without specification, to make it tell be- 
yond its real force against phrenology. Variations from perfect 
parallelism betwixt the two tables of the skull, to the extent of 
an eighth or a tenth of an inch, are not unfrequently ob- 
served in the skulls even of healthy individuals; but then 
the difference betwixt the development of a large organ and 
a small organ amounts to a full inch, and frequently to more. 
Now, to give this objection force, it ought to be asserted, 
that the bone in a sound skull in middle life is generally 
found varying from an inch in thickness in one part, to only 
an eighth of an inch in another, and this so irregularly, that 
in no instance where a prominence appears can we tell whe- 
ther we must penetrate through an inch of bone before ar- 
riving at the brain, or whether we may not meet with it at 
an eighth of an inch below the surface. Do you make such 
an assertion as this ? 

Phil, No, I do not; but in your smaller organs this 
eighth of an inch may be fatal to all your observations. 

Phren. This is evading the question, as our opponents 
always do. If you wish to find the truth, seek for it 
where it is most palpable in the first place, and afterwards 
proceed to points of greater difficulty. If you really wish to 
put phrenology to the test, take a pair of callipers, and 
measure the dimensions of the larger organs in persons whose 
characters you know to differ extremely in one point, and if 
the difference of size does not run from half an inch to an 
inch and a half, I shall give up the cause. You may then be 
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entitled to talk against it, but not till then. Even as to the 
smaller organ there is one-fourth of an inch of difference be- 
twist the development af the organ of colouring in the head 
of Mr James Milne, who cannot distinguish shades of colour, 
and in the heads of Mr Douglas and Mr Gibson, who are pro- 
fessional painters. Masks of the three lie on the Society's 
table, and you may ascertain the fact by examination. I 
could cite many other instances. 

Phil. But this practice of poking at heads is absurd and 
ridiculous, and no gentleman can practise it without being 
lan at es a fool. 

ren. They who sit enthroned in antiquated and erro- 
neous opinions find it easier to laugh at methods which 
threaten to hurl them from their high estate, than to offer a 
valid objection to them by argument. They have been suc- 
cessful in maintaining the laugh for a time, because the real 
state of the matter in dispute was not generally known. As 
soon as this is the case, the tables will be turned. An indivi- 
dual is never truly absurd in seeking important knowledge in 
the only way in which it is to be found, and when the phreno- 
logists have demonstrated, frst, The utter ignorance of their 
opponents; and, secondly, The adequacy of their own method 
of investigation to arrive at truth,—the ridicule will attach 
altogether to the other side. The opponents must stoop to 
be schooled by those whom they affect to despise, or act 
upon the maxim,— 


Ne voyons goutte, cherissons l'erreur.” 


Phil. But you deceive yourselves; your imaginations are 
heated, and you see facts just because you wish to see them. 

Phren. Then it is your duty to observe better, and contra- 
dict us. You are not entitled to assume our incapacity to 
observe, without a shadow of evidence of the real existence 
of this incapacity. We court inquiry; we exhibit our casts; 
put callipers, with a graduated scale, into your hands, and 
request you to examine, and measure, and refute us, if you 
can. Besides, it is a truly ludicrous manifestation of one o 
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our demonstrated organs, self-esteem, for an opponent to as- 
sume that he himself, without one moment's attention to the 
subject, is a better judge of the real nature and merits ot 
phrenology than other individuals who have devoted much 
time and labour to its investigation. Such a piece of conceit 
might have passed without severe animadversion while the 
phrenologists were few in number and obscure; but when 
societies are formed in various places for its cultivation, pro- 
fessing it to be a well-founded, experimental science, and when 
full courses of lectures on it are delivered and attended, day 
after day, with patient attention by gentlemen arrived at ma- 
turity of judgment and of acknowledged talents and reputa- 
tion, such a system of contemptuous condemnation exposes 
him who uses it to just ridicule. 

Phil. It may be so; but I have too much to engage my 
attention at present to listen to such animadversions. Good 
morning ! 


| eee 


ARTICLE VII. 


ALLEGED CLAIM OF REIL TO DR GALLS DISCO- 
VERIES IN THE ANATOMY OF THE BRAIN. 


Ix a future number of this Journal, it is our intention to treat 
of the anatomy of the brain, and to point out as clearly as 
possible the advantages of the mode of dissection adopted by 
Drs Gall and Spurzheim, as compared with those generally 
in use. On the continent, ample justice is now done to the 
anatomical labours of these two gentlemen, and it is much to 
the credit of our present professor Monro, that so.early as 
1813, when the prejudice against them was very strong, he 
should have been the first to admit and to give them praise 
for the improvements which they had made in the anatomy 
of the nervous system.“ In this country, their anatomical 
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merit is still far from being generally acknowledged, and it 
has been much the fashion to affirm that they had borrowed 
largely, without acknowledgment, from Reil, the celebrated 
German anatomist. This charge was first made by Dr Gor- 
don, and although triumphantly refuted by Dr S., in a 
pamphlet published in 1817, is still frequently brought for- 
ward by those who look to one side only of a question. All 
that we mean to do at present is to refute the charge, from 
the authority of Reil himself,—who would have been 
astonished at such a charge, if he had read it. 

In the 4th volume of Dr Gall's large work, . Sur l'Ana- 
“ tomie et la Physiologie du Cerveau, et du Systeme Ner- 
“ veaux,” at p. 378, is an extract from a publication by 
Professor Bischoff, who was acquainted with Reil and 
Loder, both of Halle, and both eminent as anatomists, and 
before all of whom Drs G. and S. dissected several brains. 
Le digae Reil,” says Bischoff, qui comme anatomiste 
«s profond et physiologiste judicieux, n’ a pas besoin de mes 
« éloges, a declaré en s’élévant au dessus de toutes les peti- 
“ temes de l'égoisme ‘ gwil avait plus trouvé dans les dis- 
“ 6 sections du cerveau faites par Gall, qu'il n’ aiirait cru 
4 qu'un homme put jamais y decouvrir-de toute sa vie. 
Loder, (continues Bischoff,) qui ne le cede sans contredit a 
* aticun des anatomistes vivans a jugé les decouvertes de Gall 
dela maniere suivante.” After giving a favourable opinion 
of the physiological and anatomical discoveries, Loder says, 
Je suis honteux et indigné contre moimeme, d'avoir com- 
4 me les autres depuis près de trente ans, decoupé des cen- 
“ taines de cerveaux comme on tranchè dans un fromage et 
de n'avoir pas aperçu la forêt par le trop d'arbres qu'il y 
“ avait. Mais a quoi bon se facher et rougir? Le meilleur 
‘+ parti est de preter l'oreille à la verité et d'apprendre ce que 
on ne sait pas. Je dis comme Reil que j'ai trouvé plus 
‘ que je ne croyais qu’ un homme put faire dans Je cours de 
“ sa vie.” 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


THE SPIDER AND THE BEE. r 
To the Editor of the Phrenologioal Journal. 


Sir,—I am a phrenologist, and as I do not, like some half- 
converts to the system, coquet with my belief in it, but, on 
the contrary, openly avow it wherever I go, I am of course 
prepared to encounter all that kind of civil persecution, with 
which the followers of Drs Gall and Spurzheim have been 
visited by the patrons of the old philosophy. This, however, 
makes no sort of impression on me; on the contrary, I am fre- 
quently amused, when, at the first mention of the subject in 
a company, I perceive a sneer beginning to mantle on the 
face of some grave professor, or pert young advocate. Burns 
has somewhere asked, where is the shield from the darts 
4 of contempt?” I could have told him, that one effectual 
shield js afforded by the conviction, that the contempt is 
founded in ignorance. The savage views with supreme con- 
tempt the arts and the improvements of civilised life ;—but 
what civilized man cares for the contempt of a savage? Now 
the grave profgssors, and advocates learned in the law, however 
knowing they may be in matters within their own sphere, 
are perfect Yahooa when they begin to talk about phrenology, 
of which we have generally found they know as little as the 
Canadian or Esquimaux does about the eolar system. 

I happened to dine the other day with a party of literary 
men, among whom the subject was started, as it sometimes is, 
far the sole purpose of running it down. I soon found that so 
far as vates went I was rather in the minority, as indeed I 
was the only decided phrenologist in the room. Some there 
were who, I knew, had wavered, bat these being deterred by 
the dread laugh of a redoubted doctor, drew their forces 
aside, and left me to wage the combat alone. The contest 
which followed somewhat resembled what I have seen take 
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place between the small fry of a school and some unfortunate 
dominie, who has happened to incur their displeasure. When- 
ever the dominie turns and faces the enemy, they scamper 
off in all directions,—#o that he never can get a blow at any 
of them; but no sooner has he turned his back than they 
are down upon him in scores, while at the same time he is 
assaulted from a distance with showers of light missiles, more 
irritating to the temper than weapons of a heavier construc- 
tion. I attempted several times to fix them down to fair 
argument, but this I found wasin vain. When, as I thought, 
I had aimed a blow that was to fell one of them to the earth, 
he shifted his ground, or one of his friends took his place, 
and bestrode the fallen, spreading over him as a shield a 
stray leaf of Blackwood's Magazine; or, if nothing else would 
do, sometimes my most conclusive hits were parried by a pun, 
or aconusdrum. However, I was determined not to yield 
one inch of ground, and continued to the end to show a bald 
front to the enemy. 

Being rather tired by this unprofitable sort of wrangling, 
on reaching home I took up a book to compose my mind 
with something intelligible, after the nonsense I had been 
listening to, and I lighted upon that volume of Swift which 
contains his accowmt of the battle of the books in St James's 
library. I there read, with great satisfaction, the following 
apologue: — Upon the highest corner of a large window, there 
dwelt a certain Spider, swoin up to the first magnitude by the 
destruction of infinite numbers of fiica, whose spoils lay 
scattered before the gates of his palace, like human bones 
before the cave of some giant. The avenues to his castle 
were guarded with turnpikes and palisadoes.—In this mim- 
sion he had, for some time, dwelt in peace and plenty, with- 
out danger to hie person, by swallows from above, or ta his 
palace, by brooms from below: when it was the pleasure of 
Sortune to conduct thither a wandering Bee, to whose curi- 
ority a broken pane in the glass had discovered itself, and 
in he went; where, erpatiating a while, he at last happened 
to alight upon one of the outward walls of the Spider's cita- 
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del, which, yielding to the unequal weight, sunk down to the 
very foundation. Thrice he endeavoured to force his pas- 
sage, and thrice the centre shook. The Spider within, feeling 
the terrible convulsion, supposed at first, that nature was ap- 
proaching her final dissolution,—or else, that Beelzebub, with 
all his legions, was come to revenge the death of many thou- 
sands of his subjects, whom his enemy had slain and de- 
voured. However, he at length valiantly resolved to issue 
Jorth, and meet his fate. Meanwhile, the Bee had acquitted 
himself of his toils,—and, posted securely at some distance, 
was employed in cleansing his wings, and disengaging them 
Jrom the ragged remnants of the cobweb. By this time the 
Spider was adventured out, when, beholding the chasms, 
the rums, and dilapidations of his fortress, he was very near 
at his wits end; he stormed and swore like a madman, and 
swelled till he was ready to burst. At length, casting his eye 
upon the Bee, and wisely gathering causes from events, (for 
they knew each other by sight)" — — — 

As it was now approaching the . witching time of night,” 
and I had been somewhat jaded during the day, I here gave 
a nod in my chair and fell asleep; and the subject of which 
I was reading having impressed itself on my organ of indi- 
viduality, produced the following dream :— 

Methought I was seated in the venerable library of ourown 
renowned Alma Mater, and upon the corner of one of the 
windows, I perceived the individual Spider of which Ihad been 
reading, peering out of the recesses of his cell, swelling with 
venom, his eyes fixed with fury upon the offending Bee, who 
continued, with great sang froid, to brush his wings witb- 
out minding him. At last the Spider called out to him in a 
voice of thunder, — What miscreant is this who presumes 
l to trespass upon my premises? Do you not know, sirrah, 
that these are my undoubted lawful dominions, where no 
‘¢ one is allowed to come without my permission? but you 
‘¢ shall find, sirrah, that there are here traps and spring-guns 
s. which shall soem make you repent your temerity.” 

The Bec, upon this, made a very proper and modest apo- 
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logy ; said he was sorry be had given offence, - that he had 
no intention of trespassing on other people's grounds,—and 
that he would forthwith return to his more congenial haunts 
and oceupations; but withal he desired to be acquainted 
with the name and quality of the owner of the castle. 

« Sir,” replied the Spider, I am a metaphysician; these 
e webs which you see stretched around in such beautiful 
«< order are my systems and theories, which are to me as the 
“ apple of my eye, or as the children of my loins. If you 
4 dare, insect as you are, to touch one of them, or so much 
«c as to approach them with your unhellowed breath, you 
4c shall learn what it is to incur the anger of a philosopher.” 

< Sir,” replied the Bee, who, by this time, I evidently per- 
ceived to be a phrenologist, I am sorry that I have offended 
‘ you. Your systems do indeed appear to be rather too tender 
4 to be breathed upon, much less touched by so rude a hand as 
“mine. From their venerable and dusty appearance, I pre- 
ec sume that they are very old. Your castle seems to have 
* been built at very distant periods, and by various hands; 
« additions make a house convenient within, but are somewhat 
“ clumsy without; but yours is such a thing of shreds and 
patches, that I would hardly discover it to be a house at 
“ all, without very narrow inspection. Doubtless this august 
“ fabric has been the work of many generations, and has de- 
ended to you from a long line of illustrious ancestors.” 

On this the Spider assumed a look of ineffable disdain. . 
Heaven help your foolish head !” he exclaimed, is that 
*¢ all you know about metaphysics? No, sir; every thread of 
“ this beautiful structure (which you do not possess skill to 
“ eomprehend, or taste to appreciate), is my own work; it is 
4: altogether spun out of my own bowels. Twenty systems, 
“ every one of them larger, and fairer, and more beautiful 
“than another, have been demolished to make way for it; 
twenty successive monarchs have, for two hundred years, oc- 
. “ cupied this corner, and every one of them erected a castle 
“of his own, and, in order to make room for it, cleared 
* away all that had been left by the labours of his predeces- 
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tt eofe; but my system is infinitely finer and handsomer, and 
t more elegant and substantial, than any that has preceded 
it, I have fixed its foundations upon such firm ground, 
t and connected the parts of my fabric in such a strong and 
„ indisseluble manner, that it must of necessity last as long 
“ as the world endures.” 

t: Great sir,” replied the Bee, “ with submission, may I 
* not ask, if a misgiving does not sometimes come over you, 
* that this fabric of yours, though it looks so faie und hand- 
‘* some at present, may not some time share the fate of those 
‘* which have gone before it? Were they not also spun from 
* the bowels of their respective authors? 

Every one of them,” answered the Spider; it is be- 
** neath the dignity of a true philosopher to draw any of his 
‘ materials from without. We metaphysicians can say with 
“ the ancient sage,. Ommia mecum gero.” 

But are you not afraid,” said the Bee, “ that your sue- 
t cessors may happen to treat your labours with as little ce- 
“ remony as you have treated that which preceded you? 
e How can the material, which has proved itself so fragile 
« and unsubstantial in their hands, become at once strong as 
« iron or adamant, when moulded and fashioned by you? 
* May not some young spider, after you are gone, fix him- 
“ self on this very spot, and begin a new work, and rear a 
« still more splendid palace in the site which is now occu- 
“ pied by yours 7 

t You impudent, audacious scoundrel,” cried the Spider in 
a rage, how dare you make such a supposition? I abali teach 
* you to repent of such insolence to me. But stay, give an 
* acdount of yourself, What is your employment, and who 
* are you? Have you been able to construct such an assem 
it blage of beautifully complicated workmanship as that which 
et adorns my castle? Where are your works? What is their 
s nature? Are they any way to be compared with mine ? 

4c Sir,“ said the Bee, I shall not venture to make any 
“ comparison between my works and yours. I am a phre- 
1 nologist,~-you are a metaphysician. I meddle not with 
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“ any fine-epun theories and contplicated hypotheses; I go 
on in wy own way, which is entirely different from yours. 
If you will come with me you shall see my works, and not 
« mine only, but those of the colony to which I belong. 
t: We do not sit, as you do, in solitude; we labour in com- 
“ pany. Each brings his contribution to the general stock. 
We do not live in dark and dirty corners; we go abroad 
t into the world, and observe nature in all her variety and 
in all ber greatnew.—No object is too high, and none is 
“ toe lowly for us We light upon the heath-bell that crowns 
‘ the sammit of the mountain, or on the daisy which blossoms 
“in the vale. We do not, like you, draw our materials from 
“eur own bowels; we visit every flower that sips the dew, 
“end extract something from the greatest and from the 
“ fairest objects in nature—Bat come with me and see the 
* cells we have constructed, and taste the honey with which 
« they are stored,—it affords a food no less delicious than 
« bealthful,—at once gratifying the palate and nourishing 
“ the body.” 

I. eried the Spider, swelling into tenfold rage,—* I 
go to your waspish hive and taste yout trash !—-No! de- 
“ pend upon it, not a particle of the vulgar compound shall 
“ ever cross my lips.—Begone Fly, like an idler as thou 
4 art, to thy fields and mountains, and there loiter away thy 
time in skipping to every flower thou meetest, and leave 
“ me here to enjoy undisturbed my sage and profitable con- 
“ N * 

Farewell then,” replied the Bee; . live in your dismal 
corner, and increase and spread your webs till they cover the 
“ whole roof of this spacious hall; you will only take a few more 
“ miserable flies who may perish in their labyrinths, But the 
“ sun will continue to rise and set, and to illuminate hill and 
“ dale, though you wilfully shut your eyes upon their beauties; 
“ flowers will bloom, and honey will be gathered, without 
“ your assistance.—You boast, indeed, of being obliged to no 
“ other creature, but of drawing and spinning out all from 
“ yourself ; that is to say, if we may judge of the liquor in 
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< the vessel, by what issues out, you possess a good plentiful 
ct store of dirt and poison in your breast; and, though 
“ I would by no means lessen or disparage your genuine 
“ stock of either, yet, I doubt you are somewhat obliged, for 
an increase of both, to a little foreign assistance. Your in- 
‘ herent portion of dirt does not fail of acquisitions, by sweep- 
“ ings exhaled from below.—So that, in short, the question 
t comes all to this; Whether is the nobler being of the two, 
“ that which, by a laxy contemplation of four inches round, 
“ by an overweening pride, feeding and engendering on itself, 
turns all into excrement and venom, producing nothing at 
“ all, but fly-bane and a cobweb; or that which, by an universal 
c range, with long search, much study, true judgment, and dis- 
ec tinction of things, brings home honey and wax #°*—TI here 
found that my sleep had left me, and that I was sitting with 
the book in my hand, so that the last words pronounced by 
the Bee seemed to be written in legible characters on the 
page. I immediately took up my candle and went to bed, 
pondering deeply the moral of my dream, which, I doubt 
not, is sufficiently obvious to all who have any interest in 
finding it out.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, M. 
Edinburgh, October, 1823. 


ARTICLE IX. 
THE ENEMIES OF PHRENOLOGY. 


WE are informed by the ancient poet Simonides, that the 
« gods formed the souls of women out of those seeds and prin- 
sc ciples which compose several kinds of animals and ele- 
«< ments, and that their good and bad dispositions arise in 
s them according as such and such seeds and principles pre- 
ce dominate in their constitutions.” We are much pleased 
with this idea, and, applying it to the various characters of 
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those who think to elevate themselves by endeavouring to 
vilify and degrade phrenology, we have thought that we 
could trace, by some very obvious marks, those of the in- 
ferior tribes from which they derive their most distinguishing 
qualities. Our correspondent’s apologue (The Spider and 
the Bee), has come to us quite apropos, and furnishes a very 
pleasing illustration of this train of thinking. The bees are 
in every respect a fit emblem of the phrenologists, both as 
regards the nature and extent of their labours; their cheer- 
ful co. operation in work; the regularity and beauty of their 
structures; the agreeable nature of the manufacture they 
produce; and, lastly, (which hitherto they have allowed 
to remain latent, but which their enemies’ will now feel 
they possess in full vigour,) the stings which enable them to 
defend themselves when attacked, and to afflict with grievous 
pains those who would attack them. Their enemies, on the 
other hand, may be distinguished into the following classes :. 

First, the wasrs,—who possess an ample store of venom, 
and sting most unmercifully, but make no honey, and col- 
lect nothing in their cells but filth and trash unfit for the use 
of man or beast. 

A second sort are the BUTTERFLIES,—who, although they 
frequent the same meadows as the bees, and visit the same 
flowery paths, are incapable of gathering any thing that is 
either useful or agreeable to themselves or to others. Their 
lives are entirely useless; they spend their time in fluttering 
about in the sunshine, but make no provision for winter; and 
when the sun withdraws his beams from them they perish. 
These are the dandies, the beau monde of creation, and are 
more the objects of compassion than of dislike, nature seem- 
ing to have formed them on purpose to shew how useless are 
all the fairest and shewiest gifts when not accompanied by 
industry, prudence, and foresight. 

A third class are the awrs,—who are industrious enough, 
and, within their own sphere, are exceedingly commendable 
and meritorious, but, being incapable of rising above the 
earth, or extending their view over remote regions, are al- 
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together unfit to form a judgment of a subject which com- 
prehends the whole of nature. 

In the fourth class are the GzEsx,—who rail at phrenolo- 
gy merely because they do not understand it. These animals 
generally affect a solemn gait and carriage, holding up their 
heads in such a way as to indicate a large endowment of self- 
estcem; but when they wish to express their hatred or con- 
tempt, they stretch out their necks, and make a kind of hiss- 
ing noise quite different from their ordinary gabbling. They 
are also remarkable for this property, that when they hide 
their heads, so that they can see nothing themselves, they 
suppose others to be equally blind, and think that no one can 
sce them, while all the time they are completely exposed to 
observation. They frequent the rich, low-lying grounds, 
and delight in ponds and the banks of rivers, never rising 
to, any heigbt, and attack all passengers who trespass 
upon their domains; but their attacks are the reverse of 
formidable, and are generally regarded with profound con- 
tempt. 

The fifth class are the Ducks, —who imitate the manners 
of the geese, and are upon the whole extremely like them, 
only inferior. Their mode of attack, however, is different ; 
for, in place of the hissing noise before-mentioned, they con- 
tent themselves on all occasions with crying, Quack, quack.” 
They are a much dirtier and fouler feeding species than the 
geese, delighting to dabble in the mires and puddles, where 
they pick up and devour with greediness the foulest and most 
loathsome garbage. The only annoyance they give is in get- 
ting among people's feet, when it is sometimes difficult to 
avoid treading upon them. 

The sixth class are the ows. The vision of these birds 
is of such a peculiar kind, that they can only sce in the dark 
or twilight, and are perfectly blinded by the light of the 
sun, who is consequently to them a tenebriferous planet. 
The wore plain and demonstrable any subject is, these 
worthies are the more incapable of perceiving its truth; and 
when the sun rises, such is its effect on them, that they 
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retire to their holes, exclaiming,—‘ Dear me, how dark it 
cc grows! r 

The seventh class are the panzots,—who have learned a 
few words by rote, which they repeat constantly, and with 
great satisfaction. One of them is at present exhibited in a 
large cage at a window in a certain obscure alley in this city, 
t as thou goest up by the road of Gabriel, even unto Am- 
s brose,” where he keeps saying to himself, Phrenology, 
“ phrenzy ;—phrenology, phrenzy ;—fools, fools, phrenzied 
“ fools, infernal idiots ;—phrenzy, phrenzy ;—phrenology, 
66 phrenzy.” 

The eighth class are the MonKEYs,—who keep grinning 
and chattering at a great rate, and in such a way, that you 
would at first believe they were uttering a very voluble dis- 
course in an unknown tongue; but on more attentive notice 
you Gnd, that it is no language at all, mere sound without 
meaning. These are a very mischievous race, and fond of 
playing unlucky tricks, but are extremely apt to injure them- 
selves by their absurd attempts to imitate human actions. 

The ninth class are the rars. These are a very rough, 
uncultivated class, inhabiting naturally the most barren 
wastes, or icy regions, where nothing of the vegetable kind 
can grow. Hence they despise all the beauties of nature; 
and though their own form is one of the most homely, they 
imagine their shapeless cubs to be the very perfection of ele- 
gance and beauty; and there are even found among them 
who pique themselves on the grace and dignity of their move- 
ments in dancing. Although their hug is rather formidable, 
it is very possible to catch and muzzle them, when, after pro- 
per discipline, they form a natural alliance with the monkey, 
and afford pretty sport for children. 

A tenth class are the swinE,—who delight to wallow in the 
mud, and hate nothing so much as cleanliness and decency. 
Whoever enters their sty, would do well to stop his nose, if 
his olfactory nerves are not of the dullest. 

The eleventh class are the assxs,—who, though a very 
respectable, patient, grave, and sedate set of creatures, pos- 
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sess the quality of obstinacy in such illimitable perfection, 
that neither blows nor kindness have the smallest effect in 
turning them from the path they think proper to go in. 
They stand, as the poet informs us, ö 


“ Cudgel-proof, 
r And steadfast as the unchisell'd rock of flint, 
“ Regardless though the heavens’ high marble roof 
* Should fall upon their skulls, with mortal dint.” 


Upon them, both on account of their amazing vis inertia, 
and the limited range of their intellect, we have ever despaired 
of making any impression, and sooth to say, we do not desire 
it. We may add, that their dialect is extremely confined, 
and that they have only one mode of expressing their sen- 
timents on all occasions, namely, by braying. 

The twelfth and last class we shall at present mention are 
the cuns,—who, although fawning enough upon occasion, 
are perpetually snarling and yelping at, the heels of some 
animal nobler than themselves. The pertinacity and appa- 
rent fury with which they attack a trooper's charger, or a 
blood mare, or even that formidable machine, a mail-coach 
drawn by four swift steeds, and rattling in all the panoply of 
chains and traces through some country town, would seem 
to entitle them to the attribute of courage, were not the com- 
parative safety of the operation demonstrated by the thou- 
sands of instances in which their apparent boldness escapes 
with impunity. It will, however, sometimes happen, that one 
of the steeds aforesaid, irritated by a more than ordinary 
tone of impertinence in his canine foe, will lend the yelper 
such a salute as may lay him sprawling in the kennel,—and, 
changing his yelp into a howl, send him home limping and 
lamed for life. 

After this enumeration, we must with sorrow allow, that 
the ranks of the enemy do not entirely consist of such ani- 
mals as we have mentioned, of whose hostility no one takes 
any account, or cares whether it is bestowed upon him or 
not. These ranks are sometimes ‘ forced with those that 
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should be ours, —names qualified to adorn a good cause, 
and almost, if that were possible, to uphold a bad one. But 
the number of these, we have the satisfaction to see, is di- 
minishing daily ; and we entertain no doubt, that at no very 
distant period, all will declare themselves for us whose ac- 
cession is any way desirable. ‘Were it otherwise, we know 
that we have truth on our side, “ a tower of strength, which 
they upon the adverse faction want ;” and whatever may 
be the appearance of the contest at the present, we are as- 
sured the time will come when they, who now oppose them- 
selves to an inductive science, would give “ all the shoes in 
“their shop” that they had kept themselves quiet; and when 
they will be left without any alternative but to consider in 
which of the above-designated classes they shall choose to place 
themselves. 

Though, for the present, we know that there are in so- 
ciety many worthy and bona fide opponents, towards whom 
we profess no hostility, but whom, on the contrary, if they 
allowed us, we would convert into friends; we shall shew no 
mercy to those vulgar adversaries who contend with us for 
victory without caring for truth. One den of such there does 
exist, who, we know, are among the list of incorrigibles, and 
against whom we proclaim “ war to the knife.” In this con- 
test we have hoisted the black flag, and will neither give nor 
receive quarter. They formerly, in a very celebrated mani- 
festo, the boasted charter of their corporation, announced 
themselves to the world as a set of beasts, and truly the nature 
of their demeanour since has been such as not to belie the ap- 
pellation ; but they there assumed to themselves characters of 
some of the nobler tribes, to which we are sure they have no 
just claims, —as a lion, a tiger, or a panther, however fero- 
cious, would disdain to herd among the rabble rout. We- 
know the whole kennel well, and have listened sometimes to 
their midnight howlings; in which, for the most part, it is 
impossible to distinguish any thing better than the gabbling of 
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geese—the screeching of owls—the chattering ofmonkeys 
and parrots—the roaring of bears the grunting of hogs—the 
braying of asses—and the yelping of curs.* Such are the 
components of Blackwood's Menagerie.—The appearance of 
our First Number will be the signal for a general yell from the 
whole pack; but, knowing this, we are prepared for it, and 
shall not be startled, though it should be both loud and long. 
Be it observed, we have provided a quantity of long poles, to 
prevent them from doing us any personal damage; and we 
promise we shall not be chary in our manner of using them. 


ARTICLE X. 
LETTER FROM MISS CORDELIA HEARTLESS. 


Royal Circus, 29th October 1823. 

Mar Joukxalisr,— Having learned from my brother Wil- 
liam, who is a phrenologist, that a book to be called the 
Phrenological Journal is soon to appear, I hope you will ex- 
cuse my applying to you thus early, in a matter extremely 
interesting to me, and which seems to be quite in your way. 

For a long time past, my brother has been telling me a 
great deal about bumps and skulls, and brains, and charac- 
ters,—all which I at first thought was positive nonsense, be- 
ing so assured by Dr Egomet, who attends our family, and 
who, I thought, should know best about the skull and the 
brain, in spite of my brother's very decided belief that our 


We have long been of opinion that the writers in Blackwood’s Magazine are 
legitimate descendants of the great and never-to-be-forgotten Martinus Scriblerus ; 
and we are confirmed in this opinion by the wonderful similarity in many respects, 
between them and that great philosopher. We are told, that as soon as he was 
born he uttered the voice 1 nine different animals,—*< he cried Eke a calf—bleated 
ike a sheep—chattered like a magpie—grunted like a hog—neighed like a foal— 
croaked like a raven—mewed like a cat—gabbled bre u Bocce and brayed like 
ap ase ;” so that it appears this great man united in his own almost as many 
qualities as, in our degenerate days, are sufficient to furnish out contributors to a 
whole magazine. 
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doctor knows no more about the matter than his own car- 
riage- horses. The subject too is always laughed at by din- 
ner-parties where I have been, (for I am just come out), 
and I have heard it called trash by a professor of the college 
whom I have met, dangerous quackery by four physicians, 
—contemptible nonsense by eleven advocates,—and d—d 
nonsense by a good many captains, some colonels, and two 
generals ; all of whom speak very decidedly, and declare 
that they have treated the subject with the contempt it de- 
serves, by avoiding all examination of it, and always flying 
into a passion when its name is mentioned. That was all 
too strong with me for brother William’s opinion, so I long 
thought phrenology, not only a very foolish but a very bad 
and dangerous thing. 

But on hearing that Dr Chalmers and some other learned 
divines were of a different opinion, besides a good many 
others, as clever men as any of them, I began to think it must 
be true after all, and begged my brother to lend me Mr 
Combe’s book, which I read with great attention and delight, 
though, I must own, there were some parts of it too deep 
for me. My brother took me, after this, to see a collection 
of skulls and casts of heads, which were explained and lec- 
tured upon, for it was a little lecture, by a friend of his, who 
is a very clever phrenologist. I was much pleased with 
hearing him describe all the bumps; and, though I did not 
like to hear about destructiveness and combativeness, I was 
enchanted with others of the faculties, particularly that de- 
lightfal one of adhesiveness, which gives, he told us, attach- 
ment in friendship and love, all that is meant by constancy, 
and that sweet philopro—(what is its name?) but it means 
the love of children, and I am sure I have that, for I 
love children dearly. I was frightened a little at the 
horrid heads of the murderers, with the great ugly bumps 
behind the ears, and at the heads of the idiots; but the 
more I was frightened the more I was corvinced, which my 
brother says is perfectly philosophical. In short, I came 
awy quite a convert. But in my eagerness I totally forgot 
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a circumstance which has since occurred to me, and which . 
caused me for a time considerable uneasiness. You must 
know, Mr Journalist, that I am just seventeen, and, like most 
young ladies of my age, I have been not a little interested in 
certain feelings which have hitherto been supposed to belong 
to the heart. I have been often warned, more particularly of 
late, by my aunt Sophy, to take especial care of my heart, 
and I set about watching very carefully, for some time past, 
all its flutterings, or, as I have heard them called, pit-a-pat- 
ations; William calls then phenomena. Thus I took 
great pleasure at my leisure hours in reading a delightful 
volume of sonnets that lies in aunt Sophy’s dressing-room, 

all about hearts and darts, and the hearts of lovers being 
consumed in the flames of love; and last year, when my father 
brought me a gold watch for my Christmas gift, my aunt 
presented me with a seal to hang to it, with the device of 
Cupid trundling a wheelbarrow loaded with hearts, (whieh, 
you will allow, is very pretty and classical,) and the motto 
& Choisissez.” I have indeed been sometimes flatteringly 
told of my beauty, and that my charms would one day make 
some young fellow’s heart ache. Now, sir, there is a very 
handsome and interesting young gentleman who visits us, on 
whose heart I once imagined I had made a very evident im- 
prpssion. Indeed there is a sort of family understanding 
about that young man and me, When I thought of him I 
was sometimes inclined to believe that our hearts were de- 
signed for each other; but, alas ! what avails all this, since it 
turns out that our feelings and loves, and all the rest of it, 
have nothing to do with the heart after all. You know, Mr 
Journalist, that pretty duet by Sir John nn Stevenson, 


* Tell me where is fancy 
e in the heart or in the he 


My brother says that “ fancy” here means “ love,” and that 
Sir John did not know, (what I know now,) that it belongs 
to the head,—otherwise he would never have asked the ques- 
tion, But it did for a little while distress me to think, that 
instead of having a heart, as I had imagined, with all the 
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hopes and fears, and delicious feelings of love belonging to 
it, there is nothing in my bosom.better than ap ugly muscu- 
lar bundle of fibres, (so at least William says,) thumping 
away with no more feeling than the pendulum of our bouse- 
clock. Then all my aunt Sophy's book of sonnets is non- 
sense from beginning to end, and my beautiful seal, with the 
motto and device, quite without meaning. Must I throw 
it away ?” thought I, or, what is worse, get a skull en- 
graved upon it with memento mori?” But what disap- 
pointed me most was, that all the care and watchfulness I 
had bestowed for the last two years over the flutterer in my 
bosom was quite thrown away, as I now found I should 
bave directed my whole attention to the bump of adhesive- 
ness on the back of my head. 

When in the midst of these contemplations, I received a 
letter from my lover, who knows nothing about phrenology, 
and still goes on with the old notion of hearts; and the 
letter was all about hearts,—and our hearts and hands 
being united, and all that sort of thing, and every 
“ thing in the world,” as Mathews says. And next day 
he called upon me, and pressed his suit with great 
ardour, praying me to let him know if my heart was en- 
gaged; I told him it was not. Then he asked if he might 
hope that my heart felt an interest in his favour. To which 
I replied, quite gravely, that it was impossible it ever could 
feel an interest in him or any one, for I had just discovered 
that my heart was utterly callous and insensible, totally void 
of either sentiment or feeling, and nothing more than a piece 
of fibrous flesh. Upon this, my lover opened his eyes so 
wide, and eyed my countenance at the same time with such 
a glance, that I evidently saw he apprehended that all 
was not right in my upper story; so, as I like a little fun, 
I thought I would keep up the joke, and try its effect on my 
swain for some time longer. I therefore continued to main- 
tain the most serious countenance while he sidled a little 
away from me, considering what he should say next. When 
he had recovered somewhat from his surprise, he said I surely 
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could not be serious. T assured him I never was more serious 
in my life. That your heart is callous and insensible,’ said 
he, “ I will never believe, when I have myself been so often 
„ witness to its sensibility, and know the tenderness and 
“ sweetness of your disposition, so that if your heart is not 
„ susceptible of the most delicate and ardent emotions, there 
6“ is not, I am persuaded, a susceptible heart in the world.” 
“ My dear friend,” said I,—* I know it; there és no such 
« thing in. nature as a susceptible heart, at least there is 
“none in woman. I toe my own heart has no more 
& tenderness nor susceptibility than that of a tiger, a bear, 
“ a hyena, or a crocodile.” Here my auditor gradually 
pushed his chair farther from mine,—but I continued with- 
out appearing to observe him. You will find it so, believe 
„ me,—and I am well assured that those of my whole sex 
c arein no better condition. No,” exclaimed I, * don’t talk to 
me of hearts. It is all a deception, with which the artful 
e and designing of my sex have deluded the ignorant and 
‘© unwary of yours. I will no longer be guilty. of continuing 
‘ go gross a delusion; but know,” said I, rising and assum- 
ing a tragedy air, “ if you really wish to discover the seat of 
& true affection, and of all those sentiments and sensibilities 
“you so much admire,—here,”—said I, turning majestically, 
and placing my hand on the back of my head, just upon the 
bump of adhesiveness, . It is all here.” And at the same 
time taking out my comb, and Jetting my tresses, which are 
very long and luxuriant, flow down my back, I threw just 
such a portion of wildness and enthusiasm into my eyes and 
countenance as might give me the look of a very pretty 
maniac. . 

Words cannot express the astonishment of my lover at this 
last sally, which he doubtless considered the effect of sheer 
madness. His eyes stared,—his lips quivered,—his coun- 
tenance became deadiy pale, and he evinced all the marks 
of terror and distress; so that, unless I had been anxious 
to see the success of my experiment, I should certainly have 
betrayed myself and laughed outright. At last he muttered 
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something about being sorry he had an appointment else- 
where, and made a very awkward retreat from the room, 
and a speedy one from the house. I could only contain my- 
self till he was out of hearing, when, although it was very 
cruel, I laughed till my sides ached !—No, I never enjoyed 
a game at cross-purposes half so much. 

On the breakfast table, next morning, I saw a letter, 
in my lovers well-known hand, waiting the coming down 
of—my father. I left the parlour that I might not ap- 
pear to have seen it. At Mkfast I observed my father 
look unusually grave, and two or three times direct a scru- 
tinizing glance to my side of the table. I was, however, 
entirely on my guard, and behaved with the most perfect 
decorum. After breakfast, I rose and took my work, and 
sat down quietly at the other end of the room, while my 
father and aunt Sophy conversed in a low voice about 
something which I could not distinctly hear,—but I am 
pretty sure, from the looks they directed towards me, that 
I was the principal subject. I heard aunt Sophy say re- 
peatedly, Poor thing!“ My father once or twice said, 
rather peevishly,—‘* Nonsense! TIl not believe it;“ and 
once, I think, I heard him use the word “ villain.” I un- 
derstood all this better than I chose to let them know ; 
and to give them more freedom, I sat down to the piano- 
forte, and played some of the most noisy pieces I could 
think of. At dinner, and all the evening, my father 
and aunt were more than usually kind and attentive to 
me. Thinks I to myself, I see the reason of all this, 
but I will die before I betray myself.” For a day or two I 
thought the matter would surely be explained: first, I 
thought my lover would call, then I thought he would write. 
—* Surely,” thought I, he will not give me up without 
another trial.” But a whole week has elapsed, and I have 
neither seen nor heard from him,—and my brother told me 
yesterday, that he had gone for a few days to the coun- 
try. I then began to think that I had carried the matter 
too far; and though he cannot fail in time to discover his 
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mistake, and see that J am not mad,” I cannot bear that 
he should think so even for another week. I therefore have 
deemed it the best way, dear Mr Journalist, to address 
this letter to you, and to beg you will assure my swain, 
that, notwithstanding all that has passed, I am as perfectly 
in my senses as he is; and although I cannot offer him my 
heart, the bump of adhesiveness on the back of my head 
will do every bit as well; and as it is very large, it will, 
when I give him my hand, attach me to him for life. I re- 
main, dear Mr Journalist, yeetr very obedient humble ser- 
vant, *  Corperia HEARTLESS. 


ARTICLE XI. 
APPLICATION OF PHRENOLOGY TO CRITICISM. 


Ir is one of the marks of true science, by which it may 
without difficulty be distinguished from what is false, that 
the instant it is discovered, by whatever means the discovery 
is made, it becomes available for purposes of utility. None 
of the metaphysical systems regarding the mind has ever been 
converted to any useful purpose; nor are they capable of 
being so converted : for though they have been, by the great 
but misapplied ingenuity of their authors, devised with the 
express intent of explaining some of the phenomena of mind, 
they all of them leave untouched a greater number of pheno- 
. mena than they attempt to explain; and of many of the 
most ordinary and striking facts they do not pretend to give 
any explanation. The investigations of phrenology, as is 
well known, were not begun with any view of forming a sys- 
tem, and were merely the result of following out a train of 
observations (to which the first discoverer was led more by ac- 
cident than design), with regard to the functions and uses of 
different parts of the brain. But no sooner had these inves- 
tigations been carried to a certain length, and the conclusions 
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to which these led, been placed in their due order, than a sys- 
tem unfolded spontaneously, more perfect by far than any 
wbich human ingenuity could devise, and mare perfect, 
merely for this reason, because it proceeded from an obser- 
vation of nature, and was not the product of human inge- 
nuity. No sooner was this system evolved, than it was 
found to be capable of being applied to, and of explaining 
with ease, those differences in the characters and talents of 
men which had baffled the ingenuity of the most acute me- 
tapbysicians. They who have studied the subject, and who 
have consequently accustomed themselves to think phrenolo- 
gically, are able, in all cases of real character, even the most 
anomalous, to discern the combination of powers and feelings 
(according to the phrenological system), which produce the 
manifestations perceived; and whenever a character is well 
or naturally described, either in real or fictitious writing, 
have no difficulty in applying to the delineation the same 
mode of analysis. We, who have experienced this in num- 
berless instances, feel, in the occurrence of every new case, 
a confident expectation that it is capable of being explained 
satisfactorily on phrenological principles, and we are never 
disappointed. We can assure our readers, that, if they will 
only be persuaded to try the efficacy of this system as a me- 
dium of thought, they will find it to furnish a key to human 
character, and to afford an insight into human nature, of 
which, antecedently to actual experience, they could not have 
formed the remotest conception. 

It is our intention occasionally to give examples of this 
mode of applying the science, by analyzing a few of the cha- 
racters which occur in the writings of some of our best dra- 
matists and novelists; and we trust we shall be able to shew, 
that those writers who, in their delineation of character, have 
shewn the deepest and most accurate knowledge of human 
nature, are throughout the most strictly phrenological; that 
characters drawn with a due attention to nature, may, with 
ease, and in every case, admit of being translated as it were 
into phrenological language; and that the writers alluded to 
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have in fact ‘accurately described the manifestations of those 
faculties which have been more distinctly revealed to us by 
phrenology, only without giving them the phrenological 
names. We trust that we shall not have proceeded far in 
this sort of analysis without proving, to the satisfaction of our 
unprejudiced readers, that phrenology is no other than a sys- 
tematic view of human nature, and that whatever is natural 
is just to the same extent and in the same degree phrenolo- 
gical. ° 

In our present Number, we mean to give an example of 
the manner in which this science may thus be made subser- 
vient to criticism, and in doing so we meditate “no middle 
flight.“ We mean not to expend our time, in the first in- 
stance, by flying at inferior game; we shall not hesitate at 
once to grapple with the very highest, and shall choose our 
first example from Shakspeare himself. We do this for two 
reasons ; first, Because the characters of that incomparable 
master are invariably drawn with such a force and breadth, 
that it is impossible to mistake the lines by which they are 
pourtrayed ; and, secondly, Because it is admitted, on all 
hands, that he possessed a knowledge of human nature the 
most profound and accurate of any man who ever wrote, in- 
somuch that it has been often observed, that studying Shak- 
speare is studying nature. 


THE CHARACTER OF MACBETH. 


Tats character has been alleged by some critics to be out of 
nature. They have thought, that no man, who possessed in 
any degree the good, nay, the great qualities with which he 
is described at the beginning of the play, or who was capable 
of the noble actions there attributed to him, could have sud- 
denly become so wicked as to murder his kinsman and his 
king, when under the protection of his roof, without provoca- 
tion, and without any other motive than that of inordinate 
ambition. Others have with more reason vindicated Shak- 
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speare from any departure from nature in this particular, ob- 
serving, that nothing is more inconsistent than the human 
character, and that many times men, who are far from being 
destitute of good qualities, and who are even capable of per- 
forming great and noble actions, may be drawn on by strong 
temptation to commit the most atrocious crimes, of which 
avtecedently they would have conceived themselves alto- 
gether incapable. When the Prophet declared to Hazael, 
yet uninfluenced by the desire of a crown, the various atro- 
cities he should commit to obtain one, he exclaimed with 
horror,—* Is thy servant a dog, that he should do this great 
“thing ?”—and yet Hazael did as had been foretold. 
Though aware, however, of these inconsistencies in the cha- 
racters of mankind, previously to the discovery of that system 
of the human mind which has been revealed to us by phre- 
nology, we were not before this able to trace the sources from 
whence these inconsistencies arose ; nor were we able to see 
to what lengths they might be carried, nor whether all men 
were equally liable to such aberrations from the known path 
of right and duty. We have thought it might be in- 
teresting to examine the character, of Macbeth, as pourtrayed 
by our great dramatic poet, by the principles of our new 
science, and we think we shall be able to shew that it is 
strictly conformable not only to nature, but also to phre- 
nology. . 

In the third scene of the first act, after the prophetic ad- 
dresses of the witches (which in one event had been almost 
in the instant verified), the bare thought of the murder, 
just suggested to him, throws him into a state of the greatest 
mental agitation. His ambition and his conscientious feelings 
are immediately placed in violent opposition. 


Asha | Two truths are told, 

s happy prologues to the swelling act 

Of the Pa perial theme.—I thank you, gentlemen.— 
This supernatural soliciting 


® The combination of the lower propensities with the higher sentiments, in dif- 
ferent degrees of relative strength, in the same individual, accounts for an immense 
number of actions apparently anomalous. 
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Cannot be ill; carmot be good :—If ill, 
Why hath it given me earnest of success, 
Commencing in a truth ? I am thane of Cawdor : 
If , why do I yield to that suggestion 

ose horrid image doth unfix my hair, 
And make my seated heart knock at my ribs, 
Against the use of nature? Present fears 
Are less than horrible imaginings : 
My thought, whose murder yet is but fantastical, 
Shakes so my single state of man, that function 
Is smother’d in surmise ; and nothing is, 
But what is not. 

It appears from this opening, that the ambition of Mac- 
beth, depending on his self-esteem, acquisitiveness, and love 
of approbation, is strong. His soul dilates at the swelling 
thought of the imperial theme.” On the other hand, it 
appears that he is not without conscientiousness and vene- 
ration ; but that these are moderate in degree, and not suf- 
ficient,—or not sufficiently active to keep down the evil 
thoughts that begin to rise in his mind. Had these been suf- 
ficiently strong, such evil thoughts, if they had risen at all, 
would have risen only to be instantly repressed. It occurs 
to him, however, in his desire to avoid crime, that it may 


not be necessary for his purpose: 


If chance will have me king,—why chance may crown me, 
Without my stir. 


And at last he resolves to leave things to their course, and 
to be guided by circumstances : 


Come what come may, 
Time and the hour runs through the roughest day. 


In the next scene, temptations gather around Macbeth, 
when the king declares his purpose of visiting his castle; 
and, at the same time, invests his son Malcolm with the title 
of Prince of Cumberland ” thereby openly designating him 
as heir to the crown: 


The Prince of Cumberland! That is a step 
On which I must fall down, or else o’erleap, 
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For in my way it lies. Stars, hide your fires! 
Let not light see my black and deep desires: 
The eye wink at the hand! Yet let that be, 
Which the eye fears, when it is done, to see. 


Here it is evident he is now becoming more familiar with 
the thoughts of murder. Destructiveness, secretiveness, and 
cautiousness, seem all to have a share in dictating this speech, 
while conscientiousness and love of approbation seem only so 
far awake as to shew him the evil nature of the deeds he is 
meditating, without makipg him resolve to avoid them. His 
desire seems to be, “ not to leave undone, but keep un- 
“ known.” 

In the next scene, Lady Macbeth, by a few expressive 
touches, pourtrays his character to the life : 


Glamis theu art, and Cawdor ; and shalt be 

What thou art promised :—Yet do I fear thy nature; 

It is too full o’ the milk of human kindness, 

To catch the nearest way: Thou wouldst be great; 

Art not without ambition ; but without - 
The illness should attend it. What thou wouldst highly, 
That wouldst thou holily; wouldst not play false, 

And yet wouldst wrongly yin. 


In perusing this, which would almost appear to be the 
character of a man of average good dispositions, we must 
consider the character of the person who draws it. Itis 
Lady Macbeth, who is throughout represented as a bold bad 
woman, selfish, cruel, remorseless, of unbounded ambition, 
without principle, and without any benevolent or virtuous 
feeling. She says that Macbeth is ‘ too full o’ the milk of 
“human kindness,” (a most expressive term for benevolence), 
not that we are to understand this to have been very pre- 
dominant in his character, but that he is not, as she is, utterly 
destitute of that sentiment. His benevolence, and all his higher 
sentiments, seem to be moderate, while the propensities lead- 
ing to ambition are too strong to be resisted by them effec- 
tually; and if there is any hesitation in his own mind, it is 
afterwards overborne by the influence of the lady, who 
seems, for all that is ill, a much more determined character. . 

4 . 
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In saying what thou wouldst highly, that thou wouldst 
holily,” she does not mean that her husband’s feelings of right 
were so strong as to reject any elevation to which he was not 
justly entitled,—for she immediately qualifies it by adding,— 
“ Wouldst net play false, but yet wouldst wrongly win ;” 
that he would scruple at doing a very bold and wicked act 
himself, though he would have no objection to profit by a 
wicked act done by another. She explains this still farther 
in what follows: 


Thou'd'st have, great Glamis, 
That, which cries, Thus thou must do, if thou have it ; 
And that which rather thou dost fear to do, 
Than wishest should be undone. 


But she is aware of his want of decision. His dispositions 
are not, as her's are, entirely on the side of evil. Though 
she knows it is love of approbation and cautiousness, not 
conscientiousness, that would restrain him, yet she fears, 
that without her influence these may prevail so far as to 
make him lose the glorious opportunity that now offers itself. 
Conscious of her own power, and of the influence which a 
determined spirit possesses over one that is balanced between 
opposite motives, she exclaims, 


Hie thee hither, 
That I may pour my spirits in thine ear ; 
And chastise, with the valour of my tongue, 
All that impedes thee from the olden round, 
Which fate and metaphysical aid would seem 
To have thee crowned withal. 


The soliloquy in the seventh scene opens to us the charac- 
ter of Macbeth still farther. From the first part of it, it will 
appear, that his veneration and hope are not sufficiently strong 
to be felt as religious sentiments, or that not having been 
turned into the channel of true religion, they are dormant 
and useless for any moral purpose. 

He is willing to “ jump the life to come,” were he only 
1. Ar of immediate success here, upon this bank and shoal 
22 7 
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of time: but his caution seems to have been great, and fully 
alive to all the dangers of the attempt, so far as regarded 
this world. He recollects, that whoso sheds man's blood, 
by man shall his blood be shed ;” a maxim perhaps more 
religiously acted upon in former days than it is at present; as 
the death even of a common clansman was sure to excite a 
determined purpose of revenge in the breasts of a whole clan, 
and seldom passed without ample retribution. Hence the 
following reflections arise : 
But, in these cases, 

We still have judgment here ; that we but teach 

Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 

To plague the inventor. This even-handed Justice 

Commends th’ ingredients of our poisoned chalice 

To our own lipe. 

What follows would almost appear to be dictated by con- 
acientiousncss ; but that feeling, as we said before, seems to 
have been only so strong as to point out what is right, not 
strong enough to induce a resolution to do it: 

He’s here in double trust : 
First, as I am his kinsman and his subject ; 
Strong both against the deed,—then as his host, 


Who should against his murderer shut the door, 
Not bear the knife myself. 


To a mind well constituted, the bare mention of these mo- 
tives would have been sufficient to supersede every other. Had 
conscientiousness been strong, it would have presented these 
as excluding every thought of such a deed ;—there could, after 
this, have been no hesitation upon the subject. No temptation 
could, in this case, have induced the individual to do a deed 
so abhorrent to every good feeling. But Macbeth requires 
other motives to persuade him against it; and he brings to 
his aid the love of approbation, which, in him, seems to be a 
far stronger feeling than the sense of moral obligation: 

Besides, this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 


So clear in his great office, that his virtues | . 
Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongued, against : :. 


. 
. 
* 

. 
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The deep damnation of his taking-off ! 

And pity, like a naked new-born babe, 

— the blast, or heaven’s cherubin, hors’d 

Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 

Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 

That tears shall drown the wind. I have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but onl 

Vaulting ambition, which o'erleaps itself, 

And falls on the other.—- 


It would appear, that without any great share of moral 
feeling, Macbeth’s caution and love of approbation have now 
almost persuaded him to lay aside the murderous designs 
which he had once entertained. But to prevent this, the 
lady now comes in, and, with her wiles and persuasions, turns 
the beam which was only slightly swayed toward virtue, 
and casts the balance to the opposite side. It will be seen, 
that, probably knowing her temper, and his contempt for 
every thing that savoured of goodness, he does not hint any 
conscientious motive żo her, but only dwells on what might 
have some effect with her—Jove of approbation : 


We will proceed no further in this business : 

He hath honour'd me of late; and I have bought 
opinions from all sorts of people, 

Which would be worn now in their newest gloss, 

Not cast aside so soon. 


The manner in which this is met by Lady Macbeth is 
worthy of notice. There are three things which a man can- 
not bear without uneasiness, and least of all from a woman 
he loves; the appearance of contempt—the imputation of in- 
difference,—and the suspicion of cowardice. To a man of 
Macbeth’s temper, in whom the love of approbation and its 
inseparable concomitants, the dislike and the fear of disappro- 
bation, seem to have been predominant feelings, these would 
be all highly grating; and it will be observed, that Lady 
Macbeth contrives to combine them all in her reply, which 
is at once scornful, sarcastic, and bitterly taunting. — 


: Was the hope drunk, 


8 5 : Wherein you dress d yourself? hath it slept since? 
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And wakes it now, to look so green and pale 
At what it did so freely ? From this time, 
Such I account thy love. Art thou afeard 

To be the same in thine own act and valour, 

As thou art in desire? Would’st thou have that, 
Which thou esteem’st the ornament of life, 
And live a coward in thine own esteem ; 

Letting I dare not wait upon I would, 

Like the poor cat i’ the adage? 


Macbeth, however, does not yield immediately, but rouses 
at these taunts. He answers in a noble and spirited man- 
ner 


1 dare do all at saat dene a man ; 
Who dares do more, is none. 

Dr Johnson says, that ‘ these lines ought to bestow im- 
mortality on the author, though all his other productions 
had been lost” We cannot entirely concur in this un- 
qualified praise, in a moral point of view. We do not deny 
that the sentiment is noble, but it is not the highest moral 
sentiment. It is dictated by love of approbation, and not 
by conscientiousness, and hence it is the more conformable to 
the character of Macbeth. He does not say that he dares do 
all that is just and right and virtuous, but all that is becom- 
ing, all that is great, and noble, and glorious: not that 
which is approved by his own conscience, but that which is 
applauded and admired by men. We beg of our readers 
to observe this distinction; a distinction which passed un- 
observed by the acute mind of Johnson, but which is per- 
fectly apparent to every one who is acquainted with phreno- 


But Lady Macbeth, as she has no compunctious visitings 
of conscience to restrain her evil intents, so neither is she 
turned aside from her purposes by any desire of vain-glory. 
She proceeds to turn this desire in him against itself. She 
attacks bim on the point of consistency, and endeavours to 
impress him with the idea of the imbecility and utter silli- 
ness of a wavering and unsettled mind; and the disgrace of 
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retracting from a resolution to which he had sworn by all 
the sacred vows of heaven :— 


What beast was it then, 
That made you break this enterprise to me? 
When you durst do it, then you were à man; 
And, to be more than what you were, you would 
Be so much more than man. Nor time, nor place, 
Did then adhere, and yet you would make both: 
They’ve made themselves, and that their fitness now 
Does unmake you. 


This last taunt must have been felt by Macbeth with pe- 
culiar acuteness, because it just touches the weak point of 
his character. There are many who are exceedingly bold 
when the time for action is at a distance, but fall away 
when it approaches. Opportunity, which invigorates others, 
takes away from them the desire and almost the power of 
acting; and their courage requires the aid of example and 
the persuasion of spirits more determined than their own. 
These incentives the lady supplies as she can, and as could 
only be done by the boldest and most unfeeling of her sex. 
Provoked to the uttermost by her husband’s want of resolu- 
tion, she exclaims— 


I have given suck ; and know 
How tender tis, to love the babe that milks me: 
I would, while it was smiling in my face, 
Have pluck’d my nipple from his boneless gums, 
And dash'd the brains out, had I so sworn, as you 
Have done to this. 


Overcome by the superior energy of his wife's character, and 
ashamed to be outdone in courage by a woman, Macbeth has 
but one resource more. He wishes to shew the reasonableness 
of his hesitation, by adverting to the dangers attending the 
enterprise, and the ruin that would follow an unsuccessful 
attempt. These he but hints at in the few expressive 
words, 
If we should fail, 


to which she contemptuously and impatiently replies 
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We fail! a 
But screw your courage to the sticking-place, 
And we'll not fail. P 


She has now brought him to the point she wishes—Con- 
scientiousness, or the sense of right, has been long out of the 
question. The love of approbation has been neutralized by © 
opposing the glory of courage, firmness, and consistency, 
and the shame of their opposites, to the simple reprobation 
due to crime ; and all that now remains is a lurking portion 
of cautiousness, giving rise to the fear of discovery and failure. 
This she proceeds to remove by shewing him a plan by which 
their enterprise may be easily and safely accomplished, while, 
at the same time, their guilt may be concealed, and the blame 
of it transferred to the guards of the unfortunate and fated 


monarch : 
When Duncan is asleep, 

(Whereto the rather shall his day’s hard journey 
Soundly invite him,) his two chamberlains ` 
Will I with wine and wassel so convince, 
That memory, the warder of the brain, 
Shall be a fume, and the receipt of reason 
A limbeck only; When in swinish sleep 
Their drenched natures lie, as in a death, 
What cannot you and I perform upon 
The unguarded Duncan? what not put upon 
His spongy officers ; who shall bear the guilt 
Of our great quell ? 


This plan, proceeding from the superior readiness and in- 
vention of his wife, seems to. delight Macbeth. It removes 
his only remaining scruple; and he yields thenceforth entire- 
ly to her wishes. He even seems to express admiration of 
her thorough going and intrepid spirit, in this apostrophe :— 

Bring forth men-children only ! 


For thy undaunted mettle should conceive 
Nothing but males. 


But even to the last, his love of approbation and cautious. 
ness, acting on defective conscientiousness, prompt the desire 
of avoiding the shame and danger of the crime, at the ex- 
pense of ruin to others. 5 
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Will it not be received, 
When we have mark’d with blood those sleepy two 
Of his own chamber, and used their very daggers, 
That they have done’t ? 


Impatient to fix this idea, she exclaims eagerly, 


Who dare receive it other, 
- As we shall make our griefs and clamour roar 
Upon his death ? 

She here almost seems to scorn his slowness of apprehen- 
sion ; but concealing this scorn, if she felt it, from him, she 
encourages him as a mother would do a fearful child, until 
she brings him entirely into that state that is fit for her pur- 

` pose. He then declares his resolution to be fixed; but still 
we see that it is a forced resolution to do something which he 
conceives was formidable 


I’m settled, and bend x 
Each corporal agent to this lerrible feat. 
He has not yielded without a struggle; and there are still 
some remains of the conflicting feelings in his mind, of which 


he seems conscious, even in the desire he expresses of conceal- 


ing them : 


Away, and mock the time with fairest show ; 
False face must hide what the false heart doth know. 


There are but two descriptions of persons who are uni- 
formly at peace with themselves: they whose moral senti- 
ments and controlling powers so far predominate over the 
lower propensities, that they never experience any tempta- 
tion strong enough to induce them to commit crime, and they 
in whom the lower and selfish propensities are paramount, 
and whose moral feelings, if they have any, are too feeble 
ever to thwart or interfere with them. Between these two 
extremes lie many degrees of moral strength and weakness, 
in some of which the tendency upon the whole may lie to- 
wards virtue, and in others there may be a preponderance to 
vice, but in all of them (and this, it must be owned, is the 
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general condition of humanity,) there is a balancing of op- 
posite and conflicting principles,—and it depends upon the 
predominance or the deficiency of the superior sentiments, 
whether any particular temptation addressing itself to the 
lower propensities shall be successfully resisted. Macbeth 
seems to have been in the condition here described, and alto-, 
gether so constituted, that, had he been placed in favour- 
able circumstances, he might have passed through life without 
falling into any very grievous error, and might have left be- 
hind him a fair, or even a high reputation. Unfortunately, 
his moral and restraining sentiments are much too weak to 
resist the lower and more selfish propensities, which are ex- 
cited by the prospect of a crown. And in place of a monitor 
to bring him back to his duty, he finds in his wife but an 
additional tempter to second all his worse, and to suppress 
his better emotions. By her persuasion he does that which, 
without it, it seems evident, he would not have done. He 
murders the good, the unoffending Duncan, and bids adieu 
to peace of mind for ever. 

It is proper here that we spare a word or two for the 
“ dagger-scene.” Notwithstanding the resolution to which 
he has been worked up, the better feelings are not so entirely 
suppressed in Macbeth as to leave him quite at his ease. 
Though determined to commit the crime, he still feels that it 
is a grievous crime he is about to commit; accordingly, when 
Banquo leaves him for the night, and he is left in solitude to 
his own reflections,—and what is the most awful state to a 
mind not at ease with itself,—waiting the signal for the 
dreadful act, fancy, aided by the highly-excited state of his 
powers, presents to his mind's eye an “ air-drawn dagger,” 
seeming distinctly visible, yet eluding his grasp. This, 
though a highly poetical incident, and well adapted to pro- 
duce a powerful effect in the theatre, is not without example 
in real life. It is perfectly well established, that a high de- 
gree of excitement in some of the organs has, in numerous 
cases, given rise to the curious phenomenon of things 
and persons, not present, being so distinctly apprehend- 
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ed by the mind as to be mistaken for objects really vi- 
sible. Macbeth may easily be conceived to have undergone 
this delusion at a moment of such awe and agitation; and 
that this is the cause of the apparition he seems quite aware, 
when he declares it in as distinct language as could have been 
used by a phrenologist, 


A dagger of the mind, a false creation, 
Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain. 


And afterwards he observes, 


There's no such thing,— 
It is the bloody business that informs 
Thus to my eyes, 


thus rejecting the idea of the appearance being supernatural, 
and accounting for it, quite philosophically, from ordinary 
causes, The remainder of this soliloquy is inimitably fine, 
shewing him to be so much alive to the horror of the 
crime he is about to commit, that he invokes, even inani- 
mate matter, not to inform against him : 


Thou sound and firm set earth, 

Hear not my steps which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very stones prate of my whereabout, 

And take the present horror from the time 
Which now suits with it. 


This horrer, it may be thought, might have led him to 
pause; but he has now gone too far to retract. The guilt 
of the crime is in fact already incurred, and to draw back 
now would not be virtue, but cowardice, the shame of which 
he is anxious to avoid, almost as much as he is to gratify his 
ambition. In short, he runs into the guilt, in the full sense 
of all its magnitude and horror, and, like Balaam, falls, bav- 
ing his eyes open. 

The scenes that take place after the murder are no less 
characteristic than those before it. Lady Macbeth has no 
struggles before the crime. She has no immediate remorse 
after it. But Macbeth, who is represented with so much 
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more feeling of a good tendency than she possesses, with 
some benevolence, some conscientiousness, large love of appro- 
bation, and considerable cautiousness, has no sooner com- 
mitted the act to which he was goaded on by his own and 
his wife's ambition, than he is seized with the utmost horror 
at what he has done. Conscience, in such minds as his, is 
said to be a treacherous monitor, inasmuch as, before the com- 
mission of crime it warns us only in the gentlest whispers, 
but afterwards raises its accusing voice like thunder. This is 
easily and beautifully explained by the phrenological doctrine, 
that the organs of the different faculties are not always in an 
equally active state, but come into activity seriatim, either 
from internal causes, or as they may be affected by external 
circumstances. The doctrine is, that previously to the com- 
mission of crime, the propensities leading to that crime are in 
a highly active state; but no sooner are these gratified than a 
reaction takes place ; the propensities, wearied with long ex- 
ertion, become dormant, and the moral powers coming into 
activity, shew us the enormity we have been guilty of in all 
its horror. It is not merely conscientiousness that being rous- 
ed is offended by the commission of the crime. Veneration, 
where it exists, is offended, by our seeing that we have trans- 
gressed the laws, and done outrage to the commands of our 
Maker. Love of approbation is offended, in that we have in- 
* curred the reprobation, the scorn, and the hatred of all the 
wise and the good. Cautiousness is alarmed at the evil con- 
sequences which may attend our guilt in this world, and the 
punishment which awaits it in the next. This, joined with 
secretepences, alarms us with the fear of detection—and we 
start at every sound, and mistake every bush for a minister 
ef vengeance. In the case of murder (which outrages a 
greater number of the higher sentiments than almost any 
other crime) benevolence is highly offended, and through. that 
all the social affections. All these feelings bemg roused in 
the mind of the murderer, after the passions that led to the 
murder have subsided, are sufficient to convert his mind into 
a nest of scorpions. The whole mixed state of feeling con- 
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stitutes what is called remorse,—and which probably, when 
these feelings are naturally possessed in any considerable de- 
gree, continues to haunt the culprit during life, and to render 
him his own tormentor, even when he is not overtaken by 
public justice. 

The scene which follows the murder of Duncan illustrates 
these reflections in the most striking manner. The lady 
comes in, bold and determined, pluming herself on her skil- 
ful arrangements, and her success in intoxicating the grooms 
—yet even she is not without her fears; but these have only 
one object, the possible failure of their enterprise. The agi- 
tation of Macbeth is indicated by his calling within— 


Who's there >—What, ho! 


e 


She is startled with this, and exclaims— 


Alack ! I am afraid they have awaked, 
And ‘tis not done :—th’ attempt, and not the deed, 
Confounds us—Hark !—I laid 4 the daggers ready, 
He could not miss them. 


Here a most striking circumstance is mentioned :— 


Had he not resembled 
My father as he slept—I had done i. 


This, as Warburton observes, is very artful. For, as the 
poet has drawn the lady and her husband, it might be thought 
the act should have been done by her. “It is likewise, 
6 (says he,) highly just; for though ambition had subdued 
« in her all the sentiments of nature towards present objects, 
« yet the likeness of one past, which she had been aceustom- 
« ed to regard with reverence, made her unnatural passions 
“ for a moment give way to the sentiments of instinct and 
« humanity.” This is the explanation of the circumstance 
given by one of the ablest critics of our great bard, but it is 
rather an obscure one, and is not founded on any known 
principle in human nature. Phrenology furnishes an ex- 
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planation which is not liable to these objections. Lady Mac- 
beth is represented as almost totally void of benevolent feel- 
ing, or of any of the higher moral sentiments; but she is 
nowhere represented as incapable of attachment or domestic 
affection. On the contrary, she seems, throughout the play, 
to be devotedly attached to her husband. It is his greatness, 
his advancement she desires, more than her own. She every 
where speaks to him in the language of kindness and affec- 
tion; and, destitute as she is of the higher moral qualities, 
we can easily conceive her to have been a dutiful and loving 
daughter. Shakspeare, who seems to have known human na- 
ture by an intuitive power, was aware of a fact, which phre- 
nology, founded on careful observation, has since taught its 
disciples—that these two species of feelings are totally dis- 
tinct, and not at all dependent on each other. There are 
many men and women who are ardently attached to their 
near relations, or others who are nearly connected with them, 
from possessing a strong adhesiveness, and who yet have no 
feelings of love or charity to any others of the human race, 
because they are destitute of the sentiment of benevolence. 
This seems to have been exactly the case with Lady Mac- 
beth. Duncan, merely as her guest, her kinsman, and her 
king, she could have murdered in his sleep, had not his ac- 
eidental resemblance to an object of her strong affection, her 
father, stayed her hand. But for this trait, the character of 
Lady Macbeth would have been too horrible and fiendlike ; 
but this single instance, in which she seems accessible to a 
touch of natural affection, allows us to feel, that, though un- 
feeling and cruel in her disposition, she still partakes of hu- 
man nature, which is never so depraved as to be totally void 
of every good quality. 

Macbeth then appears, environed with all the horrors of 
guilt, self-condemnation, and despair. The scene needs no 
comment. It is impossible to delineate all the characters of 
remorse, more strongly, more accurately, or more beautifully, 
than is here done by a few expressive touches.— 
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Mach. J have dene the deed :—Did’st thou not hear a naise ? 
+ + + + e + s 


Hark! Who lies i’ the second chamber? 
Mac. (Looking ai his hands) This ia a sory 
acb. ing ai Ri .) This is a sight. 
Lady M. A foolish thought, to say a sorry aghe 
Macb. There's one did laugh in his sleep, and one cried murder! 
That they did wake each other ; I stood and heard them ; 
But they did say their prayers, and addressed them 
Again to sleep. 
Lady M. There are two lodged together. 
Macb. One cried, God bless us! and Amen, the other; 
As they had seen me, with these hangman’s hands, 
Listening their fear. I could not say, amen, 
When they did say, God bless us. 
Lady M. Consider it not so deeply. 
Macb. But wherefore could not I pronounce amen ? 
I had most need of blessing, but amen 
Stuck in my throat. 
Lady M. These deeds must not be thought 
After these ways; so, it will make us mad. 


There is hitherto nothing more shewn than the natural 
operation of those good feelings, which we have seen Mac- 
beth possessed in some degree, awakened to activity, after the 
strong excitement under which he proceeded to commit the 
act had subsided. The lady is under no such agitation— 
not from possessing a stronger mind, but because the good 
feelings in her were weaker or altogether wanting. 

What follows is bolder. Macbeth has previously seen 
what was the mere product of his fancy. He is now repre- 
sented as hearing a voice, which is equally the result of 
highly-wrought feelings, and expressive of the deep horror 
with which his crime now appears invested : 

Methought I heard a voice cry, Sleep no more! 
Macbeth doth murder sleep.—The innocent sleep :— 
Sleep, that knits up the ravelled sleeve of care— 


The death of each day's life, sore labour’s bath, — 
Chief nourisher in lifes feust,.— 


It has been observed by Mr Combe, that this faculty, when powerful, is ate 
tended with a sentiment of its own paramount authority over every other, and gives 
its impulses with a tone which appears like the voice of Heaven. The same will 
hold when the sentiment, though moderate in itself, ix powerfully excited. 
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The lady is quite astonished at this emotion. She. feels 
none, and can see no reason for it in him, and aska impa- 
tiendy— 

What do you mean? 


Ia his answer, it appears that this internal monitor had made 
so deep an impression upon him, that it appeared to address 
not himself merely, but the whole household : 


Scill it cried, Sleep no more, to all the house.— 
Glammis hath murder d sleep ; and therefore Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more—Macbeth shail sleep no more ! 
Lady M. Who was it that thus cried? y, worthy thane, 
You do unbend your noble strength, to think 
So brain-sickly of things 


His emotion has totally deprived him of the power of 
thinking or acting, but she retains both : 


Go, get some water, 
And wash this filthy witness from your hand.— 
Why did you bring these daggers fom the place ? 
They must lie there: go, carry them ; atid smear 
The sleepy grooms with blood. 
M III go no more: 


acb. 
I am afraid to think what I have done ; 
Look on't again, I dare not. 
Lady M. Infirm of purpose ! 
Give me the daggers: the sleeping and the dead 
Are but as pictures: tis the eye of childhood 
That fears a painted devil. If he do bleed 
TH gild the faces of the grooms withal, 
For it must seem their guilt. (Exit. Knocking within. 
Macb. Whence is that knocking ? 
How is't with me, when every noise appals me? . 
What hands are here ?—Ha ! they pluck out mine eyes, &c. 
Re-enter Lany. 
Lady M. My hands are of your colour ; but I shame 
To wear a heart so white. 
Retire we to our chamber: 
A little water clears us of this deed: 
How easy is it then? Your constancy 
Hath left you unattended.—[ Kuocking.] Hark! more knocking: 
Get on your night-gown, lest occasion call us, 
And show us to be watchers :—Be not lost 
So poy in your thoughts. 
acb. To know my deed,—'twere best not know myself. 
Wake Duncan with thy knocking ! Ay, would thou could'st! 
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We have seen Macbeth under the influence of the first 
feelings of an awakened conscience ;—but these feelings are 
often not lasting.— They weaken with time, and when not 
strong enough to lead to repentance and reformation, the 
individual continues to harden himself against them, and 
recovers, if not inward ease, at least outward composure. 
Secretiveness here assists to conceal what is passing within, 
though still some indications may make it visible to an ac- 
curate observer that all is not perfectly quiet. When Mac- 
beth comes to shew Macduff the king's chamber, though 
more composed apparently, yet his short constrained answers 
give some note of the uneasiness he is suffering : 


Maced. Is the king stirring, worthy Thane ? 

Macb. Not yet. 

Macd. He did command me to call timely on him ; ` 
I have almost slipp’d the hour. 

Macb. I'll bring you to him. 

Macd. I know, this is a joyful trouble to you; 
But yet tis one. delich h 

acb. The labour we delight in sics pain. 

This is the door. puren pal 

Len. Goes the king 
Hence to-day ? 

Macb. He does: — He did appoint it so. 


Macbeth is now embarked in a course of deceit, hypocrisy, 
and farther bloody deeds. One crime leads to more,—and the 
least of these is a feigned grief for the effect of his first guilt ; 
but yet his expressions are at first equivocal,—and his feel- 
ings altogether such, that he may almost be supposed to 
speak the truth, when he says, 


Had I but died an hour before this chance, 
I had lived a blessed time ; for, from this instant, 
There’s nothing serious in mortality : 
All is but toys: renown and grace is dead ; 
The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 
Is left this vault to brag of. 


When questioned by Malcolm, his evading to speak of the 
murder, or to say who were the murderers, are circum- 
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stances which shew the attention of Shakspeare to the mi- 
nutest shades and accidents in his painting. His anxiety too 
to prevent discovery, by killing the guards under pretence of 
uncontrollable fury at their imputed crime, is in the highest 
degree natural and artful. 
It is a trite remark, “ c'est ne que le premier pas qui coute.” 

Macbeth having once imbrued his hands in blood, needs not 
his lady’s instructions to incite him to any other murder. Hav- 
ing ebtained the crown by means of this-kind, he goes on.to 
commit fresh crimes to secure himself in it. As he himself 
says, 

I am in blood so.far stept in, 

Returning were as tedious as go o'er. 


Till now he has been chiefly under the guidance of love of 
approbation; but his elevation to the crown renders this 
feeling less effective, and fear (cautiousness) is now the 
master passion of his heart. It is this which incites him to 
the removal of Banquo : 


Our fears in Banquo 
Stick deep ; and in his royalty of nature 
Reigns that, which would be fear d: "Tis much he dares ; 
And, to that dauntless temper of his mind, 
He hath a wisdom, that doth guide his valour 
To act in safety. There is none, but he, 
Whose being I do fear. 


The prophecy of the sisters, who said that Banquo’s issue 
thould be kings, confirms his bloody purpose. But even 
while the act is on the eve of being accomplished, he confesses 
to his wife how much his mind is torn by fears and dis- 
quietudes, in so much, that, even on the throne itself, he al- 
most envies the condition of that victim whom he has immo- 
lated in order to obtain it : 


We have scotch’d the snake, not kill'd it; 

She'll close, and be herself; whilst our poor malice 
Remains in danger of her former tooth. 

But let ‘ 
The frame of things disjoint, both the worlds suffer, 
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Ire we will eat our meal in fear, and sleep 

In the affliction of these terrible dreams, 

That shake us nightly : Better be with the dead, 
Whom we, to gain our place, have sent to peace, 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 

In restless ecstasy. Duncan is in his grave ; 
After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well ; 

Treason has done his worst: nor steel, nor poison, 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing, 

Can touch him further ! * 


The Lady, who is always represented as coaxing and en- 


couraging her husband, soothing his agitations, and endea- 
vouring to calm his terrors, answers, 


Come on; 
Gentle my lord, sleek o'er your rugged looks; 
Be bright and jovial ‘mong your guests to-night. 


His reply shews his desire to conceal his inward feelings, 
while at the same time he betrays the consciousness of his 
guilty and degraded state : ` 


So shall T, love ; and so, I pray, be you: 
Let your remembrance apply to Banquo ; 
Present him eminence, with eye and tongue: 
Unsafe the while, that we 
Must lave our honoura in these flattering streams ; 
And make our faces visards to our hearts, 
Disguisin what they are. 
ly M. You must leave this. , 
Macb. O, full of scorpions is my mind, dear wife l &c. 


We need not follow him through the farther scenes of 
blood,—only to observe, that even to the last, though grown 
more inured to evil deeds, he no where shews that callousness 
and utter disregard of crime that is exhibited in Richard III. 
and some other wicked characters pourtrayed by the same 
masterly hand. To the end he is subject to the horrors of 
remorse, and these seem even partly to realize the sentence, 
which his conscience in its first exasperation denounced upon 
him, that he should sleep no more in peace.—The lady tells 
him, 

You lack the season of all natures, sleep. 
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And afterwards, in her state of sleep-walking, when she 
shews in her own person that conscience will, in its own way, 
assault even the most callous, she intimates the state of terror 
in which he seems to have constantly lived.: 
Hell is murky !—Fye, my lord, fye! a soldier, and afear d? 
What need we fear who knows it, when none can call our power 


to account ?”—“ No more of that, my lord,—no more of that, 
you mar all with this starting.” 


We do not think it necessary to carry the analysis farther. 
We think it is evident, from this examination, both on the 
principles of phrenology, and on the acknowledged facts in 
the history of man, which are known to us independently of 
that science, that the character of Macbeth, as drawn by 
our immortal bard, so far from being out of nature, shews the 
deepest knowledge of the human heart, and is throughout 
perfectly natural. We have seen that it is not otherwise in- 
consistent than the nature of man is itself inconsistent,—and 
that the apparent inconsistencies are all reconcileable to a few 
plain and easily-understood principles, operated upon in cer- 
tain obvious and intelligible ways, by the circumstances in 
which he is placed. The only feelings which seem to be pos- 
sessed strongly, are love of approbation and cautiousness,— 
the rest both of the lower propensities and higher sentiments 
seem either so moderate in degree, or so equally balanced, 
that the character might have been turned either towards 
good or towards evil, according to the situation in which the 
individual was placed, or the example and persuasions of 
those who happened to be near him. Unfortunately such is 
the character of his lady, that the example and persuasions 
coming from her, and to which even some of his good pro- 
pensities lend an additional force, all tend towards evil. 
This affords a key to the whole wavering in Macbeth’s mind, 
his fall into irremediable crime, his consequent remorse and 
final ruin. 
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ARTICLE XII. 
ON THE SKULLS OF THREE MURDERERS 
In the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, Dublin. 


A Swiss gentleman lately visited the Surgeons’ Hall of 
Dublin, and was shewn into the Museum, where a number 
of skulls of persons who had been executed for murder was 
kept. The keeper of the Museum begged him to observe 
that the organs of destructiveness and of some other facul- 
ties were not more prominent in their skulls than in the 
skulls of the generality of men. The Swiss gentleman came 
afterwards to Edinburgh, where, having heard phrenology 
spoken of, he reported this observation. He chanced to re- 
peat it to a phrenologist of this city, who immediately re- 
quested him to visit a collection, consisting of skulls of mur- 
derers and of virtuous individuals, and to point out those to 
which the Dublin skulls bore the nearest resemblance. The 
Swiss gentleman, after looking at several skulls, professed 
ignorance of the subject, and stated his inability to tell from 
recollection the precise appearance of the skulls in question. 
The phrenologist then shewed him the difference betwixt the 
skulls of murderers and of persons of mild dispositions, 
namely, that in the former the inferior and posterior parts 
were large in proportion to the anterior and superior, while 
in the latter these proportions were reversed ;—but he could 
not say whether this rule held or not in the skulls in the 
Museum. Meantime the report which we have now men- 
tioned got abroad, and the opponents of phrenology were al- 
ready rejoicing over it as establishing a fact which the phre- 
nologists would not dare to expiscate, and which would shew 
at once the unfounded nature of their science, and the mala 
Ades of their proceedings in concealing all circumstances 
which militated against them. 
The phrenologists, however, pursued a different course. 
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The gentleman alluded to immediately wrote to a friend 
in Dublin detailing the report, and adding, “I am cer- 
‘tain the statement does not correspond to the fact, other- 
“wise nature's laws are different in Ireland from what 
“they are in England, Scotland, and France. Would 
“you, therefore, be so good as see the skulls, and write 
“me such an account of them as I may publish in the 
“ Phrenological Journal.” The letter farther mentioned, 
chat“ Mr (the Swiss gentleman) did not in the least 

impute to Mr S. the keeper of the museum, any hostile 
feeling towards phrenology, but said that the remark about 
“ the development was made in answer to a question, and 
that if it was not correct, the error arose entirely from the 
“circumstance of the keeper not being aware of the deve- 
“ lopment which characterizes murderers.” 

A speedy reply was obtained, to the following effect :— 


„Dublin, 29th Sept. 1823. 

“ Immediately after receiving your lest favour rocured 
“the measurements of the skulls in the college of Surgeon’s 
Museum, according to your wishes; as also the briefs used: on 
s 15 trials of the eee whose his you e to be 
“ informed of, but postponed writing from day to day, in s 
“of being able B aar you a paper fit to la Pets te 
“ Phrenological Society. I am, however, compelled, through 
“ mere want of leisure, to abandon my. intention. 

“ There are but three skulls of executed murderers in the 
“ Museum ; but perhaps Mr included in the number he 
“ mentioned to you the casts (masks) of the same individuals 
“taken immediately after their execution. The first is the skull 
“ of Matthew Osborne, who was executed in February 1821, 
“ for the murder of his wife, by trampling on her, and striking 
“ her on the head with a piece of timber. Six of her ribs were 
“broken, and crushed into her lunge. He fled, after locking 
f ap the body in his room, but was found concealed in a house 
“ in the neighbourhood, with the key in his pocket. He was 
“ upwards of fifty ; and, though his wife does not a ta 
a pare bees yowni; he 19 ous of her; to excite his com- 
“ passion, she asked him if he was going to kill the mother of 
his children, but he cursed her for a whore, and completed 
“ the murder. 

The two others are the skulls of Bridget Butterly and 
Bridget Ennis, who were tried in April 1821 for the murder 
“of Mary Thompson. The d lived with a gentleman 
“ of this city, by whom she had two or three children. Bridget 
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“ Butterly had previously lived with him as a servant, and it 
ce appeared that he had also a criminal connexion with her. 
* The prisoners watched the house in the forenoon of the day, 
* till they saw the gentleman leave it followed by his man- 
“servant. After an interval Bridget Ennis knocked, and 
“ stated to the maid-servant that her master had just met with 
an accident in Henry-street, and desired her to bring him his 
“ great-coat. She set off with the coat, and immediately af- 
© terwards the two women knocked at the door; it was opened 
“by Mrs Thompson. There was but a short parley until they 
“ threw a handkerchief over her head, and dragged her down 
ce the kitchen stairs, where they beat out her brains with the 
“ kitchen poker. A knife and iron tongs were found in a bed 
“in an adjoining room, both bloody. They carried off a 
% writing-desk and trunk, in which were - notes and pro- 
“ perty to a considerable amount. The same evening they 
“ were both seen dancing at a public-house. One them 
(Ennis) was apprehended there. The other was detected 
s putting of a banknote, of which à she gi not know the yale, 
ee The cers, on searching her, foun gown clotted 
cc with blood, particularly tbe sleeves, which were tucked up. 
c To account for the circumstance, she stated that her nose had 
“ been bleeding. She was young, and rather handsome. Her 
“ companion was ordinary, and seemed elder; yet she stated 
“her age to be but twenty. Their unfortunate victim was 
about the same age, and was described by the witnesses as a 
“ beautiful creature. Her child, about three years old, was 
“ found in the house covered with blood. 

* I believe I have detailed all the circumstances that it is now 

ce possible to learn, which can throw any light upon the charac- 
te ter of these individuals. I made an effort to re casts of 
- “their ekulls, but was disappointed. Nothing, however, 
“ could exceed the obliging attentions which I received from 
Mr 8——, who assi me in taking the measurements. 
* Had he sufficient leisure himself to make the casts I should 
* have had the satisfaction of sending them for your own ex- 
“amination. I have a very deficient eye in judging of the 
comparative size of the organs, and would not venture on the 
“ attempt, as the chances are, I should mislead you. You may 
depend, however, on the correctness of the following measure- 
* ments.” 


Our correspondent gives a tabular view of the measure- 
ments, which we shall copy verbatim; but to enable the 
reader to understand its import, we shall add the measure- 
ments of the skulls of Gordon, who murdered the pedlar 
boy in Eskdale muir, and of Bellingham, who assassinated 
Mr Perceval, in both of which destructiveness and the ani- 
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mal] organs in general greatly preponderate in size over those 
of intellect and the moral sentiments. The latter skulls we 
have seen in the collection of the Phrenological Society, and 
the measurements are taken from that Society’s transactions, 


in Matthew) In 
Osborne. 


Taches, Inches. Inches. Inches. 


We can certify, without fear of contradiction, that the 
skulls of Gordon and Bellingham are very different in form 
from those of individuals who possess amiable natural dispo- 
sitions; and as these Dublin skulls present à development 
inferior to them, we regard this as another, added to many 
previous examples, that the reports generally cireulated con- 
cerning facts said to be inconsistent with phrenology have no 
foundation in nature, and originate entirely in want.of know- 
ledge of the subject in those on whose authority they rest. 
If any person wishes 10 learn the names of the gentlemen 
here referred to, with the view of verifying our report, we 
are ready to communicate them on application to the Editor. 
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ARTICLE XIII. 
MATERIALISM AND SCEPTICISM. 


Remarks on Sczrricien, especially as it is connected with 

tie Subjects of Organization and Life. By the Rev. Tho- 
mas RENNELL, Christian Advocate in the University of 
Cambridge.—London, 1821. 

SomatopsycuonooLocia, shewing that the Proofs of Body, 
Lift, and Mind, considered as distinct Essences, cannot be 
deduced from Physiology. By Philostratus. London, 
1823. , 


THE objection, that phrenology leads to materialism, has 
been frequently urged against the science; and we embrace 
this early opportunity of discussing its merits. It appears 
singularly unphilosophical, even upon the most superficial 
consideration. Phrenology, viewed as the assertion of certain 
physical facts, cannot, if unfounded, logically lead to any 
result, except the disgrace and mortification of its sup- 
porters. On such a supposition, it carmot overturn re- 
ligion, or any other truth; because, by the constitution 
of the human intellect, error constantly tends to resolve 
itself into nothing, and to sink into oblivion; while truth, 
having a real existence, remains permanent and impreg- 
nable. In this view, then, the objection, that phrenology 
leads to materialism, is absurd. If, on the other hand, 
the -science is held to be a true interpretation of nature, 
and if it is urged, that, nevertheless, it leads fairly and 
logically to materialism, then the folly of the objection is 
equally glaring; for it resolves itself into this, that mate- 
rialism is the constitution of nature, and that phrenology is 
dangerous, because it makes this constitution known. 

The charge assumes a still more awkward appearance in 
one shape in which it is frequently brought forward. The 
objector admits that the mind uses the body as an instru- 
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ment of communication with external nature, and maintains 
that this fact does not necessarily lead to materialism. In. 
this we agree with him; but we cannot perceive how it. 
should lead nearer to this result, to hold that each faculty 
manifests itself by a peculiar organ, then to believe that the 
whole mind acts on external objects by means of the whole 
body or the whole brain. In short, in whatever point of 
view the system is. regarded, whether as true or false, the 
objection of materialism is futile and unphilosophical ; and 
we are grieved that it should have been brought forward in 
the name of religion, because every imbecile and unfounded 
attack against philosophy, made in this sacred name, tends 
to diminish the respect with which we desire to see it al- 
` ways invested. 

The question of materialism itself, however, as a point of. 
abstract discussion, has of late excited considerable atten- 
tion; and we shall offer a few remarks upon its general 
merits. In entering on the subject, it is proper to take a 
view of the nature and extent of the point in dispute, and 
of the real effect of our decision upon it. The question 
then is, Whether the substance of which the thinking prin- 
ciple is composed be matter or spirit? And the effect of our 
decision, let it be observed, is not to alter the nature of that 
sbstance, whatever it is, but merely to adopt an opinion 
consonant with, or adverse to, a fact in nature over which 
we have no control. Mind, with all its faculties and func- 
tions, has existed since the creation, and will exist till the 
human race becomes extinct, and no opinion of man con- 
cerning the cause of its phenomena can have the least in- 
fluence over that cause itself. The mind is invested by na- 
ture with all its properties and essences, and these it will pos- 
sess, and manifest, and maintain, let men think, and speak, 
and write what they will concerning its substance. If the Au. 
thor of nature has invested the mind with the quality of end- 
less existence, it will, to a certainty, flourish in immortal youth, 
in spite of every appearance of premature decay. If, on 
the other hand, nature has limited its existence to this pass- 
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ing scene, and deoreed that it shall perish for ever when the 
animating principle passes from the body, then all our con- 
jectures, arguments, discussions, and assertions respecting its 
immortality, will not add one day to its existence. The 
opinions of man, therefore, concerning the substance of the 
mind, can have no influence whatever in changing or modi- 
fying that substance itself; and if so, as little can these 
opinions undermine the constitution of the mind, or its rela- 
tions to time and eternity, on which, as their foundations, 
morality and religion must and do rest as on an immutable 
basis. According to our view, morality and natural religion 
originate in and emanate from the primitive constitution of 
the mental powers themselves. Innumerable observations 
have proved, that-faculties and organs of Benevolence, Hope, 
Veneration, Justice, and Reflection exist. Now, our believing 
that the mind will die with the body will nôt pluck these 
sentiments and powers from the soul; nor will our believing 
the mind to be immortal implant a single one more of them in 
our constitution. They would all remain the same in functions 
and constitution, and render virtue amiable and vice odious, 
although we should believe the mind to be made of dust, 
just as they would do were we to believe it to be a more im- 
mediate emanation from the Deity himself. 

In short, therefore, this question of materialism has ap- 
peared to us one of the most vain, trivial, and uninteresting 
that ever engaged the human intellect; and nothing, in 
our opinion, can be more unphilosophical and more truly de- 
trimental to the interests of morality and religion, than the 
unfounded clamour, or cant, shall we call it, which has been 
poured forth from the periodical journals about the dangers 
attending it. A manly intellect, instead of bowing before 
prejudice, would dissipate it by shewing that the question is 
altogether an illusion, and that, adopt what opinion we will 
concerning the substance of the mind, every attribute be- 
longing to it must remain unaltered and unimpeached. 

But not to stop in our investigation till we have reached 
the goal, we may inquire, whether it be possible to discover 
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the substance of which the mind is composed, whether it be 
material or immaterial ? Previous to doing so, however, we 
ought to endeavour to ascertain what means we possess of ar- 
riving at a knowledge of the essence of the mind. All our 
knowledge must be derived either from consciousness or 
observation. Now, by reflecting on what we feel, we discover 
nothing concerning the nature or essence of the thinking being. 
We do not feel a spiritual substance stirring about within us, 
and elaborating sentiment and thought; and neither do we 
feel a material substance producing those effects. We are 
conscious only of feelings and emotions, of friendships and 
attachments, of high conceptions and glorious thoughts; but 
whether these originate from matter or from spirit; whether 
the first embryo substance of reflection dwelt lowly in the 
dust, or soared a pure ethereal essence amid the regions 
of boundless space, before it was constituted a part of us; 
whether God, im creating man, was pleased to invest his 
material organs with the property of thought, or to infuse 
into him a portion of immaterial fire; —on all these points 
consciousness gives us no information. A great deal of po- 
pular delusion, indeed, has been kept alive on this point, by 
the fact being overlooked, that we are not conscious of the 
operations of the brain. Men in general, because they are 
sensible only of thought and feeling, and not of the move- 
ments of any material organ performing these acts of the 
mind, imagine that it is necessarily an immaterial . substance 
whieh is thinking and feeling within them; but they are 
equally unconscious of the contraction and relaxation of the 
muscles, and they might as well imagine that their arms and 
legs are moved, not by material organs, but by the direct 
impulse of spirit, as entertain the supposition in question. 
In short, the truly philosophical conclusion is, that by means 
of consciousness we are unable to discover of what substance 
the thinking principle is composed. 

Does observation, then, throw a stronger and a steadier 
light upon this long-agitated question? The mental organs, 
while in health, and in the natural state in which their func- 
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tions are most perfectly performed, are completely hid from 
inspection. No eye can penetrate the integuments of the 
head, and the tables of the skull, and the dura mater, and 
the pia mater, to obtain a view of the operations performed 
in the brain, while the thoughts run high, and the sentiments 
swell with emotion; and when external injury or disease re- 
moves these coverings, the mind does not then disport in all 
the vigour of its healthy action; besides, even when all 
these external obstacles to inspection are removed, still it is 
only the surface of the convolutions which is perceived, and 
the soul may be enthroned in the long fibres which extend 
from the surface to the medulla oblongata, or thought may 
be elaborated there, and still evade detection. It will be 
said, however, that death will solve the question, and allow 


the whole secrets of the soul to be disclosed; but, alas! 


when the pulse has ceased to beat, and the lungs have ceased 
to play, the brain presents nothing to our contemplation, 
but an inert mass, of a soft and fibrous texture, in which no 
thought can be discerned, and no sentiment can be perceived, 
and in which also no spirit or immaterial substance can be 
traced; so that from inspecting it imagination receives no 
food for conjecture as to the presence or absence of an im- 
material guest when life and health animated its folds. 

Observation, therefore, reveals as little in regard to the 
substance of the mind as does reflection on consciousness ; 
and as no other modes of arriving at certain knowledge are 
open to man, the solution of the question appears to be 
placed completely beyond his reach. In short, to use an 
observation of Dr Spurzheim, nature has given man facul- 
ties fitted to observe phenomena as they at present exist, 
and the relations subsisting between them, but has denied 
to him powers fitted to discover, as a matter of direct per- 
ception, either the beginning or the end, or the essence of 
any thing under the sun; and we may amuse our imagina- 
tions with conjectures, but will never arrive at truth when 
we stray into these interdicted regions. 

The solution of this question, therefore, is not only unim- 
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portaat, but it is impossible; and this leads us to observe, 
that no idea can be more erroneous than that which supposes 
the dignity and. future destiny of man as an immortal being 
to depend, of necessity, on the substance of which he is 
made. The great Creator has formed man such as he ex- 
ists, and endowed him with all his powers; and what intellect 
is so grovelling as to suppose that the Omnipotent cannot, if 
such be his will, restore consciousness to the scattered atoms 
of the human body, or call up from the dust, and invest 
with the splendours of a blessed immortality, a frame which 
His power first called into being, and which His arm sustains 
and preserves every moment while it lives? Matter and 
spirit are alike to Him; and equally plastic to His will; and 
we may rest assured, that be the thinking principle matter; 
or be it spirit, it is of that substance, and endowed with 
chose attributes which most perfectly fit it to fulfil the desti- 
nies which await it by His eternal decrees. We agree, 
therefore, with Philostratus, that the only genuine result 
of metaphysical speculation is to convince us of our inabi+ 
_ lity to penetrate, by the light of. human science, beyond 
the objects of our senses, in their various relations ;” only 
we would to senses add “ the understanding,” as an addi- 
tional source of legitimate information. 

It may be asked, however, since all access is thus denied 
to the discovery of the substance of which the mind is made, 
whether all light is withheld by nature, independently of re- 
velation, respecting the mortality or immortality of man? By 
no means. From contemplating the powers of the mind itself, 
and the relations which they bear to this world and to hereafter, 
we may draw conclusions possessing a high degree of pfoba- 
bility concerning the object of man’s creation. When we find 
phrenology demonstrating the existence in the human mind 
of. a faculty of Veneration, which longs to know intimately a 
God whom it may worship; a faculty of Hope soaring be- 

` yond the boundaries of time, and expatiating in the fields of 
an eternity to come, as ita dwelling place; a faculty of Con- 
scientiousness, desiring to see virtue crowned with its just 
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reward; a faculty of Benevolence longing to contemplate 
happiness diffused as widely as space extends, and as endless 
in duration as eternity ; and Intellectual Powers insatiable in 
their desires to discover and to contemplate the wonders of 
creation; in short, faculties all pointing to a future and a 
higher state of being, as the aim and the object of their ex- 
istence, we may infer that this world is not the scene in 
which are to close for ever the destinies of man. Aside from 
revelation, it is from sources such as these, from the consti- 
tution of the mind itself, and its relations to objects present 
and to come, that its ultimate destiny must be inferred, by 
the understanding, although not as an object of sense; and 
if we regard these with an enlightened desire of arriving at 
sound conclusions, we shall find much presumptive evidence 
that man is destined for immortality. 

Weare led to entertain these views, not only from believing 
them to be well-founded, but by perceiving the absurd em- 
barrasmments into which those persons have brought them- 
selves and the cause of religion, who imagined that they 
could shew by fact and argument, that the substance of the 
mind is immaterial, and who founded on this supposed de- 
monstration the chief philosophical reason for holding it to 
be immortal. Mr Rennell, while he admits that immateri- 
ality does not necessarily imply immortality, attempts to shew 
that the mind in this world manifests its powers independent- 
ly of organization, and undertakes this task in defence of re- 
ligion! But so far from being successful, he, and those who 
aid him, have been visited with the most signal failures in 
their endeavours. The plainest dictates of common sense 
stand opposed to such a notion as theirs. If the eye has 
been designed by the Creator to serve as the organ of vision, 
we may rest assured that no man, in a natural state, ever saw 
without such an apparatus ; and, in like manner, if by the 
fiat of God, the brain has been made necessary to the 
mind as an organ by which it may carry on its daily inter- 
course with the world, we may safely infer that it can no 
more dispenee with this instrument on particular occasions, 
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(when no miracle is present), and act directly as an immate- 
rial substance on external matter, than it can see independ- 
ently of optic nerves. If, then, it be sound philosophy to 
conclude, that as nature has rendered organs necessary to the 
mind in this life, no mental acts can be performed here with- 
out them, what are we to think of an attempt to prove that 
the mind does act in this life independently of organs, and to 
found on the issue of this attempt, the main philosophical ` 
argument in favour of its immortality? It must necessarily 
be sophistical and unsuccessful ; and the enemies of religion, 
seeing the fallacy of the argument, proclaim the weakness 
of the cause which it was adduced to support, when, in fact, 
the cause was independent of its aid, which was offered only 
by an indiscreet ally. The propriety of these remarks will 
become apparent, by observing the result of Mr Rennell’s 
attempt to prove the immateriality of the mind by facts and 
reasonings. This gentleman is writing in opposition to Mr 
Lawrence, Sir C. Morgan, and others, advocates of the 
doctrines of materialism; he displays great talent and sin- 
cere earnestness in his endeavours to refute them, and 
wherever his premises are sound he is successful; but when 
he enters upon the line of argument to shew that the mind 
sometimes acts in this world independently of organs, his 
whole eonclusions are puerile and unsatisfactory. 

To give the reader a clear idca of the real nature and 
value of his arguments, we may mention, that Mr Lawrence, 
whom Mr Rennell is combating, had said that medullary 
& matter thinks; or, in other words, that the brain is the 
mind. Now, according to the principles which have been 
laid down here, two answers to this assertion naturally 
suggest themselves: First, Mr Lawrence might have been 
called upon to prove his assertion, or shew by evidence, that, 
de facto, there is not and cannot be any principle, which we 
call mind, added to, or in connexion with the brain, which 
may really be the being which thinks, and which uses the 
brain only as an instrument for communicating with the ma- 
terial world. If he had been ealled upon to prove this 
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Point, how could he have done so? Dissection, as we have 
-said, does not shew that it is the brain which thinks, and re- 
flection on consciousness does not reveal this fact either, and 
‘no other mode of proof remains. Philostratus, for Mr 
Lawrence, has answered, that he can shew an affection of the 
brain taking place in correspondence with every mental act, 
and that every disturbance of the organ affects the mental 
manifestations, and argues that, from the concomitance of 
these circumstances, he is entitled to conclude that the brain 
is the cause of the mental phenomena. His own words are, 
to particular organisms we invariably see particular fanc- 
“ tions connected, during a certain progress which the ani- 
mal machine makes through growth, maturity, and decay, 
- to eventual dissolution. The vital energies, as well as 
€< the intellectual, keep pace with the progress of the organic 
“ machine, and are, to all appearance, destroyed with it. 
As we have never become acquainted with either the liv- 
s ing or the intelligent principle unconnected with organi- 
* zation, so we have no philosophical reason to regard them 
“ as separate existences. They may be properties of pecu- 
* liarly constructed matter.“ This conclusion, however, 
does not necessarily follow. The notes of a violin cannot be 
produced without an instrument, and every note may be 
proved to be accompanied by a corresponding affection of 
the violin, but this does not prove that the instrument itself 
produces them. The musician cannot produce the note 
without the intervention of the violin, but he is altogether 
distinct from it. In like manner, it may be impossible for the 
mind to manifest a single feeling or thought without a cor- 
responding affection of the brain, and still the mind may, 
like the musician, only use the brain as its medium of com- 
munication with the world. Philostratus’sconclusion, therefore, 
does not necessarily follow from his premises; and by demon- 
sirating that he cannot possibly possess any other, we shew that 
neither he nor any one can prove that, de facto, medullary mat- 
ter thinks. He may infèr this to be the case, but the inference 
is only a conjecture concerning a point which he is incapable 
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of proving, and the opposite conjecture, that medullary mat- 
ter does not think, but is only the instrument of thought, is 
at least as sound and as well supported as his. 

The second answer that might be given to him on the 
principles now laid down is this. Allow to him, for the sake 
of argument, that medullary matter does think, what then? 
Here, in our opinion, the great error of the friends of reli- 
gion lies, in admitting, as they generally do, that if the mind 
be material, man must necessarily be neither immortal nor 
responsible, consequences which appear to us to be altogether 
illogical, and not deducible from the premises. Let us al- 
low to the materialist, for the sake of argument, that the 
brain does think, what then? If in fact it does so, it must 
be the best possible substance for thinking, just because the 
Creator selected it for the purpose, and endowed it with this 
property. In this argument the religious constantly forget 
that the same Omnipotent hand made the brain that created 
the mind, and the universe itself, and that in the dedication 
of every cerebral convolution to its objects, be they thinking 
or any other process, the divine wisdom is as certainly exer- 
cised, as in impressing motion on the planets, or infusing 
light and heat into the sun. If, therefore, de facto, God 
has made the brain to think, we may rest assured that it 
is exquisitely and perfectly adapted for this purpose, and 
that His objects in creating man will not be defeated on 
account of His having chosen a wrong substance out of 
which to constitute the thinking principle. But what are 
His objects in creating man? This brings us to the jet of 
the question at once. Mr Lawrence, it is said, founds no 
moral doctrine on his opinions regarding the substance of 
the mind; but other materialists, who make these opinions 
the foundation of atheism, wish us to believe that the best 
evidence of the Divine intention in creating the human soul 
is to be found in discovering the substance of which it is 
made; and they insinuate, that if it is constituted of a very 
refined and dignified substance, the conclusion necessarily fol- 
lows, that it is intended for magnificent destinies, while, if it 
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is composed of a rude and vulgar material, it must be in- 
tended only to crawl on this filthy world. Here, however, 
sense and logic equally fail them; for no principle in philo- 
sophy is more certain than that we cannot infer from a know- 
ledge of the mere substance of any thing for what ends it is 
fitted. Exhibit to a human being every variety of imagi- 
nable essence, and if you allow him to know no more of its 
properties than he can discover from examining its constitu- 
ent parts, he will be utterly incapable of telling whether it 
is calculated to endure for a day or to last to eternity. The 
materialist, therefore, is not entitled, even from the supposed 
admission that medullary matter thinks, to conclude that 
man is not immortal and responsible. The true way of dis- 
covering for what end man has been created, is to look to the 
qualities with which he has been endowed, trusting that the 
substance of which he is composed is perfectly suited to the 
objects of his creation. Now, when we look to the qualities 
with which man is endowed, we find the thinking principle 
in him to differ not only in degree but in kind from that of 
the lower animals. The latter have no faculty of Justice to 
indicate to them that the unrestrained manifestation of de- 
structiveness or acquisitiveness is wrong; they have no sen- 
timent of Veneration to prompt them to seek a God whom 
they may adore ; they have no faculty of Hope, pointing out 
futurity as an object of ceaseless anxiety and contemplation, 
and leading them to desire a life beyond the grave; and we 
affirm it as an undeniable fact, that the convolutions of the 
brain, which in man form the organs of these sentiments, 
do not exist in the lower animals. Those organs also, which 
in man serve to manifest the faculties of Reflection, are, in 
the lower animals, eminently deficient, and their understand- 
ing, in exact correspondence with this fact, is so limited as to 
be satisfied with little knowledge, and to be insensible to the 
comprehensive design and glories of creation. Man, then, 
being endowed with qualities which are denied to the lower 
creatures, we are entitled, by a legitimate exercise of reflec- 
tion, the subject being beyond the region of the external 
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senses, to conclude, on principles truly philosophical, that he 
is destined for other and higher objects than they are, what- 
ever be the substance of which his mind is constituted, just 
as we infer from perceiving weights, wheels, and a pendulum 
combined, that a clock is intended to measure time, whether the 
structure be of wood, brass, or any other metal. The proper- 
ties of things indicate the objects for which they are intended, 
better than the substance employed in producing them. Man 
may err in choosing a substance not calculated to answer his 
designs, and he may construct a piece of mechanism of timber 
which would have been more appropriately constituted of 
iron; but God cannot commit such mistakes; and when we 
see His purposes in creating man clearly indicated in thefacul- 
ties with which we are endowed, it appears to us to be down- 
right absurdity, and even profanity, to dispute whether the 
Creator has chosen a fit essence of which to create us, and 
to fear that His objects may be defeated by His having se- 
lected too frail and perishable a material for constituting our 
thinking principle. 

While then we agree with Philostratus, that no legitimate 
inference concerning the ultimate destiny of man can be 
drawn from inquires into the substance of which his mind is 
composed, we dissent explicitly from the conclusion that the 
discoveries of revelation in regard to the immortality of the 
soul are not capable of receiving any support by correct in- 
ductions from natural phenomena. They do not indeed re- 
quire such aid; but as revelation proceeds from the Divine 
mind, it must harmonize with all His other works; and it is 
at once logical and useful to point out, as phrenology truly 
does, the existence of such natural principles in the mind of 
man, as coincide with the doctrines of revelation, and render 
his revealed destiny in itself a matter of high probability. 

But to proceed; let us compare the foregoing answers, 
which might be given to the materialist, who pushes his con- 
clusions to the extreme above alluded to, with those furnish- 
ed by Mr Rennell. This gentleman endeavours to prove 
that the mind is independent of matter in this life, and ad- 
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duces, as evidence of his proposition, the following circum- 
stances, which, it will be observed, ali relate to the present 
state of existence, and are intended to shew that the mind in 
this world may, and occasionally does, act independently of 
organs. 

„Let us take,” says he, “a healthy man in sound sleep. 
“ He lies without sense or feeling, yet no part of his frame is 
ce diseased, nor is a single power of his life of vegetation sus- 
“ pended. All within his body is as active as ever. The blood 
* circulates as regularly, and almost as rapidly, in the sleepin 
c as in the waking subject. Digestion, secretion, nutrition, an 
* all the functions of the life of vegetation proceed, and yet the 
* understanding is absent. ee: therefore, is an affection 4 
“ the mind rather than of the body, and the refreshment whi 
ce the latier receives from it is from the suspension of its active 
ec and agitating principle. Now, if thought was identified with 
ce the brain, when the former was suspended, the latter would 
“ undergo a proportionate change. Memory, imagination, pe 
“ ception, and all the stupendous powers of the human intellect, 
“ are absent, and yet the brain is precisely the same,—the same 
<c in every particle of matter—the same in ney animal function. 
“ Of not a single organ is the action suspended. When again 
“ the man awakens, and his senses return, no change is produced 
ce by the recovery, —the brain, the organs of sense, and all the 
c material parts of his frame, remain precisely in the same condi- 
ce tion.” P. 92. . 

Before proceeding to analyze this passage, we beg to 
state, that what we condemn in Mr Rennell is the impolicy 
of first holding out the essence of thought as a matter ascer- 
tainable at all by our faculties, and representing it as of im- 
portance to religion, and thereafter endeavouring to arrive at 
this knowledge by a line of argument altogether unfounded. 
In the selection of his arguments there is the greatest want 
of judgment ; for if the opponents succeed in exposing their 
absurdity, they immediately proclaim a triumph over the 
whole doctrine which they were adduced to support; and 
yet nothing is more easy than to prove the puerility of the 
statements here founded on in support of the mind’s inde- 
pendence of matter in this life. Sleep,” says Mr Rennell, 
s is an affection of the mind rather than of the body.” If 
this be so, we may ask, in the first place, what notion are 


we to form of an immortal and immaterial essence, which 
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requires to lay aside its powers for a great part of the time 
of its existence, and to pass into a state of utter oblivion for 
many hours out of every day? If it be so frail, and liable to 
such long suspensions, we may reasonably fear its utter ex- 
tinction, amid the wreck of matter and the crash of worlds. 
But, in the second place, if sleep be an affection of the mind 
rather than of the body, how should it happen that the 
physician, by administering opium, should be able to pro- 
duce it? or why should the stimulus of green tea, or the 
high delirium of a fever, drive it far from the eyelids? 
The assertion again, that when the man awakes, no change 
in the condition of the brain takes place, is also unfounded. 
In passing from the state of sleep to that of watching, we 
feel such sensations in the head as lead us, after we know 
the purposes of the brain, irresistibly to infer that a new 
condition—that of activity, is induced upon it in waking. 
To remove the drowsiness and confusion which succeed re- 
covery from inebriation, some men wrap a cloth wet with 
cold water round the head, and it is known to restore and 
invigorate the activity of their mental powers; and does this 
fact correspond with the notion that sleep and drowsiness are 
affections of the mind rather than of the body? Who ever 
heard of an immaterial spirit having its suspended energies 
restored by being wrapt in a wet towel! and yet such must 
be the case, unless sleep is merely an affection of the organs. 
On this last supposition the action of the cloth is easily ac- 
counted for. The organs, being merely a material substance, 
obey an universal Jaw of animated nature, in receiving an 
invigorating influence from the application of cold, after re- 
laxation from excessive excitement and too much heat. Mr 
Rennell, however, proceeds,— l 

“Ina child of eight years old, the limbs and all other parts 
“of the body are considerably smaller than in a man arrived 
“at maturity; hence they are not endowed with the same 
“ strength, nor capable of the same action, as at a more ad- 
“vanced period. Bat the weight of the whole brain com. 
“ monly arrives at its maximum at the age of three years, 


“and all parts of the organ acquire their full dimensions at 
“ the seventh year, after which no alteration takes place du- 
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ring the whole life. Such is the result of the investigations 
of Wenzel, and of others who have given their attention to 
er the anatomy of that organ. Now, if the understanding ori- 
“ ginated in the brain, why should it not be as perfect at the 
cc age of seven years as it is at the age of twenty? The organ 
« in which it resides is equally perfect at both ages. We can 
e account for the difference of bodily strength, at different 
ce periods of life, from the organs not having arrived at their 
«full size and maturity, but we cannot account for the dis- 
ce tinctions in mental power.” P. 99. 


From the clearness and downright honesty of purpose 
with which Mr Rennell utters these absurdities, we have a 
very high opinion at least of his conscientiousness. He 
does not sophisticate, or shew a diffidence of his cause by 
entrenching himself in the ambiguity of words. He indi- 
cates no secretiveness, or concealed consciousness of writing 
nonsense; so that one is led to treat his errors with indul- 
gence. We merely regret, therefore, that he should have 
oppressed a good cause by so foolish a defence. He affirms, 
that “ the whole brain commonly arrives at its maximum at 
* the age of three years; and, in support of this and his 
other physiological statements, he refers to authorities ; but 
where nature was within his reach, he was not entitled to 
venture on erroneous assertions, éven although they were to 
be found in some obscure corner of some weak and unknown 
author. He required only to look at the first child he saw 
to learn the very erroneous nature of such a statement as the 
foregoing; or, if he could not depend on his own observa- 
tion, he required only to go to a hat-shop, and ask whether 
hats and caps for children of three years of age are made of 
the same size as those for full-grown men? On the same au- 
thority he asserts, that the brain attains its maximum of weight 
at three years of age. This also is positively incorrect. 
Again, he states, that the brain is equally perfect at the 
e age of seven as it is at the age of twenty.“ This also is 
an error which he can scarcely be excused for falling into, 
in a grave dissertation. He had only to compare the heads 
of children of the one age with those of men of the other, to 
see that the brain is far less in size in the former than in the 
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latter; and every anatomist will tell him, that at seven 
years the convolutions are not only less in size, but that they 
are also less in depth than at maturity, and that the anterior 
lobes of the brain, connected with the intellect, are not sọ 
large in proportion to the other perts of this organ at seven 
years as at twenty-one. Mr Rennell continues, — 


Every one accustomed to train the youthful mind is well aware 
„ that there are certain periods when its intellectual powers, the 
„ comprehension, the imagination, the ju ent, develop them- 
€ selves in a manner, and to a degree, which cannot be accounted 
for upon any external principle.” “With the same external 
advantages of education, and with the same readiness in imbib- 
ing knowledge, two different minds will experience this deve- 
“ lopment of power at two different periods of their existence. 
“ Vet that there is the slightest possible change in the appear- 
“ ance, the consistency, or any other quality of the brain, at 
these or any other similar periods, no physiologist will choose 
** to assert.” 


So says Mr Rennell. We, on the other hand, do not 
choose to assert any thing on the subject; but we are ready 
to produce positive evidence, that at this period of mental 
excitement, the cerebellum, for example, has attained a 
much larger size in proportion to the brain than it exhibited 
ten years before, and at this: period it is known that the 
sexual feelings come into activity: in like manner, to shew 
by positive facts, that, at the age in question, the anterior 
convolutions of the brain, connected with the intellectual 
powers, have also attained a much larger development, in 
point of size, than they possessed before the period of men- 
tal excitement commenced; and, on dissection, we are able 
to shew, that the whole texture of the brain is firmer and 
more completely organized than in the early years of infancy, 
when the substance is pulpy, and the convolutions are veryim- 
perfectly unfolded. If, therefore, the doctrine of immortali- 
ty were to rest on such arguments as these, it would stand 
upon a frail foundation indeed. 

To prevent misapprehension on this very important sub- 
ject, we beg to repeat, in a few words, the substance of the 
doctrine now delivered. 
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lat, It appears to us that we know nothing whatever con- 
cerning the substance of the mind, that our faculties are not 
fitted to find it out, and, therefore, that it is mere self-delu- 
sion to pretend, either by observation or reasoning, to deter- 
mine its essence. All discussion on this subject is, in our 
opinion, equally idle and vain, as that between the no- 
minalists and realists, which now appears to the world as a 
piece of childish absurdity, altogether unworthy of full- 
grown men. In like manner we anticipate that posterity 
will regard the angry dissensions of the present generation, 
about the substance of the mind, as equally ridiculous; and 
that they will form the reproach of our day, as the other 
disputes now alluded to, adhere as a stigma to a preceding 
generation. 

2dly, That this ignorance is fraught with no evil conse- 
quence to the interests of individuals or of society; because, 
on the principles of a sound philosophy, there is no percepti- 
ble connexion betwixt the substance of the mind and its fu- 
ture destiny. 

3dly, That while the interests of individuals and society 
are not in the least concerned in the substance of the mind, 
they are deeply involved in the question of its immortality ; 
but that the real evidence of its being destined for a future 
existence, so far as this can be derived from philosophy, is 
to be found in the aim of the faculties with which it is en- 
dowed, and in the relations which they bear to time and to 
eternity, and not in the discovery of the essence of which it 
is composed. 

Before concluding, we have still a few words to address 
to each of the authors before us, on other points than the 
question of materialism. The great object of Mr Rennell’s 
publication was scepticism, connected with the subjects of 
organization and life. In a note on * the System of Gall 
“ and Spurzheim,” he says, It must certainly be allowed, 
“ that this system does not, of logical necessity, terminate in 
« materialism.” So we also think; but if this was the case, 
phrenology clearly lay out of the path of Mr Nennell; aud 
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when he proceeded, nevertheless, to state that this system, 
* however ingenious or amusing in theory it may be, is 
“ annihilated by the commonest references to fact ;” when 
he talked of “ the flimsy theories of these German illu- 
“ minati,” and of their “ absurdities,” and of this master- 
<“ piece of empiricism,” all without understanding one word 
of the subject, he acted very unlike a Christian, and very 
unlike a philosopher. If it was necessary to the success of 
his argument to attack phrenology, he was bound, by every 
consideration of common sense, as well as by a regard to his 
own reputation, before doing so, to study and endeavour to 
comprehend it; if, on the other hand, which he admits to 
be the case, it did not necessarily obtrude itself into his dis- 
cussions, he was, if possible, more strongly called upon to 
Understand it and treat it fairly; for, in assailing it without 
necessity and without provocation, he came forward as a 
knight errant to the combat; and a knight should be cour- 
teous and honourable as well as brave. Yet, so far from 
being acquainted with the science, he betrays the most pal- 
pable ignorance of its very elements. Certainly,” says he, 
“of the parts specified by Gall and Spurzheim, every one 
“ has in its turn been found wanting, without any defi- 
“ ciency in that intellectual faculty, which they would repre- 
“ sent it either to produce or to sustain.” In the phreno- 
logical system, not one-third part of the brain is represented 
as being in connexion with the intellectual faculties ; and 
we defy Mr Rennel) to point out a single authenticated case, 
in which the organs on both sides of the brain, which are 
really stated as related to these powers, have been found 
wanting, without any deficiency of the intellectual faculties 
occurring, and we shall at once yield to him the palm of 
victory. Two-thirds of the brain are stated in phrenology 
as constituting the organs of propensities and sentiments, 
and many cases are on record in which these parts were in- 
jured, without the organs of intellect being affected, and in 
which, in exact correspondence with the latter fact, the in- 
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telleciual faculties were not impaired. Mr Rennell appears 
not to have been aware that, in the system in question, this 
large portion of the brain is represented as appertaining to 
the propensities and sentiments; and, in consequence, when 
he read of an injury of any part of the brain having occurred 
without intellectual derangement, he imagined that phreno- 
logy was overthrown !—Such cases, on the contrary, indi- 
rectly support it, for they are explicable upon the principles 
of this science, while they are at variance with every hypo- 
thesis which considers the whole brain as the single organ of 
mind. The public have been egregiously misled in regard to 
the real bearing upon phrenology, of the recorded cases of 
injuries of the brain as affecting the mental powers; and we 
refer Mr Rennell to an inquiry into this subject, by Mr An- 
drew Combe, published in the Transactions of the Phreno- 
logical Society, to enable him to manage his next attack 
upon phrenology with greater success. 
In the next place, if respect to philosophy and to his own 
reputation did not prompt Mr R. to study phrenology be- 
fore attacking it, regard to the sacred cause of religion, of 
which he is the advocate, ought to have led him not only to 
do so, but to make himself extremely certain that it was un- 
Sounded, before he connected an assault upon it with the ho- 
liest and most sacred of causes. It has been the misfortune 
of religion, in all ages, to be used, by indiscreet votaries, as 
a weapon with which to assail the most brilliant and useful 
discoveries in philosophy; by which conduct the profane 
have been furnished with plausible, though unfair pretences 
for representing the two as naturally hostile. Tbe founders 
of phrenology, and all its supporters, proclaimed from the 
beginning, that it is an inductive science; and Mr Rennell is 
too acute and too learned, not to know, that, if this character 
truly belong to it, an ultimate triumph as certainly awaits it, 
as if all the schools of Europe had already pronounced it to 
be founded in nature. It was indiscreet in him, therefore, 
ao far to contemn the intellect and honesty of the phrenolo- 
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gists, as to give way to the popular clamour of the day, and 
assume the system to be absurd without inquiry, and upon 
this most flimsy and unstable foundation to enter religion on 
the field against it. Did it not occur to the reverend advo- 
cate, that if, peradventure, phrenology were true, he was 
subjecting his own cause to a most unnecessary embarrass- 
ment? Imagine phrenology to be admitted, which must 
speedily be the case, the enemies of religion may then turn 
round and maintain tbat the Christian Revelation must be a 
fable, because Mr Rennell, its advocate, has testified, that a 
science subsequently established on incontestable evidence, 
stands directly opposed to its doctrines! It will be impossible 
to demolish phrenology, if it rest, as it does, on physical 
facts ; and as religion also is impregnable, some future advo- 
cate will be constrained to sacrifice Mr Rennell at the shrine 
of the two to reconcile them; —and this has always been the 
case. The indiscreet votary has uniformly been discovered 
to have been the only real enemy to the sacred cause; and 
the discredit which ultimately overtakes him, is nothing more 
than a just retribution for his retarding the progress of truth, 
and setting philosophy and religion, which God has con- 
joined, in hostile array against each other. We make these 
observations in the most serious and candid spirit; and 
if there be any Christian whom this controversy may excite 
to publish his sentiments, we warn him, as he values the pro- 
gress of the faith to which he is attached, not slightly to re- 
present it as standing in opposition to the system which we 
defend ; for we assure him, (and we, at least, have experience 
and knowledge on our side,) that phrenology is an irresistible 
and impregnable body of truth, and that all opinions which 
really stand opposed to it must, in time, be levelled in the 
dust. The Christian religion, in our humble apprehension, 
is strongly supported by it, so far as philosophy is capable at 
all of bearing upon its doctrines; and we shall take a subse- 
quent opportunity of shewing this; but, in the meantime, we 
repeat, that whoever shall indiscreetly attempt to represent 
the two as inconsistent, will do a temporary injury to both, 
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and ultimately bring lasting discredit upon himself. Phre- 
nology, indeed, and we speak advisedly, vill, in time, be per- 
ceived to be an instrument of analysis in morals, ethics, and 
political economy, of so vast a power, that the scoffing 
fribbles of the day are incapable of conceiving its magnitude ; 
and after it is firmly established, there are few opinions 
against which it will not be directed as a mighty engine of 
expiscation, and while all which are true will come forth from 
the ordeal shining with redoubled brilliancy and beauty, those 
which are false will be melted away under its application. 
To Philostratus we now address a few words. We per- 
ceive that he is a phrenologist, fairly initiated in the doctrine, 
and aware, at least, of its truth, if not of all its importance ; 
but we regret to be obliged to add, that, in the present pub- 
lication, he has acted uncandidly towards religion, and not 
quite fairly towards phrenology. We agree with him in 
holding, that physiology affords no proper basis on which to 
found the doctrines of Christianity, and that those who joined 
in the clamour against Mr Lawrence manifested more zeal 
for religion than knowledge of its true interests; but we re- 
probate as not only irrelevant and puerile, but as positively 
mischievous, the author's identification of the dogmas, as he 
calls them, of any church, more especially of the church of 
Rome, with the truths of Revelation. If he had avowed 
himself a Roman Catholic, he would have been more excuse- 
able, but clearly he is not of this persuasion, and therefore 
can be held only to sneer at the foundations of the Christian 
faith, when he places them emphatically within the pale of 
the Romish church. He blames the authors against whom 
he writes, theologians and physiologists, for trespassing on 
each other's department, hinc inde; and what does he do 
when he presumes to embody the Christian Revelation in the 
perversions of it by the church of Rome? Had he been 
wise, he would have seen that this very course impairs the 
moral effect of his whole argument. If he had confined him- 
self to the simple and sublime truth of the Christian Reve- 
lation, that the soul is immortal, and argued that no physio- 
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logical facts either add to the evidence of Revelation on this 
point, or shake its validity, he would have been unanswer- 
able. We have followed this course, putting churches, with 
all their peculiarities, out of the question, and we are not 
afraid of a refutation of our argument. 

In the next place, the author travels quite out of his way 
to make a silly and irrelevant, and apparently spiteful attack 
upon Paley, who, for any thing physiology or phrenology 
shews to the contrary, might have been “a great eater,” and 
„ sound reasoner” at the same time. He says, 

« The anatomical theologian, Paley, was another writer who 
* tried to establish spiritual things on the basis of physical proof. 
„ shall let his bad anatomy alone, and proceed to take a single 
e instance of the character of his reasoning from his proof of a 
God. He says something to the following effect :— If I find 
“a watch, and examine its curious workmanship, I infer a 
“ watchmaker, and that he was an ingenious mechanic. In like 
manner, in contemplating the wonderful mechanism of the 
< universe, I am led to believe in an Omnipotent Artificer.. To 
„me this appears false reasoning,—for, when I infer the ex- 
„ istence of a watchmaker from the appearance of a watch, it is 
“ because I have beforehand found by experience that such in- 
“€ struments were made by watchmakers. But by what previous 
“ experiment can I have discovered that the worlds were made 


« by God?” 

Paley’s reasoning appears to us to be perfectly just, and 
this author’s to be erroneous; and, as he is a phrenologist, 
we shall give him an example of the application of the science 
to this present question, both to maintain our own views and 
to illustrate the value of the system as an instrument of moral 
analysis and reasoning. 

The author speaks of “ our inability to penetrate, by the 
s< light of human science, beyond the objects of our senses in 
s their various relations ;" and maintains, that “ in contem- 
„ plating this constant order of appearances (in nature), as 
s the links of the great chain pass before us, we lose sight 
s of the great cause of the whole; and we should inevitably 
ce be lulled into a belief that the material atoms of the uni- 
« verse contained within themselves the necessary causes of 
*‘ their own phenomena, were it not for the doctrine taught 
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& us from our infancy, that there existed a spiritual being 
“ who had caused and who maintained the whole.” The 
notion, that the human mind can form no ideas except what 
are referable to the external senses as their immediate origin, 
is of French extraction, and as Mr Stewart has shewn in the 
preliminary dissertation to the Encyclopedia, is generally 
founded on a misapprehension of the doctrine of Locke.— 
Phrenology demonstrates its untruth : for while it shews, that 
by the aid of the external senses, and the knowing faculties 
and organs, the mind perceives existing objects and events, 
it demonstrates farther, that by means of a higher order of 
powers, those of Causality and Comparison, it obtains ideas of 
causation, and infers the existence of causes from contem- 
plating their effects ; acquiring, in this manner, an impor- 
tant class of notions, of which the senses are totally unfit to 
take cognizance, and of which they are not the immediate 
source. Phrenology farther reveals, that individuals who 
possess the former organs largely developed, and are defi- 
cient in the latter, perceive sequence in events, but do not at 
all, or at least very imperfectly, perceive causation. Hence 
such persons speak constantly of the evidence of their senses, 
as the ultimate source of all their knowledge; and because 
they cannot see causes with their eyes, disbelieve in causa- 
tion and a God; and, taking their own minds as standards 
of those of the human race, they absurdly imagine that all 
the higher perceptions familiar to those who possess a greater 
development of Causality and Comparison are pure imagi- 
nations. They thus erect themselves into great philosophers 
on the strength of their natural deficiency in intellectual 
power, and imagine themselves to be profound when they are 
only silly. We make these remarks from observation; for 
we have observed persons who are liable to scepticism in re- 
gard to the existence of a God to be commonly deficient in 
the organs of Causality, and equally incapable of tracing ab- 
stract relations in general, as in perceiving causation in this 
particular instance. If, then, a watch, or the stupendous 
operations of nature in the universe, were presented to such 
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persons, they would indeed see a succession of phenomena: 
but from the weakness of Causality they would be unable to 
infer any thing farther. Hence, independently of experience, 
such persons cannot mount a single step in the chain of cau- 
sation. It is quite true, therefore, that it is only ‘ because 
* they have beforehand found by experience that time-pieces 
4 are made by watchmakers” that they infer, on seeing such 
an instrument, that an intelligent being made it. But their 
error consists in supposing, that no other minds could ac- 
complish more. The faculty of Causality perceives intui- 
tively the relation of cause and effect just as Individuality 
intuitively perceives existence; and experience is no more 
requisite to enable the former to infer intelligence and de- 
sign from the survey of contrivance, than to enable the latter 
to apprehend the presence of external objects from per- 
ceiving them. An individual possessing Causality in a high 
degree, could not fail, independently of all experience of the 
existence of watchmakers, to infer, after comprehending the 
object of a watch, and understanding the contrivances and 
adaptation of parts, by which it is fitted to accomplish its 
ends, that it was the production of an intelligent being. He 
could not indeed, without such experience, infer that it was 
made by the particular class of tradesmen named by society 
watchmakers, because this trade is artificial ; but he would 
unquestionably be led, by the intuitive operation of Causality, 
to conclude, that the machine was the product of a mind will- 
ing to attain the end in view, and possessing the power to ac- 
complish it. In like manner, after comprehending the con- 
stitution of the universe, a mind sufficiently endowed with 
this faculty, by its natural instinct alone, would infer the ex- 
istence of an intelligent cause, willing the production of the 
results, and possessing power to bring them about. 

This is the doctrine also of that excellent metaphysician, 
Dr Thomas Brown. ‘ Those,” says he, whom a single 
„organized being, or even a single organ, such as the eye, 
4 the ear, the hand, does not convince of the being of a 
** God, who do not see him, not more in the social order of 
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% human society, than in a single instinct of animals, produc- 
« ing unconsciously, a result that is necessary for their con- 
e tinued existence, and yet a result which they cannot have 
« foreknown,—will not see him in all the innumerable in- 
„ stances that might be crowded together by philosophers 
& and theologians,” (IV. p. 417.) That is to say, those in- 
. dividuals who possess a good endowment of Causality will 
‘intuitively perceive, in a single organized being, the traces 
of a God; while those who are greatly deficient in this fa- 
culty will not, by the spontaneous operations of their own 
minds, be led to infer the existence of a Creator, even from 
the most numerous exhibitions of his wisdom and power ;— 
the latter see only sequence in events,—the former, in addi- 
tion to sequence, perceive the relation of Cause and Effect. 
Of a person endowed with much Causality, compared with 
those greatly deficient, it may be truly said,— 

He sees with other eyes than theira.— Where they 

Behold a sun, he views a Deity : 

What makes them only smile, makes him adore.” 

Atheism is more prevalent in France than in England, and 
the organs of Causality are decidedly smaller in the French 
head in general than m the English; and a corresponding 
deficiency in the moral and political sciences, to the successful 
prosecution of which Causality is indispensable, has long cha- 
racterized the literature of France. The splendid develop- 
ment of the upper part of the forehead observable in the an- 
cient busts of Socrates, Plato, Seneca, and Cicero, coincides 
with the explanation now given. Such an endowment of the 
reflecting organs enabled these illustrious men strongly to per- 
ceive the traces of a Divine Being in the works of creation, 
and in consequence there is a beautiful harmony in their 
conclusions on the subject. In the forehead of some tribes of 
American Indians and Africans, on the other hand, the upper 
part, where these organs are situated, is generally “ villan- 
ously low ;” and travellers have asserted, that some of them 
form no conceptions of the existence of a Supreme First 
Cause. In short, we have never met with an instance of a 

- 7 
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person in whom the organs of the moral sentiments, and of 
Causality and Comparison were highly developed, who did not 
reckon the evidence of the existence of God, from mere in. 
tuitive induction, as irresistible as the perception that light 
emanates from the sun. On every principle of philosophy 
the perceptions of minds so endowed are of higher authority 
than those of other minds deficient in these powers, and 
hence it is more reasonable for men of limited understanding 
to believe in a God, on the authority of such individuals, 
than to deny his existence, because their own intellects are 
incapable of grasping the proofs. These views coincide also 
with the opinions of Mr Hume, an author who will not be 
suspected of too strong a tendency to credulity on matters 
of religion. A purpose,” says he, ‘ an intention, a design 
“ is evident in every thing; and when our comprehension is 
& so far enlarged as to contemplate the first rise of this vi- 
„ sible system, we must adopt, with the strongest convic- 
cc tion, the idea of some intelligent cause or author.“ 
The universal propensity to believe in invisible—intelligent 
“ power, if not an original instinct, being at least a general 
“* attendant of human nature, may be considered as a kind 
“of mark or stamp, which the Divine Workman has set 
‘ upon his work; and nothing surely can more dignify man- 
Kind, than to be thus selected from all other parts of crea- 
tion, o and to bear the image or impression of the Univer- 
64 sal Creator. What a noble privilege is it of human 
6 reason to attain the knowledge of the Supreme Being; 
4c and, from the visible works of nature, be enabled to infer 
„80 sublime a principle as its Supreme Creator!“ (The 
Natural History of Religion, § 15.) 

Finally, This author states, that he believes that the “ very 
“ consciousness of a distinct being is itself dependent on the 
“ activity of some material and cerebral instrument; perhaps 
“ connected with the common centre of sensation. For, 


The observation in the text is literally correct. Those parts of the brain 
which in man constitute the organs of Veneration and Causality, are not to be 
found in the lower animals. 
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strange as it may appear to those who are unacquainted 
ec with forms of insanity, this belief of our individual exist- 
ence, this very power of discriminating between ourselves 
and the surrounding world, is weakened, and nearly de- 
stroyed in particular cases of hepatic irritation and cere- 
“ bral disorder, just as other powers of the mind are, of 
* which I have given examples in the following inquiry :” 
A similar conclusion, namely, that consciousness of personal 
identity is connected with (we do not say dependent on) a 
particular portion of the brain, has forced itself upon our 
minds as matter of inference, from facts analogous to those 
here alluded to; but at present we cannot hazard a conjecture 
concerning the situation of the organ. 


ii 4 


ARTICLE XIV. 


Transactions Of the Purenorocicat Sociery, with five 
Plates, 8vo. pp. 448. Joun ANDERSON, Jun. Edinburgh, 
and Simpxin & MARSHALL, London. 


. Tuose persons who have contentedly remained in ignorance 
of the doctrines of phrenology, on the supposition that they 
are really as unfounded and absurd as they have been gener- 
ally represented, and who have trusted to their sinking into 
oblivion long before such ignorance could become discredit- 
able, will probably be somewhat surprised, and perhaps a 
little alarmed, at the appearance of the volume before us.— 
It contains a list of the names of eighty-seven individuals, 
who, by constituting themselves into a society for the culti- 
vation of phrenology, dare, after examination, to testify to its 
truth. Among the members we find gentlemen of indepen- 
dent fortune, clergymen of the established church, lawyers, 
doctors in medicine, surgeons, &c. The volume contains a 
selection from the essays read to the society since its institu- 
tion in 1820, up to the end of the session terminating 1st May 
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1823, and it shews in what inquiries the phrenologists have 
been engaged, while the public have been idly laughing at 
their investigations as absurd. 

The Transactions are introduced by a preliminary disserta- 
tion by Mr George Combe, in which he gives an historical 
account of the origin and progress of phrenology, and shews 
that it is truly the science of mind. He then compares the 
phrenological mode of investigation by observation with 
the metaphysical method previously in use, that of reflection 
on consciousness, and proves the decided superiority of the 
former. He points out the application of phrenology to the 
study of mind as a science, and to the business and relations 
of life, and concludes with a notice of the institution of the 
society. . 

“ Impressed with those views of the importance of phreno- 
“ logy,” says he, “a few individuals of the city of Edinburgh re- 
“ solved to form themselves into a private society, for the purpose 
e of cultivating the science, and communicating freely to each 
cc other their experience and observations on the subject. The 
25 88 with the Rev. David Welsh, minister of 
«c Crosemichael, and was carried into effect at a meeting” held 
at Edinburgh on 22d February 1820. The society was de- 
clared public on 28th November 1820, and now presents the 
world with a specimen of its labours. 

Article I. consists of “ Outlines of Phrenology.” It gives 
a condensed but perspicuous view of the leading doctrines of 
the science, and an enumeration of the faculties and their or- 
gans, illustrated by a plate. The faculty which was formerly 
named Inhabitiveness is now termed Concentrativeness, and 
the organ is said to be * found large in authors and orators 
*¢ who excel in concentration of thought.” A clear distinc- 
tion is drawn between the effects of size and activity 
in the organs; the want of which has given rise to much 
difficulty in the study. Sreencru, it is said, is one 
“ quality of mind, and activity another. A mind may 
“be very powerful, but slow,—or very active, but not re- 
“ markable for vigour, or both qualities may be combined. 
“Strength depends on the sıze of the organs ;—AcTI- 
“ viry may result from constitution and exercise. Hence 
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“ phrenology affords a measure of strength alone. It indi- 
“ cates whether a man is by nature fitted to feel strongly or 
s feebly, but does not reveal the number of thoughts or feel- 
„ ings which may pass through his mind in a given time.” 
Article II. contains “ a View of some of Dr Spurzheim’s 
“* Lectures, as delivered at Edinburgh in the Winter of 1816, 
“by Dr Poole,” and elucidates a number of elementary 
points requisite to be attended to in studying the system.— 
Speaking of Dr Spurzheim, the author says, His serene, 
probably because his conscientious reliance on the ultimate 
“ triumph of truth, supported him against the obstinacy of 
« ignorance, and the malevolence of systematic error; and 
« to these high endowments, so requisite to the character of 
‘¢ a philosopher, especially when waging war with established 
« creeds, he added a simplicity and a gentleness of manners 
« which did not fail to conciliate regard where his reasoning 
“and his extensive information were urged seemingly in 
„ vain.” 
Article III. is “ on the Functions of Combativeness, De- 
« gtructiveness, and Secretiveness, with Illustrations of the 
cc effects of different Degrees of their Endowment on the 
4c Characters of Individuals, by Mr William Scott.” This is 
an exceedingly amusing and interesting paper, and will go far 
to distipate the unfounded prejudice that any of the phreno- 
logical faculties are necessarily evil. Mr Scott shews, by the 
most convincing examples, that both combativeness and de- 
structiveness, when under proper control by the intellect and 
moralsentiments, are not only necessary, but highly useful facul- 
ties, - and that without them there could have been no achieve- 
ments of any kind calculated to attract admiration. The account 
of sECRETIVENESS also is very interesting, and it is illustrat- 
ed by selections and interesting quotations from Shakspeare, 
which admirably elucidate the nature of the faculty. The 
author also gives an analysis of humour, which is equally 
new and profound. SscRETIVENEss, in combination with 
ces it. 
5 confers that natural archness which consti- 
4 
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tutes the essence of humour ; by giving the tact of conceal- 
ment it enables the posssssor to exhibit a feigned exterior 
with all that gravity and apparent unconsciousness which 
highly gratifies the spectator who sees the deceit. 

Article IV. is “on the Effect of Injuries of the Brain 
upon the Manifestations of the Mind, by Mr Andrew 
Combe.“ In this paper the whole cases of injuries of the 
brain which have been founded on by the opponents of phre- 
nology are minutely analyzed, and the author arrives at the 
conclusion, that they rather confirm than militate against the 
science. The greater proportion of the cases, he shews, are 
so deficient in precise statement concerning the real condi- 
tion of the mental powers, including the feelings among 
these as well as the intellect, and regarding the particular 
portions of the brain affected, that they do not at all bear on 
the question.. The remainder of them are shewn to be easily 
explicable on, and perfectly consistent with the. principle of 
the brain being a congeries of organs situated in two corre- 
sponding hemispheres, while they are absolutely subversive of 
the notion, that it is a single organ, and that every part of it 
is employed in manifesting every mental act. 

Article IV. contains . Cases of Deficiency in the Power of 
“ perceiving Colours.” The first is by Dr Butter, who states 
that Mr Robert Tucker, with eyes capable of perceiving all 
objects except colour, is yet deficient in this latter power to a 
remarkable degree, and that the structure of his eyes appears 
sound and complete, while he is very evidently defective in 
the part of the brain marked in phrenology as the organ of 
colour. The next case is reported by Mr G. Combe, and is 
that of Mr James Milne, whose powers of vision are also ex- 
cellent in every respect, except in the perception of colour, 
and in whom the organ is also stated to be deficient. The 
case of Mr Sloane is next given exactly to the same effect ; 
while masks of David Wilkie, Haydon, and Williams, all 
eminent painters, are referred to as exhibited to the society, 
in all of which the organ of colouring is said to be large. 
Mr Combe also mentions the case of a gentleman, to whom 
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a painted landscape “ appeared to represent a group of ob- 
‘ jects on a plain surface, without any perceptible fore or 
back ground; in short, who was able to perceive colour, 
form, and relative position, but not perspective or distance. 
On contrasting a mask of his face and forehead with masks 
of Mr Douglas and Mt Gibson, two painters who excel in 
perspective, the organ of size was discovered to be very de- 
ficient in the former gentleman, and very large in the two 
latter, the difference between the other organs not being re- 
markable. 

Article V. contains “ Notice of a Case in which the Patient 
« suddenly forgot the Use of spoken and written Languages,” 
by Mr Alexander Hood of Kilmarnock. In the phrenologi- 
cal system there is a faculty and organ of language distinct 
from the faculties and organs which take cognizance of things. 
In the patient in question, the knowledge of things remained 
entire, his feelings and understanding were vigorous and 
sound, and his organs of articulation were unimpaired, and 
yet he could not communicate his ideas by speech or writing, 
on account of the entire loss of command over the words 
which express them; which power he previously possessed in 
an ordinary degree. The case is extremely interesting, and 
so minute and circumstantial as to leave no ambiguity con- 
cerning the extent of the patient's loss, and of the powers 
which were retained; and it goes far to shew that such a 
faculty and organ as those of language must exist. It does 
not prove directly where the organ is situated, because the 
patient recovered, and there was no operation; but the loss 
of the mental power had been preceded by a pain in the 
part of the head above the eye, where the organ is placed in 
the phrenological busts; and hence its position is indirectly 
confirmed. Cases similar to the foregoing, observed by Dr 
Spurzheim and Dr Gall, are also mentioned, and a notice of 
several affections of the same kind are quoted from notes of 
the late Dr Gregory's lectures, all tending to shew that the 
power of using artificial signs must be in connexion with a 
particular part of the brain. 
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Aricle VI. is © Remarks on the Cerebral Development of 
“ King Robert Bruce, compared with his Character, as ap- 
s pearing from History,” by Mr William Scott. It is known 
that the grave of King Robert Bruce was discovered in the 
church of Dunfermline, and on November 5, 1819, opened 
by the Barons of Exchequer, at whose sight a cast of the 
skull was taken before re-interring the skeleton. Its au- 
thenticity is thus beyond question. Mr Scott mentions that 
it is remarkably large, which circumstance indicates a large 
brain; and size in the brain corresponds with power in the 
mind, the kind of power coinciding with the direction in 
which the brain is largest. In Bruce the organs of the lower 
propensities are said to have been very large, those of several 
of the moral sentiments, and of the knowing faculties to have 
been large, while those of benevolence and justice, and reflec- 
tion, are mentioned as only moderate in development. Mr 
Scott enters into a minute analysis of his character, as appear- 
ing from history, and shews that it coincides in the most sa- 
tisfactory manner with his cerebral development, not only in 
the mental qualities which he possessed, but also in those in 
which he was deficient. The article throughout is exceed- 
ingly entertaining, and displays at once an accurate know- 
ledge of historical details, and that penetration and compre- 
hensiveness of understanding which characterize a philoso. 
phical mind. An excellent engraving of Bruce’s skull is 
prefixed. 

Article VII. contains a Report upon the Cast of Miss 
« Clara Fisher,” by Mr George Combe. This wonderful 
child at nine years of age rivalled Kean in playing Richard 
III., Shylock, Falstaff, and a variety of other characters. 
Her head appears to be uncommonly large for her years, and 
the combination of powers which she possesses is analyzed, 
and shewn to cortespond with the lines of acting in which 
she excels. A beautiful plate of Miss Fisher accompanies 
the report. 
Article VIII. is the “ Case of J. G., aged ten Years,” by 
Mr D. Bridges, junior. The subject of this report is amas- 
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complished rogue of eight years of age, whose evil tendencies 
were distinctly announced by Mr G. Combe, on an exami- 
nation of his head, without any previous knowledge of his 
character. He has been successively under the charge of 
Mrs Baron Cockburn, Mr Buchanan, one of Dr Chalmers’s 
elders, and Mr Andrew Reston, assistant librarian to the 
School of Arts in Edinburgh, and who attempted to educate 
him to virtue without success. Letters from Mr David 
Waddell, tutor in Mrs Cockburn's family, Dr Chalmers, and 
Mr Reston, are given in the report, and altogether it is an in- 
structive page of that curious and perplexing volume, human 
nature. A cast of his head was presented to the Society, 
and the cerebral organization and dispositions are said com- 
pletely to correspond. The organ of conscientiousness is re- 
markably deficient, while that of secretiveness is very large. 
This is the origin of his duplicity, in which he is a complete 
adept. The intellectual organs are said to be largely deve- 
loped, and the most convincing proofs are afforded of his ta- 
lents being equally powerful; but they have hitherto been 
directed only to vice. The boy eloped from Mr Reston's 
house in February last, and has not since been heard of. 
Article IX. is “ On inferring Natural Dispositions and 
„ Talents from Development of Brain.“ This article con- 
tains, Ist, A case reported by Mr Brian Donkin, in which a 
cast of the Rev. Mr M. was sent to Mr G. Combe, with in- 
formation of the education and rank of the original ; and he 
drew out a sketch of his natural talents and dispositions 
founded on the development of the brain, which was shewn 
to the friends of the clergyman, and acknowledged as char- 
acteristic and correct. An analysis of the principles on 
which the inferences were founded is added by Mr Combe, 
in which he shews that there is nothing empirical, or of the 
nature of fortune- telling, in this application of the science, but 
that it follows as a natural and unavoidable result, if the fun- 
damental propositions of phrenology are founded in nature. 
2dly, A report by Mr Robert Buchanan on the skull of Gor- 
don, who murdered a pedlar boy on Eskdale Muir; dz, A 
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report by Sir Geo. S. Mackenzie on the skull of Bellingham, 
the assassin of Mr Perceval; and, 4¢hly, A report by Mr G. 
Combe on the head of Mary Mackinnon, lately executed for 
the murder of Wiliam Howat. The dispositions of these 
various individuals, which led to their several crimes, are 
analyzed and compared with the development of their brains, 
and shewn to correspond. Each of them possesses certain 
qualities common to thethree, and certain other faculties 
which characterize him or her as an individual; and the de- 
velopment of the organs in each is said to harmonize with 
this circumstance: the same organ being large in all when 
all manifested strongly a particular faculty, and the other 
organs being large or small according as the corresponding 
mental power was strongly or weakly manifested by the in- 
dividual. These reports are interesting to all who direct 
their attention to criminal legislation and the improvement of 
prison- discipline. They throw light upon that variety of 
mental constitution which is prone to crime, and elucidate 
the ultimate causes of vice; without a knowledge of which, 
measures cannot be adopted upon philosophical principles for 
the reformation of criminals. In the three heads the organs 
of the lower propensities bear the same overpowering propor- 
tion to those of the intellect and moral sentiments, which we 
have described, in the present number, as characterizing the 
heads of murderers in the collection of the Phrenological So- 
ciety, and in the Museum of Dublin. The mass of brain be- 
hind the ear is immense. This article is illustrated by two 
plates, in one of which the head of the Rev. Mr M. is con- 
trasted with the heads of Mary Mackinnon and David Hag- 
gart, and in the other of which representations are given of 
the skulls of Gordon and Bellingham. 

Article X. contains a few brief Observations, by Mr Car- 
michael of Dublin, on the mode of studying the natural Dis- 
positions and Instincts of the lower Animals in Relation to 
their Cerebral Development; an object of much interest, but 
in regard to which little has been yet accomplished. 

Article XI. consists of a Phrenological Analysis of some of 
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the Maxims of Rochefoucault, and affords another instance 
of the varied and interesting applications of which the true 
philosophy of mind is susceptible ; and we dare say it is one 
to which few of our readers thought of seeing phrenology 
applied. 

The XIIth article is an Answer, by Mr Andrew Combe, to 
Dr Barclay’s Objections, contained in his Work on Life and 
Organization, and which have been referred to by some medi- 
cal journals as an „ admirable” refutation of phrenology, 
and, as such, recommended to persons who, like us, are so 
foolish as believe the science to have a foundation in nature. 
Each objection is treated in detail, and we use the freedom 
to refer these journalists to the answers, as a modest vindica- 
tion of our faith, and leave to them, without envy, the whole 
honour and advantage which Dr Barclay’s objections throw 
into the scale of the opponents. The author of the article pro- 
ceeds to apply the principles of phrenology to the explana- 
tion of many of the phenomena of sound and diseased mind, 
with all of which he shews them to be consistent; while, on 
the application of Dr Barclay’s theory to the same pheno- 
mena, all is found to be contradiction and confusion. 

The last article is a novelty in the philosophy of mind. It 
isan Essay, by Dr George Murray Paterson, on the Phreno- 
logy of Hindostan, and contains the result of the actual ex- 
amination of upwards of 3000 Hindoo heads. 

This volume of Transactions contains the first instance of 
the phenomena of mind, being referred by philosophers, in 
different parts of the world, to the same primitive faculties ; 
and it is highly interesting to observe the accordance, at once 
in principles and conclusions, of observers placed at half the 
diameter of the globe from each other, and having no means 

of communication. This fact furnishes a strong presumption 
of the truth of the principles of phrenology. 
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ARTICLE XV. 


ANTI-PHRENOLOGICAL LECTURES, DEMONSTRA. 
TIONS, AND EXHIBITIONS, BY THE Sun Donnan. 
BLITSENHAUSEN, &c. &c. &c. &c. &c. 


Edinburgh, 12th November 1823. 
Wer are enabled to enrich our first Number, at its very con- 
clusion, by some part of the introductory lecture of this great 
man, who has complimented our city with a visit. It was 
delivered yesterday to an overflowing assemblage of both 
sexes, consisting of persons of the first distinction in rank, 
talent, and importance in the place. The Sieur was an- 
nounced by the flourish of a trumpet. He was dressed in a 
suit of black velvet, with a massive gold chain, the gift of 
the Grand Lama, round his neck; and having first, in atti- 
tude of acknowledgment, presented to the company the disk 
of a flaxen wig of the purest white, and again raised his 
head to an elevation of great dignity, he spent a minute or 
two in the necessary and philosophic duty of observing the 
phenomena of his own consciousness; and with a scrutiniz- 
ing squint, much animation, and apparently one incissory or 
front tooth, he announced the plan of his course as follows: 


„ LADISH AND GENTLEMENSH,—I have de great happi- 
nesh and shelf-sufficiency to give you de important informa. 
tion, dat you have now de honeur to be preshented with my- 
shelf, de Shieur Hansh Frederiche Augushtush Donnair- 
blitzenhausen, Philoshophaire, Cidevant Professheur of de 
Grand Metaphyshique in de Univershite of Groningen, Ex- 
Preshident of de Academie of Sciences in Amshterdam, 
Membre of the Imperiale and Royale Inshtitutes of Tobolsk 
and Kamschatka, Honoraire Fellow of the Philosophical So- 
chieties of Conshtantinople, Grand Cairo, Bagdad, Ishpahan, 
Thibet, Pekin, Japan, and de Terra Aushtralish Incognita, and 
many otter vonderfv'~"---- T vash now have de occation to 
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give dish notish to de nobilita, gentra, savans, artiste, and all 
de wise, de goot, de beautiful, and de grande of dish city, a 
city of so much merite, worth, dignitè, and true pretentionsh, 
—dat I shall intend dish winter to teekel dair imagination, 
and all in all ashtonish dair faible intellectualite by mine von- 
derful, novel, and shublime lecturesh, demonshtrationsh, and 
exhibitionsh, in de transhendentale schience of AxEPHALO- 
NOOLOGIE, or vat you call de miud widout de brainsh. 

Ovex. I vill poblish von grand programme, in ver well 
English ; derfore I vill not now give no more as a little ex- 
emplaire. of my grande capitals, witch deserf to be prent in 
lettre of goldsh and shilversh and all manner of preshioush 
shtonesh. 

Forst. On mine honesh word, dat is I sy mysHELF I 
vill overtorn, culbut, evaporate, and altogeder reduce to 
noting at all, widout de fatigue of examinatiansh, of witch it 
is all in all unworthy, de doctrine of those execrab, abomi- 
nab, quacksh, impostorsh, and madmansh, dat call demshelf 
Docteur Gall and Docteur Spurzheim. I vill demonshtrat, 
dat de brain has had its day, as all may shee if dey do vill 

to shee; and dat all men vill not be better, dat is to shay, 
vill not be no worsh, if de brainsh vash remove comfortable 
outshide, without cheremonish. When I shall fail to con- 
vinsh all mine auditeur dat de doctrine and de docteurs are 
one grande abshurdité, I ondertake to sacrifish myshelf to de 
cause of trout; dat is all as one like I vill be broil on one 
gril, one gridiron, vat is dat you call. On mine honeur, 
ladish and gentlemensh, dish vash not to be no great decept. 
Der vill be one fire huge for two ox, and one ver big grid- 
iron on it; on witch, after I vash take de tendre congé of 
mine auditeursh, I vill retire to reposhe, dat is, I vill lie on 
it at long length. Oder. I vill pairmit any one gentleman 
not convinshed to refreshe himshelf on de ver big gridiron 
wid me. 

Sgeconp. I will exhibit mine demonshtratif, exclushif, 
and confondatif expairment of de altogeder falshenesse of de 
pretend organsh of phrenologie. I vill take van dozen poor 
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childsh, and pairmit any gentlemansh or ladi, in preshensh of 
all de compagnie, to shcope out of all de little childsh headsh, ` 
wid an intrument, ver commode witch I diil invent for dish 
purposh, as many of de pretend organsh of de {brain as 
dey shall pleash, all as van like de sheesemongair vid his 
vimble ;* after dish operation, de dozen poor childsh vill 
retain all de facultesh of de mind in de vorld. Oder, I 
gif mine word to take shix gentlenlensh of the compagnie, 
cleevair men of de metapbhysique, and shix ladish blue, and 
repeat dish beautiful expairment of shcope out deir organsh, 
vid de reshult all as Jike. For I did take van little boy in 
London, van little boy of much tricksh, who did live by his 
wits, and did turn him loosh among de compagnie, after I 
did shcope out de pretend organ of wit, and he did exhibit 
his talons by de pocket-pick of de whole compagnie. Dish 
expairment I vill pairform on mine own brainsh, and oder 
on de pocketsh of mine auditeursh, and gif mine honesh vord 
dat I did pairform de shame wid ver great shuccesh in all de 
metropolesh of de known vorld. After lecture, not to en- 
terrompe de shame, all de shcope organsh of de poor childsh, 
de grande metaphyshiens, de blue ladish, and myneshelf, 
will be replash, and de headsh vash be all one as dey vash. 
In DR trap Prasn. I will gif my grande demonshra- 
tion of de superfluoushnesse of dat vere inutile pulp de 
brain. P I vill take tree yonk men, old as ten- seven years, 
dat did learn one altogeder coursh of logique, and philo- 
shophie morale, in one much great, regulier, old univershity, 
shuperannuate and ver celebre. I vill wid my brain-pomp, 
oder mine own inventionsh, exhaust de altogeder brain, trow 
de ear, of all de tree yonk men, leaving in eash all as much 
as one pigeon egg. : After wich operation, de shame yonk 
men vash pairform all de accomplishment of de learned pig, 
or de big dog: Munito. One of the yonk-men vill prononce 
my lecture of de one two tree day before, all as it vash. An 


A very curious coincidence of illustration in the Edinburgh Review, No 49. 
+ Ibid, No 49. 7 Ibid, No 49. 
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oder will eomposh a disheoursh for refute de doctrine of de 
bompsh on de skull, as much conclushif wid any dat vash yet 
appear. De tird vill gif answer to all queshtionsh in de grande 
metaphyshique, dat any wishe gentleman or ver blue ladi vash 
pleash to try at him, and vill dispute for evermore in pre- 
shensh of all de compagnie, wid any cleevair gentleman or 
blue ladi, who shall exposh demshelf on dish transhendentale 
and much diffishile queshtion of de ver learn metaphyshicien, 
mine own conterman Hermanz Van der Cloot, “ if de man’s 
‘¢ obshervation of his own consciousnesh be de sole logique or 
sc reason dat he conclude himshelf to be altogeder what he 
s“ must be, why shall he still be de same ting in de vorid, 
“ and not anotter man, vhen he shleep, or is widout no con- 
c sciousnesh at all ?“ 

Ovex. Fourrt. I vill exhibit mine chef dure, mine 
piece of de mashter, vat ish dat you call. I vill take von yonk 
ladi of distinctionsh—ver beautiful—out of dish compagnie, 
who shall gif hareshelf for de subject of dish expairment, and 
vill gif leave to any otter ladi to cut off here head wid mine 
akephalonoological guillotine. De head vill be lock in van 
box, and remove to anotter apartment, well far from hearing, 
—de ladi vill retorn to hare seat, and wait de circonstance. 
After mine lecture I vill replash de head on de ladish neck, wid 
muche improvement to hare beauté, and she vill gif accompte 
of all dat vash and vash not shaid in myne lecture, and in all 
de vorld, for de time she vash absent from hare head. It is 
a ver shweet expairment. 

Open, Five Tıme.. I gif mine vord to demonshrate, dat 
de doctrine of de metaphysique is de true and sond doctrine, 
namely, dat de mind and de corpse have not de connection 
necessaire. I vill come out of mine corpse altogeder, and 
leave de shame in my chair total deprive of sensh and 
ondershtand. I ondertake to ashtonish much de compag- 


* The Sieur alluded to the question of personal identity, which has given so 
much trouble to the metaphysicians. Hermanz Vander Cloot who has discussed 
it fully in a work of three volumes folio, is not mentioned in Mr Dugald Stew. 
an's Preliminary Dissertation, and is less known in this country than even Fichte 
or Mendelsohn Editor. 
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me. All as you call de sond metaphysique alwaysh shall 
hold dat it is de mind dat shleep. I vill demonshtrat dish 
great trout. I will go to shleep in my mind till de shleep 
shall be discovair by de shnorsh. Oder, as it follows by de 
logique, dat if it vash de mind only dat shall not shleep, de 
corpse shall be vida-vake when de mind shnorsh. So it vash. 
My corpse vill be restore, and vill shew my mind, dat it shall 
do widout it, and ondertake to perpetuate de lecture ontill 
it pleash my mind to vida-vake.* Mine corpse again sensh- 
lesse, my mind again vida-vake, I vill project de shame into 
one goosh bird, vat you call gandair, at de ver moment dat 
its head is shop off vid de cleavair as you call; and de goosh 
bird shall, upon my shoul, promenade de room, and gif all its 
motionsh and geshturesh natural, all as one like all otter 
goosh bird in de vorid. After dat I vill recall my mind, 
retorn wid mine own corpse, and wid all de graceousnesse 
and senshibilite in de vorld make mine one bow and marsh 
out of de room. 

Surx. Corpse have had its day. I vash finish it, and thus 
I vill prove its wortleshnesh. I vill be all in all intoxicate, 
dat is, I vill dronk ver much of cognac leau de vie—wid 
all de compagnie ; and wid my mind altogeder accurate I vill 
prononsh van grand phillipique, van manifeshto againsh de 
quack, and de quackerie en general, and de grande non- 
senshibilite phrenologie en particulier, witch phillipique vash 
be two time as logical, tree time as hypercritical, shix time 
as eloquent, and van dozen time as sublime as de grande 
FORTY-NINE of de Revu of Edimbourg,—de TWENTY-FIFE 
de Revu de Quartier, and de celebre argument of de ven- 
geance of de Sieur Blackvood. 

Opgr. Suxven. I vill pairmit any gentlemansh of de 
compagnie to blow out de brainsh of any otter gentlemansh 
of de compagnie wid van blonderbosse. I vill fill upde void, 
vat you call de vacuum dat de Nature abhorsh,—wid de 
horse hair as you call, or de plumage of de goosh-bird, 


2 What an enviable triumph to Mr Rennell ! 
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and I vill repair de shatter skull wid my pseudocephalic 
plates of goldsh, shilversh, brash, or de belle-metal, and I 
vill plash above it van scratch vig, and ondertake for de 
shame gentlemanshs, dat he shall conversh, take shnuff, fleert 
wid de ladish, talk de politique, abuse phrenologie, and 
total commit all de avocationsh in de vorid, all as vell 
like before he vash exhaust of de inutile encombransh of his 
brainsh. If der vash any gentlemansh in my preshensh 
who shall not chance neevair to go by ambassade to Pekin, 
he shall go trow dish operationsh previoush to him shet shail. 
He vill find it gif him much diplomacie, and fit him all in 
all for de cherimonish of de Ko-tou. 

Opss. Eienr. I ondertake to exhibit my grand expair- 
ment of de transhposhition. I vill take van bomkin—van 
clown, dat is dat you call, dat scarsh know his lettresh, 
and I vill take van learned professeure, ver full of much 
vishdom and schience, who is skill in. all de tongs dat ever 
vash shpeak in de vorid, and who do swelle much vid true 
digneté and great importansh. Oder, I vill gif deir headsh a 
little chop off wid mine guillotine, and by a proshesh total 
mine own invent, make desh two to change de headsh. Who 
vill den deny dat de mind is not any more in de brain for ever, 
when dey shall hear, vid dair ear, de corpse which shall, after 
de transhposhition, have de bomkin'sh head, gif forth van 
oration in shix differentsh langues, wid much of de theolagie, 
logique, and grande metaphyshique 7 Dish I shall conshidair 
mine expairment of de cross. Dese headsh vill be retransh- 
poshed after de lecture if deshire,—but it vash not be of 
nò consequensh. 

Lasur or att. Having gif my powerful demonshtra- 
tionsh to confond de doctrine of dose shame quacksh, de Doc- 
teurs Gall and Spurzheim, and all dose ver large foolsh dair 
followersh,—dat de mind is not at all in dat part of de corpse 
called de head, I vill lecture most beautifully for shome time to 
come, to demonshtrate where de mind really livesh and dwellsh. 
It will be de true inductif philoshophié. Look den at de ver 
little boy; considair his fondation, all as you call his later 
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end,—observe de result of de expairment vid de little twigeh, 
—vat you call de birch-tree, on its arrondissement,—you vill 
see all his facultè, and all his geniuse brisk and his virtu im- 
prove. It followsh, dat all de faculté, propenshité, and shen- 
timent, is loge in de little boy’sh vat-you-call. On dish in- 
duction I have fonded my ver great fame—my grande shis- 
teme of morale schience, legishlation, education, inshanité. 
In van vord, I haf now plash de philoshophie of mind on its 
propre broad bashe.—Of dish expairment I vill gif practique 
exemplaire, so dat all de little childsh dat read shall run.“ 
Ladish and gentlemensh, dish is all as mine forst lecture.” 


The Sieur concluded amid thunders of applause.—The 
following hand-bill was distributed to the audience as they 
dismissed :— 

ADVERTISE. 

c The Sieur Donnerblitzenhausen, &c., &c., &c., &c., &c., 
have bring with him some bottle of his celebrate ELIVIn 
Incew11, wherefore person of the most dull capacity may 
be learn to write with the largest facility any quantity of 
poetry or prose, and on all subject whatever. For speci- 
men, the public are refer to the page of the Sieur Blackwood, 
the Liberal, the Black Dwarf, and other very celebrate pub- 
lication, the author of whom have made much use of the 
Elixir with large advantage. He can also give the public 
with any plenty quantity of his Buacxrne, same size with 
Exrxm IxeRxII. No character of respect cannot resist it, 
—a single one drop fall, that repute shall not be no more; 


It is now evident where the Sieur Blackwood got this brilliant idea.—Vide 
his 54th Number. 

+ We hear the Sieur is very properly mysterious on the subject of his black- 
ing, and wishes it to be supposed, that it is made from the juice of the famous 
upas tree of Java; and he even gives out that he has a plant from that tree 
growing in his conservatory, which he obtained from a Dutch convict during his 
travels in the East : but the blacking has been analyzed by some very able che- 
mists, who have pronounced that it derives its black colour from containing a 
considerable proportion of the Extract of Ebony 3" whence it derives its 
poisonous properties is not so confidently ascertained, ebony being an inert 
substance of itself, and not exhibiting, except in this combination, any dele. 
terions qualities. EDITOR. 
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and if the repute, shall be previous fair, it shall not be. 
only the more conspicuous. The Sieur have also travel 
with him some many bottle of his incomparable ANTI-ERU- 
BETORY Lotion, which, when apply to the face, give a much 
degree firmness to the skin, and remove all flush or ag- 
gravate of the complexion. For proof to the virtue of 
these much invaluable secret, reference shall be make to the 
testimonial of some of the grand eminent and all in all suc- 
cess’ writers of the age, persons well notorious, and pretty 
much distinguished. The Sieur have select the hereafter 
óf many hundred he have receive to the same kind. 


: oo . « Edinburg h, January 1823. 
“ Sır, —I cannot sufficiently express the infinite debt of 
“. gratitude J lie under to you, on account of the prodigious 
“ benefit I have received from the use of your invaluable 
Elixir Ingenii. Truth obliges me to declare, that I was ori- 
„ ginally one of the most hopeless blockheads that ever was 
“tormented or puzzled with the four and twenty letters. At 
school I was invariably the booby of all my classes, and was 
‘pronounced by my master to be an incorrigible dunce ; and 
“ auch I might have remained for life, had not a friend ad. 
“ vised me, in a happy hour, to try your elixir. The effect 
“has surpassed my most ine ex tions. I had not 
* swallowed above half a e when J experienced a general 
effervescence throughout my whole frame, and such an itch- 
« ing at the points of the fingers as could only be satisfied with 
an immediate evacuation by writing. I accordingly had re- 
course to pen and ink, and in eight and forty hours produced 
“ the famous article, which demoli the whole dactrines of 
Gall and Spurzheim at a blow. I am in raptures at my success. 
“ Tam admired by the ladies, praised by Blackwood, and estab- 
* lished as a philosopher and a man of genius.. In short, I consi- 
der my fortune made; and, for all this, I have to thank you, 
“ Sir, and your incomparable elixir. I have only to request that 
“ you will send me twelve bottles by the most direct convey- 
* ance, for which you will find the money enclosed. I remain, 
“ With the most exalted respect, . 
« ir, . 
* Your most obedient 
c grateful humble servant, 
“ ANTIPHRENOLOGUS. | 


. “ Ambrose’s Tavern. Saturday Night. 
“ Dear Donner,—You are a devilish fine fellow. Your 
“ Elixir Ingenii is quite the thing. It suits my case to a tittle. 
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e I have now written, under its influence, fifty cantos of the 

«¢ Mad Banker and, before J took the elixir, I ty be could 

se ar together in my life. was constantly beaten at 

e Sanbo by the misses: now I could rhyme you so, eight 

«© years together, or, if I were to live so long, eighty; dinners end 

* suppers and sleeping times always excepted. Yours, 
s WILLIAM Waste.” 


“ The Punchery, October 1, 1823. 

“ Duan S1n,—You have conferred upon me the greatest ob- 
* ligation that ever was conferred upon man. I was always a 
“ lad of towardly parts, but unfortunately laboured from my 
“ youth upwards ander a severe affliction x too, gw mo- 
4 desty. every thing to combat thi infir- 
“ mity,—was immersed seven times in the Shannon without 
“ effect. Often, when suffering under a paroxysm of my dis- 
* order, I have envied the happy unblushing equanimity of some 
“ of my countrymen, who could maintain a command of counte- 
„ nance under all circumstances. But now, thanks to your ine 
“ valuable Anti-erubetory, I think I may venture to eay—with- 
“out vanity, that I am now, my valued friend Tickler not ex- 
“ cepted, most im ble 


private gentleman in his Ma- 
« jesty’s dominions. Lou need not send me any more of your 
e lotion, as I believe I sha'n't require it. Your most obedient, 


% MoOoRA O'DomarTY.” 


% Ambrosian Tipplery, Three in the Morning. 
„SIR, I have tried your three specifica, and find them all 
“ superb,—particularly the blacking. My method is to mix all 
* three er, and take a wine-glass of the compound every 
“ morning fasting, and tolerably sober, so that I am always in 
“trim for Ebony. Send me a supply per packet, as I mean 
“ this winter to make a clean sweep of these vermin the Phrens. 

“ Yours, cc Trmotuy TiqxLIR.“ 


17, Prince's Street, October 1, 1823. 
‘ I ngussy certify, that I have, for these seven years past, 
“ used the incomparable blacking of the Sieur Donnerblitsen- 
“ hausen, and that, after the most ample experience, I can with 
truth declare, that it is infinitely superior to any other black- 
ing ever invented, in so much, that I now never think of using 
“ any other. For the admirable quality of its hue, equal to the 
* purest jet, or deepest ebony, its durability and exquisite polish, 
it is not to be surpassed, nor, I may say, equalled. These 
„facts have all been distinctly ascertained upon oath ; and for 
“ their truth I have farther to refer to the verdicts of several 
* most respectable and intelligent juries, by whom the merits of 

“ the said blacking were duly appreciated. 
(Signed) CnklerOrEHER Nort.” 
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FRAUD. 


None of the above medicaments shall be genuine that shall 
be not signed with the Sieur Donnerblitzenhausen’s initials, 
H. F. A. D. B. and sealed with his seal, which have its 
motto Tonu vau Bonu, and his crest-—A TRUNDERBOLT. 

The Sieur shall live in bis lodgement at the summit of 
the three pair of step of stairs, round about the right through 
the lane which lead after the corner out of the passage to the 
left as you come away with the Fife’s Court of Rose Street. 
Nevertheless, the Sieur shall continue always to be hear of at 
Number ten-seven, Prince Street.“ 


END OF NUMBER FIRST. 


— 
OLIVER & BOYD, PRINTERS. 


THE 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


No II. 


ARTICLE I. 


Cramoscory, by Dr Rocer.— Supplement to the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. 


* Io domando ciò che tutti desiderano e pochi ottengono, di esser giu- 
“* dicato dalla ragione, non dalla opinione. Non facciamo un dogma 
della stima di alcun autore: Vediamo eo’ nostri occhi. GI’ inconve- 
“ nienti che possono nascere da questo liberissimo metodo non saranno 
* mai tanti quanti sono quelli che derivano dal guidicare colla fama e 
c colle prevenzioni.”—V zerr. i 


Tux phrenologists have been often blamed for attributing 
too little weight to the numerous attempts which have been 
made to sap the foundations of their science. But where, in 
the whole course of phrenological warfare, in even an op- 
ponent to be found who has declared himself satisfied with 
the refutations and arguments of his coadjutors in the field ? 
In what page of the grand attack in the 49th Number of 
the Edinburgh Review (1815), does the anti-phrenological 
champion of that day refer to, or quote the facts or argu- 
ments of the anti-phrenological champion of 1803? In what 
page of the able and elegant article” of Dr Roget does he 
refer to any of the numerous death-blows given to our 
science before his time ? In what page of “ Life and Or- 

ization” can we gather any thing as to the existence of a 

Vor. I.—No II. - 1 
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refutation of phrenology, prior to Dr Barclay's own? In 
what page of Anti-phrenologia does its illustrious author re- 
fer to those of Dr Barclay, or any other of his predecessors ? ? 
Where, in short, is the magazine, journal, or review, which 
has not, by some strange mistake, deemed it necessary to be 
original in this particular alone, and to avoid scrupulously any 
reference to the assistance of predecessors or contemporaries ? 
And yet our opponents ask us to swallow what they them- 
selves cannot, and even to own ourselves vanquished, when 
they see us standing before them vigorous and unscathed. 
But to satisfy those who may differ from us in opinion, 
and also to redeem the pledge given in our Ist Number, 
when we stated our readiness to meet any opponent whose 
object seemed to be truth, although he should not have dis- 
played much philosophy in his mode of attack, we now take 
up Dr Roget's article,—Crantoscory, which is still re- 
garded in the south as the most formidable attack phreno~ 
logy ever had to sustain; and our doing so will afford us a 
good opportunity of undeceiving the public on the supposed 
credit due to the opinions of the members of the medical 
profession above that due to the opinions of other men. 
Phrenology being a system of. philosophy founded on the 
discovery of the functions of the different parts of the brain, 
there are only two circumstances which can entitle a pro: 
fessional man to dispense with the preliminary step of ex- 
amining the nature and evidence of the doctrines, before 
giving an opinion for or against them. He must have pre- 
viously ascertained, either that there is -another function 
which is inconsistent with the phrenological one, or that the 
latter is incompatible with the anatomical] structure. Now, 
even Dr Roget himself expressly declares, that the brain 
cc is still as incomprehensible in its functions as it is subtile 
“ and complex in its anatomy ;” and that “ its structure is 
‘¢ go void of apparent adaptation ta any purpose we can un- 
* derstand, that it will suit any physiological system equally 
‘¢ well, ”—thus leaving the educated part of the public on a 
perfect footing of equality with himself as. to the Possession 
9 a 
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of knowledge on those points. We state this explicitly, be- 
cause, to use the words of our motto, we wish to be 
« judged by reason, and not by opinion; and while, on the 
one hand, we are disposed to listen attentively to the opin- 
ions of those medical men who have really examined the evi- 
dence, and who know what phrenology is, we cannot, on the 
ether hand, regard the decision of any one of them, who has 
not informed himself, as entitled to more consideration as 
evidence, than the opinion of an ignorant fisherman regard- 
ing the theory of the tide when placed in opposition to that 
of Sir Isaac Newton. 

In entering upon his refutation, Dr Roget takes credit to 
himself for some very slender virtues. After representing 
phrenology as admitting so easily of being held up to ri- 
4 dicule by PARTIAL or EXAGGERATED statements,” he 
claims merit for refraining from employing the weapons 
< of ridicule” against it, and for contenting himself with 
the ample exposition of the sandy foundation” on which, 
and the “ flimsy materials” of which the new system is 
constructed. We willingly leave to him all the praise of 
which forbearance from ridicule founded on “partial or ex- 
aggerated statement” is worthy. 

. The first, and what Dr Roget calls the most important of 
all his objections, is, that injuries of different parts of the 
brain have occurred without corresponding derangement 
of the function assigned to them; and Haller and Dr Fer- 
rier are referred to as authorities. These cases, our readers 
are aware, have been already amply discussed in the Trans- 
actions of the Phrenological Society, and shewn to be not- 
only perfectly consistent with and explicable by the phreno- 
logical view of a plurality of organs, but also to be at utter 
variance with Dr Roget’s idea of unity of mental organ. 
We therefore pass on to what he denominates Gall and 
Spurzheim’s “analogical arguments; in the attempted re- 
futation of which he displays much of that inconsistency 
into which man unavoidably falls when writing on a sub- 
ject with which he is unacquainted. N 
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Dr Roget very judiciously objects to any theory of the 
functions of the brain founded on analogy alone, and stig- 
matizes, as a gross violation of logic,” the assumption of 
“any such analogy as equivalent to positive proof, which 
“can only result,” he adds, from the evidence of direct 
cc observation.” Drs G. and S. take the same view of the 
matter, and, therefore, wherever they lay down any point as 
established, proceed solely upon the positive proof resulting’ 
from direct observation, and never upon analogy alone, 
which, Jike Dr R., they think calculated to afford “ in- 
“ dications of what may possibly happen, and thus to direct 
“ and stimulate our inquiries to the discovery of truth by 
“ the legitimate road of observation and experiment.” They 
therefore earnestly beg of their readers not to judge from 
analogy, and, to use Dr R.'s own words, they constantly 
“ appeal to the evidence of induction, as the supreme au- 
“thority in the court of philosophy.” Can we admire, 
then, Dr R.’s consistency, when he turns round and says,’ 
Although I am ignorant of the structure and functions: 
of the brain, and have said that the former will suit G. 
and 8.8 physiological views as well as any others, and 
although I object to the evidence of analogy, as proving: 
any thing at all, yet by analogy alone I will refute Drs 
G. and S. s statements, which they allege to be founded, 
not on analogy, but on positive pro and observations ?? 
and to shew that these gentlemen have ventured to found 
‘all the leading propositions of their doctrines” upon 
“ analogical assumptions and preposterous imaginations,” 
quite forgetting what he has said elsewhere about the court 
of philosophy, and about G. and S. making their last and 
te most resolute stand in experience, as in an impregnable 
« fortress,” and about the mode of obtaining the facts 
upon which so much is made to depend.” If the phreno- 
logists displayed half as much inconsistency, they would 
deservedly be laughed at as sorely deficient in “ logical 
“ acumen.” 

Even granting Dr Roget the privilege of refuting direct 
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inductive evidence by that drawn from analogy, we suspect 
he is only at the beginning of hia task, for he has not, yet 
advanced a single argument of this kind which is able to 
stand on its own foundation, much less fitted to be em- 
ployed to beat down the arguments of others. Indeed he 
never attempts to combat the principles of phrenology, but 
merely magnifies the difficulties of putting them in practice; 
and in this he acts wisely, for it is only thus that the real 
feebleness of his reasoning has any chance of escaping de- 
tection. With all his caution, however, he is not altogether 
safe. To prove that one organ may perform all the opera- 
tions of the mind, he argues thus: ‘ Does not the same 
stomach digest very different and even opposite kinds of 
“ aliments? yet we do not find that one portion of that 
organ is destined for the digestion of meat, and another 
“ for that of vegetables.” Very true; but the function is 
the same in all, the subject only is different. Digesting is 
no more than digesting, whether it be performed on turtle 
or roast beef, animal food or vegetable. In like manner, 
no phrenologist ever asserted that one part of the organ of 
causality reasoned in ‘political economy, another in meta. 
physics, and a third in medicine; or that one portion of the 
organ of tune was destined to produce soft and plaintive 
notes, and another bold and warlike music. We only 
maintain, that as the stomach cannot secrete bile, nor per- 
form the office of kidneys, neither can the organ of causality 
produce a relish for music, nor that of tune a talent for 
logical reasoning. We have never said that causality can. 
‘pot be exercised on all sorts of subjects, sacred or profane, 
important or trifling; but we have said, that no change af 
subject will ever change ite specific function of reasoning, 
any more than any change of diet will change that of the 
stomach from digestion to the secretion of bile. 

Dr Roget states, as strong analogical arguments against a a 
plurality of mental organs, that “ nerves perform the double 
4 office of volition and sensation; but no anatomist has yet 
4 separated ‘the different bundles of fibres which convey 
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* each impression ;” and that “ the same organ serves for 
“the hearing of acute and of grave sounds,” and “ the 
“ whole'retina, and not merely different portions of its sur- 
« face, receives the impression of different kinds of colour: 
there is not one organ for the perception of blue, and an- 
‘ other for the perception of red rays.” Guided by such 
„ analogies as these,” says he, might we not be equally 
“ justified in concluding that the same part of the brain may 
‘serve for the memory of words and for the memory of 
“ things, and that the same portion of that organ which 
enables us to conceive the idea of figure may also suggest 
“ to us that of size? 

The first of these analogies is the only one that, if sound, 
would be applicable, because in it alone there is a real dif- 
ference of function, or a manifestation of two distinct powers, 
volition ‘and sensation. But, unfortunately for Dr Roget, 
it has been demonstrated since he wrote, ‘that for each of 
these functions there is a different bundle of fibres, although 
they are enclosed in a common sheath, and seem to. con- 
stitute only a single nerve. This analogy therefore falls 
completely to the ground as an argument against phreno- 
logy. Nay, it becomes a powerful support of its doctrines. 
Many years ago, Dr Spurzheim and some other physiolo- 
gists inferred, from the fact of motion remaining in-some 
cases where feeling was lost, and vice versa, that the nerve 
must really be double. Now, with this fact before us, when 
we observe that the memory of things frequently remains 
after that of words is lost, and vice versa, as in Mr Hood's 
and Dr Gregory's cases, mentioned in the Phrenologicat 
Transactions, does not the inference naturally follow, that 
there must be a distinct organ for each of these kinds of 
mental manifestations? We refer our readers for particulars 
to an article in our last Number on the functions of the nerves. 

The second and third analogies evidently arise from Dr 
Roget confounding a modification of the same function with 
two distinct functions. Hearing acute and hearing grave 
sounds amount to nothing more than hearing sounds. 
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Again, the perception of blue and that of red colours are 
nothing more than perception of colours. We maintain 
that there is one organ for hearing sounds of every kind, and 
another for perceiving colours of every hue, but not that 
one organ perceives one colour, and another another; so 
that the Doctor's analogy again totally fails him. We are 
only surprised that he never stumbled upon this plain fact 
in any of Dr Spurzheim’s works, where it is repeatedly 
mentioned. 

Dr Roget thinks the phenomenon of mental fatigue being 
relieved by passing from one kind of study to another, as 
from philosophy to music, equally explicable on the suppo- 
sition of a single organ of mind as on that of a plurality; and 
he entertains the same opinion of the facility of explaining 
the phenomena of dreams, somnambulism, partial insanity, 
the very essence of which is the activity and healthy mani- 
festation of one or more faculties co-existing with the inacti- 
vity and diseased manifestations of others; or, to use the 
analogy of the five senses, Dr Roget is able to conceive how 
sight and smell may. be lost or diseased, while hearing, taste, 
and touch are in a different state, equally well, on the suppo- 
sition of all being functions of a single organ, as on that of 
each having an organ to itself. This analogy is a palpable 
one, and we use it because there cannot be a greater differ- 
ence between smell and taste than between destructiveness 
and veneration. We can offer no argument against Dr R.’s 
power of conception ; but, to render the analogy effective, he 
ought to have referred to some created being in which all 
these different functions are performed by a eingle organ. 
This be has not done, and, therefore, we are not enlight- 
ened by his argument. 

Such, then, our readers will be surprised to learn, are Dr 
Roget’ s refutations of the analogical arguments adduced by 
Drs G. and S.—not as proofs of their system, as Dr R. 
would have us to believe, but merely as facilitating its recep- 

tion, by shewing its consistency with the ordinary laws of the 
— economy. 
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Dr Roget proceeds to object to the anatomical evidence ih 
favour of phrenology, because, says he, the anatomy of the 
“ brain is so complex and so void of apparent adaptation tu 
“ any purpose we can understand, that it will suit any phy- 
** siological system equally well. The separation of the 
s parts of the brain and their diversity of shape can no more 
« be evidence of a diversity in their functions” than the lo- 
bules of the kidneys, &c. Those of our readers who recol- 
lect that it is a principle much and justly insisted upon by 
the phrenologists, that dissection alone is insufficient to re- 
veal the function of any organ, will see at once that Dr R. is 
here combating an enemy of his own creation. G. and 8. 
had for their object only to shew that the anatomy of the 
brain ‘was not inconsistent with their physiological disco- 
veries. They do not attempt to go farther than this; and 
the proof of it is, that the physiology was discovered long be- 
fore they commenced their anatomical labours. We refer 
Dr R. to Dr Spurzheim’s Outlines, p. 22. 

Dr Roget, as if he were instructing Drs G. and S. in an. 
important truth for the first time, states, that . comparative 
anatomy, upon which so much is made to hinge, is of all 
“ guides the most fallible in questions of this nature.” No 
person reading this would imagine that Dr Spurzheim him- 
self had previously said, that . Although it is of the highest 
“ importance to know the gradation observed by nature in 
“ perfecting the brains of animals, in order to multiply and 
“ ennoble their functions, we must allow thai, notwithstand- 
et ing the most assiduous labour, comparative anatomy hae 
“ shown only the mechanical form of different brains, and 
‘+ that these anatomical notions do not at all determine the 
s: functions of the cerebral parts.°—(Outlines, p. A.) 

The next objection of Dr R. wasonc much in vogue, 
but is now little noticed. It is, chat the want e parallelism 
in the two tables of the skull, renders it impossible to ascer- 
tain the size and shape of the parts underneath. But this 
objection disappears, when we recollect that the function of 
every organ has been determined from extreme cases of en- 
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dowment and deficiency, The whole thickness of the skull 
varies, in different individuals, from one-tenth to one-fifth or 
one-axth of an inch, and therefore when we measure across 
zue sides of the head, the greatest possible inequality, 
within the limits of health, must be comprised within some- 
thing less than the greatest aggregate thickness of both 
sides, vis. two-fifths of an inch; so that when we produce 
two skulls nearly equal in sise, one of which presents one 
inch more in the region of cautiousness, for example, than 
the other, there must of necessity be at least three-fifths of 
am inch more brain at that part in the former, than in the 
latter; and when such differences are daily found, they are 
quite sufficient to enable us to determine the functions. But. 
im point of fact, the divergence from the parallel, when it 
does exist, is seldom more than to the extent of a line, and 
rarely extends over a whole organ, so far as to affect the ac. 
curacy of our observations, In disease and old age, indeed, 
the difference is often very great; and for that reasan the 
phrenologist never infers any thing whatever from the de- 
velopment in such cases. 

Dr N. next attacks and denies the principle of size of ce- 
rebral organs being, ceteris paribus, a criterion of energy: 
and he again represents this principle as founded on a loose 
analogy, instead of resting on the firm basis of experience. 
Let us examine,” says Dr R., “ the logic by which the 
above fundamental principle is deduced. < A large mus- 
cle, say G. and S., is stronger than a smaller one, and 
a large loadstone is more powerful than a smaller one; 
hy should it not be the same with regard to the brain ?’. 
Thus again,’ says Dr R. confiding in a loose analogy, Rc. 
Now, Drs G. and 8. founded this doctrine on positive observa» 
tions, that large organs are actually accompanied with stronger 
manifestations than small ones, and then they pointed out 
that this fact is in harmony with the analogies of nature. 
Dr R. therefore does not meet them fairly. He next goes 
on to describe other conditions which must influence the 
funetions as much as that af size, without ever seeming to 
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know that the phrenologists have attended to these as well 
as himself, and have said, that size, ceteris paribus, is a mea- 
sure of energy of manifestations. Dr R. seems, indeed, not 
ta be aware of the meaning of this proposition, as he adda; 
that ‘increase of size in the viscera of the body is more 
generally the indication of a diseased than of a healthy state; 
thus evidently confounding healthy existence with morbid 
growth; and because Professor Hufeland has said that small 
éyes see better than large ones, he, (who never trusts to an- 
. alogy,) asks if it may not be the same “ with the organs of ` 
“ the brain ? Unfortunately for Dr R.'s views, however, 
physiologists and pathologists are agreed, that.while too 
small a brain is constantly attended by idiocy, a healthy 
brain of a larger size is uniformly accompanied with a greater 
degree of mental power, as the result of its greater size; and 
Dr R. cannot indicate a point where size ceases to exert an 
influence upon the vigour of the manifestations. He there- 
fore adds, But really in our present state of ignorance as 
4 to the mode of. operation by which these organs are sub- 
‘ gervient to the processes of intellect and sensation, all rea- 
“ soning, a priori, on their functions as connected with their 
$ size, must be completely illusory.” Here we have a spe- 
cimen of reasoning far surpassing even the celebrated ar- 
„ gument with a vengeance.” Dr Roget first avows his 
ignorance of the conditions which render the cerebral organs 
more or less subservient to the operations of the mental 
- faculties, and justly objects to any a priori reasoning on the 
influence of size, as completely illusory, and trusts to obser- 
vation alone for knowledge. But when Drs G. and S. say 
that they have made innumeruble observations, which afford: 
“ positive proof” of size of cerebral organ exerting a great 
influence upon the power of manifesting the faculty, Dr R. 
does not attempt to disprove this by an opposite statement 
of observations affording different results, but, in avowed: 
ignorance, and on the faith of a priori reasoning alone, to 
the validity of which he had just objected, he declares 
G. and S.’s statement to be “ preposterous and unfounded.” 
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We add not a single remark; for nothing that we could 
say would make any impression upon those who admire 
this specimen of Dr R.’s reasoning, and to those who do not 
admire it, nothing farther is necessary. Even were we to 
admit so preposterous a doctrine, as that the energies of 
** the parts of the brain are proportional to their magni: 
tude,” and that it were possible to distinguish the size of 
each part, * is it an easy task to determine the real charac- 
< ter of the individual, and to discriminate between real and 
< affected sentiment?” & c. We have dwelt too long on Dr 
R.’s article to do more than refer to the Phrenological Trans- 
Actions for a most satisfactory answer to this question; and 
shall only add, that we have not often had much difficulty in 
determining whether an individual had a talent for music, 
a great command of language, or much poetical or reason. 
ing powers. Nor have we ever seen any one to whom na- 
ture had denied these reasoning powers, who was able to 
write a very logical treatise merely by affecting to be logi- 
cal, or who could, by merely affecting to be poetical, mani- 
fest poetical power in such a degree as to deceive the’ world 
and pass for a genius. 

Those who have not seen the article Cranioscopy, but 
whose fate it has been to hear it confidently talked of as a 
most satisfactory refutation of our. science, will be surprised 
to learn that we have now stated all the objections which a 
professional gentleman of Dr Roget's talents and knowledge 
has been able to bring against phrenology. Since, with all 
the supposed advantages of a medical education, he has ef- 
fected so little, we conceive that we are only doing justice to 
ourselves and readers, when we again beg of them not to be 
deterred from examining the subject by the mere dicta of 
any man, however high he may rank, in or out of the pro- 
fession. The one is as little qualified to judge as the other, 
until he has put phrenology to the test of experience. Nor 
ought any one to refrain from putting it to this test, from a 
tomy. For, in the first place, he has Dr Roget's assurance 
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"that the structure of the brain, in as far as is Known to the 
medical profession in general, will suit any physiological sys- 
tem equally well; and, 2dly, He may feel doubly sure, 
when he knows that Dr Gall actually discovered the physi- 
‘ology before he began his researches into the anatomy of 
that organ; and we can safely assure him, that in so far as 
‘anatomy is concerned, or, indeed, any other species of gene- 
ral medical knowledge, any man of ordinary understanding 
may, in a single day, qualify himself as thoroughly for enter- 
ing upon the study of phrenology as the profoundest physi- 
cian that ever lived. 

We have purposely avoided entering into Dr Roget’s re- 
peated misrepresentations of the doctrines, and of the evi- 
dence upon which they are founded, contained in what 
he calls the history of the science, and have confined our- 
selves entirely to his objections, for upon these alone his ad- 
verse opinion rests. ‘The misrepresentations we believe to 
have been involuntary, and to have arisen from unacquaint- 
- ance with the subject. The objections, however, are his 

pwn, and in their fate his other opinions must necessarily be 
involved. . 


ARTICLE II. 


LOUIS XI. AND CHARLES THE BOLD, AS DELINEATED IN 
. QUENTIN DURWARD. 


Arter describing the distracted state of the kingdom of 
France, at the period of the accession of Louis XI. the au- 
thor of this novel mentions, 


“ That his character, evil as it was in itself, met, combated, and 
in a great degree neutralised the mischiefs of the time, as poi- 
“ sons of opposing qualities are said, in ancient books of medi- 
“ cine, to have the powers of counteracting each other. 

“Brave enough for every useful urpose, Loujs had not a 

2 spark e of that romanti yelout, or pride the point of hon with, 
“ arising out it, w foughe on fe the honour 
“when the point of utility bad been long 
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This part of the monarch’s character indicates a full, but hot 
& very strong propensity of combativeness, with a defective 
Tove of approbation, which last inspires the desire of fame. 
Calm, crafty, and profoundly attentive to his own interest, he 
made e , sacrifice, both of pride and „ which could 


A great endowment of self-esteem and acguisitiveness would 
produce the manifestations here mentioned. Combativeness 
not being strong enough to induce a love of fighting for 
its own sake, and love of approbation not being energeti 
enough to give a desire of fighting for fame, the individual 
would not fight except to gain a favourite object, and when 
. actin hav 


He was careful in guising his real sentiments må pur: 
* poses, from all who a him, and frequently the 
“ expression, that ho spaced knew not how to reign who knew 
«ook how —— and that for himself, if he t his 
<: very cap knew his secreta, he would throw it into the fire. 
No man of his own, or of any other time, better understood 
* how to avail himself of the frailties of others, and when to 
s avoid gi giving any advantage by the untimely indulgence of 

It is impossible to describe more graphically or accurately 
the feelings and manifestations accompanying that power 
which is named by the phrenologists Secretivencas, and which 
must have been possessed by this monarch in a more than 
ordinary degree. 

The following passage seems to admit, what indeed is 
sufficiently obvious. from the history, as given by Philip 
des Comines, that he was also largely endowed with that 
quality or propensity, called Destructivencss,-indeed, 
without admitting such a propensity to have been active 
in him, it is impossible to make sense of the passage, 
or to recetve it as an accurate portrait of his character: 
“He was by nature vindictive and cruel, even to the ex- 
“ tent of finding pleasure in the frequent executions which he 
“ commanded.” This, it is proper to state, was long before 
noticed by Dr Gall himself; and he has in his larger work refer- 
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red fo this bloodthirstinėss of Louis XI. as one of the instances 
which go to prove the existence of the propensity of destrac- 
tiveness. In this novel the propensity is distinctly admitted 
and described ;—and this description is read and applauded, 
as shewing a profound knowledge of human nature ;—while 
Dr Gall and his followers have been ridiculed and abused 
in the most unceremonious manner, for having admitted so 
monstrous a principle into their system.* The effects of 
this propensity, when combined with secretiveness, are again 
most accurately described thus: 
But as no touch of mercy ever indaced him to spare when he 
s“ could safely condemn, so no sentiment of vengeance ever stimu- 
« lated him to a premature violence. He seldom 

“ prey till it was fairly within his grasp, and till all Chance of 
* was in vain; and his movements were ao studiously Jy disguised tba that 
4e his success was generally what first announced to the world what 
, object he had been manceuvring to attain.” t 

Had the author been here writing for the purpese ef it 
lustrating the manifestations of secretiveness, caudiousness, 
end intellect, operating along with destructiveness, and in 


We like to draw illustrations of phrenology from writers not pre. 

We have met with a postage i he last namber oF a p work, 

ich bas hitherto given no countenance to-our system, (Quarter! Renee, Ne 

88. p. 450,) so completely descriptive of the propensity of — when 

sublimed into fary, shall gi i ificati 

readers. We shall be glad to fo know, on which of the metaphysical theories of mind 

the author of this passage fumnde his opinions of haman nature. In o ug 4 
. % Dreafal a the cree tay Dave Beem which were Mas 


“ fresh as it proceeds. Ite effects have been ex Wiel within ote re 
collection. wide-w: and insane persecations, which, two hundred years 
‘ ago, would have taken the of the of witchcraft, have been sc. 
= newed in our enlightened times with greater violence. The executions, the mas. 
* eactes,the the fiuilledes of the French Revelation were urged by the same 

moral madness, which, in the preceding preceding age, h had occasioned the tion of so 
“ alleged votaria of Satan, They in name, but they are precisely the 
* same in Bloodshed always causes bloodshed. There is a state of morbid 
“ excitement, during which the contagion of murder with as much certainty 
“as the plague ; the individuals com a nation may be exalted into a pa- 
Lt) moral 


Zy, possessing as little control over their actions as tha 
„ raving maniac. instruments of evil may occasionally share our pity with the 
* victims,” &c. &c. 
+ It will be recollected, that combinations permitted to our novelist are called 
loopholes, when asserted by the phrenologist. 
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the absence of benevolence, he could not have done 30 with 
more perfect effect. We have here just the qualities of the 
cat, veiling its deadly intent under the appearance of gentle, 
ness and suavity, until it is able at one leap to pounce upon 
its hapless prey. But we shall go on to consider the other 
parts of the character, throughout the whole of which se- 
eretineness appears a predominant ingredient. 4 
4 The avarice of Louis gave way to apparent profusion, when it 
< was necessary to bribe the favourite or Ninisten of a rival prince 
«e for averting any impending attack, or to break up any alliance 
s confederated against him.” i 
This is nothing more than his love of accumulating wealth, 
yielding to the stronger desire of acquiring or securing some- 
thing else, which at the time he considered more valuable ; of 
adding, perhaps, to his dominions, or of averting an attack 
upon those which he already possessed. The profusion here 
spoken of is merely a price paid for something else that is 
more desirable than the money expended, so that acquisitive. 
ness is still operating even in the act of giving away. > 
He was fond of license and pleasure; but neither beauty nor the 
chase, though both were ruling passions, ever withdrew him from 
4 the most regular attendance to public business and the affairs of 
% his kingdom. His knowledge of mankind was profound, and he 
% had sought. it in the Pe per of [ife in v ich be often 
. min 3 and, t nal roud and haughty, 
s fe tecitated not, with an inattention to the arbitrary divisions of 
se society which was then thought something portentously unnatu- 
cc ral, to raise from the lowest rank men whom he employed on the 
most important duties, and knew so well how to chovse them that 
4 he was rarely disappointed in their qualities.” . ' : 
The above corresponds admirably with what is stated in 
the books of phrenology with regard to the function of se- 
cretiveness ; that, when united with a good development of 
the knowing organs (which this monarch undoubtedly pos- 
sessed), it gives to its possessor a proportional share of the 
scavoir faire, and is accompanied with a kind of instinctive 
tact of penetrating into the motives and characters of those 
around us. When the reasoning faculties and higher senti- 
ments are not very fully developed, it also gives rise to cun- 
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ning, that crooked and short-sighted policy whieh seeks its 
ends by devious moans, and which often in its refinements 
@ershoots the mark it aims at, and in seeking to deceive 
others deceives itself. This is well illustrated by the follow- 
ing passage : 

“ Yet there were contradictions in the nature of this artfal and 
“ able monarch, for humanit is never uniform.” Himself the most 
* false and insincere of manki „ some of the greatest errors of his 
life arose from a too rash confidence in the honour and integrity 
“ of others. When these errors took place they seem to have arisen 
* from an over-refined system of policy, which induced Louis to as- 
* sume the appearance of bting confidence in those whom it 
æ was his object to o erreach; for in is general conduct he was as 
“ jealous and suspicious a tyrant as ever lived.” 


We have noticed that his self-esteem appears to have beer 
great; and its manifestations are accurately described in the 
„ pride and haughtiness” which is said to have been this 
king’s general demeanour, and in the “jealousy and suspi- _ 
cion” which also are said to have characterized him ; both of 
which, however, secretivencss led him to conceal and to sup- 
press, when he had a purpose to be served by their suppres- 
sion. Self-esteem is that principle to which the phrenologists 
attribute both pride and jealousy. It also gives rise to the 
love of power, to which Louis seems to have been more 
strongly attached than even to pleasure or the chase; and 
this, joined to his great acquisitiveness, sufficiently accounts 
for his regularity and attention to the business of the state. 
His being insensible to glory shews him to have been def- 
cient in love of approbation and ideality, which give the de- 
sire of fame, applause, and worldly honour ; and his cruelty 
and inattention to the rights and sufferings of others shew 
him to have had a small endowment both of benevolence and 


© This is also a tribute to which should not be posed over ; for 
explained by the vices of this Ames — eder be aravelled 
10 > t D ve 
dy the spevelations of toeeephytics Such accommodation to the irregularities of 
human nature is stated as one of the greatest objections against phrenology by 
superficial inquires; but to us it appears strong presumptive evidence of it 
accuracy. 
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conscientiousness. Veneration, on the contrary, appears to 
have been large. This sentiment, when properly directed, 
particularly when joined to a good endowment of the reflec- 
tive powers and moral sentiments, leads to genuine religion ; 
but when it has not the assistance of these to direct it to its 
proper objects, particularly when joined to a great cau- 
tiousness, leads to superstition, as it appears to have done 
in Louis. 

„Two other points may be noticed to complete the aketch of this 
“ formidable character, w no rose among the rude chivalrous 2 
“ reigns of the period to the ran a keeper among wi te, 
“ who, by superior wisdom and policy, by ditribution of food, and 
some duecipline by blows, comes to predominate over those, who, 
if unsubjected by bis arts, would by main strength have torn him 
ac topi 

ec The first of those attributes was Louis’s excessive superstition 
“ aplague with which Heaven often affliets those who to listen 
* to the dictates of religion. The remorse arising from his evil ac- 
“ tions, Louis never endeavoured to appease by any relaxation in his 
% Machiavellian stratagems, but laboured in vain to sooth and si- 
«e lence that | painfal feeling by superstitious obeervances, severe 
ec penance, and profuse gifts to the ecclesiastics.” 

The other point alluded to, his disposition to low plea- 
sures and “ obscure debauchery,” is to be explained by refer- 
ence to qualities already indicated. It arises from the ani- 
‘mal propensities joined to secretiveness, which delights most 
in those gratifications which are indulged in a hidden and 
concealed manner. To the secretive man in particular, 
“ stolen waters are sweet, and bread eaten in secret is plea- 
sant“ What follows is no less indicative of the predomi- 
nance of the same propensity. 

The wisest, or, at least, the most crafty sovereign of his time, was 
** fond of ordinary life; and, being himself a man of wit, enjoyed 
* the jests and repartees of social conversation more than could have 
„been expected from other points of his character. He even 
<“ mingled in the comic adventures of obscure intrigue with freedom 
„ scarce consistent with the habitual and guarded jealousy of his 
character; and was so fond of this species of humble gallantry, 


“ that he caused a number of its gay and licentious anecdotes to be 
*¢ inserted in a collection well known to book-collectors, in whose 
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“ eyes (and the work is unfit for any other), the right edition is very 
cc precious.” 

It is curious enough that the propensity of secretiveness, 
which, as we have seen, furnishes a key to so much of the 
character of Louis, should also account for;this. The ob- 
servations of phrenologists have determined that this power 
is an essential ingredient in humour, or that talent which 
enables its possessor to amuse himself, quietly and covertly, 
with the foibles and failings of others. That this was one 
of Louis’s qualifications is undoubted, as well from many 
parts of his real history, as from what is attributed to 
him in the ‘present work ; the most memorable instance is 
where he teases the Cardinal Balue by practising upon his 
skill in horsemanship during a boar-hunt, and at the same 
time punishes his Reverence for a certain want of tact he had 
displayed in venturing to speak to his majesty at an unwel- 
come time upon a subject of state-policy. We give the 
scene, as it illustrates better than any thing we could say, 
this peculiar quality. After mentioning some other foibles 
of the cardinal, his awkward attempts at gallantry, and 
affected fondness for the martial amusement of the chase, 
it is mentioned that 
“ the gallant horses, which he purchased at almost any price, were 
“ y insensible to the dignity of ing a cardinal, and paid 
ce no more respect to him than they would have done to his father 
“í the tailor, whom he rivalled in horsemanship. The king knew 
ee this, and by alternately exciting and checking his own horse, he 
“ brought that of the cardinal, whom he kept close by his side, 
ce into such a state of mutiny against his rider, that it became 
parent they must soon part company; and then, in the midst of 
* its starting, bolting, rearing, and lashing out alternately, the 
“ royal tormentor rendered the rider miserable by questioning him 
“ upon many affairs of importance, and hinting his purpose to 
ce take that opportunity of communicating to him some of those 


ec secrets of state, which the cardinal had but a little before seemed 
*¢ 50 anxious to learn. 


A more awkward situation could hardly be imagined, than 
“ that of a privy counsellor forced to listen and reply to his sove- 
* reign, while each fresh gambade of his unmanageable horse 
„ placed him in a new and more precarious attitude ;—his violet 
“ robe flying loose in every direction, and nothing securing him 
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* from an instant and perilous fall, save the depth of the saddle 
“and its height before and behind. Dunois laughed outright ; 
“ while the king, who had a private mode of enjoying his jest in- 
“ wardly, without laughing aloud,” —(what can more distincti 
mark the perfection of that power which suppresses the out 
indication of the feelings ?)—* mildly rebuked his minister in his 
“ eager passion for the chase, which would not permit him to de- 
“ dicate a few moments to business. I will no longer be your 
er hindrance,’ continued he, addressing the terrified cardinal, and 
“ giving his own horse the rein at the same time. 

“ Before Balue could utter a word by way of answer or apology, 
“ his horse, seizing the bit with his teeth, went forth at an un- 
“ controllable gallop, soon leaving the king and Dunois, who fol- 
“lowed at a more regulated pace, enjoying the statesman’s dis- 
“ trewsed predicament.” 

We have mentioned that the secretive propensity is found 
by the phrenologists to be accompanied by a tact which ig 
essential for enabling its possessor to penetrate into the secret 
purposes of others. Other powers are doubtless required 
for giving this talent in perfection, but secretiveness power- 
fully aids the other faculties in this sort of penetration. It 
is also accompanied by a corresponding desire of discovering 
those purposes; and indeed this is only one of the means 
by which the secretive are guided in knowing when and how 
to conceal what is passing in their own minds. This fact 
in the philosophy of mind is repeatedly referred to, and is 
indeed the very flower and essence of the quality of cun- 
ning to which the propensity is known to lead. It is men- 
tioned,* that Dunois possessed a native openness and intre- 
pidity of character, which ‘ made him from time to time a 
“ considerable favourite with Louis, who, like all astucious 
“ persons, was as desirous of looking into the hearts of 
<< others as of concealing his own.” 

Phrenology has established that this‘power is an essential 
ingredient in the talent for acting, and to the perfection of 
the art of personation, both of a tragic and comic kind. 
Let any one read what follows, and consider whether the same 
powers which are shewn by the king in this instance might 
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not, if differently directed, have rendered him an able and 
a natural actor.—Having occasion to hold a private inter- 
view with the Count of Crevecœur (ambassador from 
Charles of Burgundy) and his own minister, Balue, both of 
whom he suspected of treachery to his person, he thought 
fit, by way of precaution, to place Durward in the chamber, 
concealed behind a beaufet, with a lighted matchlock, and 
with orders, that when he should hear the king exclaim, 
Ecosse, en avant! he should instantly shoot Crevecœur 
through the head. Having planted this ambuscade, the 
king patiently waits the arrival of his visitors, and, we are 
told, 
„ welcomed them with a degree of cordiality which Quentin had 
“ the utmost difficulty to reconcile with the directions which he 
e had previously received, and the purpose for which he stood 
c behind the beaufet with his deadly weapon in readiness. Not 
* only did Louis appear totally free from apprehension of any kind, 
e but one would have supposed that these guests whom he had 
“e done the high honour to admit to his table were the very persons 
* in whom he could most unreservedly confide, and whom he was 
* most willing to honour. Nothing could be more dignified, and 
s at the same time more courteous, than his demeanour. While 
“ all around him, including even his own dress, was far beneath 
‘ what the petty princes of the kingdom displayed in their festivi- 
ce ties, his own language and manners were those of a mighty sove- 
“ reign in his most condescending mood. Quentin was tempted to 
* suppose, either that the whole of his ious convereation with 
“ Louis had been a dream, or that the dutiful demeanour of the 
& cardinal, and the frank, open, and gallant bearing of the Bur- 
ec gundian noble, had entirely erased the king’s suspicions. 

t But whilst the guests, in obedience to the king, were in the 
“ act of placing themselves at the table, his majesty darted one keen 
** glance on them, and then instantly directed his look to Quentin's 
<c post. This was done in an instant, but the glance conveyed so 
“much doubt and hatred towards his guests, such a peremptory 
* injunction on Quentin to be watchful in attendance, and prompt 
“in execution, that no room was left for doubting that the senti- 
€ ments of Louis continued unaltered, and his apprehensions un- 
€ abated. He was therefore more than ever astonished at the deep 
*¢ veil under which that monarch was able to conceal the movements 
* of his jealous disposition.” “ So soon as all, even Oliver, had 
e retired, he called Quentin from his place of concealment, but 
«e with a voice so faint, that the youth could scarce believe it to be 
ce the same which had so lately given animation to the jest and zest 
ee to the tale. As he approached, he saw an 0 ae in his 
* countenance. The light of assumed vivacity had left his eyes, 
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* the smile had deserted his face, and he exhibited all the fatigue of 
“ a celebrated actor, when he has finished the exhausting repre- 
ec sentation of some favourite character.” 


We shall next turn to the contrast afforded to the charac- 
ter of Louis by that of Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy, 
at one time his potent rival, but whose dominions, latterly, 
Louis found means to annex to his own: so much does craft 
and policy prevail over inconsiderate violence. 


ce The character of this duke,” the author observes, “‘ was in 
“ every respect a direct contrast to that of Louis XI. The latter 
“a was calm, deliberate, and crafty, never prosecuting a desperate 
“ enterprise, and never abandoning a probable one, however dis- 
* tant the prospect of success. The genius of the duke was entirely 
“ different. He rushed on danger because he loved it, “ and diffi- 
* culties because he despised them.t As Louis never sacrificed his 
er interest to his passion, 30 Charles, on the other hand, never 
“ sacrificed his passion, or even his humour, to any other consider- 
* ation. : Notwithstanding the near relationship that existed be- 
c tween them, and the support which the duke and his father had 
* afforded to Louis nis in, his exile rile dau hin, there was mutual 
* contempt an betwixt them.§ uke of Burgund 
4 espised the cautious policy of the king, and imputed to the 
* faintness of his courage, that he sought by leagues, purchases, 
c and other indirect means, those advantages which, in his place, 
ec he would have snatched with an armed hand; and he hated him, 
* not only for the ingratitude he had manifested for former kind- 
“© neses, and for personal injuries and imputations which the am- 
“ bassadors of Louis had cast upon him when his father was yet 
ec alive, but also and especially because of the support which he 
“ afforded in secret to the discontented citizens of Ghent, Liege, 
< and other great towns in Flanders. 

4e The contempt and hatred of the duke were retaliated by Louis 
« with equal energy, though he used a thicker veil to conceal his 
‘ sentiments. It was impossible for a man of his profound sagacity 
< not to despise the stubborn obstinacy which never resigned its 
s lun n however fatal perseverance might prove, and the head- 
*¢ long impetuosity which commenced its career without allowing a 
t moment's consideration for the obstacles to be encountered. Yet 
<c the king hated Charles even more than he contemned him, and 
* his scorn and hatred were the more intense that they were 
“ mingled with fear; for he knew that the onset of a mad bull, to 
“ whom he likened the Duke of Burgundy, must ever be formi- 


Self-esteem, in both, with a complete opposition in other qualities, 
would produce this mutual hatred. pl 
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„ dable, though the animal makes it with shut eycs. It was not 
“ alone the wealth of the 1 inces, the discipline of 
cc the warlike inhabitants, and the mass of their crowded ation, 
„ which the king dreaded, for the personal qualities of their leader 
* had also much in them that was dangerous. The very soul of 
er bravery, which he pushed to the verge of rashness and beyond it, 
* po in his expenditure,* splendid in his court, his person, and 
6s his retinue,t in all which he displayed the hereditary magnifi- 
<e cence of the House of Burgundy, Charles the Bold drew into his 
* service almost all the fiery spirits of the age, whose temper was 
< congenial ; and Louis saw too clearly what might be attempted 
f and executed by such a train of desperate resolutes, following a 
* leader of a character as ungovernable as their own. 

“ There was yet another circumstance which increased the ani- 
6 mosity of Louis towards his overgrown vassal; for he owed him 
ce favours which pe ore meant to repay, w was vader oe fre- 
cc quent necessity of temporizing with him, and even of enduring 
er bash of l insolence, injurious to the regal dignity, with- 
* out being able to treat him as other than his < fair cousin of Bur- 
e gun V. . 

As this is a much more open character than that of Louis, 
and the elements of which it is composed much more obvi- 
ous, we have not chosen to interrupt the author's statement 
by a detailed phrenological exposition of the faculties and 
propensities which the sketch mdicates. We prefer, for 
brevity's sake, as well as for the more distinct exhibition of 
the contrast intended, to state what we conceive to have been 
the development of those two princes, as far as the sketches 


of their character here given afford materials. 


Louis. CHARLES. 
1. AMATIVENESS, full, no data. 
3. PHILOPROGENITIVENESS, moderate, do. 
S. CONCENTRATIVENESS, fall, moderate. 
4. ADHEsIVENEsS, probably moderate, full. 
5. ComBATIVENESS, full, very large. 
6. DESTRUCTIVENESS, very large, large. 
7. ComeTRUCTIVENESS, no data, no data. 
8. ACQUISITIVENESS, large, moderate. 
9. SECRETIVENESS, very large, small or moderate. 
10. SELF-ESTEEM, large, very large. 
11. Love OF APPROBATION, small, large. 
a Acquisitiveness, small or moderate. 
+ Ideality, full or large; and love of spprobation, large. 
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Louis. CHARLES. 
13. CAUTIOUSN ESS, large, small, 
13. BENEVOLENCE, small, full. 
14 VENERATION. very large, moderate. 
15. Horx, moderate, full or rather large. 
16. IDEALITY, small, full. 
17. ConscizwrrovusyeEss, small, rather full. 
18. Froanxss, large, large. 
19 to 29. 
Kone e upon the whole large, no data. 
30 to 32. moderate or aaah 
REFLECTIVE 3 small, amal. 
33. IMITATION, probably full, no data. 
34. Woxen, do, do. 


After considering these two characters separately, it may be 
interesting to observe how they conduct themselves towards 
each other when brought into contact, and to see how this 
conduet agrees with the principles of the phrenological sys- 
tem. The visit which Louis made to Charles at Peronne 
in 1468, affords us an opportunity for this, as it does to our 
author, of displaying still farther his knowledge of human 
nature, as manifesting itself in the collisions of strong and 
contending passions. It is not easy to conjecture what could 
induce so prudent a prince as Louis to take a step by which 
he put himself so completely in the power of an exasperated 
rival; but it is probable that he did so, trusting to Charles 's 
romantic honour, which he calculated would not allow him 
to violate the rites of hospitality; and also trusting not a 
little to his own superior sagacity, skill, and command of 
temper; and expecting that, in a personal conference, he 
could not fail to derive, by means of these, some notable ad- 
vantages. He was disappointed, however, in these expecta- 
tions; and soon discovered, that, notwithstanding an external 
appearance of respect and kindness with which he was treat- 
ed by Charles, he was, in reality, looked upon by him with 
the greatest degree of jealousy. This repressed state of 
feeling on the part of Charles was blown into a flame on the 
arrival of news from Liege, by which it appeared that, in- 
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stigated by Louis's emissaries, the subjects of the Duke of 
Burgundy in that quarter had risen against their bishop, as- 
saulted him in his castle at Tongres, and put a great part of 
his retinue to death; and it was even reported that the 
bishop himself was among the number of the slain.* This 
being believed by the duke, he fell into a violent passion 
against the king—charged him with a design of deluding 
him in coming thither—ordered the gates both of the town 
and castle to be shut ; and caused Louis to be lodged near 
a certain tower where one of his predecessors had been put 
to death. All this, of course, threw Louis into the greatest 
anxiety and alarm, and it required all his courage, coolness, 
and address, to extricate him from so unpleasant a situation ; 
nor did he accomplish this without making some important 
sacrifices, and disavowing all that had been done by his emis- 
saries at Liege. The different scenes which are supposed to 
take place at this time between the rival princes, particularly 
upon the arrival of the news from Liege, and the first explo- 
sion of Charles's wrath on hearing it, are described with a 
graphic force and effect which few writers could have 
equalled. 
We have first an interview between Louis and Charles, in 
-which the king, in a half-serious half-bantering manner, en- 
deavours to bring round the duke to his purposes, and in 
which we are told he performed the part of a prudent pilot, 
and “ seemed to sound with the utmost address and preci- 
6 sion the depths and shallows of his rival's mind and tem- 
cc per, and manifested neither doubt nor fear when the result 
ce of his experiments discovered much more of sunken rocks 
- and of dangerous shoals than of safe anchorage.” The 
rivals then retired, after a day wearisome and unsatisfactory 
to both—the king to ruminate on farther schemes the duke 
to visit on his courtiers and attendants that repressed rage 


œ This account, which is given b Comines as a merely, is assumed as 
true in the novel, where there is a detail of the actual slaughter of the bishop 
given in all ite horror. 
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to which he durst not, or did not choose, to give vent in the 
presenee of his superior. Next day, after a review and a 
boar- hunt, in the course of which Louis continued steadily 
to pursue the true objects of his visit, in conciliating and se- 
curing to his interest both the highest and the lowest ad- · 
visers and adherents of the Burgundian chief; —an entertain- 
ment is given more splendid than any which had yet taken 
place, in which Charles displays at once his on wealth and 
the number of his retainers; and at the same time treats 
Louis with all the external observances and ceremony due to 
his master and liege lord. In the midst of the feast, Charles 
is informed of the arrival of Crevecœur with intelligence of 
importance from the territory of Liege; but the nature of 
this intelligence, from the fear of his violent temper, is at first 
carefully concealed, -a concealment which has only the ef- 
fect to drive the duke to the last degree of impatience. Se- 
veral excuses are then made for the non-appearance of Cre- 
vecæur in person; that he wished to change his dress; that 
he wished to communicate his news at a private audience. 

Teste. die, my lord king,’ said Charles, ‘ this is ever the wa 
„ our counsellors serve us—If they have got hold of aught whi 
they consider as important for our ear, they look as grave upon the 
“ matter, and are as proud of their burthen asan ass of a new pack- 
 saddle.—Some one bid Crevecceur come to us directly — He comes 
“ from the frontiers of Liege, and we, at least (he laid some empha- 
“ sis on the pronoun), have no secrets in that quarter which we 
“ would shun to have proclaimed before the assembled world.’ 

All perceived that the duke had drunk sọ much wine as to in- 
“ crease the native obstinacy of his disposition; and, though many 
* would willingly have suggested that the present was neither a time 
“ for hearing news, nor for taking counsel, yet all knew the impetu- 
“t osity of his temper too well to venture on farther interference, and 
* sat in anxious expectation of the tidings which the count might 
4 have to communicate. 

looking eagerly to the dcor, aiin teren of impatience, while 
* looki to the door, as if in a rt of impatience, while 
“ the guests mat with their eyes bent on the table, 1 if to conceal 
“ their curiosity and anxiety. Louis alone maintaining perfect 
“ composure, continued his conversation alternately with the grand 
* carver and with the jester. 

At length Crerecœur entered, and was presently saluted by the 
“harried question of his master, What news from Liege and Bra- 
“ bant, Sir Count ?— The report of your arrival has chased mirth 
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ss from our table; we hope your actual presence will bring it beck 
c to Us. x 

« «My liege and master,’ answered the count, in a firm, but me- 
« Iancholy tone, the news which I bring you are fitter for the coun- 
4 cil-board than the feasting-table.’ 

«< Out with them, man, if they were wings from Antichrist,’ 
4 eaid the duke; but I can guess them—the Liegeois are again in 
“ mutiny.’ 

«ce Á are, my lord,’ said Crevecceur, very gravely.’ 

ace there, man, said the duke, I have hit at once on what 
4 you have been so much afraid to mention to me—the hare-brain- 
“ ed burghers are again in arms. It could not be in a better time, 
< for we may at present have the advice of our own Suzerain,’ bow- 
ec ing to King Louis, with eyes which spoke the most bitter, though 
ce , resentment, ‘to teach us how such mutineers should 
“ be dealt with. Hast thou more news in thy packet? Out 
<“ with them, and then answer for yourself why you went not for- 
cc ward to assist the bishop.’ 

cc c My lord, the farther tidings are heavy for me to tell, and will 
66 be afflicting to you to hear.—No aid of mine, or of living chivalry, 
se could have availed the excellent prelate. William de la Marck, 
s united with the insurgent Liegeots, has taken his castle of Schone 
ec waldt, and murdered him in his own hall.“ 

«s < Murdered kim!’ repeated the duke, in a deep and low tone, 
ce but which nevertheless was heard from the one end of the hall in 
< which they were assembled to the other; thou hast been impose 
ed upon, Creveceur, by some wild report—it is impossible.’ 

aes ! my lord,’ said the count, ‘I have it from an eye-witness, 
“an archer of the ing of France’s Scottish Guard, who was in 
r the hall when the m was committed by William de la Marck’s 
6 2 


order. 

s ¢ And who was doubtless aiding and abetting in the horrible sa- 
* crilege,’ said the duke, starting up and stamping with his foot with 
« such fury, that be dashed in pieces the footstool which was placed 
© before him. Bar the doors of this hall, gentlemien—secure the 
 windows—let no s stir from his seat, upon pain of instant 
cc death !—Gentlemen of my chamber, draw your swords. And, 
* turning upon Louis, hè advanced his own hand slowly and deli- 
„ berately to the hilt of his wgon, while the king, without either 
“ shewing fear or assuming a defensive posture, only said, 

„These news, fair cousin, have staggered your reason. 

No! replied the duke, in a terrible tone, but they have awak- 
* ened a just resentment, which I have too long to be stifled 
. by trivial considerations of circumstance and place. Murderer of 
“thy brother !—rebel against thy parent !—tyrant over thy sub- 
«e jects !—treacherous ally !—perjured king !—dishonoured gentle- 
“ man !—thou art in my power, and I thank God for it.’ 

we ¢ Rather thank my folly,’ said the king; ‘ for, when we met on 
equal terms at Montl’hery, methinks you wished yourself farther 
ee from we than we are now. , l 
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ee The duke still held his hand on the hilt of his sword, but 
‘ refrained to draw his „ or to strike a foe who offered no 
“£ sort of resistance which could in anywise provoke violence. 

Meantime wild and general i ead itself through the 
“hall. The doors were now fastened and guarded at the order 
cc of the duke; but several of the French nobles, few as they were 
ee in number, started from their seats, and prepared for the defence 
« of their sovereign. ” 

It is needless to quote the rest of the scene, which is 
equally characteristic, and naturally described. Our readers 
know that it ends in the gentlemen of the French party 
yielding to superior force, and Louis himself being placed 
under arrest, and sent, under a strong guard, with only six 
attendants, to the confinement of a dungeon. 

The behaviour of the king after he is put in confinement, 
the choice he made of persons to attend him, his resolution 
to hang the astrologer in his prison, his prayer to Our 
Lady of Clery to forgive him for this meditated offence, and 
the manner in which the consulter of the stars contrived to 
slip his neck out of the noose that was prepared for him, 
are among the most amusing and interesting parts of the 
book, and correspond exactly with what we already know 
of the monarch’s character. But it is more to our purpose 
to attend to the behaviour of Charles, whom the circum- 
stances that had taken place seem to have affected more 
strongly than even Louis himeelf. 

“ He refused to throw off his clothes, or to make any prepara- 
4 tion for sleep ; but spent the night in a violent soa succession o the 
e most strong passions. In some x e incesaan 
“ to his attendants so thick and rabidly, that they were really afraid 
* his senses would give way; choosing for his theme the merits and 
„the kindness of the murdered Bishop of Liege, and re- 
se calling all the instances of mutual kindness, affection, and confi- 
“ dence which had passed between them, until he had worked 
* himself into such a transport of grief, that he threw himself upon 
4 his face on the bed, and seemed ready to choke with the sobs and 
“ tears which he endeavoured to stifle. Then starting from the 
* couch, he gave vent at once to another and more furious mood, 
“and traversed the room hastily, uttering iucoherent threats, and 
2 ns canton de rel: ant Gere. 
“ ing to his customary action, he inv int George, 
“ Saint Andrew, and whomever else he held most holy, to bear 
“ witnem, that he would take bloody vengeance on De la Marck, 
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of the character—large combativencss, destructiveness, and 
self-esteem, for the ather. But it is not more contrary to 
phrenology, than to ali the rules of just philosophizing, to 
conclude, that the same mental quality which gives rise to 
the one of these manifestations, also originates the other. 
Were that the case, the tiger would be the most loving as 
well as the most ferocious of animals, and the kindness and 
benevolence of Herman Pavillon must have yielded, by 
fifty degrees, to those of that warm-tempered gentleman 
William de la Marck. 

We have no right to be angry with this author for his not 
being a phrenologist, and for his refusing to adopt the system 
which we advocate ; but we do think ourselves entitled to 
complain that this gifted writer, who possesses so much the 
talent (when he chooses to exert it) of giving to humble 
merit the deserved assistance of a little well-timed applause, 
the value of which is no doubt duly appreciated, should so 
far depart from his usual style of courtesy, in one instance, 
as to indulge, as he does, in certain little hits against us and 
our system, which do us no manner of harm, and only shew 
that he is utterly ignorant of what our system really is, what 
are the proofs upon which it is founded, and what are the ob- 
jects and purposes to which it may be applied. In the work 
which we have been considering, he has thought fit to com- 
pare our science to the ancient and venerable art of palmis- 
try; and, in its more youthful successor, the sheets of 
which are yet hardly dry, he has chosen to refer to the con- 
sideration of the craniologists * the well-known cases of 
those men of undoubted benevolence of character and dis- 
“ position, whose principal delight was to see a miserable 
« criminal degraded alike by his previous crimes and the 
« sentence which he had incurred, conclude a vicious and 


@ It is proper that we say a word on the affectation of using this misnomer, 
which the phrenologists have so disclaimed. It resembles the wretched 
Vanity which induces people to e names of those they wish to treat as 


„And if his name be George, D'R call him Peter. Kue Jonn. 
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« wretched life by an ignominious and cruel death.” If this 
is intended as a sarcasm, it is a sarcasm on human nature, and 
glances pointless from the phrenologists, who did not make 
the character which their system serves to explain; and is, in- 
deed, a direct tribute to their system, while it admits that the 
anomaly in question seems “ to defy all the researches of the 
‘¢ ethic philosopher.” 


ARTICLE III. 


DUGALD 8TEWART, ESQ. ON MILTON'S GARDEN OF EDEN. 


Tus application of phrenology, as an analytic instrument, 
has interested many of our readers; but the phrenologists 
cannot boast of the honour of originating this use of the 
philosophy of mind. Long before our science had raised 
its head, Mr Stewart had presented his readers with an 
analysis of the powers necessary to the conception of Mil- 
ton’s Garden of Eden. 

In his“ Outlines of Moral Philosophy, Part I.” he says, 


“ The most i t of these (the intellectual powers of man) 
“ are comprehended in the following enumeratign : 
1. Consciousness. « 6. Association of ideas, 
2. Powers of external per- J. Memory. 

ception. * 8. Imagination. 

. Attention. “9. Powers of judgment and 
“ 4, Conception. reasoning. 
5. Abstraction. 

«e Besides these intellectual faculties,’ continues Mr Stewart, 
“ which in some are common to the whole species, there are 


“ other more complicated powers or capacities which are grad 

6 formed by particular of study or of business. Such are the 
“ POWER of TASTE, a GENIUS for poetry, for PAINTING, 
“ for music, for MaTHEMATICS; with all the various intellectual 

& habits acquired in the different professions of life.” 


Here, then, IMAGINATION is mentioned as a “ faculty 
in some degree common to the whole species; and TASTE 
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as a “ power gradually formed by particular habits of study 
or of business.” 

In the Elements of the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind,“ chap. vi. sect. 1. Mr Stewart states, that 


** what we call the pee of imagination, is NoT the gift of nature, 
“ but the result of acquired habits, aided by favourable circum- 
ce stances. It is NoT an original endowment of the mind, but an 
ACCOMPLISHMENT formed by experience and situation, and which, 
es in its different gradations, fills up all the interval between the 
te first efforts of untutored genius and the sublime creations of 
“ Raphael or of Milton.” 


As this doctrine concerning imagination appears to differ 
from that previously cited, we hold the last passage, which 
is the most elaborately written, to contain Mr Stewart’s pro- 
foundest views on this part of our constitution. According 
to him, therefore, neither TASTE nor IMAGINATION is the 
gift of nature; but both are formed and acquired by 


habits. 
The following is his analysis of the faculties which con- 
tributed to the formation of Milton’s Garden of Eden : 


6 Let us consider,” says he, “ the steps by which Milton must 
« have proceeded in creating his imaginary Garden of Eden. When 
* he first proposed to himself that su ject of description, it is rea- 
ce sonable to suppose, thut a variety of the most striking scenes which 
« he had seen crowded into his mind. The association of ideas 
“ suggested them, and the power of CONCEPTION Placed each of 
“ them before him with all its beauties and imperfections. In every 
<“ natural scene, if we destine it for any particular purpose, there 
“ are defects and redundancies, which art may sometimes, but can- 
4 not always correct. But the power of nmaGInaTIon is unlimited. 
4 She can create and annihilate, and dispose, at pleasure, her woods, 
4 her rocks, her rivers. Milton, accordingly, would not copy his 
Eden from any one scene, but would select from each the features 
« which were moet eminently beautiful. The power of ABSTRACTION 
« enabled him to make the separation, and Taste directed him in 
< the selection. Thus he was furnished with his materials; by a 
« skilful combination of which he has created a landscape, more 
ce perfect, probably in all its parts, than was ever realized in nature; 
« and certainly very different from any thing which this country 
ec exhibited at the period when he wrote.” (Elements of the Philo- 
sophy of the Human Mind, chap. vii. sect. 1.) 


The Garden of Eden, then, was created by Milton by 
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the aid of the powers of ASSOCIATION, CONCEPTION, AB- 
STRACTION, IMAGINATION, and Taste. Of these the. first 
three are possessed by the whole human race; and Milton's 
‘superiority in the last two was the result of his ‘ particular 
‘ habits of study or of business.” Hence it seems to us to 
follow, that any individual who possessed the three primi- 
tive faculties of. association, conception, and abstraction, 
in the same degree as Milton, might have acquired his 
habits, and by these have formed powers of imagination 
and taste equally admirable, and then have written the 
Garden of Eden, or even Paradise Lost itself, if he had 
happened to turn his attention that way. Now, the phreno- 
logist would form a different theory. He perceives in Para- 
dise Lost manifestations of Ideality, of great. reflecting 
faculties, and much Veneration, together with Language, In- 
dividuality, Locality, and other powers; and he would infer, 
that the poem itself, and even the description of the Garden 
of Eden in particular, was the result of the activity of these 
faculties, improved by exercise and education, and that 
without these natural gifts, Milton’s habits could not have 
been acquired, nor similar manifestations of intellect pro- 
duced. 

To elucidate the value of Mr Stewart’s theory and ours, 
we may compare with Milton an author in whom the pri- 
mitive faculties of association, conception, and abstraction 
will be generally admitted to have been equal in vigour and 
cultivation, and see whether he could have been trained to 
write such a poem. Locke will serve as an example. In 
the three original powers in question, he appears to have 
been fully equal to Milton. In vigour of conception, scope 
of association, and intensity of abstraction, the Essay on the 
Human Understanding may be placed in the opposite scale 
with Paradise Lost, without danger of depreciation. Equal 
taste and imagination certainly are not displayed in it; but 
according to Mr Stewart, Locke, by -possessing the primi- 
tive powers, could have acquired these secondary qualities, 

Vor. I.—No II. 0 
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and rivalled Milton in the very points in which he is reckoned 
almost inimitable a 

In the portraits of Locke we perceive a great develop- 
ment of the organs of Comparison and Causality, with rather 
a deficiency of Ideality ; in those of Milton, on the other 
hand, we see the “ fair large front” indicating Comparison 
and Causality equal to Locke's, with much larger organs of 
Ideality. To Locke we would ascribe, also, great Concen- 
trativeness and Conscientiousness ; and in Milton's portraits 
we distinctly perceive Veneration, in addition to Ideality, 
largely developed. 

We infer, that the heads of both were large; for great 
sive of brain would be necessary to that powerful energy 
by which they are equally distinguished. Locke must have 
been conscious of this quality, when he contemplated the 
overthrow of the philosophy of his age; and Milton dis 
played it, in an eminent degree, when he characterized his 
song as one 


* That with no middle fight in rs to soar 
Above the ASnian mount, while it 


ce Things unatiompted yet in prom or rhyme.” 

The combination of Concentrativeness with Causality and 
Comparison in Locke, would give him the great capacity 
for abstract and concentrated thinking, and that compre- 
hensiveness and depth of understanding, for which he is se 
justly celebrated. Conscientiousness would inspire him with 
that ardent love of trath which constitutes fundamental 
element in a philosophic mind, and shines conspicuously in 
all his works; while a deficiency in Ideality would unfit him 
for extensive flights of imagination, and permit his intellect 
to follow, undistractedly, its natural bent towards solid and 
useful investigation: in preference to ornamental description 
or sublime invention. Education would furnish his faculties 
with ideas, which constitute the materiel of thought; and 
exervise would educe their native vigour, and preserve it 
unimpeired until disease or the chills of age benumbed the 
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brain. The Essay on the Human Understanding would be 
the result of those faculties and circumstances combined, 

Comparison and Causality would confer on Milton depth, 
scope, and vigour of intellect, not inferior to Locke's; 
while Ideality, largely developed, would carry him far as 
the wide diurnal space beyond and above the region of 
Locke’s imaginings; and his powerful Veneration would 
prompt him to seek for gratification of his feelings amid the 
glories which surround the Almighty’s throne. This com- 
bination, with much of the faculties of Language and Tune, 
would constitute the natural elements of Milton's genius; 
and to a capacity for improvement by education, exercise, 
and travel, equal to Locke's, it would add a susceptibility 
of elevated emotion, and a consequent power of forming 
vast, splendid, and lovely conceptions, altogether unattain- 
able by the latter by any “ habits of study or of business. „ 
Thus endowed, Milton’s mind would be adequate to the 
conception and execution of that stupendous poem, the 
melody, and taste, and beauty of which ane surpassed only 
by its grandeur and magnificence. The Garden of Eden 
would owe its origin principally to Locality, Order, Colouring, 
and ideality. Individuality and Comparison appear not only 
tohave supplied particular illustrations of exquisite elegance 
aad beauty, but also to have suggested some allusions to 
heathen mythology, and incidents of common life, neither 
dignified, appropriate, nor refined. 

‘These remarks are offered not as a complete analysis of 
the genius of these two illustrious men, but merely as an 
elucidation of the difference between the metaphysical and 
phrenological modes of aeconnting for their productions. 
To us the latter appears, in the present instance, to make 
the mearer approach to nature and the common apprehen- 


© The busts and of Bacon a development of 

of „ and over all his works this faculty sheds a 
brilkant aad jon. Lacke ksin in sonne degre vigour, 
scope, and of thought; but he is immeasurably in that gor- 
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sions of mankind; but Mr Stewart has said, Is there no 
“ Arbuthnot now to chastise the follies of our craniologists?” 
And he is a great philosopher! The world must decide be- 
tween us. 


ARTICLE IV. 


SECOND DIALOGUE BETWEEN A PHILOSOPHER OF THE OLD 
SCHOOL AND A PHRENOLOGIST. 


Phren. In our last conversation we discussed the princi- 
ples of Phrenology. Have you considered these, and are 
you prepared to admit their truth, or to overthrow them by 
philosophical objections ? 

Phil. Indeed I have given them very little consideration. 
The world has gone on well enough with the philosophy of 
mind it already possesses, which, besides, is consecrated by 
great and venerable names, while your system has neither 
symmetry of structure, beauty of arrangement, nor the suf- 
frages of the learned to recommend it. Its votaries are all 
third-rate men—persons without scientific or philosophical 
reputations. You are not entitled, therefore, to challenge 
the regard of those who have higher studies to occupy 
their attention. You complain that they only ridicule and 
abuse you, and do not venture to challenge your principles 
or refute your facts; but you do not yet stand high enough 
in their esteem to give you a right to expect any other 
treatment. Since I last conversed with you, therefore, I 
have not thought at all of the subject, farther than taking an 
occasional laugh at it with the ladies in the drawing-room. 

Phren. Ferdinand of Spain thinks the world goes on ad- 
mirably without liberty, and the Grand Turk conceives his 
people to be blessed by ignorance ;—if you belong to their 
school, and imagine knowledge to be of no value, because 
men can eat, drink, and sleep, without it, I rejoice that the 
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old philosophy continues to be honoured by your support. 
The admirers of the new system reckon no moral or physical 
truth unimportant, just because it is necessarily of divine 
origin. Besides, you are deciding without examination, 
and consequently without knowledge, that there is no sym- 
metry or beauty in phrenology. It possesses these attributes 
in the highest degree; for Nature is ever beautiful and har- 
monious. You smile at this assertion; but you have no 
authority for the opposite opinion. You are aware, moreover, 
that all great discoveries have been treated with derision at 
their first announcement. It is little more than ten years 
since I heard a celebrated poetical baronet play off more 
bad jokes against an ingenious gentleman, who asserted the 
possibility of lighting London with gas, than he has uttered 
even against phrenology itself; and yet London is now 
lighted in the way then ridiculed ; —aye, and the baronet’s 
house, too, shines in all the splendour of gas-illumination ! 

Phil. I grant that the ridicule with which phrenology has 
been treated argues nothing against it, and proves only its 
wide departure from preconceived ideas ; but you have not 
answered my remark, that there are no distinguished names 
among the votaries of your doctrine, the weight of whose 
reputation might afford some reason for condescending to ex- 
amine it. ` 

Phren. You have admitted its novelty; and you are 
aware that men who possess reputation in physiology or men- 
tal philosophy would appear to lose rather than gain renown, 
were they to confess their present ignorance of the functions 
of the brain and the philogophy of mind, an almost necessary 
prelude to their adoption of phrenology; and the subject does 
not lie directly in the department of other scientific men. In 
this manner it happens, oddly enough, that those who are most 
directly called upon by their situation to examine the science, 
are precisely those to whom its triumph would prove most hu- 
miliating. Locke humorously observes on a similar occasion, 
„Would it not be an insufferable thing for a learned profess- 
“ or, and that which his scarlet would blush at, to have his 
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authority of forty years standing, wrought out of hard 
‘ rock, Greek and Latin, with no small expense of time and 
* candle, and confirmed by general tradition and a reverend 
„ beard, in an instant overturned by an upstart novelist? 
Can any one expect that he should be made to confess, 
that what he taught his scholars thirty years ago was all 
sé error and mistake, and that he sold them hard words at a 
very dear rate? What probabilities, I say, are sufficient to 
„ prevail in such a case? And who ever, by the most co- 
gent arguments, will be prevailed with to disrobe himself 
at once of all his old opinions and pretences to knowledge 
“ and learning, which with hard study he hath all his time 
„ been labouring for, and turn himself out stark-naked in 
quest of fresh notions? All the arguments that can be 
used will be as little able to prevail as the wind did with 
“ the traveller to part with his cloak, which he held only 
ec the faster“ Human nature, sir, is the same now as in 
the days of Locke. 

Phil. Your allusions, sir, are impertinent. You will 
never convert mankind to phrenology by such means. 

Phron. Pardon, sir; I made no individual applica- 
tion of these remarke. There is, however, another an- 
swer to your observations, to which I solicit your atten- 
tion. Some individuals are born princes, dukes, or even 
field-marshals; but I am not aware that it has yet been an- 
nounced that any lady was delivered of a child of genius, or 
of an infant of established reputation. These titles must be 
gained by the display of qualities which merit them ; but if 
an individual quit the beaten track pursued by the philoso- 
phers of his day, and introduce any discovery, although 
equally stupendous and new, do you not perceive that his 
reputation is necessarily involved in ite merits? Harvey was 
not a great man before he discovered the cireulation of the 
blood, but became such in consequence of having done so. 


o Book iv. e 90, § Il. 
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What was Shakspeare before the magnificence of his genina 
was justly appreciated? The suthor of Kenilworth represents 
him attending as a humble and comparatively obseure suitor 
at the court of Queen Elizabeth, and receiving a mark of 
favour in an Ah! Will Shakspeare, are you there ?” And 
he most appropriately remarks, that here the immortal peid 
homage to the mortal. Who would now exchange the great- 
ness of Shakspeare for the splendour of the proudest lord 
that bowed before the Maiden Queen? Or imagine to your- 
self Galileo, such as he was in reality, a feeble old man, 
humble in rank, destitute of political power, unprotected 
by the countenance or alliance of the great, poor, in short, 
in every thing except the splendid gifts of a profound, origi- 
nal, and comprehensive genius—and conceive him placed at 
the bar of the Roman pontiff and the seven cardinals, wen 
terrible in power, invested with authority to torture and kill 
in this world, and, sa was thea believed, to damn through 
eternity; men magnificent in wealth, and arrogant in the 
imaginary possession of all the wisdom of their ege—and say 
who was then great in reputation—Galileo or his judges? 
And who is now the idol of posterity—the old man or his 
persecutors? The case will be the same with Gall. If his 
discoveries of the functions of the brain, and of the philoso- 
phy of the mind, stand the test of examination, and prove to 
be a correct interpretation of nature, they will surpass, ia 
substantial importance to mankind, the discoveries even of 
Harvey, Newton, or Galileo; and this age will in conse- 
quence be rendered more illustrious by the introduction of 
phrenology, than by the butcheries of Bucnaperte, or the vie- 
tories of Wellington. Finally, the assertion that no men of 
vote have embraced phresology, is not supported by fact. 
In the New Monthly Magasine for January 1823, it is said, 
“There are many men here (Paris) amongst the most 
eminent for their medical and physiological knowledge, 
“ who, though differing widely upon other scientific topics, 
yet agree in saying, that there is much not only of proba- 
“ bility, bet of truth, in the system of Dr Gall.” It is 
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known, too, that several of the most eminent divines of the 
Scotish church make no secret of their attachment to the 
science. Besides, the writings of the phrenologists will bear 
a comparison in point of skill, extent of information, cor- 
rectness of logic, and profundity of thought, with those of 
the most eminent of their opponents. 

Phil. There may be some truth in these observations, but 
what I principally alluded to is the fact, that all the disciples 
of phrenology are persons ignorant of anatomy and physio- 
logy. You delude lawyers, divines, and merchants, who 
know nothing about the brain; but all medical men, and 
especially teachers of anatomy, are so well aware of the fal- 
lacy of your doctrines, that you make no impression on 
them. They laugh at your discoveries as dreams. 

Phren. This objection, like many others, is remarkable 
more for boldness than truth. In our last conversation I 
demonstrated the unavoidable ignorance of medical gentle- 
men of the old school regarding the functions of the brain, 
and you may easily satisfy yourself by a little inquiry that 
this representation was correct. For my own part, before 
adopting phrenology, I saw Dr Monro, Dr Barclay, and 
other anatomical professors, dissect the brain repeatedly, and 
heard them declare its functions to be an enigma, and ac- 
knowledge that their whole information concerning it con- 
sisted of names without meaning.” This circumstance, 
therefore, puts the whole faculty, who have not studied phre- 
nologically, completely out of the field as authorities. The 
Jaci, however, is the very reverse of what you state. Drs 
Gall and Spursheim are now pretty generally admitted to 
be admirable anatomists of the brain, even by those who 
disavow their physiology ; and in the list of the Phrenolo- 
gical Society, out of 86 members you will find 18 doc- 
tors in medicine, and 11 surgeons, a proportion consider- 
ably larger than that of the medical profession to society in 


Phil. This is a vain discussion, and I do not desire to 
prosecute it farther. Seriously speaking, I would study 
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your system did I not see insuperable difficulties and ob- 
jecti 

Phren. Will you be pleased to state them; for I always 
learn something from conversation with a candid and intel- 
ligent opponent. 

Phil. Your whole system of separate faculties appears to 
me unsound. The mind, so far as consciousness is concern- 
ed, is single, and the phrenological faculties are distinguished 
from one another only by the kinds of external objects with 
which they are conversant ; your faculty of locality, for ex- 
ample, is only the mind attending to relative position; and 
your faculty of colouring is the mind attending to the rays 
of light. Now, you might as well say that there is one ear 
for sharp sounds and another for flat. The question be- 
tween you and the metaphysicians is one of nomenclature 
merely. 

Phren. You imagine, then, that Drs Gall and Spurzheim 
merely surveyed the different objects on which the mind is 
employed, and conceived the idea of forming them into 
classes; and by a kind of metaphysical fiction, adopted, for 
the sake of laying the basis of a theory, called the acts of 
the mind, when employed on these different classes, FAcuL- 
Tres, and gave each faculty the name of the external objects 
on which it is supposed to be employed ? 

Phil. Certainly I do understand the matter 80. Have you 
any different view of it? 

Phren. The basis of the theory would be gratuitous, and 
the whole system merely an emanation of human thought, 
if these views were correct. They are very wide of the 

_ truth. I shall explain what is meant in phrenology by a fa- 
culty; and the difference between the metaphysical and 
phrenological views of it. In popular language, FACULTY 
is nearly synonymous with POWER or. capacity ; but not 
with ACT or staTE. Nevertheless Dr Thomas Brown has 
lately shewn, that the faculties of the metaphysicians are 
merely names for different states of the mind, and not dif- 
ferent powers. The mind perceiving is in one state accord- 
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ing to him, the mind conceiving im another, and the mind 
judging or reasoning in a third. Accordingly, he says that 
the philosophy of mind consists in an analysis of all the 
states in which it is capable of existing, and of the causes of 
these states; and that the words Faculties and Powers de- 
signate only certain states in which the mind exists on parti- 

Phil. This is a correct and comprehensive statement of 
what every student understands to be the true principles of 
mental philosophy. 

Phren. Favour me now with a few minutes’ attention 
The mind, considered as a general power existing in different 
states, may be likened to a wind-instrument with only one 
form of apparatus for emitting eound,—a trumpet for ex- 
ample. If exeited with one degree of force it emits one 
kind of note, which is the result of the metal being in a cer- 
tain state. If excited with another degree of force, it emits 
another kind of note, and this is the consequence of the 
metal being in another state. The number of notes that 
may be produced will be as great as the variety of states 
into which the metal may be excited by every possible im. 
pulse of wind. Now, suppose the first note to be Percep. 
tion, the second Conception, and so on, the analogy betwixt 
the instrument and the mind may be carried to an indefinite 
length, each state of the trumpet, and each note resulting 
from it, corresponding to a state of the mind, and to the 
mental act which proceeds from it. 

Phil, You illustrate well, and seem to comprehend the 
metaphysical theory perfectly. I am impatient to hear how 
you will elucidate and support your own. 

Phren. 1 would liken the mind to another musical instru- 
ment—-a piano. forte, having various strings. The first 
string is excited, and a certain note is produced ;. the 
second is excited, and another note swells upon the ear. 
Each note, it is true, results from the instrument being in a 
particular state, but it cannot exist in the state which pro- 
duced the first note without the first string ; nor in the state 
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which produced the second note without the second string; 
and so forth. The trumpet represents the mind as conceiv- 
ed by the metaphysicians ; the piano-forte shadows it forth 
as apprehended by the phrenologists. 

Phil. I conceive the distinction; but your supposition is 
a mere gratuitous hypothesis—the other is supported by the 
evidence of consciousness. You cannot shew that the mind 
really acts by distinct faculties, as the piano-forte emits dif- 
ferent sounds through the excitement of different strings. 

Phren. I think it possible to do so. Suppose that you 
had never seen either a trumpet or piano-forte, nor heard 
them described,—that they were played in your presence 
behind a screen, and you were required, from the mere 
notes emitted by each, to form a theory of its mechanism, 
could you be sanguine in your hopes of success in the 
attempt ? 

Phil. No! certainly I would not.— Imagine the performer 
on the piano-forte to sound every variety of note which the 
instrument was capable of producing, what a task would it 
be for an observer to attend to such fleeting entities as the 
notes, and analyse them—-to arrange them into classes ac- 
cording to their resemblances or differences, and to give 
each class a name indicative of its distinctive qualities! 
Even after he had been successful in such an analysis, on 
what principle could he determine whether the sounds pro- 
ceeded from a simple instrument in different states like the 
trumpet, or from different parts of a compound machine 
Eke the piano? Or allow that even the latter point was de- 
termined, what would be the chances in his favour that 
the divisions of his classes would correspond to the number 
of the strings, and that each note would be allotted to the 
string which produced it? In the present state of the hu- 
man mind such an analysis is impossible. 

. Phwen. Here again we are agreed; but this is precisely 
what the metaphysicians have been attempting, and their suc- 
pess has been what you describe. 

Phil. I do not comprehend you. Be pleased to explain. 
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Phren. The mind is conscious of existing in various states, 
but it has no consciousness of the instruments by means of 
which it enters into them; and yet, until the classification of 
its states shall correspond with the divisions of its organs, 
the philosophy of mind will be equally wide of nature, as 
the description of a piano-forte drawn up from an analysis of 
its notes would be different from one founded on an examin- 
ation of the instrument itself. 

Phil. You are still enigmatical. I am interested in your 
observations, and desire to understand you. 

Phren. If you were permitted to approach the piano. forte, 
and to try experimentally what notes could be produced from 
it by striking its various strings, or to see the performer 
touching its various keys, would you understand the theory 
of the production of its notes better ? 

Phil. Undoubtedly; but how does this bear upon the 
point under discussion ? 

Phren. A philosopher sitting in his closet, and reflecting 
on what passes in his own mind, is like a person studying 
the theory of a musical instrument by attending to its notes ; 
the latter hears only notes succeeding notes, and has no pal- 
_ pable circumstance to inform him whether they are pro- 
duced by a simple or a compound instrument. The former 
is conscious only of feelings and thoughts, but can discover 
no theory of their production. ` The inquirer, on the other 
hand, who studies man in society, resembles the person who 
approaches the instrument and examines narrowly its struc- 
ture, and makes it sound while he observes it. By reflect- 
ing on the acts performed by the mind in perceiving relative 
position and colours, you say that you discover no circum- 
stance to lead you to believe that the one is attributable to 
a faculty of locality, and the other to a faculty of colouring ; 
but if you attend to the experience of Mr James Milne, 
whose case is recited in the Phrenological Transactions, p. 
222, you will find that he is unable to distinguish shades, 
while he has an acute perception of relative position; and it 
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is added, that the organ of Colouring is small in his head, 
while that of Locality is fully developed : you are now as it 
were examining the instrument while you observe its per- 
formance. 

Phil. I comprehend your illustration, and, as I desire only 
to find the truth, I may observe, that although I see no. 
adequate ground, a priori, for assigning locality to one fa- 
culty and colouring to another, neither do I perceive any 
good reason in the nature of these mental acts to deny that 
the case may be as you state ;—the acts themselves are dif- 
ferent, just as the feeling of benevolence is different from 
that of cruelty, and therefore they may belong to different 
organs; but it lies with you to prove that they do so. Be- 
sides, what is your exact definition of a faculty ? 

Phren. Your candour and love of truth I never doubted, 
whenever it was possible to surmount the prejudices with 
which your mind had been preoccupied. We admit that 
the burden of proving the truth of phrenology rests with us, 
and all we request is your attention to the evidence. You 
will find some of it in the Phrenological Transactions, part 
in the Phrenological Journal, but Nature herself is the grand 
record of which I would solicit your consideration. The 
best definition of a faculty which I am able to give is this, 
‘a particular mental power connected with a particular part 
“ of the brain as its organ.” 

- Phi. But this conveys no idea of what the particular 
power is? 

Phren. The works on phrenology specify them. Thus, 
Causality is one, and Tune is another. 

Phil. But you call combativeness a faculty, and benevo- 

lence a faculty, and these are mere feelings or states of mind, 
and not powers. 
- Phren. This is one of the errors of the old philosophy. 
Do you ever meet in society with persons who oppose you 
at every step, contradict you in every argument, and main. 
tain a systematic opposition to every proposal submitted to 
their consideration ? 
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Phil, Yes, I do, and this variety of character is admitted 
in ecripture. The apostle speaks of men who through strife 
preached Christ crucified. 

Phren. Whether, then, is it more correct to view those 
persons as possessing an active impulse or propensity prompt- 
ing them to opposition in general, without requiring any 
hostile aggressions to call it into activity, or to consider their 
minds as only susceptible of entering into the state of oppo- 
sition when external circumstances cali for it? Which opin- 
ion is best supported by facts,—that which regards comba- 
tiveness as a disposition, a tendency, an instinct, in such 
minds, or merely a state which may be induced like any 
other state, but which exerts no active influence over their 
conduct ? 

Phil. I am disposed to admit there is some colour of plau- 
sibility in your remarks. 

Phren. But I might go farther. One great evil produced 
by the metaphysical mode of philosophizing is, that too nar- 
row a view is taken of the general constitution of the mind. 
If the metaphysician can discover any plausible explanation 
of a particular mental phenomenon, he never conceives him- 
self called on to consider how his theory concerning it ac- 
cords with other facts regarding the mental powers, or with 
human nature in general. For example, when he gravely 
tells you, “ that he regards every intellectual operation as a 
« general result of our spiritual nature; and that metaphy- 
66 sics draws no line of separation between intellect, faculty, 
“ and feeling,“ he does not imagine himself called upon to 
reconcile with this statement the notorious facts, that same 
men have strong feelings and weak intellects, or, vice versa, 
thet others possess particular feelings in a powerful degree, 
while they are almost insensible to others; or that ane intel- 
lectual faculty is found deficient, and all the others eminent- 
ly energetic, in the same individual. Or, again, when the 
metaphysical opponent adds, that “nothing can be more 
. monstrous than to talk ef the propagation of an intellec- 
“ tual power,” he does not think. it necessary 60 grapple 
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with Dr Gregory's statement to the same effect, in the fol- 
lowing words :—=“ Hujusmodi varietates non corporis modo, 
s yerum et animi quoque, plerumque congenitæ, nonnun- 
ec quam hereditariæ, observantur. Hoc modo parentes sæpè 
‘ in prole reviviscunt ; certé parentibus liberi similes sunt, 
ce non vultum modo et corporis formam, sed animi indolem, 
*“ et virtutes, et vitia. Imperiosa gens Claudia diu Rome 
“ floruit, impigra, ferox, superba; eadem illachrymabilem 
a Tiberium, tristissimum Tyrannum produxit; tandem in 
“ immanem Calligulam, et Claudium, et Agrippinam, ip- 
“ sumque demum Neronem, post sexcentos annos desitura.” 
In short, the metaphysical student has his faculties too much 
warped, and his geld of vision too much limited to a point, 
to discover the bearing of the phenomena of nature on his 
theories, and hence is led into inextricable labyrinths and 
interminable errors. The phrenologist is in a different situ- . 
ation. He discovers that combativeness and destructiveness, 
for example, are powers, by attending to their effects; and 


-he ascertains that they are connected with different organs 


by physical observation ; and then he compares these con- 
clusions with appearances presented to him by the human 
mind in every condition. One individual in society is re- 
markable for deficiency of the combative principle, and ano- 
ther is distinguished for its energy. These facts harmo- 
nize with the existence of a small and large development of 
the organ in different persons, which can be pointed out to 
the senses. The records of insanity describe cases of the 
most dreadful fury without derangement of intellect or even 
of the moral feelings. The connexion of these different 
powers with distinct organs, one of which may become dis- 
eased, and the others remain sound, coincides with this fact. 
The patient of Mr Hood at Kilmarnock® lost the power of 
vecoliecting words and their sigwification, while every other 
faculty of his mmd remained entire; and the doctrine of a 


* Phren. Trans. p. 235. 
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separate faculty and organ of language accords with this de- 
scription ; and all these cases shew, that the idea of a power 
which may become active by internal impulse being connect- 
ed with particular organs, coincides better with the general 
phenomena of mind than the notion that there are no facul- 
ties, but only different states of mind. 

Phil. I now comprehend what you mean by a faculty ; 
but there is another preliminary obstacle to the study of 
phrenology, which appears to me nearly insurmountable ; I 
mean the difficulty of discriminating the intellectual and 
moral character of individuals who are the subjects of ob- 
servation. I do not mean to say that it is impossible to form 
an accurate estimate of a man’s character from his conduct ; 
but I do maintain, that to effect this purpose requires such 
an extensive acquaintance with conduct, and the motives 
which led to it, as may be obtained by any one person 
only in a comparatively small number of cases, and will 
furnish an induction much too limited to serve as the basis 
of any general rules. 

Phren. It is a common mistake to suppose that all the 
organs and faculties were discovered, or are to be demon- 
strated to others, in a single individual. Were this the me- 
thod followed by phrenologists, your objections would be in- 
superable; but nothing can be farther from the truth. They 
state, that each organ and its functions were discovered by 
observation of extreme cases, and are to be proved by such 
alone. Who can hesitate in deciding, for example, that 
Haydn had a great faculty for music, and Mr Sloane,* 
whose mask is to be found in the Phrenological Society's 
Collection, certifies that he scarcely knows one tune from 
another. The talents here are so different, that no deep skill 
is requisite to distinguish them; and therefore the masks of 
these individuals may be contrasted in regard to the organ 
of Tune. You will find the development as different as the 


* Phren, Trans. p. 226. 
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mental manifestations. Again, it is impossible to read the 
literary productions, or to listen to the speeches of Dr Chal- 
mers and Mr Joseph Hume respectively, and entertain a 
moment’s doubt as to which of them manifests most of ideal- 
ity; and masks of their foreheads are to be found, in which 
an equally palpable difference of the organs of ideality ap- 
pears. No person can read the history of King Robert Bruce, 
and doubt that he possessed firmness and courage in an emi- 
nent degree; and in the cast of his skull the indications of the 
organs of these faculties stand prominently forth. The Rev. 
Mr M. mentioned in the Phrenological Transactions, p. 810, 
at a mature age, left a mechanical trade, to study divinity, 
and served asa clergyman for many years thereafter, with dis- 
tinguished piety and zeal. The manifestations of veneration 
are extremely conspicuous; and it is a fact, that in his head 
the organ is largely developed. In the conduct of the boy 
J. G. mentioned in the Transactions, p. 289, the most strik- 
ing indications of cunning and want. of Conscientiousness 
were exhibited, and in his head Secretiveness is found large 
and Conscientiousness small. Now, if in every instance where 
a very decided character, animal, moral, or intellectual, 
comes under your notice, you observe the development of 
the brain, and contrast the organs with which the strong 
manifestations are connected, with a cast of an individual of 
opposite powers or dispositions, you will find the difficulties 
really far less than you imagine. 

Phil. You phrenologists are very ready with your an- 
swera, and those of you who possess a little ingenuity, are 
really extremely plausible in your statements; but then 
your organs compensate one another, and by the help of 
this principle, and a little dexterous metaphysical analysis, 
I know not any character whatever which might not be re- 
coneiled to the tenement in which it is lodged, conformably 
to the rules of the system. . Thus, if we observe an open 
expanded forehead, presenting the organs of the intellectual 
faculties very fully developed, we must not be surprised to 
find the owner of this enviable apparatus deficient in intel- 

Vor. I.—No IT. P 
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lectual improvement, if at the same time the principles of 
action at the back of the head, such as self-esteem, the love 
of approbation, &c. are comparatively weak. A man may 
have the organ of destructiveness very strong; but, if that of 
benevolence or veneration be also powerful, its influence will 
be counteracted. A distinguished professor of this new 
science was lately examining a head in my presence, and 
discovered a great deficiency in the organ of veneration ; 
but this was compensated, he said, by the organs of benevo- 
lence and firmness, which were both very fully developed. 
Such is the strange reasoning which is to be dignified with 
the title of Phrenology, and in comparison of which all the 
speculations of the most eminent philosophers of ancient and 
modern times are “ emptiness.” 

Phren. You state your objections fairly and forcibly, and 
I rejoice to meet with such an opponent. You will recollect 
that the subject of phrenology is Man, and that he is con- 
fessedly an assemblage of contradictions. The greatest of 
poets has said, 

“ O thou goddess, 

“ ‘Thou divine nature, how thyself thou blazon’st 
In these two princely boys! They are gentle 
„As zephyrs blowing below the violet, 

„Not wagging his sweet head; and yet as rough, 
„Their royal blood enchafed, as the rudest wind, 
That by the top doth take the mountain pine, 
„And make him stoop to the vale.” 

Now what does Shakspeare do here, but inform us that 
these boys possessed much combativeness and destructive- 
ness, combined with great benevolence? and yet he re- 
ceives the highest praise for his insight into nature, in 
drawing such a representation of the human mind, while 
the phrenologists, for doing the same thing, are supposed to 
be fools. Is not the sword carried before the King? and 
what is it but an emblem of destructiveness, ready to fall 
upon the heads of evil-doers, ministering thus in its very 
severity to purposes of benevolence and justice? Does not 
the soldier go forth to battle armed with the musket and 
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the sword, instruments fabrieated for no purpose but to kill? 
and does not the surgeon follow in his rear, carrying succour 
and healing to those who have suffered under the inſſietions 
of the soldier’s ire? Were man all benevolence, would the 
weapons of war exist? Were he all fury and revenge, 
would he come as a ministering angel, with the tear of pity 
in his eye, to solace those whom his passions had rendered 
wretched ? Instead of the co-existence of those faculties in the 
phrenological system being a proof of its departure from 
nature, it affords the strongest presumptive proof, that it is 
founded on observation. Shakespeare, as I have said, is 
the most phrenological of authors, because he is the most 
natural. Iago says, "Tis in ourselves that we are thus, or 
* us. “If the balance of our lives had not one scale of 
“neagon to poise another of sensuality, the blood and 
“ baseness of our natures would conduct us to most prépos. 
4 terous conclusions. But we have REASON to cool our rag, 
<“ ing motions, or carnal stings, our unbitted lusts; whereof 
J take this, that you call love, to be a sect, a scion.” 
This is just intellect and sentiment governing combative. 
ness, destructiveness, and amativeness. Again, it is not 
part of the doctrines of phrenology, that one faculty com- 
pensates for the want of another. The system teaches, that 
the same action may be produced by various motives; for 
example, that one individual may go to church through piety, 
another through fear, and a third through love of approbation; 
but this is very different from the doctrine that the love of ap- 
probation may produce the feeling of piety, and the faculty of 
veneration the love of praise, which is the true meaning of 
one faculty compensating for the want of another. 

Phil. But if the same action may be done from a variety 
of motives, do you not perceive that this renders it impos- 
sible to discover which is.the true one, and thus may the 
difficulties multiply which you are endeavouring to remove ? 

Phren. I do not perceive the impossibility you allude to. 
Sir Walter Seott, in describing the battle of Bannockburn, 
uses the following words : 
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And O! amid that waste of life, 

What various motives fired the strife ? 
According to your theory, the poet should have proceeded 
to descant upon the impenetrable mystery of human motives, 
and candidly confessed that he could not answer the ques- 
tion ; but, instead of doing so, he proceeds— 


„The aspiring noble bled for fame, 

The patriot for his country's claim ; 

“ This knight his youthful strength to prove, 
« And that to win his lady's love; 

‘© Some fought from rufian thirst of blood, 
„From habit some, or hardihood.” 


All this is acknowledged to be strictly natural, and why ? 
Because, on surveying attentively the conduct of an indi- 
vidual actuated by a strong passion, it is not difficult. to dis- 
criminate the motive which urges him on; and I have often 
said, that phrenology is proved by cases in which the various 
faculties manifest themselves, with the energy of passion on 
the one hand, and by others, on the other, in which the feel- 
ing or power does not appear, even in moderate vigour, al- 
though strongly elicited by external circumstances. Besides, 
do you not observe that Sir Walter has here enumerated, 
among the motives of the warriors, the impulses given by 
several of the phrenological faculties, in terms identical with 
those which we employ? “ The aspiring noble bled for 
ce fame.” This is precisely that he was impelled by love of 
approbation. ‘“ Some fought from rufian thirst of blood.” 
This is pure destructiveness. 

Phil. You have not answered my remark, that, according 
to your system, the most splendid intellectual organs may 
produce no corresponding results, if the organs of propensity 
and sentiment, situated behind, are deficient in size. This 
appears to me a very formidable objection. 

Phren. The intellect serves the double purpose of direct- 
‘ing the propensities and sentiments, and providing for their 
‘gratification. It guides our desires to proper objects; but, 
at the same time, it is greatly stimulated to activity by them. 
This is the phrenological exposition of the maxim, “ rege 
“ animum, quod nisi paret imperat ;” animum, here meaning 
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the propensities and sentiments. Now, the objection, which 
seems to you so overwhelming, amounts only to this, that of 
two intellects, equal in native energy, that one will pro- 
duce the greatest positive effects which is most steadfastly 
supported by confidence in its own powers (self-esteem), 
most forcibly stimulated by the desire of the esteem of 
others (love of approbation). Instead of such a view form- 
ing a valid objection to our science, it demonstrates its 
perfect accordance with nature. If phrenology had taught, 
that equal intellectual faculties will produce equally active 
manifestations, however differently supported and stimulated — 
by sentiment, such doctrine would have stood in direct op- 
position to every day’s experience: I may repeat, that 
other authors frequently obtain the highest praise for pene- 
tration in bringing forward views of the human mind, which, 
when stated as doctrine by the phrenologists, are instantly 
treated as absurdities, and charged as objections against 
their system. Are you aware, for example, that an acute 
critic has remarked, that courage is at least as necessary 
‘as genius to the success of a work of imagination; since, 
“ without this, it is impossible to attain that freedom and 
“ self-possession, without which, no talents can ever have 
fair play, and, far less, that inward confidence and exul- 
“ tation of spirit which must accompany all the higher acts 
“of the understanding?” (Edinburgh Review, No 72, p. 
418).—In phrenological language, this means, that the most 
powerful reflecting faculties are greatly aided in producing 
an impression on the world by a competent endowment of 
combativeness, firmness, and self-esteem. 

Phil. Well, really I am so much pleased with your ex- 
planations, that I shall be induced to converse with you 
again. I admit, there may be things in the world more ab- 
surd than your boasted science, but at present I must bid 
you adieu. 
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ARTICLE V. 


PHRENOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF MR OWEN’S NEW VIEWS 
OF SOCIETY.” 


Ma Owen denominates his doctrine, The Science of the 
Influence of Circumstances in forming the Human Cha- 
racter ;” and to arrive st an enlightened judgment of its 
merits, it is necessary to take a comprehensive view of the 
natural constitution of the human mind, and of the modifi- 
cations of which it is susceptible. Before the discovery of 
phrenology, no adequate means existed of attaining sound 
and definite ideas on the former point, and until such infor- 
mation is possessed, all speculations concerning the latter 
must necessarily be defective; because, without knowledge of 
the natural qualities of the subject which we desire to modi- 
fy, we are not in a condition to judge of the means best fit- 
ted to attain our ends, nor to discrimmate between results 
attributable to natural constitution, and others springing 
from adventitious causes. Mr Owen, like many of his pre. 
decessors, proceeds to speculate on the modifying power of 
circumstances, without previously ascertaining the primitive 
attributes of the subject to be modified ; at least, without 

i ically doing so; for his table of the original powers 
of the human mind does not correspond with that contained 
in any admitted system of mental philosophy, and he offers 
no evidence, f on his own part, in support of its title to uni- 
versal acceptance. This is a fundamental error, the effects 
of which may be easily explained. We, for example, hum- 
bly believe, that a natural propensity of . acquisitiveness” 


It is proper to mention, that we submitted these observations to a zealous 
and able advocate of the new views, and that he has favoured us with his cot- 
rections and remarks, which we print in the form of notes, signed O. Te do 
him fall justice, we offer no commentary on his statements, but leave the reader 
to decide, according to the dictates of his own judgment, after considering both 
sides of the question. . 

+ Except the internal consciousness, which he supposes to exist in each in, 
dividual.—0. 
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exists in the human mind, and Mr Owen does not admit 
auch a feeling. We are constrained to rank a tendency to 
destroy, and another to combat, among the primitive powers, 
while Mr Owen conceives these propensities to be adventi- 
tious. We hold secretiveness to be natural, while he main- 
tains the disposition to conceal to be the result of irrational 
treatment in youth. Now, suppose, what is the truth, that 
both Owenites and phrenologists ardently desire to conduct 
mankind to the greatest possible happiness of which their 
nature is susceptible, how different will be the means that 
will appear adequate, according to the views entertained on 
the above points; while, at the same time, upon the judicious 
choice and employment of the means, will depend altogether 
the probabilities of success ! 

The primitive constitution of the mind is not a point to 
be taken for granted, or passed over as of no importance, 
but ought to form a fundamental element in all our reason- 
ings, and in all our schemes, for the improvement of the 
race. If the phrenologists are well founded in believing, 
that Combativeness, Destructiveness, Acquisitiveness, and 
Secretiveness exist, it will be impossible, by the influence of 
circumstances, to eradicate them from the mind, and no 
scheme for the melioration of the species will succeed which 
does not admit their existence, and provide either for their 
gratification or adequate restraint. If we proceed on the 
notion that they are not natural, we shall be led to treat 
them with neglect, till they burst forth and overwhelm all 
our schemes, If, on the other hand, we allow their exist- 
ence, but expect completely to subdue them, then our sys- 
tem must embrace means for inducing men to practise self- 
denial and restraint, and in this respect differ widely from 
inatitutions framed on the principles of unlimited indulg- 
ence, 

Mr Owen's leading principle is, that the character of 


Neo innate feeling of scquisitiveness, farther than is really necessary for sup. 
plying, in the best manner, all our natural wants and rational desires. O. 
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“ man is, without a single exception, always formed for 
“ him; that it may be, and is chiefly, created by his pre- 
“ decessors ; that they give him, or may give him, his ideas 
and habits, which are the rowznxs that govern and direct 
“ his conduct.” (Essays on the Formation of Character, p. 
83.) According to phrenology, the origin of human cha- 
racter is different. Nature has implanted certain animal 
propensities, moral sentiments, and knowing and reflecting 
faculties in the mind, and connected each with a particular 
organ. Each is susceptible of spontaneous activity, and it 
may be called into action also by external excitement. Desires 
and aversions take their origin from the activity of the pro- 
pensities and sentiments, and intellectual ideas from that of 
the knowing and reflecting powers. Thus, if in any indivi- 
dual the organ of Acquisitiveness is adequately developed, it 
may become spontaneously active, and the faculty attached 
to it will then generate desires for wealth, or other objects 
capable of accumulation. The sentiment of Ideality may 
become active in a similar way, and then the mind will be 
spontaneously filled with brilliant and magnificent emotions ; 
or if Combativeness be excited, the mind may be inspired 
with a passion for war. 

According to phrenology, then, ideas and habite are not 
the rowxxs which govern and direct the conduct ;” their 
influence is this :—If a boy possess a strong natural Acquisi- 
tiveness, and his father be a merchant, and inculcate on him 
the advantages of wealth, the ideas and habits” thus com- 
municated may direct the propensity to seck indulgence in 
commercial pursuits. Ifthe youth, on the other hand, pos- 
sess the same Acquisitiveness, with little self-love, and great 
love of approbation, and live among philosophers, who prize 
highly collections in natural history, the ‘ ideas” he receives 
from them may turn his Acquisitiveness towards the forma- 
tion of a museum. If in another child Combativeness were 
very powerful, and he were placed within the influence of 
soldiers, he might be led by the ‘ ideas” received from them 
to indulge in the profession of arms: or, on the other hand, 
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if he-heard only of the contentions of the bar, he might, his 
other faculties permitting, be induced, by this stock of ideas, 
to seek its gratification in forensic disputation. Mr Owen, 
however, appears to imagine, that by the simple communi- 
cation of ideas, “ the fathers could, in any of these cases, 
have created a desire in the children, to be merchants, sol- 
diers, or lawyers, indifferently,—a notion contradicted by 
every day’s experience of life. He, indeed, is not so incon- 
sistent as to affirm, that a boy naturally combative may be. 
made acquisitive, or vice versa; for he denies that such 
natural tendencies exist. Viewing the mind, however, as a 
very plastic instrument, he conceives it quite possible to make 
any boy a soldier, ‘lawyer, or divine, by merely communicat- 
ing to him habits and ideas. In D'Israeli's Curiosities of 
Literature, there is an anecdote of the “ Fairfaxes,” which 
forcibly illustrates how widely such views differ from actual 
nature. The old Lord Thomas Fairfax, one day found 
„the Archbishop (of York, in James the Ist's reign) very 
< melancholy, and inquired the reason of his Grace’s pen- 
“ siveness. ‘ My Lord,’ said the Archbishop, I have great 
reason of sorrow with respect to my sons; one of whom 
« < has wit and no grace, another grace but no wit. Your 
s < cage,’ -replied Lord Fairfax is not singular. I am also 
“6 sadly disappointed in my sons. One I sent into the 
‘s Netherlands to train him up a soldier, and he makes a 


* < tolerable country justice, but a mere coward at fighting. + 


My next I sent to Cambridge, and he proves a good 
« ¢ lawyer, but a mere dunce at divinity ; and my youngest 


* By sound ideas, and good habits, the fathers might have so formed the 
judgment and inclinations of their sons, that these habits and ideas would have 
inclined them to prefer temperance, kindness, and industry in some useful em- 
. —— 

This disposition would spring from large cautiousness and conscientious- 
net, wich a Geleney af combativeness, and probably of firmness and destruc. 


$ This indicates veneration deficient, and probably combativeness, which fits 
for disputation, along with intellect fully developed. 
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‘6 6 gent to the Inns of Court, and he is good at divinity, 
cc hut nobody at law. "© 

of an individual is the result of his natural endowment of 
propensities, sentiments, and intellectual faculties, modified 
by education, and all external influences, which have operat- 
ed upon them. This, we admit, is also Mr Owen’s doctrine 
in words ; for in his first letter explanatory of his views, he 
says, that human nature, like each distinct species of ani- 
6 mal nature, is always composed of the same general pro- 
66 pensities, faculties, and qualities, but that these differ in 
‘ degree and combination, in every individual of the human 
“ race.” But, in the first place, this is at variance with the 
doctrine above quoted from his Essays; and, secondly, as 
already observed, he does not think it necessary to ascertain 
what these primitive propensities are, in which he admits 
individuals to differ, and in his general argument, he pro- 
ceeds as if theyjhad no existence, or, at least, as if they were 
entirely plastic to his will. 

As, however, we admit the influence of modifying causes, 
it is proper to explain to-what extent we conceive them to 
operate. Our doctrine on this point may be embodied in 
three propositions, which appear so self-evident, that we for- 
bear offering any argument in support of them. First, We 
cannot eradicate any propensity, sentiment, or intellectual 
faculty implanted by nature. Secondly, We cannot essen- 
tially change the character of any natural feeling, 80 as to 
convert acquisitiveness into benevolence, or combativeness 
into veneration; and, thirdly, our efforts are limited to re- 
straining the different faculties from improper manifesta- 
tions, and to directing them to legitimate and beneficial in- 
dulgence. 


* This character would result from veneration, hope, and benevolence largely 
developed, and probably combativences, and firmness deficient. 

1 Unless changing the feeling of veneration fom the governing power of the 
aniverse,—to'what in the East is called Devil. Worship,” be changing its 
character.—-O. 
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Phrenology shews, that man possesses animal propensities, 
moral sentiments and intellect, and that, ceteris paribus, these 
powers act with a degree of energy corresponding to the 
size of their respective organs. To use an illustration brought 
forward by the Rev. Mr Singer, in his reply to Mr Owen 
at Dublin, on March 18, 1828: “ Adam had two sons, 
„one was Cain, and the other Abel.” The phrenologist 
would account for the difference of character between these 
two individuals, by supposing Abel to have possessed a large 
development of the organs of intellect and moral sentiments, 
and a small or moderate endowment of the organs of the 
lower propensities ; and Cain exactly the reverse. Both be- 
ing exposed to the same external modifying causes, Abel 
would be led, by the spontaneous activity of his faculties, to 
religious and peaceful exercises; Cain, by the impulse of his 
animal feelings, to jealousy, hatred, revenge; and the cata. 
strophe of the murder would ensue as a natural result. We 
use this as an illustration merely of our position, that mo- 
ral evil springs from abuses of the animal propensities of 
human nature, when not regulated by moral sentiment and 
directed by intellect. Observation shews, that some indivi- 
duals are born with so great a preponderance of the first 
over the two latter classes, that they are constitutionally 
prone to immoral and prejudicial conduct. 

According to Mr Owen, however, moral evil seems to be 
without a cause. Each human being,” says he, comes 
“ into the world a passive compound, and, in some respects, 
* unlike every other individual of his species. If the first 
human being was a passive compound at creation, when did 
he or the race become active? If each child is at birth a 
passive compound, why do parents experience such great 
difficulties in modifying their dispositions? In short, we are 
carried back to the question, which we represented as lying 
at the base of the argument, What 1s human nature IN 1T- 
Ir? Mr Owen represents it as a passive,” we, on the other 


A passive compound, which can move in no direction, till i be acted 
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hand, hold it to be an EMINENTLY ACTIVE compound, sus- 
ceptible at the same time of some modification from external 
causes ; and how different will our methods for improving it 
be according as we conscientiously hold one or other of 
these views ? Mr Owen, we know, will tell us, that an infant 
an hour old is Nor active, and we grant him this position; 
but our doctrine is, that at this age the mind contains prin- 
ciples which time alone will render active, and which cannot 
be eradicated, changed, or prevented from unfolding them- 
selves, except by the death or physical restraint of the 
being. He, on the other hand, to be consistent, must deny 
the existence of all principles ever tending to action, because 
the moment he admits a single active disposition, his whole 
fabric, reared on the basis of man’s passive nature, falls to 
the ground, and he must himself perceive the necessity of 
inquiring into the character and tendency of the active 
powers, before forming schemes for directing human con- 
duct. 

Vehement disputes have been maintained by philosophers 
about the influence of nature and education, as forming the 
character of individuals, one class maintaining that nature 
does all, and another that education, in this respect, is om- 
nipotent. Mr Owen, although in words he disclaims alliance 
with the latter, appears to us, if he were consistent with 
himself, to belong to it. The phrenologist steers a middle 
course -between the two; man, as revealed to him by his 
science, is endowed with active powers, which in some in- 
dividuals, such as Fairfax’s sons, are so energetic as to form 
the leading features of the characters through life, but which 
in others are susceptible of control and direction, so as to 
render them liable to receive important modifications from 
without. 


upon, chat ia, — till a thought, or ides, come into the mind; which thought, 
or idea, comes into his mind, independently of any power which man can com- 
mand, and leads him along as ‘decidedly as if he were drawn by force, and,— 
boasting of his freedom,—he is thus led, as it were “t by the nose,” from the 
eradle to the grave,—O. 
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The questions then naterally occur, first, to what extent 
is it possible to modify human nature by external influences? 
Shall we be able by any treatment to direct all the manifest- 
ations to legitimate objects alone? And, secondly, what 
means are best fitted to accomplish the greatest attainable 
improvement ? 

It is extremely difficult to answer the first of these ques- 
tions, because human nature has never yet been philosophi- 
cally understood; nor have al possible means of improving 
it been tried, and their effects ascertained.. We shall there- 
fore state only a few general remarks on this point. Human 
beings may be divided into three great classes. In indivi- 
duals composing the first class, the animal propensities pre- 
dominate so much over the moral sentiments and intellect, 
that naturally they are extremely prone to vicious indulg- 
ences hurtful to themselves and to society. Nero, Com- 
modus, Caligula, among the ancients; Louis XI. Belling- 
ham, Thurtell, and criminals in general, among the moderns, 
are examples of this division. In those of the second class, 
the animal propensities are nearly equally balanced by the 
moral sentiments and intellect, and the habitual preponder- 
ance of either depends on the influence of external causes. 
If they are placed among the virtuous, they will generally 
act under the guidance’ of their moral sentiments and under- 
standing; if surrounded by the example, and stimulated 
by the temptations of abandoned associates, they will lapse 
into vice. The great mass of mankind, in our judgment, 
belongs to this class; but we beg the reader to attend to the 
condition vhich we annex to the influence of circumstances 
over them, namely, that their general or habitual conduct 
, only will be thereby determined; for as the propensities 
exist in them in a state of considerable energy, they will by 
no training hitherto discovered reach perfection in moral 
conduct, but will present that chequered appearance of 
good and evil, so characteristic of the human race. To the 
third class belongs a small remnant, who may really be styled, 
in a worldly sense, the elect, namely, individuals in whom 
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the propensities are just so powerful as to serve their neces- 
sary purposes in life, and in whom the moral sentiments and 
intellect so greatly preponderate, that a perpetual serenity 
of temper and benignity of disposition reign within, and 
who seem already to have realized in themselves the dean 
ideal of a perfect human being. 

So far aa we have yet observed, the first class is the least 
susceptible of improvement ; and to prevent them, by moral 
training, combined with physical restraint, from abusing 
their propensities, is almost all we can expect. To the 
improvement of the second cless we are unwilling to set 
limits, and only observe, that we do not expect to see them 
rendered perfect. The third class is extremely small, and 
is obviously not greatly susceptible of melioration. 

We proceed, therefore, to inquire into the means con- 
templated by Mr Owen for elevating the character of all 
these classes, and leading them to the highest degree of ex- 
cellence of which their nature is susceptible. This end, 
according to our views, will be best attained by providing 
for the gratification of as many of the natural faculties as 
can be indulged, without injury to the individual or society, 
and by inducing each member of the community to restrain 
all other manifestations of his feelings. Now, if we con- 
template the constitution of the mind phrenologically, we 
discover the following primitive animal propensities, besides 
the desire for food : 


Amativeness. Secretiveness. 
Philoprogenitiveness. Self-esteem, or self-love. 
Adhesiveness. Love of approbation. 
Combativenees. Cautiousness. 

Destructiveness. Benevolence. 

Acquisitiveness. * 


Mr Owen proposes to admit the earliest and most unli- 
mited indulgence of the first of these propensities,* and 


© Mr Owen supposes that much insincerity has been produced in the world 
by the annatural restraints which the customs of society have put upon the ra- 
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holds the opinion, that although mankind should increase 
their numbers to an indefinite extent, the means of their 
subsistence and accommodation can be still more rapidly 
provided. We, on the other hand, conceive, that the first 
step towards meliorating the condition of the race, must 
consist in inducing them to put restraint upon this propen- 
sity, to suppress it till, by the exercise of their other facul- 
ties, they have provided, not only the means of animal ex- 
istence, but that portion of moral, religious, and intellect- 
ual cultivation, that will fit them for adequately discharging 
their duties as parents and members of society. We are 
aware, indeed, that Mr Owen will reply, that in his system 
the latter requisites will be amply provided, and that the 
children in his new establishments will be greater philoso- 
phers at ten years of age than men in old society at fifty. 
If they are rendered really rational at this tender age, then, 
in our opinion, the first discovery they will make will be the 
indispensable necessity of curbing this appetite, of which 
their patron is disposed to permit to them unlimited in- 
dulgence. Regard to health, also, will dictate the same 
salutary restraint. 

The next propensity is the love of offspring. In old 
society this is gratified to the greatest possible extent, con- 
sistent with the duties of individuals to the community. 
The mother reaps her dearest enjoyments from those cares 
and watchings which to others appear so painful; and the 


tional indulgence of this propensity. He supposes, that in this case, like all 
othan, the right way may be distmguished from the wrong, by the natural 
consequences. The way which experience shall prove to be productive of most 
happiness, with least suffering, is the way which he supposes nature to have 
intended. He supposes it a species of degrading bondage, for one party to be 
held as the property of another, against the natural inclination of either f and 
thinks that * force” can never be useful, either to separate or to Keep together 
the affections of mankind. And be supposes, moreover, that, regarding the 

necessaries and comforts of life, our powers of production are now 20 great, 
that they must keep always head of population, till the whole earth be- 
come a cultivated garden; and when a check becomes necessary, he supposes 
that reason will point out a mode more effectual than misery; but that many 
centuries must elapse before this check can be cither necessary or bene- 


* When supplied with the necessaries of life.—O. 
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child® exercises the finest feelings of our nature (adhesive- 
ness and veneration), in that return of. mingled reverence 
and affection which he pours forth as a recompense for the 
anxieties of which he is the object. In the new system it 
is proposed + to limit this intercourse to.a few hours.a day; 
to assign to the community the duty of nursing, tending, 
-and protecting the infants; and to train them to regard 
‘themselves as the children of the establishment rather than 
of individuals. In Mr Owen’s. picture of the advantages 
of this system, there is something fascinating to those in 
whom benevolence is stronger than philoprogenitiveness. 
He represents the. little creatures sporting together; their 
minds already expanding with a diffusive benevolence, and 
finding their sole delight in receiving and communicating 
enjoyment. The parents, too, under the same combination 
of feelings, are supposed to experience the highest plea- 
sures in contributing infant members to the community, and 
to be removed far above that grovelling selfishness which 
induces ordinary mortals to love their own children better 
than those of all the world besides, just because they are 
their own. However beautiful such views may appear to 
the eye of reason, it is obvious, that if nature has consti- 
tuted man with the sentiment of self-love, and combined it 
-with the love of offspring, he will be impelled by these in- 


© When treated kindly.—0. 

+ It is proposed to apply the advantages of science to the rearing and train- 
ing of children, in the idea that the unpleasant labour, which at present attends 
this department, may be greatly shortened. Mr Owen supposes; that the 
duty of tending, educating, feeding, and clothing a limited number of children, 
can be conducted, under scientific arrangements, in a superior way, which will ‘ 
be extremely agrecable to the children, and at less than a twentieth part of the 
toil and labour which is now required to accomplish the same purpose in a very 
inferior manner. He does not suppose that this method will have any ten- 
dency to destroy the natural affection on either side, because he believes that 
mankind are attached to that which gives them pleasure, and are averse to 
that which gives them pain, and that the proposed arrangements will only have 
‘the effect of lessening the latter. He proposes to set no limits to the inter. 
course between parents and children; and he does not think that the children 
will be much. injured, even at the commencement, by this intercourse with 
their parents, because it is in those instances, in which the children are trouble. 
some to their parents, that the latter are most apt to injure the dispositions of 
the former by harsh treatment.—-O. 
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stinctive ‘impulses to cherish his own offspring as part of 
himself; and every system which should attempt to limit 
or control snch feelings, will be regarded as an intolerable 
restraint upon the best of our natural affections. 

‘Mr Owen will no doubt reply, that he has no intention of 
dimimishing this tender intercourse; that the children will 
be permitted, during night, and all their leisure hours, to 
live in the exclusive society of the parents, exactly as in 
old society at present; and that the public training will be 
limited to those portions of time, in which children, in or- 
dinary circumstances, are committed to the care of ‘ignorant 
nurses, or placed under the birches of tyrannical school- 
masters. In answer to this statement, we would remind Mr 
Owen, that, according to his own principles, all the adults 
of ald society are vitiated and debased by ignorance; that 
the first members of his new establishment must necessarily 
be composed of these rude materials; that, according to him, 
the human character is formed by impressions received even 
at the age of two months; and that he thus undertakes to 
permit ignorant parents to enjoy unrestrained intercourse 
with their children, and to fill their minds with erroneous 
ideas, and nevertheless assures us, that he will rear them, 
by public training, into perfect men. If this does not im- 
ply contradiction and impossibility, our faculties of Compa- 
risón and Causality deceive us. 

The next propensity is that of Adhesiveness,” which, 
combined with the sexual passion, leads to marriage; and Self- 
esteem, or Self. love, being added, the combination produces 
the desire for exclusive possession of the object of our tender 
affections. Mr Owen, we understand, does not object to 
this arrangement, so long as both parties find it agreeable. 
Adhesiveness and Benevolence give rise to friendship; and 
in the new system, it is expected that these two feelings will 
furnish the mainsprings of conduct, so that their gratifica- * 
tion is amply provided for. ° 

Combativeness and Destructiveness follow next. The le- 
gitimate effect of these, in ordinary life, is to produce a 

Vor. I.—No. II. a 
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bald, active, dering, and enterprising spirit, with aè mush 
firé as suits the motto of our country, Nemo. me impune 
č lacėsset.” Their abuses produce hotness of temper, con- 
tentions, rage, cruelty, or bloodshed, according to the de- 
gree of their excitement, and the extent to which they are 
permitted to proceed unchecked. In the new system, o the 
daily routine of labour, rest, and pleasure, the removal of 
all objects of exclusive posdession, the introduction of that 
equality which excludes ambition, and the total absence of 
all occasions for legitimate emulation, leave these propen- 
sities without the slightest prospect of gratification, If 
they exist, therefore, as phrenology proves that they do, and 
if they possess spontaneous activity, they will probably 
gather strength by forcible suppression, engender -secret 
strifes, hatred, and discontent, and finally blow up the 
whole establishment in some mighty explosion. 
Acquisitiveness gives the desire for property, and, com- 
bined with Self-esteem, produces the love of exclusive pos- 
session. In the new system, property is to belong to the 
community; and while we admit, that by this arrangement 
simple Acquisitiveness may find gratification, it is quite 
obvious, that all indulgence of the strong desire of personal, 
aggrandizement produced by the combination now men- 
tioned will be denied. If this desire exist, as all men, ex- 
cept the Owenites, believe, T and if it naturally demand to 


»In the new system, it is thought, that when menkind chall know that 
the use of “ force” and ‘ violence” has a necessary tendency to defeat its 
own parposes, and that every human being is guided or governed, in all his 
actions, by a judgment and inclinations, over the formation of. which he has no 
control, and that the worst part of his fellow-creatures are really and truly only 
the most unfortunate,—it is thought that these hurtful propensities shall be alto- 
gether overcome ; expecially if the means are found sufficient for the gratifica- 
tion of all the inclinations and desires which can be indulged in, without in- 
juring the happiness of ourselves and others. The rummit of human ambition 

is supposed to exist in seeuring the esteem and sdmiration ef cur fellow. 
creatures. This esteem or admiration can be justly bestowed only on the bene. 

s of'mankind ; and the new system opens the only legitimate door through 
‘which ambition qnd enmulation dn attain the object they have in-view.—-O. 

+ The followers of the new system believe, that the desire of aggrandize- 

ment is neither more nor less than the love of approbation and esteem; and 
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de gratified, nothing can be more preposterous than to erect 
i comununity founded on its utter exclusion. 

Sectetivencss, Mr Owen views as the growth of ignorance, 
sad in his system all is to be open as the day. We recom- 
mend to him to keep a sharp look-out on those in whom the 
organs are very large, and the moral sentiments deficient, 
otherwise they will prove phrenology to be trae, by duping, 
and perhaps plundering the whole community. 

Self-esteem, or self-love, is recognised by Mr Owen as a 
principle of human nature; but he views it as an exceed- 
fugly rational feeling, ready to yield its pretensions to the 
balls of benevolence, and to reap its highest enjoyment in 
the happiness of others. Sincerely do we wish that we 
could regard it in this light; but, unfortunately, in out 
system it is a blind animal impulse, magnifying Self; and, 
when very energetic, tempting us to trample under feet benevo- 
lenoe, justice, and veneration, for the sake of its mdulgence. 
Combined, as already mentioned, with Amativeness, Philo 
progenitiveness, Adhesiveness, and Acquisitiveness, it is the 
origin of our desires for exclusive property in wife, family, 
and. estate. To direct it to legitimate objects, and restrain 
its improper and excessive manifestations, is a duty at once 
arduous, painful, and imperative; and we have great ap- 
prehension that it will not, in all individuals, prove so ac- 
commodating and subservient to reason, as to ensure com- 
pléte saccess to the views of Mr Owen. 

The LOVE oF APPROBATION is intended to play a con 
spicuous part in the new establishment. It and BENEVO- 
LENCE are expected to move the whole community, and to 
induce them to submit to every degree of self-denial that 
may be requisite for the general advantage. In men in 
general it is a powerful feeling, but it is only one of many 
natural desires; and Mr Owen appears to us to expect more 


. * 
chat when the good opinion ef mankind shall be withdeswn from the pestession 


of accumulated artificial wealth, that mankind will cease to desire more than 
their wants require.—O. 
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from · it than it is capable of performing. In some indivi- 
duals, also, it is extremely small ; and such persons, if their 
Self-esteem, Combativeness, and Firmness, be large in pro- 
portion to its deficiency, will prove very troublesome mem- 
bers of the new communities. 

. Cautiousness or fear is regarded by Mr Owen as a facti- 
tious feeling, the sole offspring of ignorance and. folly ; and, 
accordingly, he contemplates its complete exclusion from the 
domains of the new community a consummation devoutly 
“ to be wished for.”—In old society, in which human beings 
are surrounded by danger in every form, it is a bountiful 
gift of an all- wise Creator. It serves as an instinctive senti- 
nel over our-safety, prompting us continually to watch and 
to fly from; or prepare to meet whatever foe may asail us. 
Its excessive endowment produces fearfulness, timidity, 
anxiety, and melancholy. To us the very existence of such 
a faculty affords a proof that man is not intended to inhabit 
a paradise on earth; nevertheless, we cordially wish Mr Owen 
success in his endeavours, first, to dispense with the necessi- 
ty of its exercise, and then to expunge it from the tablets of 
the mind. We are sorry to add, however, that, in the very 
act of doing so, the faculty in question inspires-us with fears 
and “ doubts” that the wish will never be fulfilled. 

Having now adverted to the animal propensities seriatim, 
we shall briefly notice the moral and intellectual faculties ` 
proved by phrenology to exist in man. They are the fol- 
lowing: l 


Faculties producing 

Moral Seatiments. Faculties of the Intellect. ` 
Veneration. Individuality. Time. 

Hape. Form. Tune. 

Ideality. Size. Language. 
Wonder. Calouring. Comparison. 
Conscientiousness. Locality , Causality. 
Firmness. Order. Imitation, 


Mr Owen, we understand, does not admit an intelligent 
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First Cause; and, although he * intends to tolerate religion 
(which springs from Veneration) to those who remain so un- 
enlightened as to desire to worship, yet it forms no part of 
his system. In old society the sentiment of Veneration is 
directed also to superiors in rank or power, and produces a 
spirit of willing obedience. In the new system, however, all 
are intended to be on a footing of equality, so that its exer- 
cise m this manner also is cut off. Faith is one result of 
Hope, and he prescribes it as the origin of nearly all the 
evils which afflict the world. In prohibiting also all means 
of personal aggrandizement,+ he denies to Hope the more 
vulgar employment of building castles in the air, an exercise 
attended with no small delight to the care-beridden sons of 
old society. Hope, in short, in the new establishment, will 
be swallowed up in fruition. In all these views, phrenology 
stands opposed directly to Owenism. As Veneration exists, 
and Causality and Comparison are also implanted in the 
mind, and, as the latter lead us from nature up to nature's 
God, the adoration of the Creator is regarded not only as the 
most rational, but the most delightful exercise of the human 


° 2 


Mr Owen conceives, that, for human beings to talk of admitting,“ “ re- 
jecting,” and “ tolerating,” &c. as acts of the mind which individuals can con- 
trol, is an erroneous conception. He has the notion, that surrounding circum- 
stonces make impressions upon the mind, and, all that man can do, as a pas- 
‘ sive agent,“ is to state what these impressions sre, and to obey them. Re- 

the “ First Cause,” the impressions which he has received lead him to be- 
lieve that the human intellect, in its present imperfect state, is altogether in- 
competent to judge correctly on the subject. He sees around him marks of the 
sublimest wisdom and design; but, finding himself unable to attach “ intelli- 
„ gence” to that which can neither have organic structure nor dimensions, be is 
compelled to remain in ignorance till the subject be more clearly revealed to 
bim.—0. 

+ In the new system, the only possible way of securing “ personal aggran- 
t dizement” will be by becoming conspicuous for the superiority of our habits 
and atisinments. This superiority will secure respect and approbation in every 
state of society, but more particularly in that which refuses, as counterfeit, all 

titles which are unsupported by such means; and, besides, these qualifications 
carry a reward along with them of which no earthly power can deprive them. 
Those who suppose that, under the new system, itis intended to view all indivi- 
duals as exactly alike, have formed a supposition which is opposed to every thing 
in nature; while the new system is respected by its followers only so far as it 
appears to be in accordance with nature and the welfare of mankind. —O. 
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soul ; and to found a system of society in which it has no place 
is to run counter to Nature, and to despise the lessons of ex- 
perience contained in the history of the world. Hope and 
Veneration give a tendency to faith and obedience; and, 
when Mr Owen commences his new establishment, he will 
probably discover that these faculties may be of essential 
service in carrying even his own plans into execution. If 
he should propose to the community the adoption of any ar- 
rangement attended with the sacrifice of a little temporary 
comfort or convenience, but calculated to produce distant 
benefits more than equivalent to the immediate evil, he may 
prove this probability of future good in the way of deonstra- 
tion to those individuals who have large intellectual organs, 
and who, in consequence, are capable of tracing the links in a 
long chain of causation; but to gain the acquiescence of the 
parrow-minded, short-sighted, and, at the same time, self-con- 
fident, among his people (and such will exist even in the new 
establishment), he will be compelled to call in the aid of much- 
derided faith, and ask them to believe on his word what 
they cannot see with their own eyes,® and to submit to his 
ordinations with respectful humility, trusting that the result 
will correspond to his anticipations, and amply repay them 
for the temporary sacrifice of their self-love to the public 
advantage. 

Ipzaxity has been amply exercised in devising the new 
system; for it is intended to exhibit altogether the eau 
ideal of human associations. We proceed, therefore, to 
Conscrentrousness, or the faculty which gives the natural 
sentiment of justice. The use of this feeling is exceedingly 
obvious and important in human nature, as it appears to the 
phrenologist. Man is actuated by numerous animal pro- 
pensities, all struggling for indulgence, and among them in 
particular are Self-esteem and Acquisitiveness, prompting in- 
dividuals to prefer their private interests to those of the 
community. ‘The faculty of justice curbs the excesses of all 


bd Until ocular demonstration be given.—-O, 
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eur desires, and: enforces the dictates of Adhesiveness, Bene- 
volence, and Veneration. Hence the very existence of a 
sentiment, whose office it is to hold the balance betwixt 
meum ei iuum, indicates the intention of Nature that the 
human being should possess individual rights and private 
property, while it points out with equal clearness that he is 
destined to flotirish in society. If his whole desires had 
centered in the public good, the only struggle would have 
been, who should accomplish most for the general advan- 
tage; if they had all been selfish, man would have lived in 
solitude and owed no duties to his fellows; and, in either 
ease, justice would have been superfluous. Now, Mr Owen, 
in instituting community of property and equality of rank, 
contemplates the submerging of justice in benevolence, or 
placing man in circumstances in which this faculty will have 
no duties to perform. It appears to us, that, if Nature had 
intended the human race for such a condition, the sentiment 
would not have been planted in the mind. 

In the new establishment, ample provision is intended to 
be made for the exercise of the whole Intellectual powers: 
and on this bead we have nothing to object to Mr Owen. 

We have seen Mr Owen, and been permitted to examine 
his head, and are assured that we give no offence in stating, 
that to us it affords a key to his whole views. The organ 
of Philoprogenitiveness, for example, is only moderately de- 
veloped in his head, and inferior in size to Benevolence; and 
he in fact told us that he feels almost as much interest in the 
well-being and well-doing of the four hundred children at- 
tending his schools, as he does in that of his own. We know 
that he makes a kind and indulgent parent; but the feeling 
displayed on his part is that of friendship rather than chat 
instinctive sympathy and ardent affection which spring from 
a powerful Philoprogenitiveness. He maintains that anger is 
not a natural emotion ;* and his Destructiveness is not large. 
He conceives individual property to be an institution which 
retards the creation and diminishes the enjoyment of wealth, 


His own words are, that anger is “ a feeling that will not be - produced 
inman when children shall be trained from infancy without punishment, and 
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and is highly injarious to good morals; and his Ac- 
quisitiveness is moderate. He regards the tendency to 
Concealment (legitimately employed in suppressing impro- 
per thoughts and desires), and also Fear, as conseguen- 
ces of ignorant treatment of youth; and, in his own head, 
the organs of Secretiveness and Cautiousness are not largely 
developed. On the other hand, he relies on the Love of Ap- 
probation as a lever adequate to move the whole human race 
in any direction; and in himself the organ of this sentiment is 
decidedly large, as is also that of Benevolence. In the In- 
tellectual region the Knowing organs are well developed ; and 
in his present institution ample gratification for these faculties 
is provided in maps, pictures, objects of natural history, music, 
&c. Indeed, ideas of things which exist are represented as 
constituting the whole of certain knowledge. The organs of 
Causality, however, are decidedly deficient; and hence the 
small figure, that ideas of relation which have a real, although 
not a corporeal existence, make in all his views. Hence 
also, the blindness to Causation which is found in all his 
works, and that peculiarity of his written compositions of pro- 
pounding statements and assertions without adequate connect- 
‘ing links, and nevertheless representing the whole as a chain of 
demonstrative reasoning. To us his writings appear as a 
collection of isolated and often contradictory propositions, 
when to himself they appear the closest logical deductions. 
He views the human mind through the Knowing faculties, 
and sees it asa “ passive compound, while a person endow- 
ed with Causality in an adequate degree intuitively perceives 
it to consist of a combination of active energies which may be 
regulated, but not extirpated or fashioned entirely acoording 
to our will. The organs of Hope, Veneration, and Conscien- 
tiousness are well developed, and Firmness is decidedly large; 

and most sincerely do we acknowledge the purity, disinterest- 
edness, and excellence of the motives by which he is actuat- 


taaght to understand the general principles and detail of the formation of the 
haman character.” 


© Mr Owen — Formed by training and education to become active 
in one direction er another 
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ed, and bear testimony that he has done much good at New 
Lanark, and set a valuable example in education to society 
at large. He possesses the elements of a practical, although 
not of a speculative or philosophical understanding; and, 
under the direction of good feeling, acts right in a great 
many instances where he reasons wrong. His possession of 
a well-developed organ of Veneration has been objected 
to us, seeing that he is not greatly disposed in favour of 
religion. Every phrenologist knows that this faculty gives 
the feeling of deference and respect in general, and that 
religion is only one of the ways in which it may be ma- 
nifested. If his Causality had been large, it would more 
probably have taken that direction. We have not enjoyed 
sufficient opportunities of observing the private life of Mr 
Owen to be able to point out its influence on his habitual feel- 
ings, farther than that it shews itself in a respectful deference 
which characterizes his general deportment in society. Were 
this organ mall in Mr Owen's head, the other organs re- 
maining the same, there would be more vivid and less ami- 
able manifestations of Self-esteem, Firmness, and Love of 
Approbation. 

Having thus considered the new arrangements as they are 
calculated to affect the various primitive faculties of the 
mind, and accounted for their rise by the peculiar constitu- 
tion of Mr Owen's mind, we should proceed to discuss the 
proof which. he adduces in support of the paramount effect 
of circumstances in controlling, modifying, or extirpating 
these powers. The proof to which he refers, is the history 
of every tribe and nation, ancient and modern. But the 
discussion of these topics, together with the statement of our 
‘own views of the most eligible mode of improving the condi- 
ton of the human race, must be postponed till our next 
Number. . 


© Mr Owen says, =—“* Of what he considers error in religion.” 

The notes on the three last pages are from the pen of Mr Owen; the other 
pages he has not seen, but the notes on them are written by one of his most in. 
telligent disciples. 
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ARTICLE VI. 
BURKE, FOX, AND PITT, 
To the Editor of the Phrenolagical Journal. 


81n,—TI shall make no apology for offering to your notice 
the following brief, and, I doubt, imperfect sketch of the 
characters of three of the most eminent men which modern 
times have produced, explained according to the priaciples 
of phrenology. Although their names are necessarily con- 
nected with political recollections, I shall allude to them 
without a spark of feeling of a political tendency ; having no 
reason for choosing them as the subjects of consideration, 
except that the conspicuous part they acted in public life has 
rendered the more prominent points in cach universally 
known and understood. I mean those three untivalled 
orators and distinguished statesmen, the glory of English 
eloquence, Burke, Fox, and Pitt. 

1 shall begin with Mr Burke,—and beth from what we 
know of the talents he evinced, and from a mask of his fore- 
head in the collection of the Phrenological Society, I should 
be inclined to say, that he probably possessed a greater vas 
riety of intellectual power; or, to speak phrenologically, that 
in him the intellectual organs were more equally developed 
than in either of the other two illustrious persons. The mask 
shews nearly an equal proportion both of the knowing and re- 
flecting organs, and of those leading to a taste in the fine arts. 
Comparison, Causality, Wit, and Ideality), are all large, and 
nearly in equal proportion, and Lenguage is particularly large. 
In a bust, of which the society also possemes a copy, there 
appears the same fine and equable development both of sen- 
timents and propensities. We cannot, however, trust. to 
this as being perfectly correct; as we know that statuaries, 
though they may give the general form of the head, seldom 
pay any attention to particular developments. From his 
writings, however, and various traits of character exhibited 
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in his life, we may be entitled to infer some part of his de- 
velopment with considerable certainty. He certainly pos- 
sessed great Self-esteem and Love of Approbation. His am- 
bition and desire to shine m eloquence and in discourse, pro- 
ceeded from the latter; —his irritability of temper, when his 
opinions were questioned or disregarded, from the former. 
His Firmness does not appear to have been large, of which 
various instances may be given in his want of command and 
of feeling; and his whole writings shew a deficiency of Con. 
eontrativenese. He is eloquent and brilliant in the highest 
degree, and illustrations flow upon him with a copiousness 
that is equally delightful and surprising ; but there is a want 
of precision and logical sequence in his argument, and an 
utter disregard of method. In perusing his speeches, we are 
often dazzled, sometimes instructed, but seldom entirely con- 
vinced. All this furnishes a probable explanation of the unde- 
niable fact, that Mr Burke, with all the talents he possessed, 
did not produce that mighty effect which was to have been 
expected. He never rose to be a leader, even in the party to 
which he first belonged ; he quarrelled with that party and 
left them, without ever obtaining the confidence of any other; 
and he was at last reduced to the humiliating necessity of 
accepting a pension from that government and that ministry, 
whose measures and whose influence it had been the business 
of his whole previous life to oppose and to subvert. 

But I shall not trust in delineating his character, even to 
the knowledge of facts which are now matters of history. I 
shall take the characters drawn of him by two of his intimate 
friends and contemporaries, who will not be considered as 
any way wanting in perspicacity or candour. I allude to 
no less persons than Dr Johnson and Dr Goldsmith. The 
former is recorded to have said, that “no one could be five 
minutes in the company of Mr Burke, though a perfect 
& stranger to him, and merely driven to take shelter under 
the same shed with him during a shower of rain, without 
, discovering that he was the greatest genius in the world.” 
This exactly corresponds with what has been nientioned of 
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his equal and full development of all the intellectual faculties, 
so that no subject could come wrong to him, joined toa 
very large endowment of Language and Love of Approbation, 
prompting him to display on all occasions the whole stores 
of his mind. Goldsmith states this peculiarity in a single 
line, with his usual felicity, when he tells us, in his poem 
called “ Retaliation,” chat Burke shall be tongue with the 
garnish of rains.” He afterwards, in the same jeu d'esprit, 
goes more minutely into his character, and points. out, with 
almost phrenological precision, both its excellencies and 
defects : : . 

Here lies our good Edmund, whose genius was such, 

We scarcely can praise it or blame it too much ; 

Who, born for the universe, narrowed his mind, 

And to party gave up what was meant for mankind, 
Though t with all learning, yet straining his throat 

To persuade Tommy Townsend to lend him a vote— 

Who, too deep for his hearers, still went on refining, - 

And thought of convincing, when they thought of dining. 

Though equal to all things—for all things unfit, 

Too nice for a statesman—too proud for a wit; 
For a patriot too cool—for a drudge disobedient, 
And too fond of the right to pursue the expedient. 
In short, ‘twas his fate, unemployed or in place, sir, 
: To eat mutton cold, and cut blocks with a razor. 

I have said that this description is almost phrenological. 
It is, at any rate, such as will at once suggest to a phrenolo- 
gist the combination of elemental qualities from which it 
proceeds; and it corresponds exactly with the development 
we have mentioned—with some peculiarities which we have 
no other means of ascertaining. ‘The last six lines are pe- 
culiarly striking: 

Though equal to all thinge—for all things unfit. 
This corresponds with what has been stated, of his possess- 
ing every intellectual talent, without that endowment of 
Concentrativeness and Firmness which should determine his 
genius steadily to some particular object: 
Too nice for a statesman— 

His very refined taste, proceeding from great Ideality, and 
a great endowment. of the superior sentiments, must have 
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disgusted him with the insignificant details and petty: vexa- 
" tions and crosses which invariably attach themselves to the 


real business of life—of the highest no less than of the 
lowest kind, in this working-day world. Persons of plain 
intellect, (I mean no disparagement), like Joseph Hume or 
the late Mr Whitbread, who are not seduced from their 
path by any glittering conceits, and who are gifted with 
much Firmness and Concentrativeness, will be much better 
fitted for the tasks they respectively undertake, than a man 
of the varied talents and refined temperament of Burke: | 

Too proud for a wit. : 
Though pre-eminently fitted to shine in the ranks of litera- 
ture, or any department to which he thought fit to direct his 
talents, his Self-esteem was too great to make him satisfied 
with this sort of distinction. He aspired at being a leader 
and a light in politics; and abandoned the secure haven of 
literature for the stormy sea of state-intrigue, in which he 
must frequently have been jostled by minds of less refined 
construction : 

For a patriot too cool— 
He possessed too little Combativeness and Destructiveness to 
fit him for being the orator of the mob. He could not, at 
least it would be quite foreign to his nature to roar at the 
hustings, to flatter the passions of the multitude at public 
meetings, or to rant about liberty, tyranny, and usurpation, 
at public dinners : 

For a drudge disobedient. 
His Self-esteem, which we have already seen, must have 
been ‘large, would make it equally unpalatable to him 
to cringe to power, or to lend himself unreservedly as the 
tool of a party. In short, he would neither be led nor 
driven, either in the opinions he was to hold, or the con- 
duct he was to pursue, without knowing the reason why : 
And too fond of the right to pursue the expedient. 

He possessed too great Conscientiousness to follow his party 
all lengths, when he thought them in the wrong. A remark- 
able instance of this occurred on the occasion of his quar- 
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relling with, and separation from, Mr For. — 
not here which of them was abaolutely in the ne rights bat 

I believe no one will deny, that Mr Burke acted on this 
orchsion from 4 conscientious regard td what he thougit 
wae right, though, perhaps, there Was also in bis conduet 
wnte irritatibn than can be justified, or than was talled fob, 
by this sentiment dlont. This irritation I attribute to his 
Self-esteem and Love of Approbetion; which were wounded 
hy Mr Fox's contemptuous treatment of the principles and 
views contained in his famobs “© Reflections on the Revolu- 
“ tion in France.” 

The whole character affords a remarkable example of the 
great importance of Firmness and Concentrativeness in en a- 
bling the intellectual powers to work with full effect ; and, 
upon the whole, we may apply to it what was said by the 
dying Israel of his first-born,—-“ Reuben, thou art my might 
“and the beginning of my strength, the excellency of digni- 
“ ty, and the excellency of power. Unstable as water, thou 
“ shalt not excel.“ 

It is important to observe the contrast between the other 
two characters, for they were contrasted in a very remark- 
able degree. I never had the happiness of hearing Mr Pitt, 
but I once enjoyed the high gratification of hearing a speech 

from his great rival,—and never will the impression which 
it made be effaced from my mind. I can compare its effect- 
to nothing more apt than to that of being in a storm at sea. 
It seemed to rouse and stir up every faculty and feeling of 
the mind to the most intense state of excitement, accompa- 
nied with that kind of glorying and sense of inward great- 
ness characteristic of the true sublime, —as if there was a 
feeling of an increase of personal dignity, even in the being 
admitted to the privilege of hearing such a man. It is well 
known, that in his public speaking Mr Fox's ideas and words 
did not begin to flow readily until he had raised himself into 
a state of excitement almost resembling rage, and that then 
they came upon him with a rapidity nearly too great for 
utterance. This was ‘said to form a striking contrast to the 
mildness, the suavity anti uxbanity of his manners in private 
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life, where he is known to have been as much beloved by his 
‘personal friends, as he was admired and idolized by his party 
-as a public leader. These opposite qualities, which he thus 
displayed, are easily explained on the phrenological system, 
‘by sspposing, what must have been the fact, that he pos- 
sessed at once a great development of Combativeness and De- 
‘structiveness, and also of Benevolence. The one of these 
- qualities does not, as has been said, neutralise the others, as 
an alkali and an acid: they remain both of them in high ac- 
-tivity in one and the same character, either alternately,.or 
“at one and the same time. Destructiveness may often conte 
in aid of Benevolence, or of Justice, or of the other superior 
-sentiments resisting every species of fraud, oppression, and 
“wrong. Thus, in the character given of himself by Job, he 
e, I brake the jaws of the wicked, and plucked the 
-* spoil out of his teeth” It is evident from the busts of 
-Mr Fox, and also from what is known of his life and charac- 
ter, that he had 4 considerable share of the lower propensi- 
ties, as well as of those higher powers which add dignity to 
-character ;—and in him, at least in the latter parts of his life, 
‘these lower powers added a force and an ovetwhelming en- 
ergy to his mind, which otherwise it could not have poe- 
‘sessed. His speaking was also characterized by very con- 
siderable Ideality and Hope, and probably a great endow- 
ment of the Love of Approbation. The former quality, 
Ideality, cultivated by a classical education, conferred such 
‘a portion of refined taste, as would prevent him from 
offending, even in the midst of what appeared the uncon- 
‘trolled bursts of passion, and to infuse into all his concep- 
tions the glow of genius and the splendour of eloquence. To 
a great endowment of Hope, joined with Benevolence, it was 
probably owing, that this great man was led to form too flatter. 
ing expectations of the advantages to be derived to the world 
and the cause of liberty, by what took place at the first break. 
ing out of the French revolution, and to see, amidst all the hon. 
Tors and the blood of that distracted period, symptoms of the 
commencement of a new and a better order of things, the down. 
fall of tyranny, and the regeneration and ultimate happiness 
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of a mighty people. To his Benevolence we must certainly 
attribute the ultimate success of that great measure which 
formed the glory of his last short administration, the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade, a measure which, had he never ac- 
complished any thing else, was sufficient to entitle him to 
-the gratitude of the world. But much of what he did is 
certainly also to be traced. to the Love of Approbation, his 
affability, so contrary to the distance and hauteur of his great 
rival, and his descending on many occasions to gratify the 
humours of the lower orders, in a manner which would cer- 
tainly have been considered derogatory to hia dignity by 
the statelier and more reserved temper of the other. 

With regard, again, to the peculiar character of Mr Pitt, 
as shewn both in his conduct and in his eloquence, a phre- 
nologist would certainly attribute to him an intellect pene- 

‘trating and acute, but net very philosophical or profound. 
He possessed, in an eminent degree, the tact of discrimina- 
tion of character, and of suiting his arguments to the feel- 
ings and views of those to whom they were addressed. 
The mask taken from his forehead, after death, (in the So- 
ciety's Collection, ) shews a full Individuality and large Com- 
parison, two powers which are essential for this sort of tact, 
and of the most eminent use to a public speaker. His Causali- 
ty and Wit do not seem to be equally large, and Ideality does 
not appear to be developed in any remarkable degree. This 
corresponds exactly with the character of his eloquence, 
which was more distinguished for acute observation and co- 
piousness of illustration, than for any profound or original 
views of political economy or of human nature. In his con- 
duct as a minister, he was naturally averse from entertaining 
new views in the science of government, or from entering 
upon untried and untrodden paths; but preferred to follow 
in the tracks which had been pointed out by the wisdom of 
preceding ages, and rendered safe by many examples. His 
Cautiousness was probably considerably larger than that of 
Mr Fox, and his Hope smaller, which, joined to the consti- 
tution of his intellect as above explained, would render him 

more inclined to keep the beaten path, and to avoid experi- 
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ments in legislation. But what gave to his other powers, 
such as they are, the commanding influence which he so 
long retained over the councils of the nation, was his pos- 
sessing (as I conclude that he must have possessed) together 
with a very large Self-esteem, a much superior endowment 
of Self-esteem and Firmness, than either of the other two 
great men. To the first of these qualities, is to be attri- 
buted the prodigious confidence which he possessed in the 
able sufficiency of his own talents, his taking upon himself 
all, or nearly all, the responsible duty of the public business, 
and, like an eastern monarch, not bearing a brother near the 
throne. To the last is to be ascribed that invincible spirit, 
which was neither to be shaken by adverse, nor cajoled by 
a prosperous state of the public fortunes, that immoveable 
fortitude which enabled him to hold on his course, and to 
maintain his plan, like “ Teneriffe, or Atlas, unremoved,” 
in the midst of a more formidable opposition at home, and 
a more appalling array of danger from abroad, than ever 
„it had fallen to the lot of any minister of Britain to en- 
counter. He seemed, in short, as little moved by the at- 
tacks upon himself and his administration as rocks are, 

When angry billows split themselves against 

Their flinty ribs, or as the moon is moved 

When wolves, with hunger pined, how! at her brightness. 
He must also have possessed a great Concentrativeness, a 
quality which is eminently conspicuous in his speeches, where 
he displayed the talent of keeping his attention, from the 
first to the last, steadily directed towards one point, never 
wandering from the path of strict logical sequence, and bring- 
ing arguments and illustrations from all possible sources to 
bear upon his original proposition, so that nothing was in- 
troduced extraneous to the subject, or which did not ulti- 
mately tell in the winding up of his peroration. The de- 
scription which has been given us even of his gestures and 
the tones of his voice, his rising in his emphasis, and mouth- 
ing his syllables with the most distinct enunciation, is quite 

Vor. I.==No II. . R 
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correspondent with those qualities of mind which have been 
ascribed to him. We may add, that the bust which is in 
the Society’s collection, coincides most remarkably with this 
supposed development, those parts of the head in the re- 
gions of Nos. 3, 10, and 18, being evidently very fully de- 
veloped, while those of the animal propensities are very little 
so,—another circumstance which is also quite conformable 
to his character. l 

Now it may be asked, not whether any of the metaphysi- 
cal systems of mind furnish a better account of the intel- 
lectual and moral differences, which appear in those three 
great men, but whether they furnish us with any account at 
all of those differences? Surely it will not be said, that this 
is a useless or an uninteresting study. The proper study 
‘© of mankind is man,” and this is not merely acknowledged 
in words, but we see, by the interest which is felt in every 
thing that promises to give us an insight into the mind 
and the feelings of man, what a strong hold it takes upon 
our hearts and imaginations. We love to observe the pro- 
gress from infancy to manhood, and to see the powers of an 
extraordinary mind gradually develop their great energies. 
To use the words of an eloquent writer, we delight to 
“ watch, fold by fold, the buckling on of the celestial pan- 
“ oply, and to witness the leading forth of that chariot, 
„ which, borne on irresistible wheels, and drawn by steeds of 
« immortal race, is to crush the necks of the mighty, and 
“ sweep away the serried strength of armies.” Phrenology 
does this in a degree that never has been accomplished, or 
even attempted, by any other system. It lays open to us 
the mechanism of this celestial armour,—takes it to pieces, 
and shews us the wonderful adaptation of each part to its 
several end, and the admirable fitness of the whole for the 
work it has to accomplish; and hence arises one of the 
strongest presumptions that it is not the invention of man, 
but, in reality, the production of a divine Artificer. 

T am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
M. T. 
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ARTICLE VII. 
ON THE ORGAN AND FACULTY or CONSTRUCTIVENESS. - 


Ix our first Number we stated, that the facts on which phre- 
nology is founded, are so numerous and varied, that it is 
difficult to give even an abstract of them ; and we selected a 
single faculty and organ, that of Destructiveness, as an ex- 
ample of the truth of this remark, and gave a rapid sketch of 
the evidence on which it is admitted, as a primitive pro- 
pensity of the mind. We shall now treat of CONSTRUCTIVE- 
ness in the same manner.; and give first Dr Gall’s account 
of the discovery of the organ, and of some of the facts on 
which he founds his belief in it; secondly, we shall state 
part of the evidence on which we ourselves are disposed to 
admit such a propensity and organ ; and, lastly, notice some 
facts in human nature, altogether independent of phrenology, 
which may enable the reader to judge of the probability of 
their existence. Dr Gall's account of Constructiveness oc- 
cupies sixteen quarto pages, so that we are necessarily com- 
pelled greatly to abridge his statements. He gives the 
following account of the discovery :— 

When he first turned his attention to the talent for con- 
struction, manifested by some individuals, he had not dis- 
covered the fact, that every primitive faculty is connected 
with a particular part of the brain as its organ; and on 
this account, he directed his observations towards the whole 
head of great mechanicians. He was frequently struck with 
the circumstance, that the head of these artists was as large 
in the temporal regions as at the cheek bones. This, how- 
ever, although occurring frequently, was not a certain and 
infallible characteristic; and hence, he was led by degrees 
to believe, that the talent depended on a particular power. 
To discover a particular indication of it in the head, he 
made acquaintance with men of distinguished mechanical, 
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genius, wherever he found them ; he studied the forms of 
their heads, and moulded them. He soon met some in whom 
the diameter from temple to temple was greater than that 
from the one zigomatic bone to the other; and at last found 
two celebrated mechanicians, in whom there appeared two 
swellings, round and distinct at the temples. These heads 
convinced him, that it is not the circumstance of equality 
in the zigomatic and temporal diameters, which indicated a 
genius for mechanical construction, but a round protube- 
rance in the temporal region, situated in some individuals 
a little behind, in others a little behind and above the eye. 
This protuberance is always found in concomitance with 
great conitructive talent, and when the zigomatic diameter 
is equal to it, there is then a parallelism of the face; but, 
as the zigomatic bone is not connected with the organ, and 
projects more or less in different individuals, this form of 
countenance is not an invariable concomitant of constructive 
talent, and ought not to be taken as the measure of the de- 
velopment of the organ. 

Having thus obtained some idea of the seat and external 
appearance of the organ, Dr Gall assiduously multiplied ob- 
servations. At Vienna, some gentlemen of distinction brought 
to him a person, concerning whose talents they solicited his 
opinion. He stated that he ought to have a great tendency 
towards mechanics. The gentlemen imagined that he was 
mistaken, but the subject of the experiment was greatly 
struck with this observation: He was the famous painter 
Unterberger. To shew that Dr Gall had judged with per- 
fect accuracy, he declared that he had always had a passion 
for the mechanical arts, and that he painted only for a liveli- 
hood. He carried the party to his house, where he shewed 
them a multitude of machines and instruments, some of 
which he had invented, and others improved. Besides, Dr 


© In the plates and busts published in this country, the organ is placed too 
low, and too far forward. In a great variety of instances, we have found it very 
distinctly marked, a little upwards and backwards from the situation in the 
busis. 
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Gall remarks, that the talent for design, so essential to a 
painter, is connected with the organ of Constructiveness, so 
that the art which he practised publicly was a manifestation 
of the faculty. 

Dr Scheel of Copenhagen had attended a course of Dr 
Galľs lectures at Vienna, from which he went to Rome. 
One day he entered abruptly, when Dr G. was surrounded 
by his pupils, and presenting to him the cast of a skull, 
asked his opinion of it. Dr G. instantly said, that he had 
“© never seen the organ of Constructiveness so largely deve- 
„ loped as in the head in question.” Scheel continued his 
interrogatories. Dr Gall then pointed out also a large de- 
velopment of the organs of Amativeness and Imitation. 
“ How do you find the organ of Colouring ?” I had not 
previously adverted to it,” said Gall, for it is only mo- 
“ derately developed.” Scheel replied, with much satisfac- 
tion, that it was a cast of the skull of Raphael.“ Every 
reader, acquainted with the history of this celebrated genius, 
will perceive that Dr Gall’s indications were exceedingly 
characteristic. Casts of this skull may be seen in the Phre- 
nological Society’s collection, and also in De Ville’s in Lon- 
don, and O*Neill’s in Edinburgh, and the organs mentioned 
as large will be found very conspicuously indicated. That 
of Constructiveness in particular presents the round elevated 
appearance above described, as the surest indication of its 
presence in a high degree. 

Several of Dr Gall’s auditors spoke to him of a man who 
was gifted with an extraordinary talent for mechanics, and 
he described to them before hand what form of a head he 
ought to have, and they went to visit him: it was the in- 
genious mathematical instrument-maker, Lindner, at Vienna; 
and his temples rose out in two little rounded irregular pro- 
minences. Dr Gall had previously found the same form of 
head in the celebrated mechanician and astronomer David, 
frere Augustin, and in the famous Voigtlender, mathe- 
matica] instrument-maker. At Paris, Prince Schwartzen- 
berg, then minister of Austria, wished to put Drs Gall and 
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Spurzheim to the test. When they rose from table, he con- 
ducted Dr Gall into an adjoining apartment, and shewed 
him a young man: without speaking a word, he and the 
Prince rejoined the company, and he requested Dr Spurz- 
heim to go and examine the young man’s head. During 
his absence, Dr Gall told the company what he thought of 
the youth. Dr S. immediately returned, and said, that he 
believed him to be a great mechanician, or an eminent artist 
in some collateral branch. The Prince, in fact, had brought 
him to Paris on account of his great mechanical talents, and 
supplied him with the means of following out his studies. 

Dr Gall adds, that at Vienna, and in the whole course of 
his travels, he had found this organ developed in mechani- 
cians, architects, designers, and sculptors, in proportion to 
their talent ; for example, in Messrs Fischer and Zauner, 
sculptors at Vienna; Grosch, engraver at Copenhagen; Plotz, 
painter; Hause, architect; Block, at Wurzbourg ; Canova; 
Muller, engraver ; Danecker, sculptor, at Stuttgardt; Bau- 
mann, engineer for mathematical and astronomical instru- 
ments; in a young man, whose instruction the late King of 
Wurtemberg intrusted to M. Danecker, because he had re- 
marked in him a great talent for mechanics: in M. Hésslein, 
of Augsbourg, who, in 1807, had constructed, from simple 
description, a hydraulic bélier, which, with a descent of two 
feet, raised water more than four feet ; in Ottony and Pfug, 
at Jena; Hueber, designer of insects, at Augsbourg; in 
Baader and Reichenbacher, at Munich; in Baron Drais, 
inventor of the velociped, and of a new system of calcula- 
tion. In Bréguet and Regnier, at Paris, &c. &c. 

Dr Spurzheim mentions the case of a milliner of Vienna, 
who was remarkable for constructive talent in her art, and 
in whom the organ is very large. A cast of her skull is in 
the Phrenological Society's collection, (skulls, No 5,) and it 
presents an appearance, in this particular part, resembling 
Raphael’s. 

Dr Gall mentions, that it is difficult to discover the po- 
sition of this organ in some of the lower animals, on account 
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of the different disposition of the convolutions, their small 
size, and the total absence of several of them which are 
found in man. The organ of Music in the lower crea- 
tures is situated towards the middle of the arch of the eye- 
brow, and that of Constructiveness lies a little behind it. 
In the hamster, marmot, and castor, of which he gives 
plates, it is easily recognised ; and at the part in question, 
the skulls of these animals bear a close resemblance to each 
other. In the “ rongeurs,” the organ will be found im- 
mediately above and before the base of the zigomatic arch, 
and the greater the talent for construction, the more this 
region of their head is projecting. The rabbit burrows 
under ground, and the hare lies upon the surface, and yet 
their external members are the same. On comparing their 
skulls, this region will be found more developed in the rab- 
bit than in the hare. The same difference is perceptible 
between the crania of birds which build nests, and of those 
which do not build. Indeed the best way to become ac- 
quainted with the appearance of the organ in the lower 
animals is to compare the heads of the same species of ani- 
mals which build, with those which do not manifest this in- 
stinct; the hare, for example, with the rabbit, or birds 
which make nests with those which do not. 

Thus far Dr Gall. Our own belief in this faculty and 
organ is founded on the following, among other observations: 
The organ is very largely developed in Mr Brunell, the 
celebrated inventor of machinery for making blocks, for the 
rigging of ships, by means of steam; and who has, besides, 
shewn a great talent for mechanics in numerous departments of 
art. His mask is No 10of the Phrenological Society’s collection. 
It is large in Edwards, an eminent engraver (mask No 11), 
in Wilkie (No 19), Haydon (20), and J. F. Williams (21), 
celebrated painters; in Sir W. Herschell (42), whose great 
discoveries in astronomy arose from the excellence of his 
telescopes made by his own hands; and in Mr Samuel 
Joseph, an eminent sculptor (No 48). In the late Sir 
Henry Raeburn, who was bred a goldsmith, but became a 
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painter by the mere impulse of nature, without teaching, 
and without opportunities of study, we observed it large. 
We have found it large, also, in Mr Scoular, a very pro- 
mising young sculptor, who displayed this talent at a very 
early age. We have noticed it large in all the eminent 
operative surgeons of this city, in our distinguished en- 
gravers, such as Mr James Stewart, Mr Lizars, and Mr C. 
Thomson; and also in the most celebrated cabinet-makers, 
who have displayed invention in their art. We have ob- 
served it and Form large in a great number of children who 
were fond of clipping and drawing figures. A member of 
the Medical Society, some years ago, read an essay against 
phrenology to that body. He asked a phrenologist to take 
tea with him, and thereafter to go and hear the paper. 
During tea his son entered the room, and his lady, pointing 
to the child, said to the phrenologist, Well, what do you 
“ perceive in this head?” The phrenologist replied, “ Form 
“ and Constructiveness are large, and he ought to clip or 
6 draw figures with some taste. Very correct,” answered 
the lady, and produced several beautiful specimens of his 
. ingenuity in this respect. Her husband observed, that “ it 
c was a curious coincidence,” and proceeded to read his 
paper, and remains, we believe, an opponent, but a cour- 
teous one, to this day. One fact is no evidence on which to 
found belief, but it ought to lead to observation, while the 
author of the essay condemned phrenology on argument 
alone. The writer of this article, many years ago, and 
before he knew phrenology, employed a tailor, who spoiled 
every suit of clothes he attempted to make; and he was 
obliged to leave him for another, who was much more suc- 
ceasful. Both are still alive, and he has often remarked, 
that in the former the organ in question is very defective, 
while in the latter it is amply developed. On the other 
hand, we possess a cast of the head of a very ingenious 
friend, distinguished for his talents as an author, who has 
often complained to us of so great a want of constructive 
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ability, that he found it difficult even to learn to write; and 
in his head, although large in other dimensions, there is a 
conspicous deficiency in the region of Constructiveness. 
To these negative instances fall to be added the casts and 
skulls of the New Hollanders in the Phrenological Society's 
collection. These are all remarkably narrow in the situa- 
tion of this organ; and travellers have reported, that the 
constructive arts are in a lower condition with them than with 
almost any other variety of the human race. Contrasted 
with them, are the Italians and French. An accurate and 
intelligent phrenologist authorises us to state, that during 
his travels in Italy, he observed a full development of Con- 
structiveness to be a general feature in the Italian head ; and 
we have observed the same to hold, but in a less degree, in 
the French. Both of these nations possess this organ in a 
higher degree than the English in general. Individuals, 
among the latter, are greatly gifted with it, and the nation 
in general possesses high intellectual organs, so that great 
discoveries in art are made in this country by particular per- 
sons, and speedily adopted and carried forward by those 
whom they benefit; but the natural taste for works of art, 
and the enjoyment derived from them, are here less in degree 
and less general than in France, and especially than in Italy. 
The busts of eminent artists of former ages display also a 
great development of this organ ; in particular, in the bust 
of Michael Angelo, in the church Santa Croce at Florence, 
the breadth from temple to temple is enormous. The re- 
flecting organs, also, situated in the forehead, and likewise 
Ideality, in him are very large; and these add understand- 
ing and taste to the instinctive talent for works of art, con- 
ferred by Constructiveness. 

When Dr Spurzheim was in Edinburgh, in 1817, he 
visited the work-shop of Mr James Mylne, brass-founder, a 
gentleman who himself displays no small inventive genius 
in his trade, and in whom Constructiveness is largely de- 
veloped, and examined the heads of his apprentices. The 
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following is Mr Mylne's account of what took place upon 
the occasion : 


On the first boy presented to Dr Spurzheim, on his entering 
ce the shop, he observed, that he would excel in any thing he was 
‘put to. In this he was perfectly correct, as he was one of the 
« cleverest boys I ever had. On proceeding farther, Dr S. re- 
cc marked of another boy, that he would make a good workman. 
s In this instance also hie observation was well founded. An 
ec elder brother of bis was working next him, who, he said, would 
ce also turn out a good workman, but not equal to the other. I 
cc mentioned, that in point of fact the former was the best, al- 
“though both were good. In the course of farther observa- 
4e tion, Dr S. remarked of others, that they ought to be ordi- 
te nary tradesmen, and they were so. At last he pointed out one, 
cc who, he said, ought to be of a different cast, and of whom I 
ec would never be able to make any thing as a workman, and this 
ce turned out to be too correct; for the boy served an apprenticeshi 
ce of seven years, and when done, he was not able to do one-third 
ce of the work performed by other individuals, to whose instruction 
* no greater attention had been paid. So much was I struck with 
“ Dr Spurzheim’s observations, and so correct have I found the 
* indications presented by the organization to be, that when work. 
« men, or boys to serve as apprentices, apply to me, I at once give 
“ the preference to those possessing a large Constructiveness ; and 
* if the deficiency is very great, I would be disposed to decline re- 
ec ceiving them, being convinced of their inability to succeed.” 


Dr Gall mentions, that at Mulhausen, in Switzerland, the 
manufacturers do not receive into their employment any 
children except those who, from an early age, have displayed 
a talent for the arts in drawing or clipping figures, because 
they know, from experience, that such subjects alone become 
expert and intelligent workmen. 

These are positive facts in regard to this organ. We 
shall now notice a few circumstances, illustrative of the ex- 
istence of a talent for construction, as a distinct power of 
the mind apart from the general faculties of the understand- 
ing, from which the reader may form an opinion of the 
extent to which the phrenological views agree or disagree 
with the common phenomena of human nature. 

Among the lower animals, it is clear that the ability to 
construct is not in proportion to the endowment of under- 
standing. The dog, horse, and elephant, who in sagacity 
approach very closely to the more imperfect specimens of 
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the human race, never, in any circumstances, attempt a 
work of art. The bee, the beaver, the swallow, on the 
contrary, with far less general intellect, rival the productions 
of man. Turning our attention to man, we observe, that 
while among the children of the same family, or the same 
school, some are fond of a variety of amusements uncon- 
nected with art, others constantly devote themselves, at 
their leisure hours, to designing with chalk various objects 
on the boards of books, walls, paper, &c., or occupy them- 
selves with fashioning in wax or clay, or clipping in paper, 
the figures of animals, trees, or men. Children of a very 
tender age have sometimes made models of a ship of war, 
which the greatest philosopher would in vain strive to imi- 
tate. The young Vaucanson had only seen a clock tbrough 
the window of its case, when he constructed one in wood, 
with no other utensils than a bad knife. A gentleman, with 
whom we were intimately acquainted, invented and con- 
structed, at six years of age, a mill for making pot-barley, 
and actually set it in operation by a small jet from the 
main stream of the Water of Leith. Lebrun drew designs 
with chalk at three years of age, and at twelve he made a 
portrait of his grandfather. Sir Christopher Wren, at thir- 
teen, constructed an ingenious machine for representing the 
course of the planets. Michael Angelo, at sixteen, exe- 
cuted works which were compared with those of antiquity. 
The greater number of eminent artists have received no 
education capable of accounting for their talents; but, on 
the contrary, have frequently been compelled to struggle 
against the greatest obstacles, and to endure the most dis- 
tressing privations, in following out their natural inclinations. 
Other individuals, again, educated for the arts, on whom 
every advantage has been lavished, when destitute of genius, 
have never surpassed mediocrity. Frequently, too, men, 
whom external circumstances have prevented from devoting 
themselves to occupations to which they were naturally in- 
clined, have occupied themselves with mechanics as a pas- 
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time and amusement. An eminent advocate at the Scotish 
bar, on whom Constructiveness is very largely developed, in- 
formed us, that occasionally, in the very act of composing a 
written pleading on the most abstract questions of law, vivid 
conceptions of particular pieces of mechanism, or of new ap- 
plications of some mechanical principle, dart into his mind, and 
keep their place so as to interrupt the current of his volun- 
tary thoughts until he had embodied them in a diagram or 
description, after which he is able to dismiss them and pro- 
ceed with his professional duties. Leopold the Ist., Peter 
the Great, and Louis XVI. constructed locks. The organs 
of Constructiveness were largely developed in the late Lord 
President Blair of the Court of Session, as appears from a 
cast of his head and statue, and also from his portraits; and 
we have been informed, that he had a private workshop at 
Avondale, in Linlithgowshire, in which he spent many hours 
during the vacations of the Court constructing pieces of me- 
chanism with hisown hands. The predilection of such indi- 
viduals for the practice of mechanical arts cannot reasonably 
be ascribed to want, or to their great intellectual faculties ; 
for innumerable objects more directly fitted to gratify or 
relieve the understanding must have presented themselves to 
their notice had they not been led by a special liking to the 
course they followed, and felt themselves inspired by a par- 
ticular talent for such avocations. Not only so, but we see 
examples of an opposite description; namely, of men of 
great depth and comprehensiveness of intellect who are 
wholly destitute of manual dexterity. Lucien and Socrates 
renounced sculpture, because they felt that they possessed no 
genius for it. M. Schurer, formerly professor of natural 
philosophy at Strasburg, broke every article he touched. 
There are persons who can never learn to make a pen or 
sharp a razor; and Dr Gall mentions, that two of his friends, 
the one an excellent teacher, the other ‘grand ministre,” 
were passionately fond of gardening, but he could never 
teach them to engraft a tree. As a contrast to these, men 
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of considerable mechanical dexterity are frequently found to 
be remarkably destitute of talent for every other pursuit, and. 
to possess very limited -understandings. 

Cases of disease also tend to prove that Constructiveness 
depends on a special faculty, and is not the result merely of 
general intellect. Dr Rush mentions two cases in which a 
talent for design had unfolded itself during a fit of insanity ; 
and he adds, that there is no insane hospital in which exam- 
ples are not found of individuals, who, although they never 
shewed the least trace of mechanical talent previously to their 
loss of understanding, have constructed the most curious 
machines, and even ships completely equipped. These 
cases are at utter variance with the notion that the intellec- 
tual faculties produce this talent ; forin them they were de- 
ranged, while they accord with the phrenological doctrine of 
this power depending on a separate faculty and organ which 
may remain sound when the others are diseased. Fodere, 
in his Traité du Goitre et de la Cretinisme, p. 133, remarks, 
„ That, by an ivexplicable singularity, some of these individuals 
s: (Cretins), endowed with so weak minds, are born with a particular 
“ talent for copying paintings, for rhyming, or for music. I have 


s known several who taught themselves to play passably on the or- 
c and harpsichord ; others, who understood, without ever having 


«had a master, the repairing of watches, and the construction of 
e some pieces of mechanism.” 


He adds, that these powers could not be attributed to the in- 
tellect, . 
e for these individuals not only could not read books which treated 
* of the principles of mechanism, mais ils etaient deroutés lorsqu'on 
“en it, et ne se perfectionaient jamais.” 

Constructiveness confers only the power of constructing in 
general, and the results which it is capable of producing are 
influenced by other faculties. For example, intellect alone, 
with extreme deficiency of Constructiveness, will never enable 
an individual to become an expert mechanician ; but, if the 
development of Constructiveness be equal in two indivi- 
duals, and the intellectual organs be large in the one and 
small in the other, the former will accomplish much higher 
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designs than the latter; and the reason is obvious. The 
primitive talent for construction is the same in both; but the 
one, by means of reflection, is endowed with the perception 
of the relation of means to an end, and hence is able to select 
from the wide circle of nature and of art every object and 
appliance that may extend and elevate his conceptions and 
their execution, while the latter is limited to a mere me- 
chanical talent like that displayed by the beaver, the spider, 
or the bee, admirable in itself as far as it goes, but never 
stretching beyond imitation of objects previously existing. 
The pirxction of Constructiveness depends also upon 
the other faculties with which it is combined. The greatest 
development of this organ would not be sufficient to consti- 
tute a musical instrument-maker without Tune to judge of 
tones. Constructiveness, with Number and Size large, would 
constitute a good mathematical instrument-maker. Con- 
structiveness, Ideality, and Veneration, would prompt the 
possessor to design places of religious worship. Join Con- 
structiveness with much Combativeness and Destructiveness, 
and delight would be experienced in making ships of war, 
cannons, mortars, or bomb-shells. Constructiveness com- 
bined with Secretiveness, Imitation and Form large, give a 
talent for sculpture ; add Colouring, and a genius for portrait- 
painting is produced ; add Locality, and a talent for land- 
scape painting is the result. The organs of Size, Lower In- 
dividuality, and Locality, all large (indicated by a general 
fulness of the head at the top of the nose), combined with 
Constructiveness, are essential to a genius for operating ma- 
chinery in contradistinction to still mechanism. We have 
observed, that, where the former organs were large, the in- 
dividual was fond of every thing connected with weight, mo- 
mentum and motion, and delighted in machines in which 
active powers and principles were displayed. If Construc- 
tiveness was also larger, he could embody his conceptions in 
models made by his own hands; but if this organ was 
small, he was obliged to resort to other individuals to execute 
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his inventions. On the other hand, where Constructiveness 
was large and these organs small, we have observed the ten- 
dency to be towards drawing or architecture, or some other 
form of still-life mechanism, with little interest in machinery 
in motion. In Mr James Milne’s son this combination oc- 
curs; and, while we have seen specimens of his talents in 
drawing, without teaching, we have been informed that he 
has yet displayed no partiality for the kind of mechanism 
connected with motion. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF PHRENOLOGY ON A 
VOYAGE. 


25th January 182A. 

Mz Eptror,—One of the most instructive and delightful 
occupations which a phrenologist can have, and one which 
can never fai] him, at home or abroad, in the society of 
friends or of strangers, of the learned or of the illiterate, is 
that of observing peculiarities of development, and of trac- 
ing the varied natural language and outward manifestations 
of the predominant faculties in the looks, gestures, speech, 
and conduct of those with whom he may come in contact. 
Indeed, I have, ever since I became acquainted with the 
science, found it to be the most desirable travelling compa- 
pion a man can have. By its means the phrenologist de- 
rives both profit and pleasure, where another man finds only 
dulness and ennui. Place him, for instance, in a stage- 
coach, or in a steam-boat, among strangers, he has no diffi- 
culty in passing his time to his satisfaction. He sets about 
ascertaining what his companions are, not by asking their 
names, places of abode, and professions, as is the custom in 
France, but by inspecting their development, the indications 
afforded by which he knows to be the best and truest certificate 
of their intellectual talents, moral qualities, and he regulates 
his conduct accordingly. If he finds a youth with an enormous 
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endowment of Self-esteem and Love of Approbation, who 
seems to demand the homage of all about him, and to think 
himself the most important person present, the phrenologist, 
knowing from what his airs proceed, instead of taking of- 
fence, treats him according to his real merits, and probably 
amuses himself with studying the peculiar combination of 
faculties which mark his character. If he finds another 
man who contradicts every word that is said, and shews him- 
self obstinate in maintaining a disputed point, the phrenolo- 
gist regards this as springing from a large endowment of 
Combativeness and Firmness, and, aware that argument only 
serves to inflame these already too active propensities, he 
mildly states his opinion, and leaves his friend to keep that 
which he believes to be right. If, again, he meets with a 
person in whom Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness, and Self- 
esteem are large in proportion to Conscientiousness and In- 
tellect, he can see no harm in these degenerate days in 
guarding against such trifling accidents as the disappearance 
of his purse or his watch. Or if he findsa man with small 
Comparison and Causality and a small head, he will not try 
to talk with him on metaphysics or political economy; at 
least, with the view of acquiring new ideas. But I must 
stop my illustrations to come to the proper business of this 
letter, which is simply to give yow an account of the cerebral 
development and manifestations of an individual whose cha- 
racter I had leisure to study during a pretty long voyage in 
a ship in which he was captain and I a passenger.“ The 
configuration of his head was calculated to strike, but by no 
means to delight, the observer. He soon saw the worst, 
however, and he could act accordingly. Subjoined is a 
note of the development, which, from actual examination, 
I know to be correct : 


No 1. Amastiveness, small. No 6. Destructiveness, very large. 
2. Philoprogenitiveness, large. 7. Constructiveness, large. 
3. Concentrativeness, rather full. 8. Acquisitiveness, do. 
4. Adhesiveness, rather small, 9. Secretiveness, full. 
5. Combativeness, rather large. 10. Self-esteem, very large. 


© The facts stated in this letter are not fictitious,—Baditor. 
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No 11. Love of Approbation, rather No 23. Colour, full. 


24. Locality, large. 
12. Cantiousness, very large. 25. Order, 
14 large. 26. Time, dent 
14 Veneration, not large. 27. Number, 
16. Hope, full. 28. Tune, 
16. Ideality, small. 29. 
17. Conscientiousness, do. 30. Comparison, rather full. 
18. Firmness, very large. 31. Causality, n 
19. Individuality, large. 32. Wit, 
20. Form, 33. Imitation, full. 
21. Size, rather large. 34. Wonder, large. 
22, Weight, 


I shall add a few remarks on. the manifestations of his pre- 
dominant faculties. 

Amativeness is marked rather small, and it is a curious 
feature in a sailor’s life, that, notwithstanding the license 
allowed on board of ship, and the little delicacy displayed 
in the choice of terms or modes of speech by sailors in 
general, our captain scarcely ever, in the whole course of 
the vayage, spoke a word under the impulse of this organ 
-which could offend the most delicate ear. In him this refine- 
ment was the more remarkable, as, from his rudeness and 
coarseness of character, it was less expected. 

Adhesveness was rather small, and the only manifestation 
referable to this faculty was immoderate laughter at his 
brother having been seized by the press-gang, and carried 
on board the tender as a deserter, when he himself was the 
person they wanted. He reckoned this a capital joke, and 
delighted to tell it. 

Combativeness rather large. The fibre was long, but 
there was little breadth in this region. Its manifestations 
were not remarkable. 

Destructiveness and Self-esteem were both very large, 
and the former. was used as an instrument for gratifying the 
thirst for power, arising from a large development of the 
latter.. When Self-esteem is large, the claim to superiority 
is generally founded on those qualities which the individual 
possesses in largest proportion. Thus, when combined with 
intellect and moral sentiments, the person values himself on 
intellectual and moral excellence. When the animal propen- 

Vor. I.—No II. s 
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sities predominate, the individual seeks the gratificdticd of 
his large Self-esteem by the infliction of misery upon 
others, as the only means by which he can impress them 
with a due sense of his power over them. In this 
way the captain’s Self-esteem and Destructiveness acted 
together in great harmony, and vented themselves in ebul- 
litions of passion and rage, and a total disregard to the 
feelings of. others, The cloven foot appeared the very 
day we sailed, although he was anxious to appear all smooth- 
ness and civility. Having been hurried in his preparatians, 
the ship presented at this time a scene of turmoil and can» 
fusion far surpassing any thing I ever saw, or had an idea 
of. The deck was covered with every sort of lumber, in the 
midst of which, pigs, dogs, hens, ducks, and geese, were 
joining the chorus, and increasing the chaotic din of a crew 
m the last stage of drunkenness, every member of which at- 
tributed all the uproar to the intoxication of the others, and 
gave loose to his wrath; and the noise caused by the explo- 
sion of which was sugmented ten-fold by that of some un- 
fortunate biped, or quadruped, who had the misfortune to 
be trampled upon at every turn. The cabin was covéred 
with trunks, baskets, barrels, cooking utensils, bedding, dn. 
so as almost to prevent locomotion. In the midst of this, our 
‘steward left us, on account of his brother having been killed 
by a fall from the yard of an Indiaman alongside, and we 
got an Irishman in his place, who had. never been in the 
ship till that moment, and who of course could not know 
the geography of the lockers, &. even had every. thing bean 
in the most perfect order. Two or three visitors remained 
on board, and the captain wished to shew off a little. Our 
new steward exerted himself amazingly, but could not avoid 
a little delay and occasional mistakes, which Solomon him- 
self would have committed in similar circumstances.. Our 
captain, however, finding his Self-esteem hurt at the want of 
‘nstant fulfilment of his orders, exhausted his Combativeness 
‘and Destructiveness upon poor Pat in curses and blows. The 
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lauer, sonecious of having exerted himself to the utmost, 
and done well too, very naturally felt all his better feelings 
lacerated, and waxed a little hot, and threatened to leave us, 
(as we still lay on the tail of the sand-bank off the harbour.) 
At desk he did leave us, but was pursued by the eaptain, 
caught, and hauled through the water from the one boat to 
the other, and again brought on board with desperate threats 
against farther misconduet. In the course of the voyage the 
captain told us of many feats in which he had wounded some 
and killed others, but these we did nat believe. He told ys, 
for instanee, that he slew two bravadoes at Oporto, and uu. 
slung a Yankee’s arm with a pistol-ball at New Orleans; 
and be told us in a few days after we landed at that 
he wished to get out of the town one evening after the gates 
were shut. The sentinel refused. The captain wrenched 
his musket from him in the most gallant style, threw it into 
the canal, and pummelled him to a jelly, and upon this was 
apprehended, lodged in the guard-house all night, where he 
scratched his breast with a penknife, swore next morning it 
wes a bayonet-wound, and got off as having acted in self- 
defenee. We afterwards ascertained that there was not one 
word of truth in this story, as he was on board of his own 
vessel at the time alluded to; but it illustrates his character, 
But on one oceasion, during the voyage, he fired s musket at 
a Dutch veal to make her lie-to, that he might get a head 
of her. 

Constructiveness was large, as were Form, Size, Locality, 
and Imitation: these give a liking fpr mechanics. I opce 
questioned him about his tendencies that way. His ansyer 
was, * See here what I am working at just pow,” at the 
same time producing from his pogket a handsome wooden 
foot, whieh he had carved with his knife, to form part of a 
female figure, from which the ship deriyed its name. I saw 
seme other specimens beside this. ; 

His large Acquisitiveness, and enormous Self-esteem, gave 
bixa the most complete Selfishness, which, as Conacientions. 
ness was wall, he gratified at any expense within the limits of 
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the law, which he said was his only rule. The first spect- 
men was an attempt to make me pay one-third more passage- 
money than the others, because, as I lived at a distance from 
a seaport, he thought I would not be able to detect the im- 
position. In this, however, he was mistaken. Having a 
friend who lived in that part of the country, I desired him 
to make inquiry about the fare, &c., and the captain, not 
knowing that I was the person for whom he was acting,- de- 
manded one-third less from him than from me, so that, on 
comparing notes, the trick came out. His rapacity was evi- 
dent in all his conduct, and on one occasion it shewed itself 
remarkably. The first day of moderate weather, after a 
succession of storms for upwards of three weeks, while a 
very high sea was still running, we discovered the wreck of 
a brig, which had suffered more than ourselves, and think- 
ing we could descry the crew clinging to the broken masts 
and rigging, we bore down to relieve them, but all were 
gone, and the bulwarks and every thing on deck swept clear 
away. Having a buoyant cargo, the hull still floated, and 
was turned over now on this side, and now on that, by every 
succeeding wave, and altogether presented a spectacle which 
saddened every mind except that of the captain. He alone 
was bent upon plunder, and spoke of visiting and breaking 
up the wreek, but the risk was so great, that none of the 
crew would go, and he himself was sore afraid; but it 
was the subject of keen regret for many days after: Had 
« the weather been more moderate, he would have gained 
ec go much, and so forth.” 

His Secretiveness was full, but not predominant. Had it 
been larger he would have been ten times worse; but he 
generally betrayed his purpose before he could execute it. 
He was full of contradiction, and did not shew the tact 
which Sectretiveness gives in concocting a story. Self- 
esteem was enormous, and his whole life was passed under 
its influence. I am not aware that he uttered a single word 
in the whole voyage which had not a near reference to him- 
self or his interest. The love of power was a marked fea- 
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ture in his character, and every means by which he could 
make it be felt were considered lawful. If any of the crew 
seemed not to feel a sufficiently strong sense of his importance, 
blows and abuse were bestowed to deepen the impression. 
If any of the passengers shewed an insensibility to his mag- 
nificence, he was assailed with what was intended to be the 
most cutting satire, with occasional threats of sending us to 
the forecastle among the crew, as he assured us that every 
thing was arbitrary on shipboard, and subject to his control. 
He could command, he said, the speech, thoughts, and be- 
haviour of every man on board, sailor or passenger. His 
satire was generally a failure, as he had the smallest possible 
portion of wit; and it consisted of pure emanations of Self- 
esteem and Destructiveness, the snarl without the bite. If 
he did succeed in exciting pain, or a feeling of anger, he felt 
intense delight; it was an involuntary acknowledgment of his 
power, the more precious that it was generally denied. He 
could not bear contempt. Coarse and ignorant as he was, 
he seriously assured us, that he was fit company. for the 
highest and best society in Britain, and that few were his 
equals in point of knowledge; yet in general he preferred the 
company of those he counted his inferiors, because his Self- 
esteem was gratified by the deference which they paid to 
him. If he had once uttered an opinion, the plainest and 
strongest facts failed to make him avow his conviction that 
it was wrong. He felt exceedingly when we put questions 
to his mate in his presence. The latter was an intelligent, 
worthy, and modest man, who generally gave us much 
more satisfactory answers. 

Cautiousness was so very prominent, that I from the first 
doubted much the truth of a supposed resemblance which 
he had discovered in himself to Nelson, in never knowing 
fear. Indeed he soon manifested a very intimate acquaint- 
ance with the sentiment, although necessity sometimes forced 
him to withstand danger. He avowed one day, that in the 
only battle he ever was in, he felt a degree of trepidation 
which was far from pleasant; and afterwards owned, that 
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a sow having crossed his path in u nartow road, and in a 
dark night, he beat a retreat rather than venture to pads it. 
His Wonder,“ however, sided his Cautioushess on this 
eevasion; fot as it was large, it always mystified what he 
did not see clearly. I siw him once, at least, pale and flut- 
tering with a sudden fright. Tt was at supper-time only two 
nights before we met with the wreck. He went on deck 
to look about him for a moment; and in an instant returned, 
and with a tremulous voite called up the mates. They 
hasteted up, a good deal alarmed, and wete saluted with 
“ breakers on all sides,” not 600 yards off; and at the rute 
we were moving, five minutes more seemed to him sufficient 
to seal out doom. The first mate, however, with more self- 
possession, thought that before we could be surrounded 
with breakets, we must have got into the middle of them 
some way or other without damage; and therefore we might 
also get out again in safety, and suspected that the foamy 
appearance was caused by phosphorescent animalculi in the 
water, and it proved to be so. On coming down again, 
the captain still looked ghastly pale, and the first words he 
uttered were, I never got such a damnable fright in my 
* Bye.” Upon being reminded of his never having felt fear, 
de would not take with the joke. His whole seamanship 
was marked by Cautiousness, and to this we were partly in- 
debted for our öwn safety. This was an example of the 
practical effects of a mere feeling when strong in the mind, 
even with little intellect. 

His Benevolence, with all his Selfishness, was by no means 
anonentity. During the stormy weather, when we invalids 
were all tick, and unable to look after ourselves, he shewed 
considerable sympathy and kindness of feeling, and gave us 
many little things, to which we had no claim. After we 
were so far restored as to look to ourselves, he was less 
scrupulous, but occasionally shewed touches of feeling. 
Even here, however, he shewed his nature in a curious 
manner. He had two kinds of wine on board, ene much 
better than the other. The best was reserved for our use, 
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and at table he refused to taste it, and got his Love of Appro- 
bation gratified by our praises for his kindness. Our bottle 
was set apart to distinguish it, and on several occasions quan- 
tities disappeared, nobody knew how. One day, however, 
upon entering the cabin unexpectedly, it was discovered to 
be the captain himself who absorbed it, and he thus had the 
manifold luxury of drinking the wine, of being praised for 
his generosity in not taking it, and of experiencing a kind 
of pleasant feeling, arising from the gratification of Secre- 
tiveness, Acquisitiveness, and Self-esteem. 

His Conscientiousness was small, and the absence of the 
sentiment was very remarkable. Kill, steal, or destroy, 
but keep to windward of the law, was his text; and his 
creed and actions completely corresponded. He'took great 
delight in narrating instances of successful trick and deceit 
practised upon others. 

. Firmness very large, with his Self-esteem, made him 
rade, overbearing, and in a high degree obstinate and self 
willed. He never could bring himself to yield a disputed 
point, till a day or two afterwards, when he sometimes would 
own that he had been wrong. 

His Intellect was that of a knowing kind. Individuality 
and Language were large, with small Causality; and it waa 
truly amazing to hear what scraps of Latin and Greek; 
anecdotes and history, he had collected together in endless 
eonfuszon, without regard to probability, utility, or common. 
sense. , 

’ Satisfied, from the enormous Self-esteem and Acquisitive- 
ness, with defictent Conscientiousness, that Self interest 
would ever be a ruling passion in this man’s mind, aad 
that it would not be regulated by moral principle, however 
much it might be smoothed down and masked under the. 
influence of Love of Approbation, Secretiveness, and Cau- 
tioueness, which so often give an exterior deportment cal- 
culated to hide what is going on within, I was of my 
guard against it. His Self-esteem, Firmness, and Destruc-. 
tiveness, gave him an imate love of power, aud.disposition: 
to tyrannize, which was extremely unpleasant, and he, would: 
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go almost any length to provoke an acknowledgment’ of 
superiority, which, if once accorded, was instantly again de- 
manded. With this view, he often tried to provoke those 
about him. I knew well the impulses under which he was 
acting, and theréfore was enabled to keep my temper almost 
invariably ; and knowing, that, to a large Self-esteem, con- 
tempt is the most intolerable of all things, I often looked as 
if I did not hear his sharpest hits. At first he took this 
highly amiss; but afterwards, finding his efforts fruitless, 
and that we would not acknowledge his importance, he be- 
came more quiet, social, and forbearing. 

One great benefit arising from an acquaintance with the 
new doctrine is, that it cherishes a spirit of toleration and 
good-will towards all mankind. Had I met with such a 
character before I became acquainted with phrenology, I 
would have had no patience with him; whereas, knowing 
that nature had ‘endowed him with euch propensities, and 
that unfortunately they had been lost sight of in his educa- 
tion, as in that of most others, I never suffered myself to 
be angry or hasty with him, but rather pitied him. It en- 
abled me, also, to see the propriety of never yielding to him 
im any of his absurd notions, when practically applied, and of 
leaving him in quiet possession of them while they remained 
merely matter of opinion. Yielding only increased his obsti- 
nacy and importance. He and I soon carried on our inter- 
course very amicably, from understanding each other. He was 
extremely fond of drawing a dreadfully long bow, and was 
in every case the hero of his own story. From observing 
his large Wonder, Secretiveness, Language, and Indivi- 
duality, with small Conscientiousness and Causality, I was 
from the first inclined to receive his stories with liberal 
abatement, and had no reason to fear offending the feelings 
of an honest mind by doing so; ‘and in fact he never shewed 
any uneasiness at the truth of his statements being ques- 
tioned. Want of space has prevented me entering into 
longer details and illustrations; but should the above be of 
any service, you are at libetty to do with it as you see 
proper. W. E. 
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1. Bruicat Fasouents. By Many ANN SCHIMMELPEN- 
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2 The Hannony of Purenorocy with the Scripture Doc- 
TRINE of Conrzasion, (read before the PHRENOLOGICAL 

- Socısty, Ni November 1823.) Published in the Chris- 
tian Instructor for December 1828. By Grozex Lyon, 
Esquire. 


Tuz objections to phenology are gradually giving way to 
the efforts of ita defenders, and the force of truth. Many 
which appeared formidable at a distance, have proved, on a 
nearer approach, to be unsubstantial vapour. Those of 
Materialism and Fatalism have in this manner vanished 
away, and are not likely to be revived. Another had oc- 
curred, which threw a doubt upon the subject with many 
pious and excellent persons; namely, that the doctrines of 
phrenology were inconsistent with an important Scripture 
doctrine. Mr Lyon has brought this objection to the test of 
a close examination, and endeavoured to demonstrate that it 
is entirely unfounded. We do not mean to give any analysis 
of his paper, and notice it only to give us an opportunity of 
mentioning, that there are two principles admitted in all 
phrenological works, which, Mr Lyon states, are perfectly 
sufficient to explain that change of character and conduct 
which takes place under the influence of religious truth, 
without either resorting to a miracle, or supposing any 
change in the original faculties. The two. principles are, 
first, the different states of relative activity in the organs of 
the different faculties, which may occur at different periods 
of life; and, secondly, the different direction which these 
faculties may receive, according as they are turned towards 
worldly or spiritual objects. 
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We may perhaps, at some future period, discuss this sub- 
ject, which is of great extent and undeniable importance ; 
but at present, we niugt content ourselves with quoting a 
very interesting passage from the other work referred to, in 
which phrenology is not merely asserted and maintained by 
Mrs S. to be not inconsistent with the doctrine, but used 
to explain, certamly in the most admirable and beautiful 
manner, many anomalies, of which previously no account 
could be given. It is not the least remarkable feature in this 
work, that, while phrenology has here been suffering under 
all manner of opposition and obloquy, this lady. refers to it 
as a science in which she seems to believe with a confidence 
as unwavering as that she reposes on the system of divine 
truth, which she adduces it to illustrate. 


c The Bible,” says Mrs Shimmelpenninck, is the revelation of 
“ Gop, addressed emphatically to wan. It must, then, as to itè 
cc substance, contain all the truths of con; but, as to the mode of 
ce setting them forth, it must be calculated for their intended reci» 
s pient, man. Now man is never happy unless all his faculties are 
er called. into alternate activity. It is, thereftee, obriom that the 
ce revelation of Gop must be made in such a mode as to address itself 
to all the human faculties, and to afford scope to all the human 
« propensities. Every branch of the human intelligences trast 
< there find its appropriate object; and every class of human ime 
< pulses must there find an object, a motive, and a sphere for full 
« exertion and activity. . . 5 * 

4 For, were this not the case, there would always remain some 
« unevangelized, intellectual, or moral faculties, which would be 
« perpetually disturbing and distracting the councils of the mind; 
« or some refractory, unchristianized propensities, which would be 
it perpetually snapping the reine of her control, and starting aside 
“ that course which the mind could (in that case) possess na 
«t appropriate motives to urge them to maintain. In the first case; 
re the man would resemble an equipage, the charioteers of which 
s were iu a perpetual contest as to which road to drive their best / 
6s In the second case, be would be in the same trouble as the driver. 
«t who should have two or three unbroken horses yoked in, with aii 
«a otherwise well-appointed team. Now, the human vehicle caw 
, never go on well, unless the moral and intellectual faculties (the 
4% drivers), and the inferior propensities (the steeds to be driven), 
«are all in perfect accordance; that is, every faculty aud every 
u propéneity has its own pecular and. distinctive object y con- 
s quently each one bas its own appropriate class of motives, of 
ee Which any other faculty and propensity is unsusceptible. But 
« every faculty and propensity have, ‘like the limbs, their alternate 

. 2 
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e nent for exertion anà activity, and for rest. But ao motive 
c“ will influence it longer its appropriate faculty or propensi 

«a is in activity. Hence every chavactor must be Ia a per petusl 
«e state of alternation and inconsistency, 26 its various faculties and 
propensities rest or exert themselves; unless it be posible to find 
* a round of motives and objects which addressed to all the 
ca faculties, shall yet all bear upon one and same end, and thus 
n unite their different means and resources in labouring for one 
* common object. On having found, or not having found, such a 
* stock of motives, so connected, depends all consistency or incens 
“ gstency of character. It is owing to this necessity of alternate 
“ exertion and rest in all the faculties, and owing to not having 
= found one common object for these motives to dear spun, that 
“we so often behold the most astonishing extremes in the ame 
ct character; that we see in the same poe the most astonishing 
“ and exalted talents often united with the most debasing profi» 
“ 3 thy, we often observe the very same thing in the 
« Biogr ie of who have afterwards settled into truly ard 
„ exemplarily religious characters. There ls often a period in the 
s, history of sack persons, when the good kaven, the grace and 


** character often exhibits the most moustrous’ con exe 
* amples of devotion und of evils; and those who are inattentive to 
t the workings of the human mind, would often be tempted to ima- 
gine those hypoctites, whom a little patience would soon exhibit set» 
u tledChristinns. The case is, that the grace of Gon, or Gospel truths, 
* are only as yet apprehended by some faculties. The recipient, in 
r his „ sets all the conve faculties to work together, and en- 
« deavours to still the activity of the rest as he may. After a time, 
t however, the ised faculties need rest, and the unevange- 
4 lised ones, of the durance in which they have been kept, 
a widdenly start up without control, and plunge ia headlong disor- 
ee der: and thus arise the alternations of zeal and lukewarmnem, of 
* Jove and distaste for religion, to which new converts are.sebject, 
se a all their faculties p ities have discovered their trae 
religious object sphere, ence it follows, no affection, 

be always and at all times influential, that does 
“t not address all the ties and propentities. Bat revelation is 
* intended to be always influential : it must, then, be addressed to 
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“ yet most abundantly provided, which. are most early and mort 
s com 

God revealed in Christ, and set forth not only as Jehovah iu- 
ec carnate, but under the t of Husband, Father, Friend, and 
“ Brother, and Captain and. er of hia people, becomes an object 
“ within the alike of every devotional and elevated feeling to 
cc which the mind can soar in the retirement of the closet, and of 
“ every endearing social and affectionate feeling which goes forth 
„ Fun us in the intercourse of life. Our veneratiou here turns 
“ rank, from talent, and the debasing things on earth, 
t to receive its highest object in Gon dime C Our faith it estab. 
« lished, not on the doubtful calculation of human probabilities, but 
n Him who is truth itself. — ceases in prod waver 
“ uncertain proj expediency of causes in producing ef- 
se fects, beyond the powers of mim to 27 bat in aoas: Daa 
“ are at once fixed by the unerring rule of right. Human caution 
a and circumspection are not the sport of vain terrors; but to learn 
“ to fear alone the Lord of Hosts hi: s and, He being the only 
ce fear and dread, all-others vanish. Our determination is no longer 
“the eervant of idolatrous self-will; but is determined, like St 
«c Paul, henceforth to know else but Jesus Christ, and him crua 
“ cified; and to live to him who died and rose for us. Our venera- 
“ tion is henceforth superlatively fixed on that Parent, who, though 
ce the mother may forget the sucking child, will nut forget his children; 
s and who, like a true and tender Father, bids the bow of 
« smile again in beauty, even from the frown of the darkest cloud. 
e Our heart adheres to that Brother who wished to appease our 
c heavenly Father's wrath, even by the sacrifice of his own blood,— 
“ to that Friend who came to us in our need, who sticketh closer 
“ than a brother. Our heart is united to that heavenly Bridegroom, 
cc with whom the believer, being united, is one spirit. Our benevo- 
* lence henceforth no more vacillates between the good and the plea- 
“ sure of its obj It henceforth knows ite own true good, and 
cc the true of others. Its self. love and benevolence both re- 
“ ceive accession aud amalgamation by that one heart - affecting con- 
* sideration, Christ died for sinners ! of which number they are and 
“ Tam. One blood has been shed, the ransom for all; one Spirit 
« is poured out, the teacher of all; one Gon is the Father, who ac- 
t all in the one beloved. , 

ce The revelation which informs us that se are citizens of Mount 
c Zion, the city of the living Gob, and which unfolds the wondrous 
“ mystery of the cross, and the astonishing Christian scheme, affords 
« scope abundantly for the fullest exercise of all the highest reflect- 
* ing faculties. concatenation of cause and effect does it un- 
6 fold! what a wondrous fund of comparison between things natural 
* and things spiritual ! what a mine of investigation does it discover! 
“ and. discovery of trath here brings with it an accession of 
“ love | the resisting propensities of Destructiveness, of Comba- 
6e tiveness, which formerly grovelled on earth, are now used to de- 
ce that evil celf they before defended; and become ions 
* of the truth, instead of the instruments of hatred, error, and ill- 
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ce vill. The faculties of calculation, of order, &c..&c. which for- 
‘© merly moved in the service of self, are no longer eet to work by an 
cc ill- understood covetousnes ; but, by benevolence, and a thousand 
ce well-understood institutions of philanthropic economy, succeed to 
ct the sordid zocamulatione of ein. The mme faculties of 
cc wandering „ and perception and imitation, which, inspired 

* self, led the wandering gipsy from clime to clime, under a bund 
* characters of imposition, inspired b Benevolence and Veneration, 
“ send the indefatigable mission clime to clime on errands 
ce of love; and in his joumeying», the Esquimaux to the fens 
“ of Surinam, from the barbarous Indian to the civilized Persian, 
* enable him to become, like St Paul, all things to all men, that he 
* win some. The same perceptive faculties of form, of colour, 
“ of music, &c. which, inspired by human Ideality, so continually 
“ chain the lovers of the fine arts down to earth, become, by the 
“ lic etyle of writing, the very means of lifting the soul of the 
“ believer to heaven. Every earthly object, which the natural man 
«s desecrates, as the means of expressing and decorating human pas- 
“ sions, the book of Gop consecrates, by rendering the vivid type of 
“ heavenly truths. To the Christian, all the earth reflects heaven. 
“ All which is visible is the t of that which is invisible ; and tem- 
ct things, tou by the alchem ipture ex tion, 
s Pecome at once hol and spiritual. Aud the perceptive faculties 
“ being the most early developed in children, so Gop has supplied 
“ the earliest age with this vast magazine of living spiritual types, 
* and with a treasury of holy associations and instructions, which 
4 bo believing parent will il to apply ; knowing that feelings cou- 
“ nected with sensible associations are ever stron And last, 
“ though not least, we add, that the parabolic style of Scripture is 
“ eminently calculated not only to spiritnalize the perceptive facul- 
“ ties, but the ideality of man: and b thus doing, she converts into 
“ the most powerful auxiliaries of holiness, the most dangerous in- 
“ struments of human ion. The ideality, whilst the slave of 
“ human tion and passion, is ever chaining man down to earth 
“ with gilded cords, or presenting one vain phantom after another 
“ to his ever-renewed, but disappointed chase. But when ideality 
** is once inspired by the Spirit 1 Gop, the case is altered: she then 
“starts up from earth, not a demon, but an angel, in her native 
„ magnitude. She it is, who gives wings to the soul, to bid her 
“ contemplation to soar from earth to heaven. She it is, whose 
“ faithfu — vivid mirror reflects back the invisible realities and 
“j ven, to those yet ing in misery on earth. How 
“ shen bas she sladdened the Fart and lighted up the eyes of the 
“wretch, pining in a dungeon on earth, with the bright (but no 
“ more bright than true) vision of heavenly joy! How often has 
“ she annihilated the pain of the martyr, by transporting his mind 
from the rack on which he lay, to the glory in which he should soon 
participate! How base is ideality, when she is the magic painter 
“ of human passion! how exalted, when the vivid painter. inlisted 
“ in the service of divine truth! Then, indeed, does she resume the 
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ce: of zivi . tae 

Oar port of siyiug permanence to spiritual joy, in defianee of 
Let no one, after reading this fine passage, affect to think 

that phrenology is inconsistent with religion, or dare to assert 

that it threatens the smallest injury ta the dearest interests 

of men. 


—— 


ARTICLE X. 


Nasrarivs of a Jouaxxr. from the Suorsa of Hunson’s 
Bar to the Moutu of the Coprer-Mine River, &c. By 
Captain Joun FRANĶLIN. 


Oxz of the greatest evils produced by the opposition which 
Phrenology has met with has been the deterring from the 
study of it many individuals to whom a knowledge of its 
principles would have been of the greatest utility, and by 
whom the most valuable contributions to the stock of human 
knowledge might have been made in return. This reflection 
was forcibly suggested to us by perusal of Captain Frank. 
lin's work, now on our table. He and Dr Richardson ap- 
pear to have possessed that endowment of faculties which 
fitted them for observing character; and they were placed in 
an enviable situation for the exercise of their talents, had 
they enjoyed the advantages of a rational system of mental 
philosophy to direct them in their observations, and confer 
consistency on their conclusions. ‘They possessed opportuni- 
ties of observing tribes very little removed from the condi- 
tion of primitive mature, and not as mere passengers through 
their territory, but as sojourners among them. They held 
intercourse with them in prosperity and adversity, in joy and 
sorrow, in situstions where they could command, and in cir- 
cumstances in which they were absolutely dependent on their 
bounty. Whatever native good sense, and a desire to com- 
municate useful information could accomplish, they have pre- 
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sented to-their readers in the Narrative before us; and our 
present duty, therefore, shall be limited to pointing out how 
much more might have been gained had they been initiated 
into the doctrines of our science; and we hope hereby to 
induce future travellers to avail themselves of its aids. 

Captain Franklin mentions, that the Orkney seamen are 
extremely cautious, and English sailors the reverse. The 
former made many seruples, ‘inquiries, and stipulations be- 
fore they would engage in the expedition, while the latter, in 
general, dash thoughtless]y into any undertaking in which. 
they are solicited to embark, (p.6.) ‘This difference may 
arise from one of two causes—either the English sailors move 
in a more varied and extensive field of service, and, in com 
sequence, become more familiar with danger, and less alive 
to its terrors, or they possess naturally a smaller develop- 
ment of the organs of Cautiousness than the natives of Ork- 
ney. The first hypothesis would be received by readers in 
general as perfectly satisfactory, and yet, from many observa- 
tions of the limited influence of external circumstances in pro- 
ducing striking peculiarities of mental character, we are led 
to suspect the latter to be the real origin of the difference. 
Whichever conjecture may prove correct, it would be in. 
teresting to ascertain the actual size of the organs of Cauti- 
ousness in both of these classes of seamen. 

The ESQUIMAUX are represented by Captain Frank- 
lin as cunning in making bargains. The women brought to 
the expedition imitations of men, women, land-animals, and 
birds, carved with labour and ingenuity, out of sea-horse 
teeth, The dresses of the men, and the figures of the ani- 
mals, were not badly executed, but there was no attempt st 
delineation of the countenances. They were fond of mimick- 
ing the speech and gestures of the Europeans, (pp. 17, 18, 
19.) ' 

This description indicates considerable endowment of Con- 
structiveness, Secretiveness, and Imitation. In the works on 
Phrenology, it is mentioned, that Secretiveness is large in all 
eminent actors and artists; and Mr Scott gives an account 
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of its subserviency to. the production of expresion. , In its 
more vulgar manifestations it leads to cunning. It is interest- 
ing to observe, that Captain Franklin represents the Esqui- 
maux as possessed at once of cunning and some talent for ex- 
pression in their works of art. Mr Scott farther remarks, 
that Secretiveness gives the power of calling up the natural 
language of the other faculties, and in this way contributes 
largely to the talent for acting; and one of his illustrations 
is, that . women can weep at will” Captain Franklin pro- 
ceeds in his description of the Esquimaux thus: —“ When 
“ the women had disposed of all their articles of trade, they 
« resorted to entreaty ; and the putting in practice of many en- 
etc ticing gestures was managed with so much address as to 
“ procure them presents of a variety of beads, needles, and 
<& other articles in great demand among females,” (p. 19.) 
This coincides precisely with the power which Mr Scott sup- 
poses Secretiveness, especially when combined with Imita- 
tion, to confer ; and certainly. it would have been highly in- 
teresting to know how far the development of the organs co- 
incided with the Phrenelogical theory. 

The following account is given by our author of the CREE 
INDIANS: Their original character, says he, must bave 
been modified by intercourse with Europeans. Food, soil, and 
access to spirits operate on the moral character of a bunter. 
They have not benefited much by European intercourse, but 
this is not their fault, no. pains have been taken to inform 
them. The Crees, at present, are a vain, fickle, impro- 
& vident, and indolent race, and not very strict in their ad- 
‘+ herence to truth, being great. boasters.” ` Fickleness, im- 
providence, and indolence, are indicative of a brain, in the 
whole, rather small, and not much developed in the regions 
of Cautiousness and Reflection; Hope should be full, while 
Combativeness and Destructiveness, which inspire with en- 
ergy, should not be predominant organs. Vanity and boast- 
ing are clearly referable to an excessive Love of Approba- 
tion. ‘On the other hand,” continues the author, they 
“ strictly regard the rights of property. they enter a house 
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“ and see articles of value, yet nothing is ever missed.“ This 
is so very remarkable a feature in the dispositions af savages 
that we greatly regret our ignorance of the development which 
accompanies it. In several thieves whose heads we have ex- 
amined in this country, we found Secretiveness and Self- 
esteem; the one the origin of cunning, the other of self-love, 
large, with Acquisitiveness well developed, and Conscientious 
ness deficient. Now, to produce a natural tendency to per- 
fect honesty, in regard to property, we would infer a differ- 
ent combination, namely, moderate Acquisitiveness, Serra- 
tiveness, and Self-esteem, and considerable Conscientious- 
ness; but here also no light is shed on our inquiries by 
Captain Franklin from his unacquaintance with phrenology. 

He proceeds, ‘‘ They are susceptible of the kinder affections, 
“ e of friendship, very hospitable, tolerably kind to 
their women, and withal inclined to peace.“ These traits 
aro clearly referable to Benevolence and Adhesiveness, with- 
out much Combativeness and Destructiveness. ‘ They are 
€ extremely superstitious.” The power of phrenology as an 
analytic instrument here comes into play. Improvidence 
and Indolence, we said, indicated much Hope and little Re- 
flection. Extreme superstition flows from the same sources, 
with the addition of much Veneration, and it is still more 
aggravated by Wonder; and here we see a beautiful consist- 
ency in the delineation of which the narrator himself pro- 
bably would not be aware. They are fond of gaming.“ 
We have observed in actual life, that persons who are ad- 
dicted to this vice have generally considerable Acquisitive- ` 
ness and Hope. The former of these qualities appears, from 
other parts:of the description, not to be strongly marked in 
the Cree character, while the latter is evidently powerful. 
Weare unable, in the present state of our information, to 
salve this difficulty. 

„They are not deficient in the sexual propensity, and se- 
“duce gach others wives,” (p. 68.) This indicates Ama- 
tiveness in full proportion. Both sexes are extremely in- 
dulgent to their children,” (p. 69.) This is evidently refer- 
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‘able to Philoprogenitiveness. “They shew great fortitude 
in the endurance of hunger and the other evils incident to 
* a hunter's life.” This may be accounted for in two ways: 
let, From frequent exposure to these evils they probably do 
not feel them so acutely as Europeans would do; and, se- 
condly, It is the point of honour among savages to endure with- 
out complaining; and we have seen that Love of Approbation, 
from which this sentiment arises, is in them very powerful. 
At the same time it is proper to remark that, so far as we 
have observed in real life, Secretiveness and Firmness in con- 
siderable strength are necessary to the suppression of pain- 
ful emotions ; and from the Crees being described as open in 
their manners and fickle, we would doubt the largeness of 
these organs. Some additional information, therefore, is re- 
quired to enable us to reconcile these to each other. They 
‘* seldom meet their enemies in open warfare,” (p. 71.) This 
fact harmonizes with the preceding representations of their 
deficiency in Combativeness and Destructiveness, and in ge- 
neral force of character. 

‘ Tattooing is almost universal with the Crees, and is very 
‘© painful.“ A Cree tattooed, in the most exquisite pitch 
of the natural fashion, is animated by the same feelings as 
a European dandy, decorated according to the supreme 
ton of London or Paris; Love of Approbation is the main- 
spring of the conduct in both; and this faculty we have seen 
manifests itself strongly in Cree Indians in other respects; so 
that here we have an interesting harmony in the features of 
the picture indicative of its truth. 

None of the doctrines of phrenology has been more ridiculed 
by the superficial than that which maintains the influence of 
the laws of propagation on the manifestations of the mind, 
and yet it is admitted equally by physiologists and by accu- 
rate observers of nature. In speaking of the HALF-BREED 
INDIANS, our author remarks, that these métifs, or, as 
ce the Canadians term them, bois-brulés, are upon the whole 
“ a good-looking people, and where the experiment has been 
“ made, have shewn much aptness in learning, and willing- 
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‘ ness to be taught; they have, however, been sadly neglect- 
< ed, (p. 86.) It has been remarked,” he continues, I do 
* not know with what truth, that half-breeds shew more per- 
„ sonal courage than the pure Crees.” It is impossible to 
contrast the skulls of American Indians, Caraibs, New Zea- 
landers, and other savage tribes, in the Phrenological Socie- 
ty’s collection, with those of Europeans, and not be struck 
with the great deficiency of the former in the regions of the 
moral and intellectual organs. As a general rule, the off- 
spring inherits the development of brain, as well as the other 
bodily qualities of the parents, at least of the particular stock 
to which the parents belong; and hence the children of Eu- 
ropean and Indian marriages ought to possess heads better 
developed than those of native Americans, but still inferior 
to those of average Europeans. In the present instance, the 
mental manifestations correspond to such an endowment ; for 
the half-breeds are distinctly described as superior in aptness 
of learning to the aboriginal Crees. We hope some future 
traveller will inform us concerning the modification of brain 
by which they are distinguished. 

In treating of the organ of Cautiousness, Dr Gall men- 
tions that, among the lower animals, he had found it gener- 
ally larger in females than in males; and as evidence of the 
former acting more habitually under its influence in avoid- 
ing danger, he states, that, in snaring cats and squirrels, he 
-uniformly caught many more males than females; and he 
cites also reports of the number of bears killed in a season in 
Virginia, and of the wolves destroyed in a department of 
„France, by which the same result appears. Captain Frank- 
lin adds his testimony to the fact of the general cautiousness 
of females in avoiding danger. It is extraordinary,” says 
he, “that although I made inquiries extensively amongst 
“ the Indians, I met with but one who said that he had 
“ killed a she-bear with young in the womb.” A female, 
when rearing young, becomes bolder than in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, apparently owing to a sympathetic excitement of 
the organs of Combativeness, situated near to those of the 
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love of offspring ; and it is probable, from analogy, that the 
orgius of Cautiousness, besides being generally larger in 
females, may; by sothe arrangement of nature yet undis- 
eoveréd, be excited into more constant activity during utero- 
gestation than at other periods. 

ec The lobks of the STONE INDIANS,” says our 
author, “ would have prepossessed me in their favour, but 
« from the assuranees I had received from the gentlemen of 
‘ the posts of their gross and habitual treachery,” (p. 104) 
This indicates great Secretiveriess and deficient Conseientious- 
tess. „They steal,” continues Captain F., * whatevet they 
‘‘ can, particularly horses, whieh they maintain are commen 
“ property, (p. 105.) „They usually strip defebceless per 
& sons whom they meet of all their garments, but partie. 
e Jarly of those which have buttons, and leave them to travel 
«c home in that state, however severe the weather. If resist- 
“ance is expected, they not utifrequently murder befute 
ce they attempt to rob,” (p. 108.) They originally entered 
this part of the eountry under the protection of the Creed. 
They are still their allies, but have become more numerous 
than their former protector. They exhibit all the bad 
« qualities ascribed to the Mengive or Iroquois, the stock 
e from whence they are sprung.” This character is 2o opposite 
to that of the Crees, that a more admirable opportunity of 
investigating the effects of different developments of brain 
coùld scarcely have occurred. If the description of the 
Stone Indians is correct, they ought to posséss more of the 
organs of Destructiveness, Acquisitiveness, Secretivenets, and 
Self-esteem, ahd less of Benevolence, Love of Approbation, 
and Conscientiousness, than the Creés. As they appear to 
be also the more energetic tribe, they ought to have larger 
heads. 

t“ The CHIPEWYANS are by no means prepdssessing 
ce in their ap ce.” Their manner is reserved, and 
“ their habits selfish.” This indicates great Self-esteem and 
Firnmess, with tittle Benevolence and Love of Approbation. 
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«Th with mpceasing importunity for every thin see. 
“I ele 2e men who either received or bestowed a g with such 
s: bad grace; they almost snatch the thing from you in the one in- 
* stance, and throw it at you in the other. It could not be expect- 
“ pd that sagh men should display in their tents the amiable hospi- 
e tality which prevails generally amongst the Indians of this coun- 
try.” A stranger may go away hu from their lodges, unless 
* he poems sufficient impudence to tare, uninvited, his knife 
** into the kettle and help himself. The owner indeed never deigns 
“ to take any notice of such an act of rudeness, except by a frown, 
s it being beneath the dignity of a hunter to e disturbance 
* ahout 4 piece of meat,” (p. 156.) . 
This description is the wery portrait of the manners pro- 
duced by a large Self-esteem and little Love of Approba- 
tion; and it contrasts strongly with the character of the 
(Crees, who respect property, but are ‘ vain, great boasters,” 
and “ yery hospitable ;” all indicating Love of Approbation, 
much more powerfully possessed than Self-esteem. ‘ As 
cc some relief to the darker shades of their character, it should 
& be stated, that instances of theft are extremely rare amongst 
ec them.” This would indicate moderate Acquisitiveness and 
Secretiveness, and some Conscientiousness. ‘ They profess 
# strong affection for their children, and some regard for 
cc their relations, who are often numerous, as they trace very 
ct far the ties of consanguinity.” These observations indi- 
cate Philoprogenitiveness and Adhesiveness fully developed, 
and add another to the already numerous proofs of the feel- 
ings which are connected with these organs being distinct 
from the sentiment of general benevolence. ‘ They evince 
“no little vanily, it is said, by assuming to themselves 
& the comprehensive title of The People,’ whilst they de- 
ce signate all other nations by the name of the particular 
 eountry,” (p. 159.) If this observation, that they display 
no little vanity in any respect, were well founded, it would 
þe at variance with the characteristics of extreme selfishness, 
of extreme bad grace in bestowing or receiving favours, and 
their want of hospitality ; because vanity can spring from no 
source but a powerful Love of Approbation, and such an en- 
dowment is incompatible with the manners ascribed to them. 
On a correct analysis, however, there is really no inconsistency 
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in the different features of the portrait. The assumption of 
the title of *The People” is not an indication of vanity, but 
of Self-esteem,—feelings extremely different in themselves, 
but frequently confounded by persons not addicted to minute 
discriminations. The Crees are vain and great boasteras, 
and these are pure emanations of Love of Approbation. The 
Chipewyans are sullen and reserved in their manners, do not 
solicit the admiration of others, which all men do who boast, 
but assume to themselves a lofty epithet, indicating a proud 
consciousness of their own vast superiority, and their con- 
tempt for all other tribes of the human race, savage or civil- 
ized. 
. The ESQUIMAUX are said to manifest considerable 
Constructiveness, and the COPPER INDIANS are de- 
scribed as 
` Ementially the same with the Chipewyans, but in personal char- 
“ acter they have greatly the advantage of that . circum- 
“€ stance which is to be attributed probably to local causes, perhaps 
“to their procuring their food more easily and in greater abun- 
“« dance. be Dog-ris Inpians (sometimes called, after the 
“ Crees, Slaves) inhabit the country to the westward of the Copper 
“ Indians, as far as M‘Kenzie’s river. They are of a mild, hospi- 
“ table, but rather indolent disposition. They spend much of their 
“ time in amusements, and are fond of singing and dancing. In 
“ this t and another, they differ very widely from most of the 
e other aborigines of North America. I allude to their kind treat- 
“ ment of the women. The men do the laborious work, whilst 
“ their wives employ themselves in ornamenting their dremes with 
4e quill-work, and in other occupations suited to their sex. Mr 
“ Gentzel has often known the young married men to bring speci- 
cc mens of their wives’ needle-work to the forts, and exhibit them 
“ with much pride.“ Kind treatment of the fair sex being usually 
“ considered as an indication of considerable p in civilization, 
« it might be worth while to inquire how it happens that these 
ec le have stept eo far beyond their neighbours. They have 
« had, undoubtedly, the same origin with the Chipewyans, for their 
ef languages differ only in accent, and their mode of life is essential- 
“e ly the same. We have not sufficient data to prosecute the in- 
« quiry with any hope of success, but we may recall to the reader's 
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e A phrenologist would ay vanity ;™ for if they had been proud they 
would have been too highly satisfied with themselves to ask applause from 
others. . 
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* memory what was formerly mentioned, that the ribs e 
“ they come from the westward, whilst the chip pa: say that 
ee they emigrated from the eastward,” p. 290. 

This description leads us to believe that the Dog-ribs are 
really sprung from a tribe different from that of the Chipe- 
wyans; for mild and hospitable dispositions, fondness for 
singing and dancing, a taste for embroidery and finery, and 
so much elevated feeling as to treat their women with kind- 
ness and respect, indicate a much larger development of the 
organs of Intellect and of the moral sentiments than the 
Chipewyans seem to possess. In the present state of our 
knowledge, however, regarding the actual development of 
brain of these people, all is obscurity and conjecture. 

The author mentions also the Hare Indians, Loucheux, 
Squint-Eyes, or Quarrellers, the Sheep Indians, and Strong- 
bow Indians, but the account of them is little interesting. 
The Strong-bows and Rocky-mountain Indians have a tradition 
e in common with the Dog-ribs, that they came originally from the 
ec westward, from a level country, where there was no winter, which 
% produced trees and large fruits rare to them. It was inhabited 
“ also by many strange animals, amongst which there was a small 
one whose visage bore a striking resemblance to the human coun- 
* tenance. During their residence in this land their ancestors were 
“ visited by a man who healed the sick, raised the dead, and per- 
e formed many other miracles, enjoining them at the same time to 
ce lead good lives, &c. No one knew from whence this good man 
et came, or whither he went,“ p. 293. 

We cannot conclude this article without adverting to 
Jonn HErRUnx, an English sailor, who accompanied Captain 
Franklin and Dr Richardson in the expedition. In the 
preface to the work a tribute of gratitude is paid to this in- 
dividual ; and it is acknowledged, that, to his exertions in a 

considerable degree was owing the ultimate safety of the 
officers, who survived the perils and privations that over- 
whelmed many, and had nigh proved fatal to all. In re- 
turning from the sea to Fort Enterprise, the expedition was 
overtaken by winter in all its severity, and accompanied by 
more than its usual horrors, The distance they had to travel 
was about 300 miles, and the route lay over a barren wilder- 
ness, in which was neither road nor human habitation. 
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During summer. the party had subsisted on deer and other 
game, and fish, which abounded as long as the ground and 
rivers were open; but winter froze the rivers, buried the 
vegetation under snow, and drove the game to more southern 
latitudes. While it thus deprived them of food, it added to 
their toils; for their march now lay over newly-driven snow, 
varying in depth from one to three or four feet. They were 
oppressed also by carrying clothes, books, philosophical in- 
struments, cooking utensils, and a canoe, by which to cross 
the lakes and rivers which they encountered in their pro- 
gress, there being no means of transport for any article ex- 
cept personal labour. These privations and toils were borne 
by all with admirable courage for many days; and while a 
stray partridge or lingering deer could be obtained to sustain 
their sinking strength, no murmurs or complaints were heard. 
But at last every article of food failed them, except a miser- 
able weed named “ Tripe de Roche,” and painfal efforts were 
required to obtain even it from beneath the snow, under 
which it lay deeply buried. The party boiled it in snow- 
water, and drank the infusion, Their shoes, and every 
piece of skm which had served them as dress, or as a 
cover for their baggage, were devoured, and still no relief 
appeared. The canoe was at length abandoned as a load 
altogether insupportable; books, instruments, and neces- 
saries were dropt, as the strength of each individual fail- 
ed under his burden; the temperature had long been be- 
low zero, and men of the stoutest hearts began to lose their 
courage, while several of those of weaker minds had sunk in 
‘despair, and died. In this oondition John Hepburn was dis- 
‘tinguished in a remarkable degree for devotion to his daty, 
und for long-enduring ‘patience and even cheerfulness of 
mind. We were much indebted, it is said, to Hepburn 
‘at this-crtsis. The officers were unable from weakness, to 
e gather uripe de rothe themselves, and Samandré, who had 
4 acted as our cook on the journey from ‘the coast, sharing 
«s in the ‘despair of the rest of the Canadians, refused to 
„ make the-slightest exertion. Hepburn, on the contrary, 
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= waimated by a frm reliance on the beneficence of the Su- 
< preme Being, tempered with resigmation to His will, was 
-< indefatigable in his exertions to serve us, and daily colleet- 
“ed all the tripe de roche that was used in the officers’ 
“mes.” Many other instances of Hepburn's exertions are 
veoorded, which it is unnecessary to state in detail; but to 
comey an adequate idea of the real condition of mind aad 
dody of the party, we quote the following passage. 

J obeerred,” says the author, “that in proportion as eur 
“strength decayed, our minds exhibited symptoms of weakness, * 
“evinced by a kind of unreasonable pettiahness with each other. 
* Each thought the other weaker in intellect than himself, and more 
jn need of advice and assistance. So trifling a circumstance as a 
“u change of place, recommended by one as being warmer and more 
“ comfortable, and refused by the other from a dread of motion, 
ce frequently called forth fretful expressions which were no sooner 
— them atcned far, te he repented perhaps in the course of a 
6 few minutes. The same thing often occurred when we endes- 
ce voured to assist each other in carrying wood to the fire; none of 
Aus were willing to receive assistance, although the taik was dis- 
2 ed to- r strength. On ane of these occasions, Hep - 
4 barn was so convinced of his waywardness, that he exclaimed, 
* «Dear me! if we are spared to return te England, I wonder if we 
w t shall er onr understandings.” 

‘Tt is interesting to inquire what combination of faculties 
will fit an individual for passing through sech a scene, with- 
‘out beng roused to malevolence by the mere extremity ef 
‘his sufferings, or being overwhelmed by despair through the 
hopelessness of his conditton. 

Ichn Hepburn is a man of middle stature, apparently 
about 40 years of age, strongly built, and ia the enjoyment 
vf exceftent health. In the situation in question, these 
afforded advantages of no-mean importance, independently of 

‘the natural dispositions of his mind; but while they must 
‘have been admirably subservient to the effective execution of 
benevolent and dutiful feelings, it is dbvieus that the letter 
‘would proceed only from the mind itself. We know by ob- 


We recommend · this fact:tothe notice of those who etillibeliove thet the con- 
ditian of the. mind. in this life is not affected. by the atate of the organization. 
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-servations in common life, that agreeable external circum- 
. stances are most favourable to the exercise of the superior 
sentiments and intellect; and that extreme misery, on the 
other hand, has a natural tendency to produce, in some, 
peevish discontent, insubordination, absolute malevolence, 
or recklessness ; in others, abject despair and total incapacity 
for exertion, indicative of excessive and uncontrolled mani- 
festations of Self-esteem,- Combativeness, Destructiveness, 
and Cautiousness. Now, as in John Hepburn, the higher 
sentiments preserved their sway over the lower feelings, in the 
utmost extremity of wretchedness, we should be led to ex- 
pect, in the development of his brain, the organs of the 
moral sentiments and intellect decidedly to preponderate 
over those of the animal propensities. We should infer a 
a large development of Benevolence and Firmness, faculties 
which supply the elementary feelings of kindness to others, 
and long-enduring patience in himself; also of Veneration, 
which inspires with resignation to the Divine Will, and of 
Hope, whose cheering influence would contribute largely to- 
wards supporting the mind, amid the dreary wastes of snow, 
and the melancholy scenes of suffering, in which he was tried. 
Cautiousness, which is the source of prudence in ordinary 
situations, and of fear, terror, or despair, in more appalling 
circumstances, we should expect to be very little more than 
moderate in size. The intellectual endowment we would an- 
ticipate to be respectable, sufficient to confer a good practical 
understanding, but not so great as to lead to any very exten- 
sive or remote views of the consequences of present events. 
To these endowments we would expect to be added so much 
of the animal organs as is necessary to give energy to the 
character, but not so much as to debase it. We have had an 
opportunity of examining the head of John Hepburn, and 
ascertaining that the actual development corresponds exactly 
with these inferences, 

We have read this work with great interest, and form a 
very favourable opinion of the moral and intellectual quali- 
ties of the gentlemen who conducted it; and trust that if 
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they are again called on to engage in any similar service, 
they will add Phrenology to the stock of their other highty- 
respectable attainments. 


ARTICLE XI. 


SHAKSPEARE’S CHARACTER OF IAGO. 
Two classes of persons are readers of our Journal, and it 
may perhaps be difficult to please both, when, as sometimes 
happens, they do not make sufficient allowances for each 
other, and for us. The one class consists of those who have 
never studied any phrenological publication except this. 
These call loudly for facts,—require us to teach the very 
elements of the science, and would criticize, as theoretical and 
speculative, every article that goes beyond the boundaries of 
their own limited knowledge of the subject. The other is 
composed of persons who are already skilled, more or less 
-deeply, in phrenology. Some of these have verified its facts 
to satiety, and studied its principles till they have become fa- 
-miliar as the rules of arithmetic ; and they, accordingly, would 
complain of our dwelling continually on the threshold of the 
science,—of our devoting sheet after sheet to details of cases, 
which to them appear like formal recitations, that Mr A. B. 
has a nose on his face, and Mr C. D. has a similar protuber- 
ance, and that both of them use the said protuberance in smell- 
ing; in short, they demand applications of the science calcu- 
lated to interest persons who have already satisfied them- 
selves not only of its physical truth, but of its being the true 
theory of mind. It is our inclination and interest to satisfy 
both of these classes. We respectfully solicit the first class 
then, to consider that Dr Gall began to teach phrenology so 
long ago as 1796, and that, during the 28 years that have since 
elapsed, many persons have been studying, while the great 
world has been laughing; and with their permission, there- 
fore, we shall dedicate a few pages occasionally to the enter- 
tainment of advanced phrenologists, of which the present 
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artele shall be an example, Te the seepnd class, we rep 
sent that allowances shoyld be made for unenlightened breth- 
ren, and that every detail of facts which arrests for the first 
time the attention of one reflecting reader, adds strength to 
the cause. Even to the novice, too, we may add, that if he 
have good organs of Concentrativeness and Causality, the 
present article will prove not destitute of interest. 
A phrenologist of this city, en the suggestion of a friend, 

studied and asalyeed the character of IAco as drawn by 
Shakespeare, and seduced it to what he conceived to be its 
‘pheenologieal elements. Iago exhibits mauy of the propen- 
sities, sentiment, and intellectual faculties, ao powerfully and 
unequivocally, thet no diffleulty ocourred in deciding on their 
energy; for example, Gepretivqness is co powerfully mani- 
fested, that the orgaa, if the individual had existed, must 
have been large; Copscientiousness is so feebly shewn, that 
its organ must, om such a supposition, have been small, and 
so on with others. Where no indication was found in the 
text to lead to a conjecture of the strength of particular fa- 
eulties, such as Philoprogenitiveness, Coustructiveness, Form, 
&c., the organs of these were set down as moderate, being 
the degree least caloulated to affect the manifestations of the 
powers, the energy or deficiency of which was more precisely 
ascertainable. The mote of organs thus prepared was the 
following : 


1. Amstiveness, large, 1]. Conscientiousness, small. 
Philoprogenitiveness, moderate, 118. Firmness, latge. 

B. Concepizativences, fab, 20. Individuelity, large. 
4, Adhesiveness, small. 20. Form, 

%. Combativeness, full. 21. Size, 

6. Bestractivengss, vary large. N. Weight, 

7. Constructivenses, moderate, 23. Colour, 

8. Acquisitiveness, large. 24. Locality, fall 

9. Seceetivenese, ur. 26. Orflez, ` 
10, Self-esteem, large. 26. Time, 
11. Love of Approbation, moderate. 27. Number, 

12. Cautiquaness, very large, | 28. Tang, 

13, Benevolence, small. 29. Language, large. 

14. Veneration, large 30. Comparison, large. 
15. Hope, moderate. 31. Casali, vegy large. 


16. Ideality, moderate. 32. Wit, full. 
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This note was delivered to a sectind phrendlogist, who had 
not the least suspicion of its being fictitious, and he was rei 
quested to write out his opinion of the talents and disposi- 
tions which it indicated. The following dialogue took place 
on the occasion :— 

2d Phren. This is a fearful combination; but you have 
not told me in what sphere of life he moves. 

14 Phren. He is an officer in the army, of inferior rank. 

2d Phren. Of what rank? A serjeantsmajor or a commis 
bined officer P 

1# Phren. Not exactly either; but you may hold him to 
be an ensign. , 

2d Phren. Is he educated ? 

1st Phren. Not much. 

2d Phren. What is his age ? 

ist Phren. About 40. . 

2d Phren. What is the size of his head ? the force of his 
character depends on this. 

1 Phren. It is an average size. 

At this conference, a third gentleman, also a phrenologist, 
‘was present, who shortly afterwards was intrusted with the 
secret, which he scrupulously preserved. A few days after 
this, the second phrenologist met him, and said, that it was 
a dreadful development he had got in hand, and proceeded 
has: 

2d Pnrrn. Do you know any thing about the individual ? 
Shall Í be safe to write what I think of such a wretch ? 

3d Phrén, I know him as well as Mr —— (the let 
Phren.) ; you ate perfectly safe, and may freely write your 
ideas without fear of his resentment. . 

2d Phren. Was he at the battle of Waterloo? 

3d Phren. No; I don't think he was, 

ad Phren. Was he in the Peninsular war ? 

34 Phren. I am not quite certain; but it is probable he 
may have been in Spain. 

Ad Pen Well, I ‘shall state exactly what his develop. 
metit indicates, whether it be agteeable to him or net. 
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8d Phren. Do so by all means; and I again assure you 
that you are quite safe from his resentment. 

The second phrenologist next day called on the gentleman 
who had given him the note of development, and put into 
his hands the following sketch: 


“ I can hardly imagine a case, where a firm belief in the truths 
“of phrenology would be productive of more beneficial conse- 
6 quences than in the present; for this is, without exception, 
«the most unfavourable development I ever saw. Phrenology is 
“‘eminently practical, and the present sketch is attempted not so 
% much with a view to the illustration of the science, as from a real 
ce desire that it may be useful to the individual who is the subject 
‘ of it, by laying open to him the hidden springs of his actions and 
conduct. He must, therefore, be prepared to hear the TRUTH, 
“ and with all plainness of speech.’ 

ce Seffishness will here reign with a predominating sway.—Totally 
* indifferent to the rights and feelings of others, he will pursue his 
* own selfish ends and gratifications without once being turned 
“ aside by the calls of benevolence, justice, or friendship; never 
gare a penny in charity in his life. He would € by on the 
c other 1145 and witness, with indifference, a case 0 gistroa or out- 
cc „ adding, perhaps, with a growl or a curse, id the 
“ not take better cate. and be d——d to them.’ He will utterly 
ce despise and condemn those who act from noble and disinterested 
% motives. It will indeed be extremely difficult for him to conceive 
“ that this is possible, and hence he will be prone to regard them as 
cc ites ; but if satisfied that this is not the case, he will assure 
“ ed y turn round and esteem them fools and blockheada. He is 
* not one of those who will seek reputation at the cannon's mouth, 
ce — not he. The thought and the feeling will ever recur cui bono }Ẹ 
„ And such as do so will be added to the aforesaid catalogue of 
« fools. In action (for I understand he is a military man) he would 
“tremble at every joint before the battle commenced; and though 
e by no means a coward, he would take especial care not to run un- 
* necessarily into danger. But wo! to the hapless victiin whom his 
ce sword should strike to the ground! his cries and his tears for 
*¢ mercy would be heard and witnessed in vain,—he would be trans- 
* fixed with multiplied wounds, and expire without exciting one 
* emotion of pity. He would take intense delight in witnessing 
* the destruction of his foes—every rank and battalion, swept b 
“ the cannon, would be viewed by him with ecstasy. And though 
e ble of perceiving and appreciating the advantages and excel- 
* lence of skilful manœuvres, these would give him comparatively 
* little pleasure, if they did not lead the enemy into a situation 
s where they might be destroyed and cut to pieces, and, if by the 
e artillery, so much the better. 

“ He will be remarkably distinguished by a talent for humour, 
“ or, I should rather say, satire, which will be characterized by its 
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e being biting, severe, and sarcastic. He will 1l spare neither friend 
=< nor foe; but I am wrong, he never had a friend in his life. 
He can veil himself and his doings in the most impenetrable se- 
<s crecy ;—no human being will ever be able to extract from him 
that which he has determined to conceal. He will be proud and 
* revengeful, and will never forgive or forget an injury. He will 
“ be prone to amours, and an adept at seduction. It is in this lat. 
€ ter mode that he will most delight to gratify his passions. 

„He bas no taste for poetry. He will wonder at the folly of 
** mankind for taking delight in such trash ; and marvel ex- 
“© ceedingly, that men are to be found who would give two guineas 
“ for a copy of the Lady of the Lake. His anticipations of the fu- 
ture will never be delightful, but always full of apprehension. 
** He cannot be happy. 

“ This isa melancholy picture, and, as I am totally unacquainted 
s with the individual who has sat for it, I have drawn it, not in 
ce anger, but in sorrow. There are scarcely any redeeming points. 
4c He will not, however, be deficient in respect for his nts, and 
cc he will be decidedly loyal; and yet, alas! even in this excellent 
“ feeling, Self-love will display itself. It is his own company, his 
ce own regiment, his own king, and his own country, as such, that 
« will render them the objects of his respect and regard; and will 
“lead him to treat other nations, particularly the French, with 
“ sovereign contempt. The French! Why, the very name of 
* that, to him, detested race, will excite all that bitterness, hatred, 
“ and contempt, which the vehement, unrestrained, and combined 
* activity of Self-esteem, Combativeness, and Destructiveness, can 
ct produce.—And the manifestations of these will be powerfully aid- 
“ ed by Language, Wit, and Secretiveness. Altogether they will 
ec generate a rancour and an abuse, which, if the head had been 
* somewhat larger, would have been as uncontrollable as they would 
ec have been tremendous. 

“ He will not be indifferent to music; but he will take no delight 
e in that which is of a gay, cheerful, soft, or melting kind. Mar- 
cc tial music, the national airs of God save the King, Rule Britan- 
“ nia, &c. will be felt and appreciated. 

« He will be an attentive observer of every thing that is pass 
« around him. He will have an excellent memory for facts an 
* occurrences; but he will have great difficulty in recollecting faces 
cc and 8. 

“ am not certain how the very ample development of the reflec- 
“ tive powers will manifest themselves in such a combination of the 
“sentiments. They will however discover themselves; and I infer 
“ that he will be acute, penetrating, and even profound. 

“ The large endowment of Cautiousness and of the Intellect are 
invaluable in such a character. Indeed, but for these, he must 
long since have committed crimes which the justice of his country 
<“ would have avenged. But let him be on his guard—these may 
“& not always be sufficient to restrain him from evil. And let him 
“ not despond ; if he shall seek after virtue, and strive to maintain a 
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“ vistuous conduct, great indeed will be his praise, I would in 
“that case place his attainments beside and on a level with tbose 
~ af the greatest sad best of mankind. Let bim cultivate hie 
~ faculty of Veneration, and direct it to ite noblest ends ; he may 
« alimately obtain strength from on high to cheer him in his 
* arduous course.*” 

We add no comment on the complete reflection which 

this sketch exhibits of the character of Iago as drawn by 
Shakspeare. Every reader may find amusement in compar- 
ing the two; and the thoroughly-instructed phrenologist will 
reap much pleasure in tracing in his own mind the principles 
on which the author of the sketch proceeds in drawing his 
inferences of character from this combination of the primitive 
facultiea. In à subsequent Number, we may perhaps unfold 
the principles, and point out their application, for the benefit 
of less advanced readers. In the meantime we may remark, 
that this application of the science is at once highly ingeni- 
ous, amusing, and instructive. There is first an analysis of 
the character into its elements by one phrenologist; then 
these are handed to another, quite uninformed as to their 
source, and he, by synthesis, produces a portrait which turns 
Out to be a fac similé of the original. To á reflecting mind, 
this constitutes a striking proof that we do not juggle with 
the combinations, but that phrenologists have made ‘decided 
Progress in ascertaining philosophically their effects in na- 
ture. i 


ARTICLE XII. 


ON THE FRONTAL SINUS. 


Tux external and internal smooth surfaces of ‘the bones of 
che l are called their external and internal śsůlss, or 


—— — È che 
wi apuma SE the ame we have adopted, in giving the entire as it 
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it} plates, to distinguish them from the intermediate part called 
„, the diplee, which is of a looser and somewhat cellular texture, 
ul resembling the internal structure of the bones. As the dip- 
Li loe is nearly equally thick in every part, it follows that the 
, two tables.of the skull ara nearly parallel to each other. The 
* internal, indeed, receives some alight impressions from blood- 
y Í vessels, glands, &e., which do not appear externally, but 
- | these are so small as not to interfere with phrenological ob- 
| | servations. The sutures which connost the bones with each 
' other also interrupt the absolute parallelism ; but their situa- 
' | tion is known, and only one of them, called the Lambdoidal, 
where it passas over the organ of Concetitrativeness, presents 
any diffloulty to the student. The sagittal suture, which runs 
! longitudinally from the middle of the orown of the head for- 
' wards and downwards, sometimes so low as the top of the nose, 
‘occasionally presents a narrow prominent ridge, which is mis- 
taken for a development of the organs of Firmness, Veneration, 
Benevolence, and Self-esteem. It may, however, be easily dis- 
tinguished by ite narrowness and isolation from the full broad 
swell of corebral development. The mastoid process of the 
temporal bone, which is a small knob immediately behind 
the ear, serving for the attachment of a muscle, is sometimes 
mistaken for the mdication of large Combativeness. It is, 
however, merely a bony prominence, and is to be found im 
every head, and does not indicate development of bruin 
at all. 

Those peculiarities being easily recognised, are nover stated 
| as obstacles to the ascertaining of the cerebral development ; 
| but there is one part of the skull where the external configura- 
| tion does not always indicate exactly the size of the subjacent 
parts of the brain, and upon which objections have been- 

raised. At that part of the frontal bone, immediately above 
the top of the nose, a divergence from parallelism is some- 
times produced by the existence of a small cavity called the 
„frontal sinus; which is formed between the two plates or tables 
of the bone, either by the external table sweitiog out a little 
without being followed by the internal, and presenting an ap- 
Vor. I.—No II. v 
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pearance like that of a blister on a biscuit, or by the internal 

table sinking im without being followed by the external; and 
hence, as the outer surface does not indicate the precise degree 
of development of brain beneath, it is argued that the existence 
of a frontal sinus must be an insuperable objection to our 
science, because it throws so much uncertainty on our. obser- 
vations as completely to destroy their value ; other opponents, 
however, more rationally-confine their objection to those or- 
gans only over which the sinus extends. 

The first objection is manifestly untenable. Even grant- 
ing the sinus to be an insuperable obstacle in the. way of. as- 
certaining the development of the organs over which it is. si- 
tuated, we state, first, That in ordinary cases it extends only 
over three, viz. Size, (21), Lower Individuality, (19), and Lo. 
cality, (24); and, 2dly, We ask in what possible manner it can 
interfere with the other thirty or thirty-one organs, the whole 
external appearances of which it leaves as unaltered as if it 
were a sinus in the moon? It would, we think, be quite as 
logical to talk of a snow-storm in Norway obstructing the 
high road from Edinburgh to London, as of a small sinus. at 
the top of the nose concealing the developments of Benevo- 
lence, Firmness, or Veneration on the crown of the head. 

To enable the reader to form a correct estimate of the 
value of the objection as applicable to the two or three indi- 
vidual organs particularly referred to, we subjoin a few ob- 
servations. In the first place, Below the age of twelve or 
fourteen, the sihus almost never exists; 2dly, In adult age, 
it. frequently occurs to the extent above admitted ;* and, 


© This may seem at variance with a statement given in Mr Combe 's Essays, 
on the authority of a friend in Paris, who, in the course of many months, dis- 
sections, had never found a frontal sinus except in old age and in disease. In 
sawing open the skull for anatomical purposes, the section is almost always 
made borisontally through the middle of the forehead, or over the organs of 
Tune, Time, and Upper Individuality, and in all the cases alluded to by the gen~ 
deman in Paris, this line was followed, and as the sinus rarely extends so high 
up, he ecah not, and did not, meet wirr Un vertical sections, 
howerer, for the purpose of seeing the sistas 
to the extent mentioned in the text. 
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Sdly, In old age and in disease, asin chronic idiocy and in- 
sanity, it is often of very great extent, owing to the brain di- 
minishing in size, and the inner table of the skull following 
it, while the outer remains stationary. Now the first cases 
present no-objection, for in them the sinus does not exist; and 
the third are instances of diseases, which are uniformly ex- 
ctuded in phrenological observations; and thus our attention 
is limited solely to the cases forming the second class. In 
regard to them the objection is, that large development of 
brain, and large frontal sinus, present so nearly the same ap- 
pearance that we cannot be sure which is which, and, there- 
fore, that our observations.must be inconelusive. 

To this we answer as follows: —let, We must distinguish 
between the possibility of discovering the functions of an or- 
gan and of applying this discovery practically in all cases, so 
as to be able in every instance to predicate the exact degrees 
in which each particular mental power is present in each in- 
dividual. The sinus does not -in general exist before the 
age of twelve or fourteen, below which is precisely the period 
when Individuality is most conspicuously active in the mind. 
If then in children, in whom no sinus exists, the mental 
power is observed to be strong when the part of the head is 
large, and weak when it is small, we make certain of the 
function whatever may subsequently happen. If in after- 
life the sinus comes to exist, this rows a certain degree of 
difficulty in the way of the practical application of our know- 
ledge; and accordingly phrenologists state this to be the case, 
and admit a difficulty in determining the exact degree of this 
mental power, which, in adult age, may be expected to ac- 
company any particular development of this organ, unless 
in extreme cases of development and deficiency, in which 
even the sinus itself can form. but a small fraction ofthe dif- 
ference. In the next place, the objection applies only to one - 
set of cases. If there be a hollow or depression in the exter- 
nal surface of the skull.at the situation of the organs in 
question, and the sinus be absent, then the organ must ne- 
cemarily be deficient in proportion to the depression. If, with 
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such an external appearance, the sinus ba present, which it is 
not, but whigh we shall allow the opponents to maintain it to 
be, then it must be formed by the inner table reneding stil} 
wore than the outer table, and hence a still greater defici- 
ency of organ will actually exist than is externally indicated, 
and of course the mental power will be at leset equally deficient 
with the external indication of deficiency in the orgen, In. 
cases of deficiency, therefore, the sinus farms no objection. 
Thus the only cases in which it can occasion embarassment 
are those in which it causes a swelling of the parts of the skull 
in question outward, to which there is no corresponding de- 
velopment of brain within. Now, if in all cases in youth, when 
no sinus exists, and in all cases in mature age in which a de- 
pression is found, the mental power is ascertained to corre- . 
spond exactly with the external development, and if, in cer- 
tain cases, in adult age, an external indication is found to 
which the mental power does not correspond, what conclusion 
falls to be drawn according to the rules of a correct logic? 
Not that the functions are uncertain, because they have been 
ascertained in cases not liable to impediment or objection, 
but only that in the particular case in mature age, in which 
the external development is large, and the power absent, 
there must be a frontal sinus. 

Having now shewn that this objection, viewed even in its. 
strongest light, only rendgrs it difficult to infer from the de- 
velopment alone the degree of endowment of these three fa- 
culties, in an occasional individual case, and does not in the 
least interfere with the possibility of discovering the function, 
we have now to state, that there are few cases indeed, perhaps 
not five in a hundred, in which the phrenologist cannot say 
distinctly whether a sinus exists or not to such an extent as 
to diminish the accuracy of his observations; and we refer 
those who wish to have a correct idea of the general size and 

of this cavity to about a dozen specimens in the 
collection of the Phrenalogieal Society. 


ARTICLE XIII. 
EFFECTS OF SIZE AND ACTIVITY IN THE ORGANS. 


Consiperas_e obscurity pervades the minds of many per- 
sons regarding this branch of. the Phrenological doctrine, 
and we shall endeavour to remove it. 

In physics, power is quite distinguishable from activity. 
The balance-wheel of a watch moves with much rapidity, 
but so slight is its impetus that a hair would suffice to stop 
it; the beam of a steam-engine traverses slowly and pondet- 
ously through space, but its power is prodigiously great. 

In muscular action these qualities are recognized as dif- 
ferent with equal facility. The greyhound bounds over hill 
aud dale with animated agility; but a slight obstacle would 
counterbalance his momentum and arrest his progress. The 
elephant, on the other hand, rolls slowly and heavily along; 
but the impetus of his motion would sweep away aa impedi- 
ment sufficient to resist fifty greyhounds at the summit of 
their speed. . 

In mental manifestations (considered apart from organiza- 
tion) the distinction between power and activity is equally 
palpable. On the stage, Mrs Siddons, senior, and Mr John 
Kemble, were remarkable for the solemn deliberation of their 
manner, both in declamation and action, and yet they were 
splendidly gifted in power. They carried captive at once the 
sympathies and understanding of the audience, and made 
every man feel his faculties expanding, atid his whole mind 
becoming greater under the influence of their energies. This 
was a display of power. Other performers, again, are re- 
markable for vivacity of action and elocution, who neverthe- 
less are felt to be feeble and ineffective in rousing an audience 
to emotion. Activity is their distinguishing attribute, with 
an absence of power. At the bar, in the pulpit, and in the 
senate, the same distinction prevails. Many members of the 
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learned professions display great felicity of illustration and 

fluency of elocution, surprising us with the quickness of their 

parts, who nevertheless are felt to be neither impressive nor 

profound. They possess intellect without passion, and in- 

genuity without comprehénsiveness and depth of understand- 

ing. This also proceeds from activity, with little power. 

There are other public speakers again who open heavily in 

debate, their faculties acting slowly but deeply, like the first 
heave of a mountain-wave. Their words fall like minute- 

guns upon the ear, and to the superficial they appear about 

to terminate ere they have begun their efforts. But even 

their first accent is one of power ; it rouses and arrests atten- 

tion; their very pauses are expressive, and indicate gather- 

ing energy to be embodied in the sentence that is to come. 

When fairly animated, they are impetuous as the torrent, 
brilliant as the lightning’s beam, and overwhelm and take 
possession of feebler minds, by impressing them irresistibly 
with a feeling of gigantic power. 

Let us apply these observations to phrenology. 

The proper subjects for observation are men in sound 
health, under the middle period of life, and free from exter- 
nal restraint upon their actions. Dr Gall discovered, by ob- 
servation, that in such individuals the power of manifesting 
the mental faculties bears a proportion to the size of the 
cerebral organs ; and on this fact the whole science is found- 
ed. Accordingly, if we take two brains, one very large, 
like that of King Robert Bruce, and another very small, 
like that of the least of the Hindoos in the Phrenological 
Society’s collection, in no instance and in no circumstances, 
the above conditions being preserved in both, will the facul- 
ties attached to the small brain manifest themselves with the 
power and energy which characterize those connected with 
the large one. The small brain may be as active, and the 
large one as inactive as is consistent with the condition of 
sound health, and yet the manifestation of power will uni 
formly distinguish the latter, while comparative feebleness 
will attend the former, however numerous and vivacious its 
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‘manifestations may otherwise be. In this instance we do 
not refer to power of intellert alone, as most persons do when 
speaking of the mind, but of mental character generally, the 
-brain being the organ of the propensities and sentiments, 
which are the main springs of character, as well as of the 
‘perceptive and reasoning powers. ö . 
` In the next place, if we take two individuals in whom the 
conditions above specified are preserved, and in whom all the 
‘mental organs are, as nearly as possible, of an equal size, 
except one, Ideality for example, and if one of the indivi- 
duals (Dr Chalmers) has a development of it equal to 6% 
inches, and in the other (Mr Joseph Hume) the development 
is equal only to 5$ inches, then, according to Phrenology, no 
‘cultivation, excitement, or activity, which does not infringe 
the conditions before stated, will render Mr Hume's mani- 
festations of Ideality equal in power and intensity to those of 
Dr Chalmers. The same proposition may be repeated in re- 
gard to all the other organs and faculties; and it is simply 
this, that, ceteris paribus, size in the organ is a correct indica- 
tion of power in the mental manifestations. 
As then size is an indispensable requisite to power, no in- 
stance ought to occur of an individual, who, with a small 
brain, manifested clearly and unequivocally great force of 
character, animal, moral, and intellectual, such as belonged - 
to Bruce, Buonaparte, or Fox; and such accordingly we state 
broadly to be the fact. The Phrenological Society possesses 
casts of the skulls of Bruce, Raphael, and La Fontaine, and 
they are all large. The busts and portraits of Lord Bacon, 
Shakspeare, Buonaparte, indicate large heads; and among 
living characters no individual has occurred to our observa- 
‘tion who leaves a vivid impression of his own greatness upon 
‘the public mind, and who yet presents to their eyes only a 
small head. In like manner, no orator, sculptor, painter, or 
poet, who manifests Ideality in the highest intensity of vigour, 
is to be found in whom the organ of this faculty is small. 
It is proper, however, next to advert to certain conditions 
which may co-exist in the brain along with size, and to at- 
3 
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tend to their effects. Size, we have said, ia not the only re- 
Quisita to the manifestations of great mental power; the 
hram must possess alaa a healthy constitution; and that de- 
gree of activity which is the usual accompaniment of health. 
Now, the brain, like other parts af the body, may be affected 
with certain diseases which do not diminish or increase its 
magnitude, and yet impair its functions, and in such eases 
„geat size may be present, and very imperfect manifestations 
appear; or it may be attacked with other diseases, such as 
inflammation, or any of those particular affections whose nature 
is unknown, but to which the name of mania is given in 
n » and which greatly exalt its ation; and then very 
forcible manifestations may proceed from a brain compere- 
, tively small; but it is no less true, that when a larger brain 
is excited to the same degree by the same causes, the maai- 
festations become increased in energy in propartion to the 
increase af size. These cases, therefore, form na valid od- 
. jection ta phrenology. The phrenologist aacextains, by pre- 
viaus inquiry, that the brain ia in a state of health. If % is 
not, he makes the necessary limitations. in drawing. his c- 
clusions, 

In physiology, the function of any argau is aseerteined by 
numerous and extensive observationa; and, if exceptions to the 
comaon appearances present themselves, their causes are inves- 
, tigated. The fact, for example, that the eye and optic merve 

are necessary for vision is ascertained thus. In every ease in 
which sight is enjoyed, that nerve and the eye are posnessed ; 
and in every case in which the structure of both is destroyed, 
. Vision is last; but we cannot add, that in every instance of 
apparent soundness of the nerve and eye, vision musi neces- 
sarily be present ; because both of those organs are liable to 
diseases which impair the function without producing any per- 
ceptible change of the structure. Cases, for example, of total 
or partial blindness, arising from amaurosis, occasionally occur, 
in which no distinguishable marks of disease can be found, 
either in the eye during life, or in the optic nerve after death ; 
but no physiologist thence concludesthat these pasts are pot ne- 
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cessary to vision. Having found them present in all cases 
where sight was enjoyed, and having observed vision to be 
lost in all cases of destruction of their structure, he founds 
his belief in the function of the parts on these facts, and feels 
it to rest on a firm basis; and as he knows that diseases may 
affect organs without rendering alteration of their structure 
viible to our eyes, he coneludes, that in all instances in 
which the power is lost, the parts being possessed, the latter 
must be diseased; and no one questions the soundness ef his 
logic. In like manner, from observing the power ef motion 
to be intimately connected with muscular contraction, the 
physiologist calls the muscles the organs of motion. But, 
when by palay they lese their contractile power, he infers, 
and is allowed to infer, although be may not be able to prove, 
that an important condition, that of health, is altered, and 
- that some disease exists in the nervous system. All these 
observations sre applicable to the brain. If we meet with 
powerful manifestations in 99 cases out of an hundred, large 
brains in the prime of life, and in the remaining one find 
them feeble, it is no stretch of principle to infer that in this 
instance disease must be present; and, on the other bund, if 
we observe comparatively weak manifestations to aceompany 
99 cases of small brains, and in one other case find them 
powerful, the conclusion is again legitimate, that here dis- 
eened. excitement produces an unwonted exaltation af the 
function. The fairness of this reasoning is universally ad- 
mitted when applied to other organs—to the museles for im. 
stance. It is welt known that muscular power is always, cete- 
vis paribus, proportioned to the size of the muscle itself. It is 
also known that in insanity the muscular system often hemmes 
excited so far as to act with triple energy, and to overbalance 
the efforts of two or three powerful men, who try to restrain 
the menian, Thus a delicate female, apparently enfeebled 
by disease, has been known to have suddenly displayed more 
than masculine strength. No one, however, looks upor this 
fact as overturning the original proposition of size being, cetevia 
paribus, a measure of energy, beeause be knews that, if a 
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highly muscular man were subjected to an equal degree of ex- 
citement, he would require fve or six instead of two or three 
men to restrain him. The true way to disprove our princi- 
ple, then, is to bring a single unequivocal case of vigorous 
manifestation with manifest deficiency of organ and absence 
of disease. Such a case would overturn our science. 
Another case, however, may be stated; suppose that in 
the skull of Gordon, the murderer of the pedlar boy, the 
measurement from Destructiveness to Destructiveness is 5} 
inches, and that in the skull of Raphael it is 5§. Here the 
eize is greatest in Raphael, and yet the former was an atro- 
cious murderer, and the. latter an amiable man of genius. 
‘This, therefore, it may be said, constitutes an objection to 
phrenology. But if the principle be applied, that size, ceteris 
paribus, indicates power, it will shew its fallacy. In Gordon 
the organs of the moral sentiments and intellect are small, and 
hence that of Destructiveness is the largest in the brain. In 
Raphael the moral and intellectual organs are very large; 
and hence, in conformity with the above principle, Destruc- 
tiveness predominated in the one, and amiable feeling and 
understanding in the other. Still, the dispositions of Raphael 
would be characterized by this faculty. It would communicate 
that warmth and vehemence of temper which are found only 
when it is large, although he did not abuse them like Gordon. 
Another case may still be supposed. If, in each two indivi- 
duals, the organs of propensity, sentiment, and intellect, are 
equally balanced, the general conduct of one may be vicious 
and that of another moral and religious. This we admit, but 
it forms no objection to our science. The question here is 
not one of power, for as much energy may be displayed in 
vice as in virtue, but itis one of direction merely. Now, 
in cases where an equal development of all the organs 
exists, direction depends on external influences, and then no 
phrenologist pretends to tell to what objects the faculties 
have been directed, by merely observing the size of the or- 
gans. Before conversion St Paul manifested Combative-- 
ness, Destructiveness, and Veneration, in persecuting Chris- 
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tians to death, for the supposed glory of God; after this 
change Veneration was still directed to the same object, but 
Combativeness and Destructiveness were then maniftsted in 
dauntless and energetic preaching of Christ crucified. In 
both instances Combativeness and Destructiveness performed 
their natural functions; for, without a large endowment of 
these propensities, St Paul could no more have displayed the 
moral courage and fervour of temperament, which character- 
ized him after conversion, than he could have persecuted 
without them before it. In the one instance they were 
abused, in the other legitimately directed ; but there was no 
change of radical function. On this subject we refer to an 
Essay on Combativeness, Destructiveness, and Secretiveness, 
by Mr W. Scott, in the Phrenological Transactions, and to an 
Essay on the Harmony of Phrenology with the Scripture Doc- 
trineof Conversion, by Mr G. Lyon, in the Christian Instructor. 
To found a valid objection to phrenology, it would be necessary 
to shew an instance in which an individual, in whom certain 
organs were very small, became, in consequence of education, 
conversion, or any other natural cause, which does not in- 
fringe the conditions before laid down, precisely similar in 
character to another in whom the same organs were very 
large, and who was exposed to the same influence, or vice 
versa ; in short, to shew that by these external influences 
any of the faculties can be supplied if wanting, or eradicated 
if possessed. If such instances exist, we have never seen 
them. The utmost extent to which the power or will of man 
extends, is to direct the manifestations of his faculties to cer- 
tain objects in preference to others, or to restrain them from 
abuse, but not to change their natural constitution, or to rid 
himself of their existence. Man is beset by the frailties and 
evil-tendencies of human nature after conversion and educa- 
tion, as before them, which is just to say, that the lower pro- 
pensities continue to exist and to perform their functions. 
After these influences have operated, abuses may be less 
habitually indulged in than in the previous state; but the ene- 
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my still lurks in secret, and requires our constant watchful- 
ness to check him. 

We have heard another case stated ds an objection. Sup- 
pose that two individuals possess an organization exactly si- 
milar, but that one is highly educated and the other left en- 
tirely to the impulsesof nature; the former will manifest his 
faculties with higher power than the latter; and hence it is 
argued that size is not in all cases a measure of energy. 

Here, however, the ceteris paribus does not hold. An 
important condition is altered, and the phrenologist uniform- 
ty allows for the effects of education before drawing positive 
conclusions. See Phrenological Transaetions, p. 308. The 
objector may perhaps push his argument farther, and main- 
tain, that if exercise thus increases power, it is impossible to 
draw the line of distinction between energy derived from this 
canse and that whieh proceeds from size im the organs, abd 
kence that the real effects of size can never be determined. 
In reply, we observe, that education may cause the faculties 
to manifest themselves with the highest degree of energy 
which the size of the organs will permit, but that size fixes a 
limit which education cannot surpass Dennis, we may pid 
sume, received some improvement from education, but it did 
not render him equal to Pope, much less to Shakespeare or 
Milton: therefore, M we take two individuale whose brain 
are equally healthy, but whose organs differ in size, and edu- 
cate them alike, the advantages in power and attamment wilt 
be greatest in the direct ratio of the size in favour of the 
largest brain. Thus the objection ends in this, that if we 
compare brains in opposite conditions, we may be led iato 
error—whieb is granted; but this is not in opposition to 
the doctrine that, ceteris paribus, size determines power. Fi- 
nally—extreme deficiency in size produces ineapadity for edu- 


* cation, as in idiots; while extreme development, if healthy, 


as in Shakspeare, Burns, Mozart, anticipates its effects in so 
far that the individuals educate theniselves. 
In spying then that, ceteris paribus, sine ib a measure of 
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— phrenolqgists demand no concessions whieh are not 
mads to physiologists in general, among whom, in this in- 
quiry, they rank themselves. 


ARTICLE XIV. 
GENBRAL DIRECTIONS FOR OBSERVING DEVELOPMENT. 


Tux fundamental principle of phrenology is, that the energy 
of the mental manifestations bears a constant and uniform re- 
lation, ceteris paribus, to the size of the brain as the organ 
of minds and it is ascertained that the brains of different in- 
dividuals, of the same age and stature, differ much from each 
other, both in their general size and in the proportions of 
their component parts. The differences in general size may 
easily be determined by a visit to a hatter's shop, or by the 
ocular inspection of a number of heads in any assembly or 
class-room ; and the proportions of the parts of the head 
may be discovered, by ocular inspection, in the same way. 
In some, the greater mass of the brain, and consequently of 
the head, will be seen to lie between the ear and the fore- 
head ; in others, from the ear to the occiput or hindhead ; 
and in others, again, it excels in perpendicular height. Great 
differences in breadth are also remarkable—some being nar- 
row throughout, and others broad. Some are narrow be- 
fore and broad behind, and vice versa. It is proper to be- 
gin with the observation of these generalities, both in order 
to become familiar with the general size and configuration of 
heads, and also in order to appreciate the proportion. which 
the general mass of the three orders of organs bears to each 
other, in average heads. In estimating the development, we 
must of course have an idea of the breadth as well as length 
of the fibre, as breadth is an essential ingredient in size. The 
length is ascertained by the distance from the opening of the 
ear to the peripheral surface of the organ; the breadth, by 
the breadth of the region in which the organ is situated. 
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Thus the organs of intellect are situated in the forehead, 
and, in proportion to the length of the line from the ear to 
that region, is the length of these organs. If the forehead is 
narrow, then the organs situated there must also be narrow; 
and if broad, the reverse. If the line from the ear to the 
forehead is much longer than from the ear backwards, and 
the breadth is nearly the same, then we infer that the intel- 
lectual organs predominate. If the head rises high and 
broad to the coronal surface, then we infer that the mass of 
the moral sentiments is great.—These proportions should 
never be forgotten. 

We judge of the length of the organ by the distance from 
the ear, because a line passing through the head, from one 
ear to the other, would nearly touch the medulla oblongata, 
whence all the organs proceed towards the surface. Those 
of the intellect run forwards; those of the moral sentiments 
upwards ; and those of the propensities backwards and out- 
wards, all nearly from the same centre. 

Keeping these points in view, we next proceed to the ob- 
servation of individual organs: and for this purpose, we 
should begin with a few of the largest, and select extreme 
cases. Thus, if we take the organ of Cautiousness, we 
should examine its development in those whom we know to 
be remarkable for timidity, doubts, and hesitation. We 
should contrast the appearance of the organ in such cases 
with that which it presents in those individuals who are re- 
markable for heedlessness and rashness, and into whose minds 
a doubt or a fear never enters. After we are familiar with 
the extremes of endowment and deficiency, we may proceed 
to those in the middle line, and follow the same course in 
studying the functions of all the organs, taking those of in- 
tellect last, as being smallest. After having observed indi- 
vidual organs and manifestations for some time, we may then 
attend to the effects of peculiar combinations. It must, from 
the first, be kept in mind, that no organ acts alone, and that 
the direction which each faculty takes is modified by the ac- 
tivity of others. 
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There are some sources of error in judging of develop-. 
ment which it is proper to notice. These are, lst, mistaken by 
a bony prominence, such as those sometimes formed by the 
sutures, or by the mastoid process behind the ear, for the 
indications of large cerebral organs. This can easily be 
avoided by a careful inspection of a skull, and learning the 
situations of those protuberances which occur in every head: 
2d, When several neighbouring organs are equally and large- 
ly developed, no individual prominence is to be found; and 
they who seek only for bumps affirm that there is no organ 
at all. In such cases, a general fulness is perceptible, and 
the distance from ear to ear, joined in the broad peripheral 
expansion, points out that the organs are large: 8d, When 
the organ is very largely developed, it sometimes pushes a 
neighbouring smaller organ a little out, of its place. This 
may generally be easily distinguished by the greatest promi- . 
nence being near the centre of the large organ, and the swell- 
ing extending over a portion only of the other: 4th, A pro- 
tuberance is perceptible in those cases alone, in which any 
single organ is possessed in great vigour, as Self-esteem 
and Cautiousness, while those beside it are small. 


ARTICLE XV. 
PHRENOLOGY AND TW MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


THE Medical Society of Edinburgh gave out the question, 
« Does phrenology afford a satisfactory explanation of the 
“moral and intellectual faculties of man ?“ as the subject of an 
essay by one of its members. The duty to write upon it was 
transferred by arrangement to Mr Andrew Combe; and the 
evening of Friday, 21st November 1823, was fixed for hearing 
the paper and discussing its merits. In conformity with the 
rules of the society, three copies were previously circulated 
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among the members for fourteen days, and one copy lay in 
their hall for nearly as long; and the nature of the essay was 
thus generally known before the evening of debate. It attracted - 
an -unusual attendance of members, and as the aociety admits 
visitors, the number of strangers was still greater. The so- 
ciety’s ball was found inadequate to contain one half of the 
persons assembled for admission; but Dr Duncan, junior, 
having handsomely permitted the use of his class-room in 
the College, an adjournment to it was proposed and adopted. 
This apartment, we are informed, is seated for three hundred 
students; and, as on this occasion, not only the benches, : 
but the passages and area were oceupied, we presume that 
at least four hundred persons were present. Mr Andrew 
Combe being unable, through indisposition, to read the essay 
himeelf, this duty- was performed by the president in the 
chair for the evening. 

The essay being concluded, the president invited the mem- 
bers to deliver their sentiments, and added, that the society 
would be happy to hear visitors also, who might consider 
themselves as members for the night. The debate intme- 
diately commenced, and was supported with much animation 
till two o'clock in the morning. At this hour, a member mov- 
ed an adjournment to Tuesday evening, 25th November, at 
seven o'clock, in the same place, which was unanimously 
agreed to. The discussion recommenced at the time ap- 
pointed, and lasted without interruption till a quarter before 
four on the following morning. 

We are at present restraiféd from reporting the debate, 
and, therefore, are obliged to be thus brief and general in 
our statement, which is given merely to introduce a few re- 
marks on some subsequent occurrences 

The opposition to phrenology manifested on this occasion 
proceeded chiefly from members of the society, and the 
speeches in support of it from visitors. The gentlemen who 
spoke in opposition were not young men attending the medi- 
cal classes, as has been represented, but gentlemen of mature 
years, decorated with literary, scientific, or professional titles. ` 
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The greater number held diplomas of doctors in medirine, or 
of surgeons. Nor did they, on this oceasion, ruffle for the firet 
time unfledged pinions ; for many of them were gentlemen ex- 
tenstvely travelled, and known, moreover, as debaters in dif- 
ferent societies for a period of several years. Nevertheless, we 
are constrained to say, that they manifested throughout a pro- 
found ignorance of phrenology, with a deficiency either of 
ability or inclination to grapple fairly and manfully with its 
principles ; they indulged in a spirit of cavilling on petty and 
isolated points, wandering through a maze of random asser- 
tion, founding on hearsay statements; and when they ven- 
‘tured to allege a fact in support of their own views, they 
coupled it with a positive declaration that its accuracy must 
be received on their report, and that they had taken the most 
effectual means to prevent the phrenologists from finding 
out the individuals alluded to, so as to verify the assertion by 
their observations. The Phrenological Transactions, on the 
other hand, replete with principles and facts, were published 
before the debate, and in the hands of the Medical Society ; 
we likewise furnished one of their members with a copy of 
our First Number before publication, also containing many 
facts, and it was placed on the Medical Society’s table for a 
week before the first night of discussion. These publica- 
tions must have been diligently read; for members of the 
Medical Society not only visited the Phrenological Society's 
collection of casts on the regular days of exhibition, but so- 
licited and obtained private inspection of them day after day, 
and were incessant in examining and measuring them.— 
Nevertheless, in the whole discussion no opponent once ven- 
tured to attack the principles stated and elucidated in Mr 
Combe’s essay then read: only one called in question any 
part of the essay, and this was on a speculative point; and 
no member of the Medical Society, except one, (of whom we 
shall speak presently), denied the correctness of the facts stat- 
ed in the Phrenological Transactions or Journal, which they 
had the means of verifying by an unrestrained inspection of 
the casts and skulls. 
Vol. I.-No II. x 
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Our astonishment, therefore, was indescribable on hearing 
it reported all over the town, after the termination of the dis- 
cussion, that the members of the Medical Society had com- 
pletely refuted phrenology, and put it down for ever. There 
.was no vote of the Society on the question, so that this asser- 
tion must have had reference exclusively to the supposed ef- 
fect of the speeches. We traced the report, and found it to 
originate with the members of the Society themselves, who 
loudly proclaimed a victory at once brilliant and decisive. 
In anticipation of a discussion really interesting, we had re- 
quested a gentleman, who is much interested in phrenology, 
to take down the speeches in short hand, and three other 
friends to take notes; on comparing which, we found our- 
selves in possession of a very full and accurate report of the 
debate. On hearing of the boasted triumph of the oppo- 
nents, we congratulated ourselves in possessing these materi- 
als, and resolved, in perfect candour and good faith, to give 
the public an opportunity of judging between us and our 
opponents. Aware, however, that we were liable to be viewed 
as partisans, and that if we reported the speeches exactly as 
they were delivered, many persons might suspect us of mis- 
representing them; and anxious, at the same time, to do the 
speakers ample justice, we resolved to apply to themselves for 
notes of their speeches, and to print whatever they furnished 
us with. We accordingly sent the following circular to each 
of the speakers in the debate 


« Tne Editor of the Phrenological Journal, intending to give an 
“ account of the recent debate on phrenology in the Medical So- 
“ ciety, will be happy to receive from Mr ——, notes of the facts 
“ and arguments brought forward by him in his specch, so that the 
“ report may be as full, accurate, and complete as ible, and 
“ that the public may have an opportunity of judging of the 
“ real merits of the question at issue. The Editor has only to add, 
“ that no statements can be published that are not accompanied by 
the names of the individuals who mate them, and that they will 
“ require to be in his hands within a fortnight from this date; the 
* limits of the Journal require also, that brevity and condensation 
* should be attended to as far as possible. Communications to be 
directed to the Editor, to the care of Messrs Oliver & Boyd, 
„ Tweeddale Court, Edinburgh.” 
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In addressing this circular to the members of the Medical 
Society, the Editor never for a moment imagined that he was 
proposing any thing to which they could be reluctant to 
agree; indeed it was reasonable to infer, that they would 
rather be pleased than offended with such a request. Un- 
derstanding, however, that the members of the Medical So- 
ciety believed that they were prohibited by their own laws 
from publishing any proceedings within its walls without per- 
mission (which, however, we know is not the case), and actu- 
ated by respect for that belief, he addressed the following 
note to their President :— : 


“ Edinburgh, 28th November 1823.—The Editor of the Phre- 
ee nological Journal presents respectful compliments to the President 
“ of the Medical Society, and solicits the favour of his reading the 
“ annexed circular to the Society, and also begs that the Society 
“ will be pleased to grant permission to their members to furni 
“ him with notes of their speeches at the late debate on phrenology. 
—A copy of the circular was annexed. 


” 


This letter being communicated to the Society at their next 
meeting on 28th November, the president of that meeting, 
as instructed by the Society, returned the following answer : 


“* Edinburgh, 28th November 1828.—The President of the Me- 
* dical Society presents compliments to the Editor of the Phrenolq- 
7e gical Journal,—acknowledges receipt of the note from him of 
e this date, requesting that the Medical Society would be pleased 
“to grant permission to their members to furnish him with notes 
* of their speeches at the debate on phrenology, and informs the 
Editor, that said note having been communicated to the Society 
“ at their meeting this evening, the request therein contained was 
“ unanimously refused.” 


To the circular, the Editor received the following answers, 
the names subscribed to which he suppresses, out of respect 
to the writers, but the originals are ready to be produced 
when called for: 

“ cal Jouroal, in vel robe obliging cant ahation of the ohh 
“ ult., that his regard for the laws of the Society of which he is a 


member prevents him from complying with the condescending 
“ request of the Editor.” F 
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* Sin,—-In answer to your circular, I have the honour to inform 
_ you, that, by the laws of the Medical Society, I should incur the 
* penalty of expulsion, were I, of my own unauthorised movement, 
“ to furnish you with any materials for the publication of its de- 
“ bates, I would decline doing 80 on this ground alse, that what 
ec stated in the course of Tuesday evening, with the exception of 
„the mere facts, was the product entirely of the discussion, unas 
< sisted by notés or previous preparation, so that I no longer can 
“ gre an account of the ts I employed on that occasion. 
* Besides, I must confess, that, even were I both itfed and 
* able to give you the information you desire, I should withhold it 
in consideration of the tone of your letter, which, permit me to 
** say it, has more the air of a summons than a request, and seems 
* to imply, what is the reverse of the truth, that I must be ambi- 
** tious of seeing my name figure in the pages of the Phrenological 
„Journal. I have the honour to be, sir, your most obedient bumble 
t servant, ce s © è a o” 


“ To the Editor of the Phrenological Journal.” 


Mr =m, presents his compliments to Dr ——, as Editor of 
“ the Phrenological Journal, and begs to inform him, that a com- 
** pliance with his request will subject Mr —— to expulsion from 
“ the Medical Society, and the Editor, if he perseveres in his de- 
termination of publishing an account of the debate, to a prosecue 
** tion for breach of privilege of the Society. If, however, the Editor 
** chooses to make an application to Mr ——. asa private indivi- 
dual, Mr —— will, aker duly weighing the matter, and finishing 
“his researches, be happy to write a paper for his Journal. To 
publish the crude und ested facts which Mr ——— was PER- 
 MITTED to state to the Society, would destroy Mr s repu- 
ce tation as a map of scientific research,—be discreditable to the 
Medical Society,—and afford no just grounds of honour to the 
er phrenologists.” 


Edinburgh, 2d December 1823. 

Sin, —I had the honour of receiving from you, some days ago, 
“a note requesting me to send you the substance of my h at 
** the Medical Society at the recent debate on phrenology. I should 
“have had no objection to send you whatever I might recollect 
* of my speech, or rather speeches, (for I e at the end of the 
* second as well as at the beginning of the first debate), but that it 
“ is contrary to an express law of the Society, and alzo contrary to 
“ its wish, as signified at the last meeting. 

* Considering these circumstances, I must beg to decline comply- 


© This letter is from the gentleman who called in question the accuracy of 
the statements made by the phrenologists, relative to the casts in the Society’s 
collection. We add no comment. 
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< ing with your demand; and I have, in my turn to request, as 
<“ any notes taken by you or your friends at the time must neces- 
« sarily be incomplete, and perbape beset with errors in several 
« points, that you will not publish any thing that I may have said, 
s as you will thus most probably give a garbled statement to the 
“ public. I remain, gi 

ir, 


Your very obedient servant.” 


ce Srr,—Having received from a committee of the Royal Medical 
* Society, their orders not to publish the speeches on phrenology, 
“ you will of course see that it is out of my power to give you an 
“ abstract of mine. In place of it, therefore, be pleased to receive 
“ my opinion of the science, as concisely expressed as possible, vis. 

‘"].—Thoee organs which we poseess in common with the lower 
“ animals are seated in the base and back of the head. 

6 II. Those intellectual organs to which there is only an a 
“ proximation in the higher orders of brutes, are seated in the 
“middie and highest parts of the brain, advancing as far aa the 
“ frontal sinus. 

“ I1J.—Those organs which are purely intellectual and human, 
cc and to which there is no approximation in the lower animals, are 
« seated in the forehead and projecting parts of the brain. 

4 That part of phrenology which has been founded upon obser- 
“ vations upon the lower animals I will and must believe; but it 
«¢ appears to me, that the central parts of the brain are not capable 
ce of that minute subdivision into organs which we find in Dr S 
ec heim’s work, and that the organs in the forehead have been 
“ brought to a degree of ideal perfection which can scarcely be 
* founded upon actual observation. 

“ Farther, I cannot conceive that these organs, even where they 
< exist, are the sole cause or even the main cause of human actions. The 
ec cause of human actions is a certain powerful impulse, which guides 
“ us and prompts us to our deeds. Upon such organs as do not exist, 
« the impulse cannot operate; but where they do, the impulse acting 
* upon the organs produces effects not in proportion to the size of 
« those organs. In fine, to make my ideas better known by a com- 
« parison, I would say, that the impulse is to the organ as the male 
« is to the female; and, as we find men produce greater effects in 
ce society than women, so we must assign, after all, an unknown 
< impulse as the main cause of human actions. I am, 


Sir, . 
Your very obedient Servant.” 
„ P.S,—Your society is at full liberty to publish this letter if they 
“ think fit.” 
The refusal of the members to furnish their own speeches 


was followed up instantly with a threat, by the agent, of 
legal proceedings if we should dare to publish any account of 


2 — 
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our own. This gave the affair a totally new aspect; it be- 
came a question vitally affecting the rights of the conductors 
pi a periodical journal, and the liberty of the press; and a 
‘uty was imposed on us to resist all pretensions which might 
circumsecribe the one or the other. After a brief correspon- 
dence with the law-agent of the Medical Society, we were 
served with an application to the Court of Session for an 
interdict, (in England, injunction), to restrain us from pub- 
lishing the debate, until farther orders of Court. 

The Editor lodged answers to the bili, in which, after nar- 
rating the circumstances which had laid him under the neces- 
sity to publish the debate in vindication of the science which he 
advocated, he pleaded, first, that there is no literary property 
in words spoken, so that even the speakers themselves could 
not claim a legal right in their speeches, and on this ground, 
prevent their publication,—and much less could the So- 
ciety do so; and, secondly, that as there is no censorship 
of the préss in this country, no person has a right in law 
to prohibit the publication of any writings, on the allega- 
tion, that the matter contained in them will prove false 
or libellous, or disagreeable; the proper remedy consisting 
in an action for damages and reparation after publication, if 
just grounds for such a claim shall be given. 

Lord Eldin, as Lord Ordinary on the bills, passed the 
bill, and granted the interdict, pro tempore. ‘The effect of 
this would have been to restrain us, in the meantime, from 
publishing the debate till a final decision of the question 
at law, whether that restraint should be rendered perpetual, 
or be recalled ? We have, however, no intention to prosecute 
the litigation farther. Lord Eldin has viewed the question 
as one which does not involve the liberties of the press, but 
only the privileges of a private society. These we have 
neither interest nor inclination to abridge ; and our leading 
object in regard to phrenology is already gained by the pro- 
ceedings that have taken place. To explode for ever the 

‘pretension of the Medical Society that they had refuted 
phrenology, it was imperative on us either to lay the whole 
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discussion fairly and fully before the public, or to shew, that 
we were prevented from doing so by the hand of power, at 
the instigation of the Society itself. The latter alternative 
has occurred, and no person can now, for a moment, listen 
to any member of that Society who may affirm that its efforts 
were fatal, or even formidable, to the science which we de- 
fend. 

After what has been said, few observations will be ne- 
cessary on the moral propriety of the course which we have 
pursued. Nothing was farther from our wishes than to in- 
jure the Medical Society in thought, word, or deed; but 
encompassed as phrenology is with opponents of every de- 
scription, and in every quarter, it was impossible for us, 
when that Society boasted a victory, to remain silent, and 
acquiesce in their pretensions. The course we followed ap- 
peared the most manly and honourable that could be adopted; 
and now that matters are placed upon their proper footing, 
we assure the Society that we have no desire to do any thing 
that may be disagreeable to it as a body, or its members as 
individuals. The assertion, that we designed to hold up to 
ridicule the private proceedings of a juvenile society, to 

“which we had been courteously admitted as visitors for the 
night, is a gross misrepresentation, both of our intentions 
and of the circumstances of the case. It must be obvious 
to every reader, that our object was to give an impartial re- 
port of the discussion ; and we have already set to rights the 
notion, that the speakers in opposition to phrenology were 
youths destitute of general information and experience. On 
the statement, that the meeting was private, we have only 
to observe, that at least four hundred persons were present, 
of whom more than a half were visitors. At the commence- 
ment of the proceedings on the second evening, about forty 
persons were admitted in a body, on a motion by a member 
of the Society, without tickets, and without their names being 
so much as known. Not only so, but we could produce in- 
dividuals who entered during the discussion, both on the first 
and second evening, without any questions being asked, or 
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interruption offered at the door, who neither had tickets, nor 
had heard of the Society having passed any vote authorising 
their admission, but believed the assembly to be public and 
open to all who chose to enter. 


ARTICLE XVI. 
SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


Tazax is a strong prejudice (in baser natures amounting 
to hatred) constantly lurking in the public mind against 
phrenology, just as the same feelings have been exhibited 
against all discoveries equally new and important, and it 
breaks out into the most ludicrous and fantastic forms. If 
any strong and striking fact in favour of the science is pub- 
lished by us, or in some of the friendly journals, all the hoa- 
tile part of the press forbears to notice it. If a work in 
favour of phrenology, ably written, and powerful in argu- 
ment and fact, such as the Transactions, appears, that part 
of the press passes it over in solemn silence. When, how, 
` ever, the silliest nonsense ageinst the science appears in any 
miserable journal, it is greedily seized upon, and goes the 
round of Great Britain and Ireland. S0 low, indeed, has 
this spirit descended, that Blackwood’s version of the turnip, 
borrowed from our first number, has travelled widely over 
England and Ireland, (not Scotland, the Scotch editors have 
too much Conscientiousness), in the newspapers, omitting alto- 
gether the correction given by us, and which is by far the best 
joke in the story. We smile at such paltry prejudices and intel- 
lectual absurdities. The phrenolegists pitted against the evil 
peesions of the world would be feeble indeed; but wo to the 
wight who encounters the humblest champion of truth with 
nature as his protector! Here lies our strength,—it is mighty 
Ind we repose in it with most assured confidence of victory. 
The operation of nature, indeed, is already conspicuous in 
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the contest, and our readers must have remarked it. If 
phrenology be true, no man can possibly oppose it who is not 
either uninformed concerning it,—limited in intellect, a0 as to 
be unable to comprehend it, or destitute of honesty to admit the 
conviction which he feels. If any person, of good sentiment and 
penetrating understanding, will carefully peruse every piece 
of wit or reasoning employed against the science, he will be 
struck with the truth of this observation. The pitiable dis- 
plays of drivelling in opposition, with which the press has 
teemed, betray, in the strongest manner, one or other of the 
deficiencies here imputed. Wherever an honest and able man 
has advanced to the charge, he has uniformly displayed un- 
acquaintance with the subject; and we know, on the other 
hand, of some noble minds who have buckled on their an. 
mour in the ranks of the „ but who enrolled themselves 
as friends the moment they had closely examined the fabric 
they meant to attack. 

This prejudiced feeling sbewed itself strongly in the late 
case of Thurtell. The most stupid notice that we ever saw 
in print, on the subject of phrenology, appeared in the Medi- 
cal Adviser, and it was instantly copied into the English news. 
papers with eager haste. A refutation of it was given, 
they were silent as to it. We speak in general terms, for there 
are exceptions. The Scotch newspapers did not so generally 
commit this piece of silliness as the English and Irish,—and 
some of these, too, were candid, and gave both versions 
‘The organ of Conscientiousness is large in the people of 
Britain in general, and certain are we that such methods of 
deception will soon meet their merited reward. 

The same spirit manifests itself in other and equally ludi 
crous forms. It was currently reported here, about six weeks 
ago, that phrenology was refuted, because Mr ————,_ who 
has not written plays like Shakspeare, has as large an organ 
of Ideality as the greatest poet of England. A worthy bai- 
lie of a far-famed city, brought forth this fact as over- 
turning the whole science. A phrenologist present men- 
tioned, thateven supposing Ideality -to be the only source of 
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Shakespeare's. genius, which it was not, no cast of his head 
from nature.was in existence, and that the skull was in his 
tomb, and, therefore, that no buman being could know the 
sige of the organ of Ideality in it, or tell. whether it was 
greater or less than in the gentleman’s head referred to. 
The laugh -went against the bailie; and we afterwards 
learned, that the head in question had been measured along 
with a mask taken from a small artificial bust of Shakspeare, 
of which hundreds, of every variety of size, are sold in the 
shops, and that hence the story had arisen. 

About the same time, we were told that phrenology was 
refuted, because Madame Catalani had no organ of Tune, 
and the name of a learned professor was attached to this fact 
as the authority on which it rested. In the head of the lady 
in question, the organ is conspicuously large to the eye, and 
we are able to add, that we have been permitted even to ma- 
nipulate the head, and will forfeit our own if the organ of 
melody is not very largely developed in it. 

Another assertion, emanating, it is said, also from a pro- 
fessor of this university, is now running its course, namely, 
that Tiedeman and Rudolphi® have refuted phrenology in 
Germany. This is a poor compliment to the learned heads 
of Britain who have attempted its refutation, and who, by 
this professor’s not alluding to them, are admitted to have 
failed. It is cruel, when the pupils of a class in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh are to be warned against phrenology, to 
pass over the labours of Dr Gordon, Dr Roget, and Dr 
Barclay, which are quite accessible to them, and to refer 
them to German refutations, in works which they cannot pro- 
‘cure, and jn a language which they do not understand. We 
presume, the German professors will find it equally convenient 
to refer their students to the refutation of phrenology in Eng- 
land by the great authors now mentioned, who have so little 
honour paid to them at home. 


© We have seen Rudoiphi’s objections. They are weaker than Dr Barclay t. 
We shall notice them in our next. 7 
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Nothwithstanding of all these efforts, however, the scienee 
‘is steadily and rapidly advancing. The sale.of phrenological 
works and casts is extensive and rapid, the desire for phre- 
-nological information is intense; and even tbe scoffers: give 
indications of envying the clear and precise views and exten- 
sive information concerning the human mind, in all its varie- 
ties of aspect, which they perceive the thorough phrenologist 
to possess, and the want of which they feel as humiliating 
-even while they endeavour to force.up a smile at the science. 


ARTICLE XVII. 
OUR FIRST NUMBER, 


*¢ Ir is as bad as Blackwood,” says one; It is full of scur- 
«s rility,” says another; That is not the way to teach phre- 
* nology,” adds a third. By all this we have been vastly 
amused. In the first place, The name of our late adversary 
appears to bave attained to the painful pre-eminence of be- 
ing used as the worst degree of comparison. As bad as 
„Black wood !” No more need be eaid—this includes all li- 
terary delinquencies, actual and possible. But, in the second 
place, we deny the justice of the comparison : although phre- 
nologists have been slandered, ridiculed, and abused in every 
-form in which malignity could vent itself, not only as phre- 
nologists, but as individuals, nevertheless there is not a syllable 
of ridicule against any individual in our first Number; nor 
-shall there be any in our subsequent Numbers, unless offenders 
provoke such treatment by their own gross misconduct. In 
the third place, the real source of these complaints was the ap- 
plication to themselves, by the consciences of individuals, of the 
satire directed against the enemies of phrenology in general. 
This is just what we intended, and the little fretfulness ex- 
‘eited by our jokes is a proof of returning good sense and good 
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feeling in those who experienced it. They are becoming asham- 
ed of the parts which they ignorantly acted towards the 
science, and are displeased with themselves: not to injure 
their self-esteem too deeply, by an unreserved acknowledg. 
ment, they affect to be a little angry with us, and knowing, 
as we do, the whole process going on in their minds, we have 
humoured them in this Number, and have been grave, but, 
we trust, not dull, throughout. 

The criticisms of our contemporaries have also been a 
source of phrenological entertainment. Each critic writes 
according to the impression made by our articles on his own 
combination of faculties, and gives forth his decision as wis- 
dom in the abstract. ‘The fallowing contradictions are ex- 
plicable on no principle, except that the authors of the dif- 
ferent paragraphs possessed widely different degrees of the 
organ of Causality. 


CHARACTER OF MACBETH. r 


The most interesting article of all to the general reader is a paper 
On the Application of Thresolosy to Criticism, and on Shakspeare’s 
ce Character of Macbeth,” in which, it must be allowed, some new 
and very curious light is thrown, and some ag eing illustra- 
tions ‘of character attempted.—Gentleman's Magazine, January 
1824. 


THE SAME 8UBJROT, from Glasgow Free Press, 18th January 
1824. 


There is one paper, however, of a sober, contemplative kind, 
which, before we conclude, we must take the liberty of noticing. 
It is No XI., which affects to shew the applicability of the science 
to the purposes of criticism. In our bumble conception, it is the 
most important-looking piece of nonsense we ever met with. The 
writer takes the characters of Macbeth and Lady Macbeth, and af- 
fects to dissect them by the rules of phrenology—the rules of stuff! 
A new species of criticism,” he it |—very new, indeed! One 
word to this gentleman—we shall be happy to receive a paper from 


. © This newspaper has manfully avowed its conversion to phrenology ; which 
we are glad of, as a proof of spirit in the Editor, and of the progress of truth. 
He will never repent the decisive declaration of his belief. In fact, no subject 
more interests the public, and they do not like half-meaqures im masters of s4- 
tious import. 
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him on the same subject, when he shall procure the skulls of these 
personages. 
Tur sama su or, from the Dundee Courier, January 1, 1824. 


The most interesting aud elaborate paper in the Journal is, 
perhaps, the examination of the character of Macbeth by the 
principles of Phrenology ; in which the critic endeavours to ac- 
count for actions apparently anomalous by the combination of 
the lower propensities with the higher sentiments, in different 
degrees of relative strength, in the same individual. Though 
aware of the inconsistencies which exhibit themselves in the 
characters of mankind, the critic maintains that the doctrines of 


. Phrenology explain whence these inconsistencies arise, which 


by the old systems of philosophy cannot be made intelligible. 


The wit also of our first Number has been characterized 
as pleasing or displeasing, according to the side on which the 
reader stood. We have received letters from decided disciples, 
declaring it to be admirable. The Lectures of Doctor Donner- 
blitzenhausen have caused the initiated to ache with excessive 
laughter. Those, however, who class themselves among the 
scoffers, have pronounced us lese successful in wit than in 
argument; but no man admires the joke which cuts himself. 
The friends of phrenology are the best judges of our success 
in this point, and they have enjoyed the fun to our entire 
satisfaction. In short, the reception of our first Number 
has been altogether gratifying and satisfactory, and we shall 
strenuously endeavour to merit a continuance of the success 
which has attended it. 


——— 
ARTICLE XVIII. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


1823, Nov. 18.—The Society met for the first time this 
season. An essay was read by a member, shewing the 
application of phrenology to criticism, in an analysis of Shak- 
speare’s character of Macbeth. A Circassian skull, procured 
by Mr W. Scott, and a notice of the dispositions which it 
indicated, by Mr A Combe, were submitted to the Society. 
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Mr G. Combe laid before the meeting a notice of the state of 
phrenology in London, communicated by Dr Elliotson. 

1828, Nov. 27.—Mr Lyon read an Essay on the Har- 
mony of Phrenology with the Scripture Doctrine of Conver- 
sion, A cast, taken by permission of Dr Monro, from the 
head of Robert Scott, the murderer of two men at Fanns, in 
Berwickshire, was presented to the meeting.* 

1828, Dec. 8.—This day the annual general meeting of 
the Society for the election of office-bearers was held. At 
the close of the ballot the following gentlemen were declared 


duly elected : 
Dr Richard Poole, President. 
. . ge i 
Vos eS Er | ee em 
Council. 
David Bridges, jun. | William Waddell, | James Bridges, 
Andrew Combe, Patrick Neill, Samuel Joseph. 


William Scott, Secretary.— Thomas Lees, Clerk.. 
Luke ONeill, jun. Figure-Caster. 


1823, Dec. 11.—Sir George Mackenzie read. Remarks 
„on the Faculties of Locality, Individuality, and Phenome- 
“na.” Mr G. Combe read a notice respecting Joha Hep- 
burn, who accompanied Captain Franklin in the arctic expe- 
dition, with a statement of the cerebral development of Mr 
Hepburn, illustrative of his dispositions as represented by 
Captain Franklin. 

Mr James Tod, W.S. was balloted for and admitted as 
an ordinary member. 

1824, Jan. 8.—Mr G. Combe read a Phrenological Analysis 
of Mr Owen's New Views of Society. Mr Robert Ellis exhi- 
bited and described a craniometer invented by him. An instru- 
ment intended to answer the same purpose, upon a less compli- 
cated construction, made by Mr William Gray, was also laid 


> Part of the integuments had been cut before this cast wis taken, and the 
report on it is delayed, until the skull, now undergoing maceration, be exam- 
ined. 
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before the meeting. The Society remitted to these two gentle- 
men to adjust an instrument comprising the advantages of 
both. A letter from Dr Forster to the Secretary, contain- 
ing some interesting statements regarding the science, was 
read. On a ballot, John Scott, M. D. was unanimously ad- 
mitted. 

Jan. 22.—-Dr Poole read Phrenological Observations on 
the Origin and Nature of Language. A letter from Dr 
Spurzheim, expressing his highest approbation of the Trans- 
actions of the Society, and returning his thanks for the copy 
presented to him, was read. Also a letter from Dr Forster 
to Sir George Mackenzie, offering to preserit the Society with 
a small collection of skulls and some phrenological communi- 
cations. A letter from the Secretary of the Phrenological 
Society of London, intimating, that that Society had elected 
the members of the Phrenological Society corresponding 
members of the London Institution, was read by the Secre- 
tary. The thanks of the Society were returned, and the 
members of the London Society unanimously elected cor- 
responding members of the Phrenological Society. Mr John 
O'Donnell, L. B., one of the Presidents of the Medical 
Society, also Mr William Gray, Gorgie-Mains, were ad- 
mitted as ordinary members. 

The following books, presented to the Society by the 
author, were laid before the meeting, viz.—Observations on 
the Casual and Periodical Influence of particular States of 
the Atmosphere on Human Health and Diseases. By Tuomas 
Forster, M. D. F. L. S., &c. &c. Somatopsychonoologia, 
being an Examination of the Controversy concerning Liſe. 
Essay on the Application of the Organology of the Brain to 
Education. The thanks of the Society were returned for 
this donation. 

1824, Feb. 5.—Mr William Scott read a Phrenological 
Analysis of the Character and Genius of Raphacl, illustrated 
by a cast of his skull. The Secretary read a letter from Dr 
Gall, expressing his high approbation of the Transactions of 
the Society and the Phrenological Journal; returning thanks 
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for the present of the former, and also announcing a donation 
to the Society of his octavo work, in six volumes. A letter 
from Dr Murray Paterson, with a donation of an illustration 
of the organs of Cautiousness, and a letter from Mr Thomas 
Pringle, Cape Town, accompanied with a donation of a skull 
of a Bushman robber, were laid before the Society. It was 
stated that Mr Pringle had sent also the skull of an East 
Indian criminal, but that it had been lost from the vessel in 
the voyage home. The thanks of the Society were voted for 
these communications and donations. ‘The following gentle- 
men were balloted for, and duly admitted, —as ORDINARY 
MEMBERS—the Honourable D. Gordon Hallyburton, Hally- 
burton House, Forfarshire; Mr Thomas Buchanan, Pilrig 
Street, Leith Walk; Mr John Overend, B. A., London, 
` Member of the Medical Society of Edinburgh ;—as con- 
BESPONDING MEMBERS—Mr Colin Smith, Bocaird, county 
of Argyle, and Mr J. E. A. Sadler, M. D., St Christophers. 
A cast of the skull of JOHN THURTELL, executed 
on 9th January 1824, for the murder of Mr Weare, pre- 
sented to the Society by Mr James De Ville, Strand, Lon- 
don, was produced to the meeting, and the thanks of the 
Society returned. to Mr De Ville for the donation. Mr G. 
Combe stated, that the cast had arrived since the printed billets 
announcing this meeting were circulated, and that on this ac- 
count it had not been mentioned in them, and no time had 
been afforded for preparing a report on the subject. Look- 
ing at the cast generally, the Society would observe, that 
Thurtell had belonged to the class of persons in whom the 
organs of the animal propensities were very largely develop- 
ed, and the organs of the sentiments also considerable in 
size; while the organs of intellect were deficient in propor- 
tion to these others. Such individuals, as stated in the 
Transactions, page 809, are, toa considerable extent, the 
creatures of circumstances, and the phrenologist would ex- 
pect to find in their conduct alternate manifestations of the 
lower propensities in great vehemence with the most 
opposite and inconsistent displays of higher and better 
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feeling, just as different occurrences or different indivi- 
duals called the one or other class of faculties into pre- 
‘dominating activity for the time. This, so far as can be 
gathered from the printed reports, appears to have been the 
character of Thurtell. But to do justice to the case, it 
would. be requisite to obtain minute and authentic informa- 
tion concerning the real traits of his character as they ap- 
peared in his private life, as well as in the dreadful public 
-exhibition with which his career terminated. Mr C. pointed 
out the absurdity of the reports which were circulated by 
some of the newspapers, that Thurtell had no Destructive- 
ness. He demonstrated to the meeting, that the organs of De- 
.structiveness, Combativeness, Secretiveness, Self-esteem, and 
-Firmness, were all decidedly large,—in perfect conformity ~ 
with the manifestations in the murder of Mr Weare. As 
Benevolence was also fully developed, a phrenologist would 
infer, that the real motive of the crime was revenge for inju- 
ries, real or supposed, proceeding from wounded. Self-esteem 
and Love of Approbation united with Destructiveness, rather 
‘than a blood-thirsty desire of cold-blooded murder or of 
imple robbery. The head, in many particulars, although 
not in all, bore a resemblance to that of King Robert 
Bruce, of which Mr Scott had said, no one could tell, on 
“ examining this head, whether it was the head of a great 
“ and valiant chief of a rude and semibarbarous people, 
“ or of a common traitor or murderer. We see that the 
s character, as formerly observed, is one of great power, and 
“ we know the nature of the power; but it is impossible to 
“ predicate, whether it is to seek its gratification in a legiti- 
‘* mate or illegitimate sphere of action."—(P. 278.) Thur- 
tell, it would be recollected, had, at one period of his life, 
moved in good society, and did not habitually display 
the atrocious feelings which disgraced his latter end. A 
member of the Society stated, that he had conversed with 
a person who was acquainted with him when a lieutenant on 
board of the Adamant, in Leith Roads, and that his charac- 
ter then was that of a dashing, thoughtless, good-hearted 
VoL. I,—No II. Y 
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officer, and as opposite to his ultimate conduct as night to 
day. In Pierce Egan’s Recollections of Thurtell a similar 
notice of him is given. The phrenologist must account for 
both aspects of his life, and must shew elements sufficient te 
‘acoount for his conduct in all its varieties of views. If the 
organs of the moral sentiments had been very greatly defi- 
dient, those of the animal propensities remaining as large as 
‘they are, the phrenological character would have been that 
of: a Bend, and the better dispositions which he actually ma- 
uifested would, on such a supposition, have been as inexpli- 
vapble as the murder would have been, if Destructiveness, 
Seeretivsness, and Firmness, had been small. The develop- 
thent presented by the cast is, in harmony, equally with the 
good and evil of his character; and the comparatively defi- 
vient · intellect points out at onee, that he would resemble a 
ship without a helm, now tossed by the fury of the storm, 
how reposing softly in sunshine, deserted by the winds. It 
‘was hoped that some member of the Society would make the 
necessary investigation, aud produce a report upon the case, 
and then it would constitute one of the most interesting and 
imstructive:that bad yet been presented for consideration. 


ARTICLE XIX. 


REMARKS ON THE CEREBRAL DEVELOPMENT AND DISPO. 
SITIONS OF JOHN THURTELL.“ 


‘Stz,—Some of the enemies of phrenology, who, I trust, are 
also strangers to phrenologists, have thrown out hints that 
such conformations only of heads as are in concordance with 


© We have been favoured with this notice from a correspondent in the 
pouth, just as we were closing this Number. It will be found to coincide with 
the view of the character given in anticipation by Mr Combe, when he adverted 
to the indications of the cast before the Phrenological Society, immediately on 
ite arrival in Edinburgh. 
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the system of Drs Gall and Spurzheim are adduced, while 
those which make against the system, (and it is gratuitously 
supposed that such exist), are passed over in silence, and 
anxiously kept out of sight. They who have felt no re- 
luctance in throwing out hints of this description cannot, it 
may well be imagined, have found any difficulty in hinting 
also, that casts of heads are sometimes artificially fabricated 
to support our views. Such surmises are utterly without 
reason. A true phrenologist is a devoted lover of truth, and, 
with this character, any unfairness is incompatible. The 
slightest deviation from perfect candour would be severely 
visited by the body of phrenologists, who are too well satis- 
fied of the foundation of their doctrines to entertain the 
slightest desire, to have indeed the slightest temptation, to 
resort to artifice. Respecting the case of which I purpose 
now to treat, no one will venture to make such suggestions. 
Before John ‘Thurtell’s head had been seen by a phrenologist, 
most of the members of the Phrenological Society of London 
had declared to all they met, that no pains should be spared 
to.procure a cast of it; influence was used with. the friends 
of the High Sheriff of Hertfordshire for this purpose; and, 
after express permission had been granted to the Society, Dr 
Willis and the two Mr Devilles, posted to Hertford at the 
time of the execution, and a few hours after the body was 
cut down, took the cast which now lies before me. The de- 
velopment will be found in complete unison with the char- 
acter ; but the enemies of phrenology must allow it might 
have turned out otherwise, although phrenologista knew this 
to be impossible. 

We occasionally hear another objection, and this from 
liberal and candid persons, that the character of an individual 
js not readily known, and consequently the accordance of 
the character to the organization may be more imaginary than 
real, Granting this to be the case in some instances, the 
objection is inapplicable to the present,—the character of 
Thurtell admits of no doubt. 

Certain, therefore, of the character of our subject, and of 
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the authenticity of our cast, let us examine and compare 
them. 5 i 


1. Amativeness, very large. 18. Firmness, very large. 

2. Philoprogenitiveness, large. 19. Individuality, large. 
3. Concentrativenenees, large. 20. Form, large. 

4. Adhesiveness, very large. 23, Colour, moderate, 
5. Combativeness, very large. 24. Locality, moderate. 

6, Destructiveness, very large. 25. Order, full. 

7. Constructiveness, small, 27. Number, moderste. 

8. Acquisitiveness, full: 28. Tune, moderate, 

9. Secretiveness, very large. 29. Language, full. 

10, Self-esteem, large. 30. Comparison, moderate, or rather 
Al. Love of Approbation, very large. 
12, Cautiousness, very large. 31. — moderate, or rather 
13. Benevolence, very large. smal). 
14. Veneration, large. 32. Wit, small. : 
15. Hope, large. 33. Imitativeness, large. 
16. Ideality, moderate, or rather full. 34. Wonder, moderate. 
17. Conscientiousness, moderate, or 

rather full. 


From between the eyebrows, (lower Individuality), to middle 
of Philoprogenitiveness, 8} inches 
From orifice of ear to lower Individuality, - 5$ 


Philo nitiveness, 5 
Self-esteem, 6 
Love of Approbation, - 5 
Firmness, — 67 
Veneration, — 675 
Benevolence, - 6 
Conscientiousness, - 5 
Imitation, - - 51 
Wit, - - si 
Cautiousness to Cautiousness, — — 
Secretiveness to Secretiveness, - 6} 
Destructiveness to Destructiveness, - 675 
Combativeness to Combativeness, — 53 
Covetiveness to Covetiveness, — - 6 
Constructiveness to Constructiveness, - 58 
Tune to Tune, — - 


oa 


Ideality to Ideali 
From centre of axis of ear to lower Individuality, 475 

With so many organs large, (and there are eight which de- 
serve this epithet,) and so many very large (and no fewer 
than nine are very large,) while two only can be marked 
small, the whole head must necessarily be large, and conse- 
quently, cœteris paribus, have been endowed with consider- 
able power and activity. But it is at first sight evident, that 
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the bulk of the head depends chiefly on the great develop-: 
meat of the posterior and posterior-lateral parts. The cen- 
tral-superior parts also are well raised, and particularly their 
anterior portion (Benevolence ;) but the forehead slopes, and 
is exceedingly narrow. While at Destructiveness, Cautious- 
ness, and Secretiveness, the width is about 6} inches, it is only 
about 5} at Constructiveness and Ideality, and only 4} at 
the organ of Tune. A phrenologist would, therefore, without 
hesitation conclude, that although the individual had no 
deficiency of intellect, his animal propensities must have far 
exceeded his intellectual powers ;—that his energy, courage, 
and firmness, must have rendered him very conspicuous, but 
not in connexion with any thing intellectual. 

If we direct our attention to particular organs, we find 
Amativeness, Adhesiveness, Combativeness, Destructiveness, 
Secretiveness, Love of Approbation, Cautiousness, Bene- 
volence, and Firmness, of great size. 

1. His sexual propensities were exceedingly strong. He 
was notoriously addicted to women, and, it is said, at a very 
early age. His disposition, in this respect, was no doubt a 
powerful cause of the unsteadiness and wildness of his char- 
acter. This, however, must have been, in a great measure, 
owing to the immense size of his organs of Combativeness 
and Destructiveness. Even as a boy he was most violent 
and daring. Ever in mischief, he was incessantly engaged in 
feats of bodily activity and enterprise : he was considered and 
called a very dare-devil, and few excelled him in running, 
wrestling, fighting, and similar.exploits. When he grew up, 
he associated chiefly with gentlemen of the fancy ; was at every 
prize-fight, and took a great share in making up pugilistic 
matches.; was passionately fond of sparring, and would thrash 
any one he thought deserved it. He was exceedingly iras- 
cible,—a circumstance arising from the great development of 
Combativeness and Destructiveness,—and so addicted to 
shooting as to be called a murderous shot, though the act 
which brought him to his untimely end sufficiently proved 
his destructive propensities. Of 43 heads of murderers in 
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a colleetion at London, five only are so wide at. Destructive- 
ness as Thurtell’s-his Combativeness is also immense, and 
no murder was ever committed with more daring. He was 
to have been assisted, but, being disappointed, he did not 
hesitate to perpetrate the deed himself; and, when his pistol 
failed him, nothing but the most savage ferocity enabled him 
to accomplish his purpose. 

Yet the organ of Benevolence is very large; and this 
is no contradiction, but a confirmation, of phrenology. 
Thurtell, with all his violence and dissipation, was a kind- 
hearted man. No metaphysical system of the human 
mind will explain the undeniable truth, that a passion- 
ate, revengeful, and not very conscientious person, may 
be warm-hearted, generous, and compassionate. Mary 
Mackinnes, executed for stabbing a man in a brothel, 
for which crime she showed no keen contrition, who, more- 
over, was an egregious liar, was in the habit of visiting the 
poor in her neighbourhood, and of administering to their 
relief, and was known to have been particularly kind to a 
poor man whose wife had nursed one of her children. One 
murderer, whose cast is on sale, gave to the poor the pluader 
which he obtained from his victims; and Haggart, who was 
executed for murder, exhibited also in his nature a portion 
of benevolent feeling. In regard to Thurtell, we are told, 
that a person of the name of John Clark, well-known in the 
sporting circles, had been ill for a long time, that fresh air 
was advised for him by his physicians, and that a few friends, 
unknown to Clark, were determined to make a subscription for 
him, and send him into the country. Among the number 
applied to for that purpose was J. Thurtell, who, at the 
time, was very much distressed in pecuniary matters. How- 
ever, he pulled out of his pocket the last half-sovereign he 

in the world, and said to the applicant, ‘ Here, 
« take half of this.” Then recollecting himself,—* No no,” 
he continued, — keep the whole of it; Clark is in want of 
money, and I am sure I shall never be poorer for it.” 
Upon witnessing a quarrel, which had nearly ended in a 
fight, between Harry Harmer and Ned Painter, at the house 
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of the former pugilist, - the Plough in Smithfield, - and which 
originated through Thurtell, he felt so mach hurt, that he 
shed tears in reconciling them to each other. His behaviour 
in prison was of so affectionate and endearing a nature, that 
the account of the parting scene between him and the gaoler, 
and others who had been in the habit of great intercourse 
with him during his confinement, is affecting enough to draw 
tears from every one whose heart is not of stone. His uni- 
form kindness to Hunt, after Probert had escaped punish- 
ment as King’s evidence, up to the moment of his execution, 
was of the warmest nature. Although Hunt was probably 
drawn into a share of the bloody transaction by Thurtell, the 
affectionate conduct of Thurtell towards him so completely 
overpowered him, that had Thurtell been the most virtuous 
person upon earth, and he and Hunt of opposite sexes, Thurtell 
could not have rendered himself more beloved than every ac- 
tion of Hunt proved that he was. The murder committed 
by Thurtell was a predetermined, cold-blooded deed,— 
nothing can justify it.“ Revenge against Weare for having 
gambled too successfully, and, as he imagined, unfairly with 
him, prompted it ; but there is every probability that Thur- 
tell laid the unwarrantable unction to his soul, that he would 
do a service to others by destroying Weare. He considered 
Weare as a complete rascal,—one who had robbed many as 


> It is amazing to observe the shallowness of the objections which are ima- 
— to overturn phrenology. That Thurtell, with a large Benevolence, should 
commit such a deed, was reckoned by many completely subversive of the 
science. Do such persons recollect the character of one Othello, drawn by a 
person named William Shakspeare ? Is there no Adhesiveness, no Generosity, 
no Benevolence in that mind, as pourtrayed by the poet ? and was a more cool 
and deliberate murder ever committed? Shakspeare is greatly admired for his 
insight into nature, which taught him that such opposite elements may co-exist 
in the human mind; that in the happier moments of life, a man may really 
display much warm ‘and excellent feeling, and yet, at another time, when under 
the influence of wounded Self-esteem and highly.excited Destructiveness (the 
elements of the passion of Revenge), commit deeds at which humanity shud- 
ders; but when Nature herself exhibits such a character in actual existence, and 
the phrenologists point to it as an illustration of their science, which is a mere 
interpretation of her laws, she and they are laughed at by the little wits of the 
world! Nature, however, is a staunch friend and a fearful adversary.— The 
long day will prove all.——-Eptror. 
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well as himself, and one who, if he lived, would rob many 
more; and hence lessened the repugnance of Benevolence 
and Conscientiousness to the deed. In the first conversation 
he had with Hunt and Probert, he is reported to have said, 
that he had had his revenge upon Weare, who had robbed 
him of £300, and that the rogue would never again be able 
to rob him or others; that others would now be out of dan- 
ger of suffering by the rascal. Looking at Thurtell’s deve- 
lopment, I am led to doubt whether he would have murdered, 
in cold blood, one whom he considered a good man, for the 
sake of robbing him. I have heard that he once cautioned 
some young men, who were playing with Weare, that they 
were pitted against one who would bring them to ruin. 

Equally large with his Benevolence was Thurtell’s Adhe- 
siveness, and the co-operation of these two powerfully-<eve. 
loped organs explains much of his conduct. 

Adhesiveness had a part in some of the favourable traits, 
already mentioned, of his character, and particularly i in his 
attachment to Hunt. Pierce Egan relates, that once on tak- 
ing leave of a friend at the point of death, he blubbered like 
a child, until he was rallied by the afflicted person to com- 
pose himself. His distress at taking leave of his brother, 
his last remembrances to his own family, who were the ob- 
jects of his last cares, and particularly to his mother, prove 
the warmth of his attachment. All this apparent inconsis- 
tency, inexplicable by metaphysics and systems of moral phi- 
losophy, is at once solved by phrenology. Combativeness 
and Destructiveness were powerful, but Benevolence and 
Adhesiveness were also powerful. 

One of the most striking parts of his behaviour was his 
Firmness. The organ of this is very large. To illustrate 
his Firmness would be superfluous. His was a continued 
manifestation of firmness, from the moment of the crime to 
the moment of his execution: imperturbable firmness, such 
as would have well become an innocent person. No pride, 
no vanity, no hope, no consciousness of innocence, could 
have given him this. Consciousness of innocence he had 
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not. Hope he might have had during his trial, but not at 
the time of execution ; as to religious hope that he surely 
had not, while he uttered the most palpable untruths; and 
at the last, certainly, he had not such intensity of religious 
feeling as to allow us to ascribe his firmness to his fervent 
hopes of a blessed hereafter. Neither could pride nor vani- 
ty, I think, have given him firmness at parting with his 
brother, when his Benevolence and Adhesiveness were in full 
operation. His brother was so affected, that Thurtell called 
to the turnkey to take him away by force; for God's sake,“ 
said Thurtell, „take him away, for he unmans me.” In 
truth, firmness is a distinct attribute or function of the mind, 
and totally inexplicable on any other supposition. A person 
may have motives enough to be firm, but may, notwithstand- 
ing this, be deficient in firmness. Thurtell was violent, ami- 
cable, passionate, and very kind-hearted, yet was prodigious. 
ly firm. I was convinced that Firmness was a distinct power, 
before studying phrenology, by reading Mr Forster's well- 
known, and justly-esteemed essay on Decision of Character : 
Thurtell had extraordinary Firmness of character, and his 
‘organ of Firmness was very large. Secretivenes was also of 
very large size, and Secretiveness was a remarkable part of 
Thurtell’s character. I have heard that when young he was 
a notorious liar—that his word could never be at all depend- 
ed upon. His defence was an egregious falsehood; and the 
solemn appeal to the Almighty of his innocence was too shock- 
ing to be contemplated. Secretiveness gives the disposition 
and power to conceal our real feelings, and in this Thurtell 
was eminently successful. During the trial he betrayed no 
emotion, not even when the verdict was delivered and sen- 
tence was passed upon him. Firmness, of course, materially 
co-operated with his Secretiveness. At the time of execu- 
tion, a nice observer could detect, ina slight quivering of the 
lips, and a little shaking of the head, the inward agony of 
his soul, but nothing more was discernible. A martyr could 
not have perished more heroically. On a friend remarking 
to him, after his condemnation, that he could not be accused 
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of having betrayed his friends, No,” replied he with 
marked expression, “ before any one could have got the se» 
** cret from me, he must have torn my heart from my breast.” 
His organ of the Love of Approbation was very large, and 
hig Self-esteem was likewise large. He shewed himself great- 
ly alive to the good opinion of others upon many occasions. 
When he kept a public-house, he always appeared ashamed 
of his situation. He was vain of his defence; and, upon 
Hunt remarking to him at the end of the first day's proceed- 
ings on the trial, that he had said. scarcely a word, replied, 
s Wait till to-morrow, my boy, and hear me, before you 
“ give your opinion, and only see if I don't astonish you ;” 
and, on receiving some compliments on his defence, I 
think,“ said he, I have taken a little of the sting out of 
s the poisoned shafts that have been levelled against me, and 
“ I know that the lads of the village will be pleased with 
“ my conduct,” Lamentable! that his Love of Apprabe- 
tion was not directed to the approbation of the virtuous and 
respectable part of mankind. -~ 

The size of 9 aud 10 must have powerfully excited him 
to the propriety of demeanour observed during the whole of 
his confinement, his trial, and execution. It was on his 
good opinion of himself, and his love of applause, that he 
split, according to Pierce Egan, when he came to London 
among the knowing ones. Thurtell flattered himself that he 
was a knowing clever fellow, and was soon the prey of those 
more knowing than himself, 

The last organ stated as very large is that of Cautiousness, 
This part of his character was displayed in the pains he toak 
to conceal the murder—to hide the body—to remove any 
risk of the deed, and causing Weare's card ta be left at Lord 
Egremont’s, in Sussex, about the time he murdered the man 
in Hertfordshire. His extreme care in preparing his defence, 
and in the whole of his conduct after apprehension, need not 
be dwelt upon. 

The 8 organs mentioned as large, were—2, Philoprogenitive- 
ness, 3, Inhabitiveness, or Concentrativeness, 10, Self 
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esteem,==l4, Veneration,—15, Hope, —19, Individuality, = 
20, Form,—and, 88, Imitativeness. Of Philoprogenitiveness 
and Inhabitiveness, I have nothing to say. Of Self-esteem I 
have spoken. Veneration does not necessarily give a disposition 
to religion, but to a general respect for those who are above 
us. Thortell’s behaviour during the whole of his imprison- 
ment was most respectful. His hope of acquittal was un- 
questionably very great. He professed that he should astonish 
the world by his defence, but his great Secretiveness and 
Firmness prevented the effects of his disappointment from 
being discernible. 

Imitation is large; and, it is remarkable, we are informed 
that Thurtell was, at one period, attached to theatricals, 
and that his imitations of Kean were considered very far 
above mediocrity. Conscientiousness is certainly full; but 
9 organs are very large, and 8 large. He was sensible, 
but not much alive. In regard to the intellectual faculties, 
they are, though not very deficient, certainly not large; they 
are completely outdone by the other organs. Causality and 
Comparison are rather small; that of Wonder is moderate, 
and Wit actually small. Individuality is large; and he 
might have had a quick observation and memory of facts. 

also is full; and we thus see how he remembered 
and detailed all the facts of which his long defence was com- 
posed ; but the comparative smallness of the higher intellec- 
tual faculties accounts for the total want of sound reasoning 
in it. This poverty of mind, conspiring with his Love of 
Approbation, accounts for his learning a long speech by 
heart, rather than composing it of solid materials, and reading 
it, and trusting solely to the force of argument. Or if no 
sound arguments could have been urged, a sound intellect 
would have perceived the folly of making any defence 
at all. He was easily over-matched at the gaming-table. In 
the betting-room he was considered a complete novice among 
the sporting- people; and whatever knowledge he might have 
possessed of book-keeping, according to the rule of three, 
acquired at school, his betting-book has often proved the 
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source of laughter among his companions. In short, as a 
gambler, he had not talents to win, unless his luck was 
ready made. 
I will not detain the reader any longer, but trust enough 
has been said to show, that if ever head confirmed phreno- 
- logy, it is the head of Thurtell.—E. 
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Quxstion,—Does Phrenology afford a satisfactory Explana- 
tion of the Moral and Intellectual Faculties of Man ?* 


Mr PRESIDENT, 
A Late writer in the Edinburgh Review, in speaking of the 
mode of inquiry which appeared to him best calculated to 
advance the progress of mental philosophy, observes, that 
% Speculations regarding the nature of mind seem now 
44 to be universally abandoned as endless and unprofitable ;”+ 
for we have at last practically discovered, that mind detached 
from matter is wholly without the sphere of our faculties. 
‘This is one great step in the acquisition of knowledge; but 
there is yet another and a greater, which, although a direct 


* The Author begs leave to state, that the following Essay was written solely 
"in obedience to a law of the Medical Society, which obliges each Member, in 
his turn, to write a Dissertation for discussion on a subject selected by a 
Committee appointed for the purpose, and not wich the slightest view to 
publication. He has, therefore, made a few verbal alterations, but no change 
of matter or ideas, 

+ No xlviii. p. 439. 
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consequence of the former, seems to have been long over- 
looked, and is even now scarcely attended to, viz. the 
necessity this lays us under of studying the human mind 
as it exists in nature, united with and influenced by its ma- 
terial organ. To the neglect of this important consequence, 
the slow progress of the philosophy of mind is mainly to be 
attributed. ö 

This oversight is the more astonishing, that it has been so 
clearly perceived and pointed out by the very persons who 
have committed it. For while many of the metaphysicians, 
and, among others, Mr Stewart himself explicitly states,* 
“ That among the difficult articles connected with the natural 
e“ history of the human species, the laws of union betwixt the 
“ mind and body, and the mutual influence they have on one 
another, is one of the most important inquiries that ever en- 
“ gaged the attention of mankind, and almost equally necessary 
“in the sciences of morals and of medicine yet, by some 
strange fatality, he, as well as the rest, uniformly pro- 
ceeds, in the face of this admission, to investigate the laws 
which regulate the operations of mind, with as little re- 
gard to the influence of the organization, as if it had no 
actual existence. Laying aside the legitimate object of 
inquiry, so clearly laid down by themselves, these philo. 
sophers tell us elsewhere, That the objects of metaphy- 
‘© sical speculation are the immaterial properties of an imma- 
“ terial being; T and aware, as they are, that our senses and 
powers of observation are totally inadequate to the percep- 
tion of “ immaterial properties of immaterial beings,” they 
have recourse to a mode of investigation, in contradistinction 
to the ordinary one by observation, whieh they conceive to be 
more efficient, viz. Reflection upon Consciousness. As 


“ all our knowledge of the material world,” says Mr Stewart, 
* rests ultimately on facts ascertained by observation, so all 
“ our knowledge of the Auman mind rests ultimately on facts 
“ for which we have the evidence of Consciousness. 1 And, in 
his “ Essays,” || he says, I have accordingly, in my own in- 
“ quiries, aimed at nothing more than to ascertain, in the first 
4% place, the laws of our constitution, 4s FAR AS THEY CAN BE ` 


2 Stewart's Preliminary Dissertation, Part II. pp. 199, 200. 


+ Edinburgh Review, No lxviii. p. 301. 
$ Outlines of Moral Philosophy. P. 2. 
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% PISOOVERED BY ATTENTION ‘TO THE SUBJECTS OF OUR con. 
“ sciousness, and afterwards to a appi these laws as principles, 
“ for the synthetical explanation of the more complicated phe- 
“ nomena of the understanding 


From these quotations “pe one could have the emalleet 
doubt of the adequacy of Consciousness to afford us that 
information concerning the laws of union and the mutual 
‘© influence of mind and body,” which Mr S. justly declares 
to be so . necessary in the sciences of morals and medicine. 
What then must be our astonishment on finding, that, so far 
from Consciousness throwing any light upon the connection 
between different states of the mind, and different conditions 
of the material organ, it does not inform us even of the exist- 
ence of the latter? This fact, however, furnishes a very 
simple and satisfactory explanation of the cause of the con- 
stant failure which has ever attended the efforts of the most 
profound and ingenious men, whose talents and industry 
have been expended during so many ages in the barren 
fields of metaphysical research ; and it explains perfectly the 
superior success which has attended the labours of Gall and 
Spurzheim, conducted as they were with the most scrupulous 
and constant reference to the effects of the material organ. 
It was a deep conviction of the necessity of always keeping 
in view the influence of the organization, that induced Dr 
Gall to devote so much time and attention to the observation 
of the effects of different forms and conditions of the brain 
upon the power of manifesting individual mental faculties ; 
and it was the extensive application to Nature of this better 
mode of investigation, that ultimately enabled him to esta- 
blish the following principles, the most important of those 
upon which the new system is founded, viz. 

1. That the mind is endowed with a plurality of innate 
faculties. 

2. That each of these faculties manifests itself through the 
medium of an appropriate organ, of which organs the brain 
is a congeries. 

3. That the power of manifesting each faculty bears a 
constant and uniform relation, ceteris paribus, to the size of 
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the organ, or part of the brain with which it is more imme- 
diately connected. 

4. That it is possible to ascertain the relative size of these 
different organs during life, by observing the different forms 
of the skull to which the brain gives its shape. 

Hence, if these principles are correct, by adopting the 
mode of inquiry to which they naturally give rise, by com- 
paring development of brain with manifestation of mind, it 
becomes possible to discover the nature and number of the 
primitive faculties, with a degree of certainty absolutely un- 
attainable by any other method. For, besides avoiding the 
great error of neglecting the influence of the organization, 
we also avoid another equally great, into which the meta- 
physical philosophers have fallen, in prosecuting their 
inquiries by reflection on Consciousness alone. It is that 
of each taking his own mind as the standard or type of 
those of the human race, and thus regularly beginning the 
erection of his own theory by the demolition of that of his 
predecessor ; because, on account of the natural and undeni- 
able differences between the minds of different individuals, 
Consciousness does not and cannot present the same results 
on the presentment of the same object to any two of them ; 
and much less can the Consciousness of any one individual 
agree with that of all others at one or at different times; 
which it must necessarily be shewn to do, before laws or 
principles, applicable to all, can be deduced from the con- 
sciousness of one. Phrenology, on the other hand, explicitly 
lays down these differences, in disposition and talents, as 
natural, and one of its chief objects is to ascertain, by obser- 
vation, the causes upon which they depend. 

Some have been led to deny the truth of the observations 
of the phrenologists, because the results at which they have 
arrived often differ so widely from the opinions entertained 
by the most esteemed metaphysical writers, whom they bave 
been accustomed to revere as the only legitimate authorities 
in the science of mind. But he, who contemplates for a 
moment the fundamental differences of the two modes of 
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inquiry, will pause before rejecting them on that ground 
alone, and will feel any thing rather than surprise, at a con- 
siderable difference of result. Phrenology is a science of 
observation, and its principles are a direct inference from 
facts in Nature, while that of metaphysicians is derived 
solely from reflection in the closet. No wonder then, that 
the phrenological mode of investigation should have led to 
the discovery of much that must have remained unknown to 
the metaphysician. It is like a new agent in chemistry, 
or a new power in mechanics, the results of which can 
be ‘ascertained by experience alone, and not by deductions 
from the analogies of things essentially different. 

It is so far fortunate for the new system, that, to disprove 
a science founded on observation, it is not sufficient merely 
to deny its truth; we must commence our operations on the 
facts upon which it is built, and, by confirming or under- 
mining these, support or undermine the superstructure. 
This mode of proceeding óught invariably to be followed 
as the only one which is either philosophical or conclusive ; 
and is that which I would adopt on the present occasion, 
it it were in my power to do so. Unfortunately, however, 
in as far as Phrenology is concerned, it can only be followed 
in the wide and varied field of nature, and not within the 
limits of a hall like this. I might, no doubt, go over a long 
detail of facts observed in that field by myself and others; 
but to the minds of those, who are not practically acquaint- 
ed with the principles of Phrenology, so many sources of 
fallacy immediately present themselves, and so much calm 
reflection is, at first, required to perceive the relation of the 
facts to the principles, that such a detail would be tedious 
and uninteresting, and would, probably, seem inconclusive. 
The committee, who selected this question for discussion, 
seem to have been aware of this. They do not ask if 
Phrenology is founded on fact? because the affirmative or 
negative can be proved only by repeating the observations 
and verifying the facts themselves. But they very justly 
suppose, that if it has a foundation in nature, its doctrines 
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must be consistent with and explanatory of all the known 
phenomena of mind. They, therefore, ask simply if Phre- 
nology affords a satisfactory explanation ef these phenomena, 
trusting to the consistency or inconsistency which shall be 
shewn to exist between them for the strongest presumptive 
evidence of its truth or erroneousness which it is possible to 
obtain. To the examination of this kind of evidence, there- 
fore, I shall strictly confine myself, ‘and the order which I 
shall adopt is as follows :— 

Taking for granted, what nobody now thinks of deny- 
ing, (and which those who do will find demonstrated in 
Mr M‘Farlane’s excellent paper, read to this Society about 
two years ago,) that the brain is the organ of mind, I 
shall endeavour to shew that all the mental phenomena 
are explicable by, or consistent with the fundamental phre- 
nological principles already mentioned as established by 
Dr Gall, while they are at variance with every theory which 
regards the organ of mind as single, or the mind itself as a 
single power existing in different states. And to prove that 
the individual faculties admitted as ascertained, are really ne- 
cessary and original powers, I shall give a few examples of 
their application to the analysis of the moral and intellectual 
nature of man, as exhibited in the varied characters of indivi- 
duals and of nations. I shall dwell most upon the proof 
of the principles, because they lie at the root of all the 
others, and, if once admitted and acted upon, will soon lead 
to the demonstration of what are primitive faculties and what 
are not. 

In endeavouring to shew that the mental phenomena are 
explicable by the principle of a plurality of faculties and or- 
gans, I shall begin with the consideration of the intel- 
lectual, and then proceed to that of the moral nature of 
man. 

The first order of intellectual phenomena, for the expla- 
nation of which the admission of the above principle is ne- 
cessary, is that of the successive development of the dif- 
ferent powers of the mind in infancy and youth. At 
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birth, the infant mind seems nearly insensible to sur- 
rounding objects. The powers of observation are then 
gradually developed, and mere existence is recognized long 
before an idea is formed of the qualities of objects. By 
and by the powers of perceiving the qualities of colour, 
of form, and also the relative positions of objects, are de- 
veloped, while yet there is no idea of distance, size, or 
weight; and an object is thus grasped at when far beyond 
the reach of the infant. The faculty which, by comparing 
objects with each other, enables us to perceive resemblances, 
then comes into play, but long before that which leads us to 
attend to the distinguishing differences, so that one thing 
is often confounded with another to which it bears a very 
slight resemblance. It is only about the age of puberty — 
that the reasoning power is possessed in much activity, and 
it is not till adult age that it arrives at maturity. 

That this is the general order of the development of the 
mental powers, is proved- by the progress of language, 
which is known to take its character from the nature of the 
predominant faculties of those by whom it is used. At first, 
it is merely a collection of nouns, of words denoting existence, 
and nothing more, as man, horse, tree. To these are soon 
added words expressive of qualities, and those expressive of 
colour and form are generally understood, and used with 
intelligence, before those of size, distance, or weight; and 
those expressive of resemblance precede those of differences ; 
and those of individuals, those of abstracts or classes. 

The same rule of successive development is observed to 
hold with regard to the moral sentiments and propensities, 
although it is more difficult to trace the order of their appear- 
ance. A single instance, however, is sufficient to prove the 
fact ; and, as that is all we want at present, I shall merely 
mention it. It is that of the late development of the sexual 
propensity, which, however strong it may become in after 
' life, is rarely perceptible before the age of puberty, and 
bears no constant relation to any other quality of mind at 
any period of our lives. 
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The fact of the successive development of the different 
faculties of the mind is indeed admitted by all philosophers. 
But if we try to explain it, by the supposition of the 
gradual perfection, or of some general change in the cen- 
stitution of the whole brain, as the single organ of mind, as 
is generally done, we meet with nothing but contradiction. 
The organ of mind being single, and serving for the mani- 
festation of all the faculties, ought, on this supposition, to be 
equally fit for the operation of all at the same time, which 
we have seen it not to be. If we admit the phrenological 
principle, however, nothing can be more simple, or true to 
nature, than the explanation we then have. According to 
this principle, each mental faculty, like each of the five senses, 
will depend, for thepower of manifesting itself, upon the healthy 
condition of a particular organ. So that, just as the power of vi- 
sion is, ceteris paribus, always proportioned to the perfection 
of the eye, or organ of vision, the energy of each mental 
faculty may be proportioned to the state of its own organ; 
and, as from the sense of sight being exercised by an appro- 
priate organ, we sometimes find it sooner and more perfectly 
developed than that of hearing or of smell, in like manner we 
can easily conceive how the faculty of Individuality, which 
disposes to observation, from having also an appropriate 
organ, may be sooner and more perfectly developed than 
that of Causality, or of Tune, or of Number, or more in one 
person than in another. Indeed, the moment we admit the 
plurality of mental faculties and organs, the explanation of 
the early or late, successive or simultaneous, perfect or 
imperfect development of one, of several, or of all the mental 
powers, becomes so simple and easy as to present itself to 
the mind of every inquirer. 

In proof of the fact of the later development of some 
portions of the brain than of others, I have only to state what 
is well known to anatomiste,—lst, That, in infancy, the 
cerebellum bears a much smaller proportion to the rest of 
the cerebral mass than it does in after life; in the former, 
being only about one-fifteenth, and in the latter, one-sixth or 
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one-eighth, which corresponds precisely with the function 
ascribed to it, of being the organ of the Amative propen- 
sity; 2d, That, in infancy and youth, the middle and 
central parts of the forehead are generally so much more 
prominent than the upper lateral parts, as to give a kind of 
roundness, compared to the square appearance which it 
afterwards assumes, upon the farther development of those 
portions of the anterior lobes of the brain, which form the 
organs of the reasoning powers. In relation to this fact, 
it may be worth while to add, that the parts first developed 
are known to be the organs of the faculty of Individuality, 
which is eaid to observe and to know ; while the later are those 
of Causality, or reflection; thus in strict accordance with 
nature. 

The differences in the mental constitution of the two sexes 
are also inexplicable on other than phrenological principles. 
It is admitted, that the female generally differs from the male 
in character, dispositions, and talents. In their earlier years, 
the boy and the girl can scarcely be distinguished, except by 
their dress; but a difference gradually shews itself, while yet 
external circumstances remain the same, and proceeds till the 
distinctive character of each is broadly marked. That this is 
the course of nature, and not of art, is manifest from the 
change occurring while circumstances are unaltered, and from 
its occurring at an earlier or later period in different individuals 
similarly situated, and from some indviduals of one sex retain- 
ing through life most of the mental qualities of the other. If 
we attempt to explain the difference by the supposition of some 
original difference in the animating principle, uninfluenced by 
the organization, we are refuted by the occasional occurrence of 
females possessing all the mental attributes of the male, and, 
vice versa, males with all the mental qualities of the female. 
But the moment we admit the phrenological principle of plu- 
rality of organs and faculties the difficulty vanishes. We 
have only to suppose, that the parts of the brain which con- 
stitute the organs of the love of offspring, of attachment, and 
of the other faculties which predominate in the female mind, 
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by some unknowa law of nature, become more fully developed 
relatively to the others, in the female than in the male brain ; 
and the natural result will be a greater degree of activity of 
these faculties. The female intellect is like that of youth, 
more remarkable for acuteness, readiness, and extent of me- 
mory, and a perception of qualities and resemblances, than 
for depth of reflection or solidity of judgment. The female 
forehead, therefore, if this explanation be the true one, should, 
more than that of the male, resemble the youthful brow ; and 
a moment's reflection will satisfy every one that, in point of 
fact, it does resemble it; and the proof is, that that very 
roundness and sloping away of the upper lateral parts has 
always been regarded as a point of beauty in the female fore- 
head. 

Another order of intellectual phenomena, viz. those of 
Genius, are of themselves sufficient to prove the plurality 
of mental faculties and organs; for Genius, in almost 
every instance, is partial or limited to the possession of 
a few faculties only, which it could not be if the organ 
of mind were single. Thus, an individual may now and 
then be met with, who possesses much genius for poetry, 
for music, for reasoning, for mechanics, or for the fine 
arts; but we very rarely meet with one who is able to excel 
in all, or in several of these at the same time, however anxious 
he may be to do so, and whatever efforts he may make. We 
are told indeed by some authors, such as Mr Stewart, that 
. formed bY particular habita of study or 
cc of business; and that “ invention in the arts and sciences t 
* is the result of acquired habits, aided by favourable circum- 
e stances, and not the original gift of nature.” 

But if we consult a yet higher authority than Mr Stewart, 
viz. Nature herself, we find these opinions contradicted by 
facts: for genius most frequently appears at such an early 
age as to put habits of study or cultivation as a producing 
cause entirely out of the question. We are told, for in- 
stance, that at three years, Mozart's great amusement was 
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in finding out concords on the piano, that nothing could 
equal his delight at discovering an harmonious interval, 
and that before six, he had invented several pieces of some 
extent and intricacy. We are also informed, that Haydn 
had distinguished himself before the age of twelve; that 
Handel, before the age of fourteen, had produced an 
opera which had a run of thirty successive nights; and that 
so far from his habits of study being the result of great cul- 
tivation, they were formed in the retirement of a garret, and 
in spite of every species of discouragement. Miss Patoa 
too, who, in her late visit to Edinburgh, afforded so much 
delight, was remarkable as a performer at the age of eight.* 

Among the poets again, the same early appearance of 
genius occurs where cultivation could not possibly have had 
time to operate. Dr Johnson, in his Lives of the Poets, 


tells us, that Cowley, Milton, and Pope “ might be said 
“ to lisp in numbers,” “ and te have given such early proofs 
* not only of powers of language, but of comprehension of 
“ things, as to more tardy minds seem scarcely credible.” 
Cowley, for instance, wrote a tragedy in his tenth year. 


Miss Clara Fisher also in her seventh year manifested 
amazing powers of comprehension and of dramatic talent; 
and yet so little were her parents aware of any laborious 
studies on her part, that they simply affirm, that these 
talents appeared all at once after seeing a play. Mr George 
Bidder, too, when still a child, manifested his prodigious 
calculating powers, and invented rules for himself which his 
teachers could never discover, and which, consequently, he 
could not have derived from them. Again, turning our atten- 
tion to invention in the Arts and Sciences, which we are told 
is not a gift of nature, but the result of acquired habits, aid- 
ed by favourable circumstances, equally contradictory instan- 
ces occur. Dupin, for example, speaks of two brothers, jour- 
neymen-bakers, whom he saw in Glasgow. Deux frères 


* boulangers, qui, dans l'intervalle d'une cuisson à Pautre, 
“ s'occupent à faire des machines et des instruments de phy- 
“ sique. Tis ont coulé, tourné, ajusté toutes les pièces d'une 
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6 petite machine à vapeur, dont la modeste bouilloire chauffe à 
ec côté du four aux petits pités. Elle sert a faire aller un tour 
ce en lair, à Faide duquel nos deux artistes tournent les métaux 
ce et faconnent des lentilles pour des instruments d'optique. Ils 
“ ont construit un petit appareil pour eclairer par le gas leurs 
« boutiques et leurs appartements, &c. &c.”* One would ex- 
pect, that in such a case, if Mr Stewart’s theory were true, 


the combination of circumstances must have been very favour- 
able indeed to produce such an effect on men of a profes- 
sion which is universally considered as any thing but intellec- 


tual. Monsieur Dupin, however, in expressing a hope, that 
„ They will one day quit their profession to cultivate with 
“ success 4 the natural sciences” ad ae Mais leur fortune dè 
cc un oncle qui préfère aucou langerie et 

cc Patisserie à la ran ihe à Pastronome, et qui, jaloux du 
cc titre héréditaire de sa famille, veut transmettre à ges arrière- 
„ neveux le pétrin de ses ancêtres.” And so little is he satis- 
fied with the uncle’s mode of encouraging science, and of 


forming habits of study, that he immediately exclaims,— 
„ Hélas! combien d'hommes sont parmi nous, sans s'en douter, 
ec Yoncle des deux patissiers!“ And that there are men who 
have even a still more oblique perception of what consti- 


tutes “ favourable circumstances,” I shall presently shew. 
During my residence in Paris, I had the pleasure of know- 
ing intimately a man remarkable for his c powers of invention 
in music and in mechanics,” and who had raised himself to 
riches by the exercise of these powers. I was at that time 
studying phrenology, and looking about for information. I 
therefore eagerly embraced the opportunity of asking him, 
whose house was filled with the results of his own inventions, 
by what habits of study he had formed his genius, and what 
4 favourable circumstances had aided him in his career of 
excellence? He gratified my curiosity, and gave me the his- 
tory of his life, which seemed, however, to prove that in 
this case, as in the others, his genius had formed his habits, 
instead of his habits forming his genius. He was born in 
Germany, and at about four years of age was sent to 
school; but instead of learning to read, he occupied him- 
self in constructing and carving with his knife aH sorts 
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of small pieces of machinery which he had seen. . For this 
perversity, as it was called, he was reprimanded and beaten. 
‘At the age of about seven, he was positively denied all means 
of cultivating those talents, and was most severely threatened 
for the future. He at that time had an opportunity of mi- 
nutely inspecting a violin, and after much toil and secret 
working, he succeeded in constructing one which answered 
his purpose. But when the discovery was made a consider- 
able time after, home was made so disagreeable to him by the 
beatings and upbraidings which he received to induce him to 
form other habits, that, when still a very young boy, he left 
it with a few pence in his pocket, and entered upon the busi- 
ness of life. After seeking in vain for employment, from 
wrights, turners, and other artificers, congenial to his taste, he 
was forced to engage with a barber, merely to keep soul and 
body together. The barber fortunately was musical, and on 
one occasion, broke the instrument upon which he played. 
The boy having repaired it for him, and given such proofs of 
ingenuity as to set the barber a-talking, the attention of an 
instrument-maker was drawn to him, into whose employment 
he was soon after received. From one step to another, he 
advanced to that of a musical- instrument maker in Paris, in 
full employment, and more than once received the compli- 
ments of the Institute for his discoveries and improvements. 
The celebrated Abbé Hauy was one of those who were ap- 
pointed by that body to examine and report upon these im- 
provements; and in doing so, the two formed an acquaint- 
ance which ended only with the life of the latter. He was 
never happy when not exercising his inventive powers, and 
many a time have I heard him regret the want of education 
in his youth, as he was thus left to waste much of his time 
and talents in discovering the first principles of a science, 
which a few weeks study would have taught him. To the un- 
initiated, it is difficult to conceive in what the favourable cir- 
cumstances of this gentleman’s life consisted, if not in nature 
herself having bestowed upon him energies calculated to rise 
superior to every species of repression and discouragement. 
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If indeed any one could acquire a genius for poetry, for 
music, or for any thing else, by forming any habits of study, 
or by any sort of training, then we need not go to Phrenology 
for an explanation of the phenomena of genius. But as the 
fact is notoriously the reverse, let us see if the new system 
reveals any conditions which are not under our control, and 
which limit the power of forming habits or of ecquiring a 
genius for any pursuit. 

From such observations as the preceding, the phrenologists 
contend, that genius is the gift of nature, and not the result 
of even the most favourable combination of external circum. 
stances, and that it is in general partial or limited to a num- 
ber only of the mental faculties. Experience chews also, that 
a certain condition of the brain or organ of mind is somehow 
or other necessary for its manifestations ; for, besides the oc- 
casional appearance of genius during disease, where none was 
possessed before, we uniformly see the power of manifesting 
the faculties vary with every change in the state of their ma- 
terial organs, and reach their greatest degree of vigour when 
the brain arrives at its full growth. We see them constantly 
disturbed by its injuries, and varying with its changes; from 
which, and from innumerable other observations demonstrative 
of the fact, the phrenologists affirm, that genius is always ac- 
companied with a certain condition of the brain, and without 
which condition it cannot possibly appear. They farther 
contend, that the phenomena are not reconcileable with the 
idea of the brain, or any other part, az a whole, being the 
single organ of mind, as it is generally stated to be when re- 
ferred to by the metaphysiciaws. For if the organ of mind 
were single, genius ought Al wars to be general, and a man 
should be equally great in every department, or at feast 
should have equal power of becoming great in every depart- 
ment; or, to use Mr Stewart's words, „“ of forming any 
habits he chooses, if aided by favoutable circumstances,” 
since the single organ ought to be equally fitted for manifest. 
ing one faculty as another. In some instances indeed, such 
as in the Admirable Crichton, Michael Angelo, and a few 
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more, genius seems to be general. But the puzzling question 
for the metaphysician comes to be, Why is it not so in every . 
instance? To the phrenologist, the explanation of both cases 
is extremely easy; for in general genius, he finds the organs 
of al the intellectual and higher faculties largely developed, 
whereas in partial, a few only are extremely large. In the 
portraits of the Admirable Crichton, this is strikingly dis- 
played ; and in an excellent bust of Michael Angelo, which I 
have seen in the church of the Santa Croce at Florence, the 
same extraordinary development of all the intellectual organs 
in extremely remarkable. With regard to partial genius, on 
the principle of the different mental powers being connect- 
ed with and depending for their manifestations upon differ. 
ent cerebral parts, we can easily conceive how these may 
be differently proportioned to each other, not only in differ- 
ent individuals, but in the same individual at different periods 
of his life? or how one man may have a natural power or 
facility of forming habits of a certain kind, which is denied 
to another, while he may be excelled in his turn with respect 
to the power of forming habits of a different kind? In such 
cases as those of Mozart, Handel, and Haydn, the cerebral 
organs upon the size of which a great endowment of the 
faculties of Tune, of Time, and of Ideality depend, may on this 
principle be easily conceived to have existed without bearing 
any necessary relation to the degree of endowment of the 
other faculties. In Pope, Milton, and Cowley, the cerebral 
organs, with which the faculties of Ideality, Language, &. 
are connected, might also easily have existed in large deve- 
lopment, although those of Tune, of Constructiveness, or of 
Number, might be possessed in a much smaller degree. In 
Addison, who disliked music, the organ of Tune might thus 
be very small, although that of Ideality was large. And in 
my friend, the organs of Constructiveness, Tune, Number, 
and Causality might thus be, and I can say from observation, 
were largely possessed, although those of Language or of 
Colour were small. The same must have been the ease with 
the bakers; and each might thus easily be able to form 
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habits which the others could not have formed under uyi cir- 
cumstances. 

On the same principle, ENE e are eee 
explicable. No two persons, for example, write poetry, 
compose music, or paint or draw, precisely in the same style. 
Thomson, Cowper, and Byron, are all of them poets, but 
they all differ from each other. Ideality is essential for 
a poet, Tune and Time for the musician; but according 
to the combination of these with other faculties, will be the 
character of the production. Much Ideality, with full de- 
velopment of Adhesiveness, Benevolence, Hope, Conscien- 
tiousness, Veneration, and Cautiousness, produce the poetry 
of a Cowper. A large endowment of Tune, with the same 
combination, produces sweet, soft, and plaintive notes, 
which melt the soul. The same Tune or Ideality, com- 
bined with much Destructiveness, Combativeness, Self- 
esteem, and Firmness, will produce warlike music or poetry. 
It is thus an easy matter for the phrenologist, after ascer- 
taining the relative development of the organs of the differ- 
ent faculties of an author, to tell the general character of his 
Productions, or, after reading the latter, to infer what are the 
predominant faculties in the mind of the author. An in- 
etance of this kind will be found in the New Edinburgh 
Review in a phrenological critique of Tennant's poetry. 

Having now shewn that the phenomena of intellect admit 
of an easy explanation on phrenological principles, we pro- 
ceed to the differences observable in the moral dispositions 
of individuals, which are also the result of their natural 
constitution, as they are perceptible from their earliest 
years, and often continue through life, unchanged under 
every variety of circumstances. On the one side we have 
many whose moral principles it seems almost impossible to 
contaminate, and who have grown up unspotted in the midst 
of temptations and of bad example. On the other, we have 
too many whose every motion was watched, and received the 
most complete moral training which it is possible for man 
to bestow, and who, ee manifested a ferocity 
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and baseness of character which it is painful to contemplate. 
These qualities cannot be said to be in any degree propor- 
tioned to the power of intelleet which the individual possesses; 


for “ we find,” says that accurate observer, Dr Rush, ““ the moral 
* feeling in a state of vigour in persons in whom reason and 
te taste exist in a weak or in an uncultivated state. I once saw 
“ a man,” he says, who discovered no one mark of reason, 


«e yo possessed the moral sense or faculty in so high a degree 
er that he spent his whole life in acts of — He was 
“ not only inoffensive (which is not always the case), but he was 
“ kind and affectionate to every body: e took great delight in 
“ public worship, and spent several hours a day in devotion.” 


Similar instances are so frequently met with, that no one can 
deny their truth. 

The explanation of these phenomena, which have puzzled 
philosophers in every age, is easily found in Phrenology. On 
its principles, the cruelty manifested by the Count Charolois, 
by Louis XI., and by the Neros and Caligulas of more mo- 
dern times, is naturally referable to an excessive and uncon- 
troled activity of the organs of the animal propensities, 
which in these instances, may easily be conceived to have 
been very large in proportion to those of the moral or re- 
straining powers, under the control of which nature had des- 
tined them to act. The moral faculties may thus be present 
with every degree of intellect. They may be powerful 
where the intellect is weak or where it is strong, just as the 
sense of sight may be acute when taste or hearing are either 
also acute or altogether gone. Let us take, for instance, the 
two opposite historical characters of Louis XI. and Henri 
IV. of France. Both possessed au equal share of intellectual 
power; but how different in their moral nature! In Louis 
the intellect was made subservient to the gratification of the 
powerful faculties of Destructiveness, Secretiveness, Acquisi- 
tiveness, Self-esteem, uncontrolled by justice or benevolence. 
In Henri, again, it was guided by strong faculties of Attach. 
ment, Benevolence, and Love of Approbation, unbiassed by the 
dark workings of Secretiveness, Selfishness, and Cruelty. The 
one was abhorred and detested, the other loved and admired. 
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The proof of this explanation being the true one, is the fact of 
similar characters being met with in private life, whose senti- 
ments, propensities, and intellect, are analogous, and produce 
corresponding effects, but on a scale proportioned to their rank 
and power, and the progress of civilization. On the same prin- 
ciple, the moral and devotional tendencies of the idiot men- 
tioned by Dr Rush are easily accounted for. 

The phenomena of dreaming and of somnambulism are 
also equally embarrassing for the metaphysicians, and equally 
consistent with Phrenology. Indeed, the unprejudiced mind 
can scarcely ask a more convincing proof, than that afforded 
by the phenomena of dreaming, of the existence of a plurality 
of mental faculties and organs. During that state several of 
the mental faculties, moral and affective, as well as intellec- 
tual, are evidently active, while the remainder continue dor- 
mant, just as we sometimes retain the sense of hearing 
awake when sight and smell no longer transmit ordinary 
impressions. This must be admitted, because if all our 
mental powers are awake, there can be no sleep; and if they 
are all dormant there can be no dream; and if some can be 
awake when others are dormant they must of necessity have 
different organs. The natural result of such an arrangement 
is, that we sometimes imagine ourselves engaged in actions, 
which, in our waking moments, we should never have under- 
taken, because, in the latter state, our decision would have 
been influenced by feelings or faculties now dormant. Thus, 
a person with a large and active endowment of Combative- 
ness, but in whose waking hours it is regulated and kept in 
check by the higher sentiments and intellect, may, when 
these are inactive during sleep, frequently dream of being 
engaged in broils and battles. The restraining powers being 
dormant, and the propensity active, it takes its full swing. 
It happens occasionally, and for a similar reason, that a per- 
son whose reasoning powers are naturally very powerful, will 
dream of philosophy and serious reflection, as is recorded of 
Condillac and Franklin, and that reflection then going on 
undisturbed by other emotions or states of the mind will 
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produce better ideas than they could have invented when 
awake. . 
The phenomena of somnambulism admit. of a similar. ex- 

as it is merely a variety of dreaming, in which oe 
or more of the external senses are in simultaneous activity 
with some of the internal faculties, and in which the power of 
voluntary motion is possessed. 

After having thus exposed the consistency and harmony 
which obtains between the principles of Phrenology and the 
sound phenomena of mind, we ought next to try their con- 
sistency with those of the diseased state, as the true theory of 
mind must always be consistent with nature. It has ever 
been a grievous defect in the theories drawn from the closets 
of the speculative philosophers, that not one of them was ever 
applicable to actual life, and that any attempt to reconcile 
their opinions with diseased phenomena of mind instantly 
Jaid their systems at their feet.* It is the peculiar excellence 
of Phrenology that its doctrines have been drawn, not from 
the consciousness of individuals, erected into standards of the 
race, but from observations made upon the minds of thou- 
sands and of tens of thousands, and that they are found con- 
sistent not only in all their parts and in all their applications, 
but that they explain simply many of what were formerly 
considered the most intricate phenomena in the philoso- 
phy of mind. I regret, therefore, that want of time prevents 
me entering minutely upon this point, and forces me to con- 
fine myself to a very general outline. 

In partial idiocy, for instance, the individual is exceed- 
ingly deficient in most of the intellectual powers, and fre- 
quently in some of the moral sentiments, and yet possesses a 
few of them in considerable vigour. Thus an idiot may have 
a talent for imitation, for drawing, or for music, and be in- 
capable of comprehending a single abstract idea; or he may 
"© Hi, the well-known writer on Insanity, seems to be impressed with the 
ame idea, when he says, at page 29, that The Scotch philosophers, who may 
*t hereafter wish to detect the fallacy of some of the most important teneis con- 


“* tained in their creed, must explore with unprejudiced zeal the history of the 
“ diseases of man, which ate productive of Dementia.” 
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manifest the sentiment of Veneration, or of Benevolence, or 
the feeling of Destructiveness, or Amativeness, and yet pos- 
sens no other power of intellect or of feeling in a perceptible 
degree. And in the state of partial insanity, the very name 
equally implies disease of a limited number of faculties, 
while others remain sound. ‘Thus in melancholy, the whole 
intellectual powers seem sometimes to remain unimpaired, . 
while sentiments only are diseased. Neither of these states 
could occur did all the faculties of the mind manifest them- 
selves through the medium of a single organ, as is generally 
supposed. Even dissections, vague as they must yet be con- 
sidered in reference to insanity and to Phrenology, confirm the 
truth of thefundamental principles of the latter; forMorgani* 
tells us, that there is no more striking characteristic of the 
brains of the insane than that of the variety of the states of 
their different parts; some being soft while others are hard ; 
some of one appearance and some of another; and, when we 
recollect that madness is generally partial, this will be admit- 
ted to correspond in a remarkable degree with what a phren- 
ologist would expect a priori. If the organ of mind were 
single, partial madness, i. e. madness limited to certain facul- 
ties only, would evidently be impossible, unless we admit of 
disease of the immaterial principle. On that supposition 
each faculty ought to be affected to an equal degree, and in- 
sanity could have no permanent or fixed character. 
. Having now shewn that the phrenological principle of 
a plurality of faculties and organs is indispensably neces- 
sary to explain the phenomena either of sound or diseased 
mind, we come next to inquire, whether the phrenological 
mode of investigation, viz. that of comparing development 
with manifestations, seems to be founded in reason, and to 
be adequate to the attainment of the end in view? 
Philosophers of every creed now so generally admit the 
existence of natural differences in the talents and disposi- 
tions of individuals, that I shall, on the present occasion, 
and after what I have already said, take it for granted. 


De Sedibus et Causis Morborum, 
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These differences can depend only on one of two causes: 
1st, Either they are inherent in the nature of the immate- 
rial principle; or, 2d, They are caused by cortesponding 
differences in the condition of the brain, as the organ of mind. 
Now, although we are entirely ignorant of what the imma- 
terial principle or mind is in itself, yet we have many weighty 
reasons for not believing the differences to be so inherent in 
its nature as to be uninfluenced by the organization. The 
chief of these, as mentioned in the beginning of this paper, 
are the successive development of the faculties correspond- 
ing to that of the brain, and the great changes produced 
by disease. As the immaterial principle is held to be 
unsusceptible of change, and as these phenomena can be 
simply accounted for by the changes in the state of the 
brain, which we observe to accompany the changes in 
the constitution of the mind, it seems much more. philo- 
ical to satisfy ourselves with an explanation which comes 
within the cognizance of our faculties, than to have recourse 
to one entirely hypothetical and incapable of proof; -more 
especially, when the former accords strictly with-facts which 
daily and hourly present themselves to our notice. ; . . 
Admitting the principle then, that each primitive mental 
faculty manifests itself by means of an appropriate and 
distinct cerebral organ, and that the energy and activity of 
its manifestations vary with the changes in the condition of 
the material organ, we have next to inquire, to what or. 
ganic cause the natural facility which we possess of mani- 
festing one faculty, or set of faculties, more powerfully 
than another, is to be attributed? Even reasoning a 
priori, we can see no other than that of size. General size 
of the brain, it must be observed, is distinctly recognized 
by the physiologist as an indispensable requisite for sound 
and vigorous manifestations, and the degree of general power 
is admitted to vary with the degree of size, from the small 
brain of the idiot up to the large brain of a Baeon or 
a Shakspeare. Now what applies to the brain as a whole 
must be equally true in regard to its parts. If we suppose 
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each organ, or part of the brain, to be equal in activity 
and equal in perfection of structure, it is difficult to see how 
there can be any inequality of function, or any possibility of 
manifesting one faculty more powerfully than another. But 
let us suppose one organ to be greater in point of size than 
the other, and all other things to be equal, we see at once, 
on the principle above stated, a possibility of its performing 
its functions with more energy. 
- To this it may, perhaps, be objected, that a faculty is 
sometimes ‘very vigorously manifested during disease, al- 
though the size of its organ has undergone no change. 
This is perfectly true, but it is no less true, that if an 
organ of a larger size is subjected to the same degree of 
morbid excitement, its functions will be performed with- 
still more energy. An important condition is changed. A 
small muscle, for instance, suffering from diseased excite- 
ment, will often operate more powerfully than a larger mus- 
ele in its healthy state; but no one doubts that, upon ex- 
citing the latter to the same pitch, it will operate with a 
greater degree of power exactly proportioned to its greater 
size; so that it may be safely admitted as a truth, that, 
ceteris paribus, the larger organ will always produce the 
greater result. Hence, the principle of size exerting an 
influence upon the energy of the mental manifestations is 
perfectly consonant to all the known laws of nature, and is 
no new nor idle proposition started to serve a particuler 
Purpose. 

© This principle, I am perfectly aware, is ridiculed by many as too absurd 
to be entertained for a moment, and various authors are quoted to prove it to be 
so. For the sake of such persons I beg leave to subjoin a passage from a 
Report, by the celebrated Cuvier, to the French Institute, in 1822. Speak- 
ing of the cerebral lobes being the place “ where all the sensations take a 
4 distinct form, and leave durable impressions,” he adds, “ l'anatomie com. 
4c parée en offre une autre confirmation dans la proportion constante du volume 
st de ces lobes avec le degré d'intelligence des animauz.” Thus admitting the 
isifluence of size of the cerebral organa upon the power of rianifesting the 
mental faculties, as distinctly as Dr Gall himself can do. And it must far- 
ther be remarked, that Cuvier here speaks the sentiments of Portal, Berthollet, 
Pinel, and Dumeril, who, along with himself, formed a commission to exa- 
mine and report upon the experiments of Monsieur Flourens. This statement, 
however, taken in detail, is not sufficiently precise, for, in point af fact, the de. 
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Assuming then that the mind manifests each faculty by 
means of an appropriate organ, and that the varieties in the 
power. of manifesting the different faculties observable 
in the same individual, may, even reasoning a priori, 
be philosophically explained by a difference in size; if the 
phrenologists can shew, that it is possible during life to de- 
termine the relative size of the different organs or parts of the 
brain, we can no longer with a shadow of reason call in ques- 
tion the truth of their premises, and the importance of their 
mode of investigation, as compared with those hitherto in use. 
The possibility of doing so is easily proved. . 

Nobody now thinks of denying, that it is the brain which 
gives the form to the skull; and any one may easily satisfy 
himself how easy it is to distinguish by the feeling, through 
the integuments, the shape of every part of the skull except 
the base, of which the phrenologists do not pretend to know 
any thing. So that if the brain gives the form to the skull, 
and we are able to ascertain during life what that form is, we 
must at once admit the possibility of solving the question. 
The want of entire and absolute parallehsm between the two 
tables of the skull, has sometimes been proposed as an insu- 
perable objection to this mode of proceeding ; but even admit- 
ting that it does sometimes occur, when we know that while 
the whole thickness of a skull seldom exceeds from one to 
three lines, ‘the differences in the development of brain ex- 
tend to inches, this objection falls to the ground. Besides, 
gree of intelligence is not in relation to the size of the whole hemispheres, 


but only to that of their anterior lobes ; when I quote it, therefore, in sup. 
port of the principle, it is not because it makes the fact either clearer or 


. stronger to those who had observed for themselves, but because it has been 


much the fashion to refer to, and hold up the opinions of eminent men 
against Phrenology, even although they had not studied it, as deserving of 
far more weight than the observations or facts of those who had; and because. 
many ate willing to yield to authority, in order to save themselves the trouble 
of consulting nature. Had this testimony of Cuvier, and his learned aasocistes, 
however, been merely an opinion, I would not have brought it forward; but, 
as it contains the expression of unbiassed fact, the result of immense observa- 
tion, under the most favourable circumetances, I do think it merits attention. 
In his Comparative Anatomy also, the same Author distincily states the sine 
of the nerves to be an indication of the energy of their fanction ; and, if it were 
here the place, it would not be difficult to shew that, to be consistent with 
himself, he must be a Phrenologist in prineiple. 


— 
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these inequalities are confined to mere points, and seldom ex- 
tend to the whole surface of an organ. But this has been so 
clearly demonstrated in all the works on Phrenology, and is 
80 generally assented to, that it would be a mere waste of time 
to say a word more about it. 

- Having now adverted to the three essential points, let, 
The plurality of mental faculties and organs; 2d, The 
influence of size upon the power of manifesting the faculties ; 
and, 3d, ‘The possibility of ascertaining during life the rela- 
tive size of the different organs ; and shewn that it is absolute- 
ly necessary to admit these principles in order to reconcile the 
phenomena to the ordinary laws of nature, it follows as a ne- 
cessary consequence, that if the discovery of the primitive 
powers of the mind is ever to be attained by man, it must be 
by the application to nature of the mode of investigation dis- 
covered by Dr Gall; and that the only way to ascertain 
whether the phrenologists are correct in receiving such and 
such faculties as primitive and established, is to examine na- 
ture, and to verify or refute the facts upon which they stand. 
But, as already mentioned, this can be done only in the great 
field of nature. All that we can. do here, is to offer pre- 
sumptive evidence of their truth, by shewing how far they go 
to explain the varieties of moral and intellectual character of 
individuals and of nations. If they seem to explain these 
satisfactorily, they may then be regarded as resting upon the 
basis of truth, and to have at least this one great advantage 
over other systems of the philosophy of mind, none of which 
throw any light upon this interesting subject. In proceeding 
to try the primitive phrenological faculties by this standard, 
we must however never forget, that it is by observation 
alone that their actual existence must ultimately stand or fall. 

As an example of the application of Phrenology to the 
analysis of character, I shall select a few sketches from the 
life of Dr Samuel Johnson, prefixed to the 1%mo edition of 
his works, published at Edinburgh in 1806. 

That commanding energy and force which pervaded every 
part of his character in such a remarkable degree, and which 
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impressed themselves so strongly on inferior minds, are now 
known to phrenologists to be the accompaniments of a very 
large brain only, almost every part of which must in his in- 
stance have been largely developed. Power indeed is one of 
the most remarkable qualities of his mind. His biographer 
says, “one of the moet striking peculiarities in his character 
was a tendency towards melancholy.” By him the Creator was 
s feared as an awful judge,” and “ not contemplated as the be- 
“ neficent Author of a system of improvement and felicity ;” and 
“ death was ever present to his mind.” We are told also, “ that 


ce whose belief was founded upon conviction resulting from the 
er investigation of evidence.” Had he been a phrenologist, he 
would have added, that these feelings arose from a large 
Cautiousness, Veneration, and Wonder. 

Upon consulting any of the works on Phrenology, Mr 
Combe’s Essays for instance,“ we find it stated, that “ the 
6 internal and involuntary activity of the faculty of Cau. 
ce tiousness in those in whom it is too powerful, produces sensa- 
ee tions of dread and apprehension without an adequate external 
cc cause; and which are often exceedingly distressing to the 
te individual. Dr Spurzheim says, “ that when very powerful, 
“ it produces doubts, hesitation, uneasiness, melancholy, and hy. 
* pochondria.” 

The sentiment of Veneration, which I have stated as strongly 
manifested, is said in the works on Phrenology, “ to pre- 
ce dispose to religious feeling; but not to judge what ought 
to be venerated.” It gives the feeling of respect,” says Dr 
Spurzheim, “ and leads us to look upon some things as sacred ;” it 
venerates old age and whatever is respectable, and it adores God.” 
Besides the proof already afforded us of the activity of this 
feeling in the mind of Johnson, we are expressly told, that 
the tendency was so strong, as to prevent him exercising his 
intellect in determining the objects of worship. Him - 


“ veneration,” it is stated, “ for every thing connected 
c religion was extraordinary; he pulled off his hat when 


“ tered within the walls of ruinous Catholic — 
* Essay en Phrenology, p. 164. 
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«land; and he regarded the bishops and dignified clergy of the 
“church of England with great reverence ;” and he displayed a 
high admiration of whatever seemed ancient and venerable, so as 
to give him “ want of hardihood in the exercise of his under- 
cc standing.” It is mentioned in the Outlines, that this senti- 
ment leads to a reverence of ancestry and of superiors in 
ss society.” This then was clearly the source of those feel- 
ings in Johnson’s mind. 

Nothing has excited more astonishment in the minds of 
philosophers, than that a man of Dr Johnson’s mighty 
intellect should have been so credulous and supersti- 
tious as to believe in supernatural agency, ghosts, second 
sight, lucky days, &c., for, says his biographer,—‘ though 
4 jealous examiner of the evidence of ordinary facts, yet 
“his weakness on the side of religion, or where any thing 
“su ral was supposed to be concerned, rendered him 
“ willing to give credit to various notions with which i. 
tion imposes upon the fears and the credulity of ind.” 
“In his conversations concerni hosts, he appears to have 
t“ been aware of the ridicule attach to credulity ; but his actual 
“ belief can scarcely be doubted.” P. 70. But Phrenology 
again shews its superiority in the simplicity with which it 
explains this singular feature. Dr Spurzheim, for instance, 
in speaking of the faculty of Wonder, says, that he has ob- 
served that a large endowment of the organ gives the ten- 
“ dency to seek. and see the supernatural in every thing,” and 
œ to believe in inspirations, forewarnings, phantoms, 2 vi- 
gions, witchcraft and astrology, and such the s” and that it contri- 
e butes much to religious faith, by a belief of mysteries and miracles.” 
This tendency, depending on an appropriate organ, may thus 
exist with any degree of intellect from the highest to the low- 
est. And so correctly does Dr Spurzheim, in the above pas- 
sage, pourtray this peculiarity in Dr Johnson's character, 
that it almost seems as if the latter had sat for his likeness, 

We are told also, that “ he was proud and extremely conscious 
* of the talents with which he was endowed ;” that “ the indepen- 
* dence of his mind, and the sense of his own worth, gave rise 
* to an asperity of manners,” during his less prosperous days, 
which often made his company disagreeable. P. 76. He not 
* only asserted his opinions in a presumptuous and dictatorial 
“ form, but he considered so little the trouble which he gave 
“ to others, that he was usually an unwelcome visitor to the mis- 
“ tress of every house.” He was likewise remarkable for 
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an impatience of restraint, and a desire to engross the 
attention of the company. These peculiarities are easily 
referable to a large endowment of the phrenological fa- 
culty of Self-esteem, which is said to lead to pride, arro- 
e gance, and disdain,“ and when very large, and not duly re- 
cc , “to induee the impression in others, by an unre- 
er served and authoritative manner, that the individual considers 
„himself as infinitely elevated above his fellow-men. The ex- 
« pression which it gives to the tone and manners ia cold and re- 
“ palsive.’ Hisbiographer, after saying that he was a man of “ vio- 
t passions,” informs us, that “he was extremely fond of dispu- 
ec tation, and as he could never endure to be outdone, he uniform- 
“ ly contended for victory at whatever cost, and he did not he- 
« zitate in the strife, to make reason turn traitor to herself, and 
“ to su sentiments altogether opposite to what he himself 
“ seriously judged to be true and rational. He rose into the 
“ most boisterous vehemence of voice and manner,” and used 
“ the utmost asperity, or even gross rudeness and insolence of 
4 „* so as to receive from Garrick, who loved and re- 
“ him, the name of a “ tremendous companion. t 
To shew how easy it is to analyze character phrenologi- 
cally, and to refer every manifestation to its simple elements, 
I shall again quote a few sentences from the works on Phre- 
nology. Mr Scott, in his account of Combativeness, says, 
he who is endowed with this power dashes through obstacles 
* and struggles on to the last,” and those who have it very large 
“ are gréat arguers. The spirit of contention and opposition 
* is so strong in them, that they cannot prevail upon themselves 
“ to assent to the simplest proposition, and even though van- 
% quished they can argue still. Joined to large Destructive- 
ness, it is stated “ to give the tendency to rage,” and the form 
« in which this combination manifests itself when op or not 
« duly restrained by the higher powers, seems to be the “ passion 
* of anger: “ it excites to loud threatening,” and “ imparts a 
< bitterness and force to every kind of vituperation and sarcasm.” 
This was then, undoubtedly, the source of his violent pas- 
sions. The prejudices which beset the mind of Dr Johnson, 
were the effect of this large endowment of propensities and 
sentiments, which made it impossible for him to use his in- 
tellect in every instance with proper effect. His judgment 
was biassed by these feelings, just as that of a man in love 
is with regard to the object of his attachment, whose bad 


© Outlines, p. 72. Combe’s Essays, 159. ` 
+ Goldsmith has said, There is no arguing with Johnson, for when his pis- 
tol misses fire, he knocks you down with the butt end of it.” 
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qualities he cannot discern, although he may be very sharp- 
sighted in regard to those of other people. 

The misery in which the life of Johnson was constantly 
involved arose from -a want of harmony in the proportions 
of his most powerful faculties The animal propensities 
were in a state of continual warfare with his higher senti- 
ments, which we know to have been powerful, from the ge- 
neral tendency of his writings towards virtue, from his reli- 
gious feelings, and from many acts of “ generosity and hu- 
manity” which he performed, when not under the influence 
of personal pique, of pride, or of religious or political preju- 
dices ;” all of which interested his predominant faculties too 
strongly to allow his benevolence alone to work against 
them. Unfortunately for his happiness, society was the 
very field for still farther exciting faculties naturally too 
active, in a degree that his moral and religious sentiments 
made him feel keenly was improper, but which they were 
unable to restrain. Their effect was aggravated by large 
and almost diseased sentiments of Cautiousness and Won- 
der, which we have seen added a gloomy and supersti- 
tious despondency to his inward discontent. When placed 
in circumstances in which his Self-esteem, Firmness, Com- 
bativeness, and Cautiousness, could find no object to 
contend with, as, when writing in his closet on general 
subjects, his moral sentiments and intellect maintained a 
complete ascendency, and infused a spirit of benevolence 
and justice into all his productions. Even in society, 
when listened to with reverence,” he was “ placid and 
instructive.” But when his Pride, his Combativeness, and 
his Firmness, were excited by opposition, they all worked 
in one direction, with an energy proportioned to his large 
brain and mighty mind, and made him in reality a . éremen- 
dous companion.” If he had possessed a smaller share either 
of moral sentiments, or of animal propensities, he would 
have been happier. In the first case, his happiness would 
have been allied to that of the brutes, indulging their pro- 
pensities without any feeling of remorse; in the second, it 
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would have been the happiness of the good man, whose 
tendencies rarely lead him into temptation. 

His favourite intellectual pursuits, we are told, were those 
of metaphysical discussion, moral theories, biography, &c. ; 
but he was never systematical. He knew little, and cared 
less, about history or the natural sciences. This is explained 
phrenologically, by a larger endowment of Causality and 
Comparison, which give deep penetration and a percep- 
“ tion of logical consequence in argument, and are large in 
“ metaphysicians,” &c. than of Individuality, which gives a 
“ capacity for observation and detail,” and for “ natural 
‘ history, botany,” &c. for knowing something of almost 
* all sciences and arts” with ease to the possessor. 

In this short analysis, I have confined myself entirely to 
the more prominent features in the character of Dr Johnson, 
because many of those whom I now address, being unac- 
quainted with Phrenology, would be unable to understand 
the explanation of the more delicate shades into the compo- 
sition of which a combination of faculties enters. Instead of 
pursuing it farther, I therefore prefer a short examination 
of some peculiarities in the character of Pope, as given in 
Dr Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, and which are equally in- 
explicable on any metaphysical theory with which I am ac- 
quainted. But in this, as in the former, it must be kept in 

mind, that I do not mean to embrace the whole, but a part 
only, of the character. 


Dr Johnson tells us, that Pope was remarkable for 
“ great delight in artifice, and that he endeavoured to attain all 
« his purposes by indirect and unsuspected methods; that “he 
s Ay drank tea without a stratagem ;” that if he wanted any 
“ thing in the house of a friend, he never asked for it in plain 
ce terms, but would mention it remotely, as something convenient.” 
* He practised his arts on such small occasions, that Lady Bol- 
“y ke used to say, in a French phrase, that he played the 
‘ politician about cabbages and turnips.” Dr J. adds, that “he, 
6“ Pope, was afraid of writing, lest the clerks of the post-office 
“ should know his secrets,” and then speaks of “ his general 
habit of secrecy and cunning.” , . . 

There is no metaphysical principle to which this peculiar- 
ity of Pope’s character can be referred; but, upon opening 
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the first book on Phrenology, we see at once that it capes: 
precisely within the domain of the faculty of Secretiveness. 
Mr Combe, for instance, tells us in his Essays,” that those 
in whom this organ is ly developed, are fond of 
“throwing a dense covering of secrecy over all their senti- 
“ments and actions, even the most trifling and unimport- 
“ant, and conceive that the eye of the world (in Pope's 
“ case, the eye of the clerk of the post-office,) is always look- 
„„ ing into their breasts, to read the purposes and designs there 
“ hatched, but which discovery they are solicitous to prevent.” 
This faculty was clearly the moving principle in suc 

conduct. i 

We are next told, that he had a great deal of vanity, 
0 and felt great delight in enumerating the men of high rank 
ce with whom he was acquainted ;” and that he was so ex- 
“ tremely sensible to praise and censure, that every pamphlet 
“ disturbed his quiet, and his extreme irritability laid im open 
“ to perpetual vexation-” This comes precisely within the li- 
mits of the phrenological faculty of Love of Approbation, 
which is said to make us attentive to the opinions of 
others,” and “ to give the capacity of being delighted with 
applause and grieved with censure.” 

The extent to which this paper has already run, farces 
me to omit other points in Pope’s character, which admit of as 
easy explanation as the above. What I have said, however, 
is sufficient to shew how every diversity of moral and animal 
character may co-exist with every variety of intellectual 
powers, and admit of a simple and consistent explanation on 
the principles of the new philosophy. In farther illustration 
of this part of the subject, I beg leave to refer to some beau- 
tiful and interesting specimens, contained in the Transac- 
tions of the Phrenological Society, of the successful applica- 
tion of Phrenology to the analysis of the talents and dispo- 
sitions both of virtuous and of vicious individuals. The 
rot of these by Mr Scott, on the natural talents and dispo- 
sitions of King Robert Bruce, as compared with the cerebfal 
development indicated by his skull, will be read with in- 
tense interest by every lover of nature. Nor are the reports 
on the natural characters of Mary M‘Innes, Gordon, Bel- 
lingham, &c., of less interest or importance to the phi- 
losopher, whose object is the improvement and happiness of 
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the human race. Indeed, I may safely affirm, that that 
single volume contains evidence sufficient to settle for ever 
the question now under consideration. 

If the peculiarities of individual character are so easily 
referable to, and explicable by, the principles of Plirenology 
as I have shewn them to be, it is natural to suppose that 
those of national character will admit of as simple a reference 
and explanation. This point I now propose shortly to dis- 
cuss. 

Many philosophers, mistaking the effect for a cause, attri- 
bute the varieties of mental constitution which distinguish 
nations from each other to a difference of customs, habits, 
Jaws, and. government ; which, although not without a con- 
siderable re-active effect, are, strictly speaking, the result 
only and not the cause of the former. Phrenology will 
be found to afford us much assistance in investigating 
this interesting subject, as will be seen by a reference 
to a paper on the Phrenology of Indostan by Dr Pater. . 
son, read to the Phrenological Society, and published im 
their Transactions. His conclusions are drawn from the 
actual examination of upwards of 8000 Hindoo heads, of 
every tribe, and of every province, and from the careful 
study of many native crania, which he took the precaution 
of measuring to prevent mistakes. He thence explains, most 
satisfactorily, the weakness of the Hindoo character, taken 
as a nation, and their subjection to a few thousand Europe- 
ans, and also their stationary state of civilization; for the 
average size of the adult Hindoo head does not exceed that of a 
European at 15, consequently the mental energy and capacities 
are proportionate. They are very remarkable as observers, 
which he found to be uniformly connected with a large de- 
velopment of Individuality. The mildness and passive 
softness which characterize them he found to arise from a 
deficient Combativeness and Destructiveness, and their cun- 
ning from a large development of Secretiveness. Dr Pater- 
son’s paper, in short, affords a novelty in the philosophy of 
mind, that of different individuals, in different parts of the 
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world, totally unconnected with each other, studying the 
phenomena of mind, and ‘uniformly referring them to the same 
general principles or faculties—a thing utterly unknown to the 
old schools, and of itself a strong proof of the soundness of 
_ the principles of the new philosophy. Dr P. presented the 
Phrenological Society with a dozen of Hindoo crania, in il- 
lustration, which were selected for him by the celebrated 
Ram Mohan Roy. These skulls are open to public inspec- 
tion. 

Among the barbarous and uncultivated nations of Ame- 
rica, Asia, and Africa, the differences of cerebral develop- 
ment are more perceptible to the inexperienced eye, and 
more easily detected by the application of the callipers, and 
the traits of character are, in general, more broadly marked 
than among the civilized nations of Europe, and they conse- 
quently are more easily appreciated by those who are on the 
spot. Notwithstanding all these advantages, however, I 
shall not select them for examination, because the difficulty 
of obtaining a fair average form of head from travellers who 
have paid no attention to it, and of becoming acquainted 
with their motives and modes of thinking, from unacquaint- 
ance with their language, might be urged, however unjustly, 
against the strongest evidence which they could afford. Hav- 
ing resided for a considerable time in France, and made 
many observations of the development and manifestations of 
that nation, both in its capital and provinces, I shall content 
myself with a short but necessarily imperfect phrenological 
analysis and comparison of some of their natural talents and 
dispositions with those of the English. I choose these, be- 
cause, if wrong in any one respect, I can most easily be con- 
futed by other observers now present, whe can speak as to 
the character, at least, if not as to the development of 
brain. 

The French are universally admitted to be more ingeni- 
ous than we are in the invention and construction of gew- 
gaws, trinkets, and such trifling contrivances as require more 
neatness of workmanship than depth of reflection. It is also 
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admitted, that they have greater quickness of perception, 
and a greater talent for observing, acquiring, and retaining 
a knowledge of facts, phenomena, and details, without, how- 
ever, having so much power of tracing links of causation, 
and arriving at general principle. Thus, while they are 
extremely ingenious in making new observations and iso- 
lated discoveries in physical and natural science, it is fre- 
quently left to the English, or to the Germans, to find out 
the principle which connects them together, and to render 
them available to the purposes of life. Even a slight ac- 
quaintance with Phrenology would lead us at once to ascribe 
this peculiarity of mental constitution to the French having 
a larger endowment of Constructiveness and of Individual- 
ity, and a smaller endowment of Causality, than the English 
have ; and I may add, that, from observation, I know this to 
be the case. 'The propensity to construct and invent is greatly 
aided by, but is by no means a constant accompaniment, 
or result of, ‘intellectual power; for many idiots manifest it in 
a great degree. Fodéré knew several, who taught themselves 
the “repairing of watches, and the construction of some pieces 
* of mechanism; and he expressly adds, “ that this could not be 
“ attributed to the intellect, for these individuals not only could 
“ not read books which treated of the principles of mechanics, 
“ but they became confused if they were mentioned, and never 
made farther progress.” 

The superior quickness of perception and talent for the 
observation and recollection of phenomena which the French 
possess, are easily explained by a large Individuality, which 
leads us, says Dr Spurzheim,’ to “ observe and recognize in- 
* dividual existence,” and when too active, it personifies every 
* thing, even life, movement, fever, &c. Sometimes it is not 
“ sufficiently active, as in those who deny the existence of a 
material world.” It enables us to take an interest in every 
thing; it wishes to “ know and to take cognisance of all that 
is ing around.” Those who know enough to speak 
“ with ease, and, in fact, speak much, and relate well, and 
ho are called brilliant in society, have much of this organ.” 
This faculty, therefore, combined with Canstructiveness, 
accounts for their ingenuity. Their inferiority to us in 
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the discovery of principle, and in the useful application of 
their knowledge, is to be ascribed to a smaller endowment 
of Causality or reasoning power. When Causality is 
„weak, we are told“ there is a difficulty in perceiving the 
“ connexion between premises and conclusions; an incapacity 
“of thinking deeply; and a mental blindness to all abstract 
“ and philosop hical di uisitions. It (Causality) gives a genius 
e for metaphysics, an for deep reasoning of every kind.” 
Now, it is well known, that the French have never excelled 
as metaphysicians, while our own countrymen have always 
been remarkable for metaphysical writing. It is from 
this great endowment of Individuality, and the other per- 
ceptive powers, joined to moderate Causality, that the 
French are fond of knowledge without any great regard to 
its utility; and that they excel in natural history, chemistry, 
botany, and in those departments of science and of art, 
which require an accurate observation of the qualities and 
changes of bodies rather than depth of reflection. It is this 
combination also which fits them for excelling in anecdote and 
biography, and in the delineation of individual existences; 
while they want the power of taking profound or compre- 
hensive views. Hence it is also, that, while their literature 
abounds in “ Memoires pour servir d Thistoire,” it can 
scarcely boast of a history itself. The English again, with 
more Causality and less Individuality, are more constantly 
in pursuit of causes and principles than of mere facts. They 
endeavour to penetrate motives as well as actions, and to 
take deep and extensive views of nature, and hence with 
fewer Memoires pour servir a histoire, they have more of 
history itself. 

The French and English differ extremely i in another re- 
spect. In the company of strangers, of whom he knows no- 
thing, a Frenchman will begin to talk of himself and his 
own affairs without reserve, in a way that at first astonishes 
our wary countrymen, and leads them to suspect there is a 
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design. under it. The true Briton, in the same circum- 
stances, maintains a long silence, or talks a little about in- 
different subjects, and makes his own observations on his 
company, and it is only when his scruples are satisfied that 
he will allow a word about himself to escape his lipa This 
is often remarked by the French, and by them is falsely as- 
eribed altogether to pride. Self-esteem is no doubt one of 
the ingredients, but it is much assisted by our great 
endowment of Seeretiveness, and Caufiousncss. The former 
is said to.“ give an instinctive tendency to conceal, which, 
“ according to its degree of intensity, aud the direction 
s it receives from the other faculties, may produce aly- 
“ ness or cunning ;” and those in whom it is deficient” 
are said “ to be too open for the general intercourse of so- 
4 ciety.” It is essential to a prudent character,” and 
enables us to suppress thoughts or feelings, the expression 
of which might be injurious to ourselves and others, Caur 
tiousness, again, as the name expresses, constantly bids us 
“ beware.” It is the want of these two which produces s 
rattle-pate. It is their activity which tempts the Scotsman 
to answer one question by asking another, which a true 
Frenchman never does. It gives the desire, and in a cer- 
tain degree the power, of divining the active feelings and 
thoughts in the mind of another, by putting ourselvea in his 
place, and thus, with a certain combination, enables a per- 


© The French are thus described by Pr Heylin in 1679 ! The present 
% French, then, is nothing but an old Gaule moulded into a new name; as 
4 rash he is, as headstrong, and as hare-brained. A nation wham you shall 
* winne with a feather, and loose with a straw ; upon the first sight of him, 
*¢ you shall have him as familiar as your sleep, or the necessity of breathing: 
+ in one hour’s confidence you may endear him to you, in the second unbutton 
s him, che third pumps him dry af aU hie secrets, and he gives them as faith. 
“ 4 fully as if you were his ghostly father, and bound to conceal them sub sigilo 
When you have learned this, you may lay him aside, for he is 
— — „He hath said over his lesson now unto you, and 
now must find out somebody else to whom to repeat it. Fare him well; he 
e ís a garment whom I would be loath to wear above two days together, for in 
chat time he will be threadbare.” “ In a word, (for I have held him gee 
Jong, ) he is a walking vanitie in a new fashion.” 
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son to avoid giving offence, by saying things which would 
hurt the feelings of another. It gives what may be called 
tact, which our countrymen possess in a higher degree than 
the French. The latter, even when most anxious to please, 
will often say things which would give offence, if we did 
not know that none was meant. This the Frenchman is 
very apt to do in the company of those whose habits of 
thinking differ much from his own. 

The doubts, and hesitations, and dismal forebodings, 
which lead the Englishman to look towards the future, and 
to consider thoroughly the consequences, before resolving 
upon action, are plainly referable to a larger, Cautiousness 
than that possessed by our more vivacious neighbours, who 
habitually look to the present more than to futurity. 
This feeling is the source of that tinge of melancholy 
which has often been remarked in us, and when very 
active it leads to despondency. Joined with much Secretive- 
ness, it gives a suspicious cast to the mind, and makes us 
attend to the motives more than to the mere act; for we 
think there is something hidden which we ought to see. 
None of these feelings predominate in the mind of a French- 
man. He acts more on the spur of the moment. If good 
come of it, tant mieux, if evil, tant pis; but he does not af- 
flict himself with the reflection that he might have done bet- 
ter. -“ Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof” is his prin- 
ciple. 

The love of praise, and the consequent vanity of the 
Frenchman, are clearly referable to a great endowment of the 
phrenological faculty of Love of Approbation,” the organ 
of which I know to be larger in them than in the heads of 
our countrymen, and more especially when compared to that 
of Self-esteem, of which we have undoubtedly the greater 
share. It is the greater Self-esteem which, joined to other 
faculties, gives that nice sense of dignity for which the English 
are remarkable, and which, to the Frenchman, often appears 
somewhat ludicrous. To the latter, no mode of enjoyment, 
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however trivial or childish it may seem to be, is ever, on that 
account, rejected. His dignity takes no offence. But with 
the Englishman it is widely different. He often rejects an 
amusement harmless in itself, from a sense of offended dig- 
nity, although, in other respects, he may have a relish for 
it. His love of approbation is swayed by his Self-esteem, 
whereas the Tove of praise is the ruling passion of the French- 
man, and forms no small ingredient in the production of that 
politeness for which his nation has long been celebrated. It 
is the source of their vanity, of their love of finery, and of 
novelty, and of that ever-to-be-repeated and never-ceasing 
sound in the mouth of a Frenchman, “ Glory.” It is also 
the source of many of their noblest institutions, and, joined 
to a certain portion of veneration, is the chief source of that 
intense admiration of courts and courtiers, red ribbons and 
crosses, by which they have always been distinguished. 

That compound feeling of the mind, which is almost un- 
known to the French, but which they have kindly denomina- 
ted . mauvaise honte,” arises from a combination of the fa- 
culties which I have just said mark our character. Mauvaise 
honte is merely an excessive desire to attract notice, and to 
please, arising from Self-esteem and Love of Appro- 
bation, the former of which gives a kind of feeling of 
deserving it,—joined to an excessive fear of not succeeding 
in our object, arising from Cautiousness,—and a strong desire 
to lie half-concealed, and to advance with a measured pace, 
step by step, as we feel ourselves becoming more and more 
secure, arising from large Secretiveness. The full blaze of 
instant attention cannot be endured without as instant con- 
fusion, and the very fear of failure often produces it. 

In point of Firmness, Perseverance, and Steadiness, the 
French are much our inferiors; indeed, fickleness has long 
formed a part of their character. This is to be ascribed toa 
powerful faculty of Firmness, which the English possess in so 
high a degree as often to produce stubbornness and obstinacy, 
which may be well or ill applied, according to circumstances. 
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Grace aux Anglais,” said the Professor Fus Bt Fond, in al- 
lusion to this part of our character, gui s’obstinent à penetrer 
r dans les pays les plus steriles et les plus barbares,” the bound- 
aties of science were daily enlarged. It is not alone,” said he, 
“in the flowery paths of science that you find them ; but, at 
* one time, broiling under the meridian sun of Africa, and at 
“ another, frozen amidst the polar ice.” It is this strong per- 
severance, combined with the faculties already mentioned, 
which fits the English for difficult enterprise. From their 
active Cautiousness, they seldom act until they have form- 
ed a pretty correct estimate of the good or bad consequences 
likely to result from or accompany the intended action. 
This they are enabled to do from their larger Causality, 
or power of tracing cause and effect; and hence they act 
upon principle, and hence they must, before beginning, be 
satisfied of the adequacy of the means to the end proposed. 
Such preparation, joined to large Self-esteem and Firmness, 
produces a rational feeling of independence and perseverance 
that is superior to almost any circumstances. 

The Frenchman, on the other hand, buoyed up by a great 
endowment of “ Hope,” unassailed by the useful though at 
times gloomy foresight of Cautiousness, and with no remark- 
able portion of reasoning power, dreams not of obstacles until 
they actually start up before him. If easily surmounted, 
all is yet well. But if they seem to be insurmountable, or 
so far formidable as to ‘require a long-sustained effort to 
overcome them, then his confidence, not being founded on 
any estimate of what he had to hope for or fear, or on a 
feeling of his own superiority to the circumstances, as sud- 
denly forsakes him as it was suddenly generated. If indeed 
he is in a situation where the love of glory may still affect 
him; where he knows that the eyes of his country or his 
king are upon him, he may still bear up; but not if thrown 
entirely upon his own resources, and upon the native energy 
of his own mind. Many historical facts prove the truth of 
these remarks, and the conduct of the crews of both nations, 
on the loss of the Alceste and Medusa frigates, is in itself 
an excellent ‘Mustration. 
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The lively gesture and vivid natural language of the 
French proceed from this difference in their mental consti- 
tution, aided by more Imitation than we have. Every fa- 
culty being active, has a language of its own, easily intelligi- 
ble to those who have the same in an ordinary degree. Now 
the natural language of Love of Approbation is the dis- 
play of every quality to attract notice, and the vivid and 
unrestrained emission of every thought.as it rises in the mind. 
The natural language of Secretiveness, on the other hand, 
is that of the cat watching the mouse ; it is quiet and conceal- 
ment; that of: Cautiousness is attention and seriousness. 
In point of fact, therefore, we exhibit the natural language 
of the different faculties quite as correctly as the French do. 
The only difference is, that the faculties which predominate 


in us are only secondary in the mind of the Frenchman, and 


vice versa. So that an Englishman meeting a stranger, 
with a grave face and silent tongue, exhibits the natural lan- 
guage of his predominant feelings, quite as much as the 
more vivacious Frenchman with the friendly smile, polite 
bow, and shrug of the shoulders. 

The French have long excelled as elemental writers in 
natural and physical science, from the clearness and precision 
with which they apprehend and communicate their ideas. This 
is to be explamed, partly from their large Individuality ena- 
bling them to perceive and to retain for use what they have- 
ance acquired, and partly from a large Concentrativeness, 
which enables them to separate what is essential from what 
is of no importance, and merely to state what bears upon 
the point. Individuality furnishes them with a ready com- 
mand of the ideas which they have in store. Hence the 
perspicuity and fluency of many of their lecturers, Guy 
Lussac and Thenard for instance, who never use written 
discourses or even notes. 

There is another general but important difference which 
Phrenology has more clearly brought to light and explained, 
and for it I beg leave to use the words of the Edinburgh 
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Review“, lest it be imagined that it is a difference pereæp- 
tible only to “ oculi interni,” 

To their ability in the art of war, the French have joined con- 
5 siderable glory in literature, in the fine arts, and much inge- 
*¢ nuity, but hardly any of those things which denote or constitute 
_ «dignity of intellect, or energy of character, or vast and compre- 
“ hensive capacities; in short, they are deficient in most of the fea- 
“© tures which the large pencil of history would paint as exalted. In 
“ painting true and general nature, in delineating great features 
r af mind. and strong emotions of the soul, they cannot be com- 
r pared to us, because they have an i ect original of these 
things before their eyes. Some of these peculiarities are re- 


ferable to the particular combination of faculties already men- 
tioned, but the general effect is to be attributed to a smaller 
size of the brain, as a whole, than is found in England. It 
is general size alone, joined to a favourable combination, 
which gives a commanding power and energy to the mind, and 
fixes the attention and makes an indelible impression on the 
minds of others, and it is in such cases that every tone seems to 
an inferior mind the natural accent of command. In our own 
profession, Gregory was an excellent instance of this effect of 
size, and Abernethy is still another. The French have not this 
quality; they have greater activity of brain, they work more 
cleverly, and go over a great deal of matter in a very pleasing 
manner and in a short time; but there is no overpowering 
sense of greatness to weigh down the hearer, or make him feel 
his inferiority. —Such are afew of the distinguishing character- 
istics of the French and English characters, and such is the 
explanation of them afforded by Phrenology : it is for you to 
judge how far it is sound or satisfactory. f 

Having now shewn as clearly as my own abilities and the 
narrow limits of an essay would admit, that Phrenology has 
a real foundation in nature, and that it does afford a satis- 


Edinburgh Review, 1821, p. 176, t 

+ I need scarcely add, that although the development here stated as charac- 
teristic of the French, is the result of numerous observations made both in the 
capital and provinces, on the dead as well as on the living, I do not, by any 
means, lay it down os ascertained, The shades of some of the organs may be 
different, but I believe the outline will be found correct. The subject is too 
extensive for one individual, 
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factory explanation of the moral and intellectual nature of 
man, I will scarcely be asked of what use or importance it 
can be to the medical man to be acquainted with its doctrines. 
For when we consider our almost total ignorance of the na- 
ture of Insanity, and the assistance to be derived in our fu- 
ture inquiries from a knowledge of the primitive mental fa- 
culties and of the organs by which they act, in enabling us to 
distinguish what is merely symptomatic from what is essential, 
and in enabling us to conduct the moral, as well as the 
medical treatment, on the soundest principles, we cannot 
look without a feeling of admiration on the labours of the 
two distinguished men who have done so much to fill up one 
of the greatest deficiencies which ever existed in medical 
and philosophical science. This is only one of its nume- 
_ Tous and beautiful applications. In every branch of know- 
ledge in which man is the object of our inquiries, its uses 
are infinite, because it furnishes the only sound principles 
upon which we can with safety proceed to educate, to en- 
lighten, or to legislate. I have already trespassed too long 
on the time of the. Society to admit of my saying more, either 
by way of illustration, of obviating objections, or of proving 
its utility. The objections I must leave to the debate, and 
have now only to apologize once more for the length to 
which this essay has run, for the time which I have consum- 
ed, and for the imperfect way in which I have treated the 
subject, which, indeed, is by far too extensive to be judged 
of or comprised in an essay, even had my powers been equal 
to my wishes. If I have succeeded in stating the question 
80 as to elicit a full and candid discussion of its merits, and 
to incite to observation those who are still unacquainted with 
it, my object will be completely fulfilled. I now, therefore, 
leave the essay, with all its faults, to the indulgent considera- 
tion of my fellow-members. 5 
ANDREW COMBE. 
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ARTICLE II. 


ON THE COMBINATIONS IN PHRENOLOGY. 


WITH SPECIMENS OF THE COMBINATIONS OF SELF-ESTEEM. 


THE opponents of Phrenology have objected to it, that there 
can be no truth or certainty in its doctrines, because we are 
told by its professors that the primitive faculties do not al- 
ways manifest themselves in the same way, but vary their 
manifestations according to the other predominant faculties 
with which they are combined. Thus, say they, we are 
shewn a large organ of Destructiveness in the head of a 
murderer—that is all very well; but in another head, of a 
person who has-never committed murder, the same organ is 
equally large. O but, say the phrenologists, this man has 
a large Consciéntiousness, which prevents him from murder- 
ing. But here is another with a large Destructiveness, and 
not much Conscientiousness, and who yét is not only no 
murderer, but rather considered a good-natured man. 0 
then, say the phrenologists, this third man has a large 
Benevolence and Veneration, and therefore he won't murder. 
In short, say they, the phrenologists are never without a 
loop-hole to escape, whatever be the person’s character or ac- 
tions. The system is so constructed, that they are always 
sure to find what answers their purpose; and in any given 
development, let the character be what it will, there are al- 
ways found qualities which will sufficiently account for 
the manifestations. 

The fact is certainly as these opponents of the system 
have said,—the phrenologists do in every case find elemental 
qualities which, in their combination, account for the charac- 
ter; but there is one small circumstance which these gentle- 
men overlook, namely, that the phrenologists find the organs 
which suit their purpose, because they are there. The op- 
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ponents wish it to be believed, that they find them because 
they imagine or feign them. Certainly, with some persons, 
imagination may go a great way; but will imagination alter 
the stubborn facts of measurements made by a pair of calli- 
per compasses? Will imagination reduce the distance from 
ear to ear, which in one individual is six inches and a half, to 
a little more than five inches, as it is found in another? 
Will imagination stretch the Ideality of Haggart the mur- 
derer, which is 4} inches, to be equal to that of Dr Chalmers, 
which is upwards of six? There are facts which imagination 
can neither add to nor diminish :— 

* Chiels that winna ding, 

* And downa be disputed. 


And by an experienced phrenologist all the other principal 
organs may be ascertained with equal certainty, many of 
them being capable of being so by actual measurement. So 
much with regard to single organs. With regard again to 
combinations, the effect of these is not in each individual 
case invented by phrenologists, for the nonce. Many hun- 
dreds of these combinations, and the effect of them, and the 
principle upon which these effects depend, are recorded in 
the books, circulated every where, and in the hands of every 
one who chooses to examine. When therefore a phrenolo- 
gist predicates a certain effect to be the result of a certain 
combination—if he is inventing for the purpose, he must be 
a prodigiously clever inventor to do so consistently with all 
that has been stated and recorded of similar combinations 
previously; and in making such statements, the phrenolo- 
gists could not have proceeded three steps without miring 
themselves irrecoverably, unless they really had proceeded 
upon principles which are founded on truth and nature. If 
it be supposed that these combinations and their multiplied 
effects are the sole invention of the founders of Phrenology, 
such is the simplicity of the elements, the consistency of the 
principles on which they are combined, and the certainty in 
their application, that we must conclude the inventors to be 
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possessed of talents nothing short of miraculous.’ If, on the 
other hand, we adopt the very simple supposition that the 
principles are true, then Gall and Spurzheim are reduced 
to the rank of ordinary men, and are entitled only to the 
merit, (a very great one certainly,) of being exceedingly 
acute and accurate observers of nature. 

The principle, that the faculties vary the mode of their 
manifestation, according to the combinations with which they 
are united, in place of affording an objection to Phrenology, 
forms the chief beauty and excellence of the science. It is 
this which makes it applicable to explaining the varieties of 
human character. To those who look upon the mind and 
its manifestations, en masse, they appear to be made up of 
contradictions and inconsistencies; the varieties of human 
nature are endless, and we are inclined to resign in despair 
the task of explaining and reconciling them. But when we 
find that by the few simple elemental qualities, disclosed to 
us by the aid of Phrenology, all these contradictions are ex- 
plained, and all the anomalies and apparent inconsistencies 
are reconciled to reason and to one another; this surely af- 
fords one of the most convincing proofs that could be offer- 
ed that the system is true; and we cannot sufficiently ad- 
mire, though we may be able in some degree to account for, 
that obliquity of mental perception which converts it into 
an objection. 

It would doubtless afford an objection, a formidable one 
to Phrenology, if the faculties therein assumed as elementary 
wete stated to be so fixed as always to manifest themselves 
in the same way. It would then be impossible to reconcile 
the system with nature. The modifying influence of cir- 
cumstances and combinations is admitted in regard to every 
thing else, and why not here? In astronomy the planets are 
observed to perform their motions in orbits, approaching 
more or less nearly to circles or ellipses; but they all exer- 
cise on one another certain disturbing forces, which modify 
more or less the direction and velocity with which they 
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move. In chemistry, the gaseous and earthy constituents 
into which different portions of matter have been resolved, 
are known to assume very different forms, (without any 
alteration in their substance,) according to the different sub- 
stances or the different proportions of these substances to 
which they may be united. In these cases, instead of any 
objection being founded on the admission of the modifying 
influence of circumstances and combination to account for 
the production of any given effect, it is perfectly understood 
that it is the study of these combinations which constitutes 
the science itself. It is the calculation and resolution of op- 
posing, modifying, and disturbing forces, which constitutes 
the science of astronomy. It is the observation of the effect 
of different combinations of matter which constitutes the 
science of chemistry. So it is here, in the observation and 
explanation of the effect of different combinations of the 
simple powers, that the science of Phrenolagy properly con- 
sists. . The organology, or the discovery and observation of 
the simple powers themselves, as connected with and indi- 
cated by the presence of their organs, is no doubt highly 
important, as forming the foundation upon which the whole 
rests; but this is rather allied to the department of natural 
history. The study of the combinations is the philosophy 
of the mind, and without this the mere knowledge of the 
facts is of comparatively little interest, and can hardly be 
applied to any practically useful purpose. 

The effect of the combinations will be best illustrated by 
examples; and in order to afford a specimen of this species 
of study, we shall select à single organ and power, and en- 
deavour to shew what will be its effect in its combination 
with all the other powers and faculties, taking these separ. 
ately and seriatim. In one respect, all the combinations 
exist in every sane individual, as every such individual 
possesses all the organs and their correspondent faculties 
more or less developed. . In what follows, however, it is to 
be understood that we are considering what will be the effect 
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when such and such faculties are not merely present, but 
when they are greatly predominant in the character, as they 
will be when the organs of them are found to be large or very 
large, and the others which might control or modify their in- 
fluence to be small or moderate, We think it sufficient to 
mention this once for all, and that we need not in each in- 
dividual instance repeat that the faculties we are describing 
are predominant in the character. As our present example, 
we shall select for consideration the different combinations of 
Self-esteem, which in itself merely leads to magnify the im- 
portance of self and all that belongs to it, but varies in the 
manner of its manifestation, according to the development 
with which it is found to be combined. Some of the most 
remarkable of these variations are now to be stated: 

A great Self-esteem, when combined with a consider- 
able amative propensity, will shew itself in a selfishness with 
regard to sensual gratification. An individual so consti- 
tuted, (unless Conscientiousness, Benevolence, and Ad- 
hesiveness, be also large,) will regard woman as the mere 
instrument of his pleasures, and as a plaything for the amuse- 
ment of his idle hours. Her feelings, her happiness, will 
not be the object of his care; but as soon as his own selfish 
appetite is sated, he will turn away and leave her perhaps ta 
pine in want and misery. While the appetite continues, 
however, he will be desirous of engrossing this toy to him- 
self; and though he feels no love for her independently of 
his own selfish gratification, he will be jealous of any en- 
croachment upon what he considers his own peculiar proper- 
ty- He will take no delight in a common oreature whose 
favours are open to all; but if he cam succeed in overcoming 
the resistance of one who has not yielded but to him, the 
exploit will be gloried in aa a high victory; though the 
conquest, after it is made, may soon be despised and for- 
` saken. 

Great Self-esteem, joined to Philoprogenitiveness, and 
not modified by the superior sentimenta, rendere the in- 
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dividual fond of his children because they are his, and for 
no other reason. He feels towards them as if they were a 
part of himself, and it-makes little difference that this part 
is extended beyond the limits of his own body. To use à 
common expression, all his geese are swans.” He is proud 
of them, and considers them superior to all other children ; 
they are infinitely handsomer, and cleverer, and wittier, than 
the children of any other person. He loves to descant on 
this superiority ; and if they are tractable and obedient, he 
conceives that it is all owing to his wonderful management, 
and to the superior excellence of his plan of education. He 
tells you that it is people's own fault if their children do not 
behave as they would have them; that it just requires 
steadiness and a proper method of management, which 
method he never doubts that he possesses, though he cannot 
very well explain in what it consists. If you tell him that 
children differ in their natural tempers, and that his children 
are perhaps naturally more manageable than yours, he smiles 
upon you with the most ineffable diedain. The idea that 
their easy government is owing to any thing except his own 
merit never enters his mind. If, on the other hand, when 
you go to his house, you find the children waspish, petu- 
lant, and troublesome, he’ prides himself in their spirit, wit, 
cleverness, and independence. He never checks them in 
their amusements, their sweet innocent gambols. But 
when, in the course of these innocent gambols, they in- 
terfere with some of his selfish propensities, as by breaking 
a china vase, or throwing down his ink-stand on a handsome 
carpet, his Self-esteem takes another direction, and brings 
his Combativeness and Destructiveness into play. He drives 
them out of the room in a fury, swears they are the torment 
of his life, and that there never were such a set of ill-temper- 
ed, disobedient, awkward, stupid, intolerable brats; that all 
children are a pest, and that those petsons are happy who 
have none. You need not remind him of the account for- 
merly given of the admirable order and management in 
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which they were kept. You will receive no thanks for it, 
nor will it alter his mode of thinking and acting towards 
them on any future occasion. 

When great Self-esteem is combined with Adhesive- 
ness, it begets selfishness in friendship. Friendship will 
indeed be probably confined either entirely to near relations, 
or to those who are in some way or another connected with 
self. There are individuals who never form an attachment 
without some selfish end. The attachment, when once 
formed, may be perhaps sincere; but it is not founded 
on any regard to merit, or to the intellectual or moral 
qualities of the object, but to the connexion of that object 
to self. It is also accompanied with the same engrossing 
spirit, which we formerly noticed in regard to another pro- 
pensity. The self-esteeming person cannot endure that his 
friend should love another better than, or even equally with 
himself. When the parties are of opposite sex, this unfortu- 
nate feeling becomes peculiarly irritable and tormenting, and 
forms the disposition to jealousy, which is the cause of so 
much misery in the world. 

When Self-esteem and Combativeness are predomi- 
nant in the character, we find an irritability added to the 
love of contention, which is sometimes as amusing as it is 
troublesome. The self-esteeming combative man is a per- 
fect spitfire; the smallest appearance of opposition puts 
him in a fume, and yet he can as little endure that you 
should agree with him, for he will, on no account, agree 
with you. You cannot annoy him more, than by saying 
that you are entirely of his opinion; he will endeavour to 
prove the contrary. He is snappish and worrying, and is 
< nothing, if not critical.” His element is the gale and the 
tempest, and he gets sick in a calm. A person of this 
stamp once boasted that he never took any one’s advice, 
and that no one could pretend to say he was able to manage 
him. When he, to whom he addressed himself, told him 
that he was quite mistaken, for that he had always found 
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him perfectly manageable. <‘ How?” cries his combative 
friend in a fury. I am sure I never did any thing you advised 
“me” “I t you,” replied the other; “ but then I knew 
“ you too well ever to advise you to do what I wished. When 
“« I had any object to be served with you, I always desired 
“ you to do the direct contrary of what I wanted, and thus I- 
“ was sure that you would act exactly agreeably to my wishes.” 


This is a genuine anecdote. The individual is now dead, 
but he was well known to many who would bear testimony 
to this trait in his disposition. This spirit of contradiction 
has not escaped the comic poets and writers of farces, and 
nothing can be more laughable than some of its examples. 
As an instance, I may refer to this scene in “ Love in a 
Village : 

“© Mrs Deb. I wish, brother, you would let me examine him a 
“ little. Justice Woodcock. You sha'n't say a word to him. 
* ‘You sha’n’t say a word to him. Mrs Deb. She says he was 


“ recommended here,.brother. Ask him by whom. Justice 
r Woodcock. No, I won't now, because you desire it.” 


s Whenever I am in doubt about any thing,” says Mr 
Bundle in“ The Waterman,” I always ask my wife; 
“ and then whatever she advises I do the direct contrary.” 
There are in real life many Mr and Mrs Bundles. 
Self-esteem large, with Destructiveness predominating, 
is a fearful combination, unless balanced by a large pro- 
portion of benevolent and conscientious sentiment. The 
individual, in whom this combination is found predominant, 
(always supposing Benevolence and Conscientiousness defi- 
cient) will be cruel as a boy and ferocious as a man. Ho- 
garth’s Progress of Cruelty is a just but melancholy picture 
of what would be the result of this combination in its worst 
form. The individual will be prone to take offence, furi- 
ous when offended, and never forgetting it, or forgiving the 
party offending. When offences are of a trifling descrip- 
tion, and do not rise to such importance as to appear to 
deserve a heavier infliction, they will beget the feeling 
of hatred; that inward aversion and loathing which extends 
itself from the offending party himself to all that belongs 
to, or is connected with him. But when the offence is 
2c 
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of a more serious nature, and touches sufficiently near any 
of the other predominant propensities, it gives rise to the pas. 
sion of revenge, and nothing can or will satisfy its deadly 
rancour, except the blood of the offender. It is necessary 
to the full gratification of this feeling, not merely that the 
offender be punished, but that he be punished by him 
who has been injured or offended. We desire to inflict 
the mortal blow, and if we do not inflict it, we do not care, 
or rather we do not desire that it should be inflicted by 
another. Thus Macduff, in the first eagerness of his 
rener gur short all brennen“ Front to font 

* Set thou this fiend of Scotland and myself. 

“ Within my sword’s length set him; if he ‘scape me, 

ce Heav’n forgive him too.” 
Afterwards, when seeking him in battle, he exclaims : 

“ Tyrant, shew thy face:— . 

“ If thow be'st slain, and with no stroke of mine, 

ce My wife and children’s ghosts are unappeased.” 

Many instances of a similar kind might be produced from 
the tragic poets. In the “ Maid’s Tragedy,” in the scene 
where Evadne murders the king, (a scene infinitely exceed- 
ing in horror any thing that Shakspeare ever introduced 
upon the stage,) after she has, by a stratagem, fastened 
him to his chair, and has begun her bloody work by inflict- 
ing one wound, she seems to glory in her crime, by repeat- 
ing at every stab the grievous wrongs which had led her to 
such a dreadful excess of vengeance. In answer to his cries 
for mercy, she replies, 

“ Hell take me then, this for my Lord Amyntor ; (stabbing 

e This for Dy noble brother ; and this stroke 

* For the most wronged of women.” 
When, however, to the combination, now considered, is 
added an ample endowment of the better sentiments, the 
individual will be irascible, and subject to starts of sudden 
rage; but when these are over (and their very fury will 
soon work itself out) the better sentiments will regain the 
ascendant, and he will repent what he has said or done 
when under their influence. It may even be, that, in order 
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to make up for the injustice which his anger has made him 
commit, he will go as far to the opposite extreme of kind- 
ness and generosity. There are persons of this character 
who are reputed to be very passionate, but very good- 
hearted ; and whom you will find striking their children 
for trifling faults in one minute, and the next overwhelming 
them with caresses. We have been told of a lady who was 
extremely apt to get into a rage with her woman, but as 
soon as the fit of passion was over, she endeavoured to make 
up for the hard words, or perhaps blows, she had given 
her, by bestowing on her some gown, or other article of 
apparel; and so common had this become, and so com- 
pletely had the maid got into her mistress’s cue, that when 
she had set her heart on any new piece of dress, she gener- 
ally contrived to irritate her mistress by some petty fault, 
when she was sure afterwards to be repaid with what she 
wanted. 

Self-esteem large, joined with predominating Construc- 
tiveness, is a harmless combination. It will probably 
shew itself in a minute attention to all the little niceties 
of personal accommodation in house, furniture, dress, &c. 
While Love of Approbation and Ideality in ample propor- 
tion, joined with Constructiveness, would lead to a showy 
splendid taste in all these particulars; Self-esteem, on the 
contrary, will, in all its constructive operations, have an 
eye exclusively to personal convenience, and give rise to 
that truly English feeling, for which there is no adequate 
word in any other European language, comfort. This cor- 
responds exactly with what we know of the English charac. 
ter, in which observation shews Self-esteem to be a pre- 
dominant ingredient. Thus, we conceive that Ideality 
and Love of Approbation, joined with Constructiveness, 
have, in dress, given rise to the French invention of ruffles. 
But these, it has been wittily observed, are very much im- 
proved by the English addition of shirts: which last cer- 
tainly have proceeded from the constructive faculty, aided 
by Self-esteem. This last combination does not regard 
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outward shew, but substantial convenience. John Bull 
evinces this in all his appointments. He wears, perhaps, a 
shuff-brown coat, but its texture is the best West of Eng- 
land broad-cloth. He goes abroad with a slouched hat and 
gray galligaskins, but his linen is of “ Holland at eight 
shillings an ell.” He cannot bear that his toes shall be 
pinched in order to give a handsome shape to his shoe, but 
insists that his feet shall have full room to expatiate in re- 
ceptacles, well lined with warm flannel socks, and protected 
from the damp by soles of half an inch thick. He never 
thinks of subjecting his viscera to the confinement of stays, 
but protects the protuberance by the folds of his ample 
doublet. The same regard to comfort, and disdain of 
appearance, is seen in his house, which, in the outside, has 
little attraction, and is built in defiance of all the rules of 
architecture; but enter it and behold its numerous conve- 
niences; its huge kitchen chimney capacious of a fire, fit 
for the roasting of two oxen; its hall-table of solid oak, 
three inches thick, and shining like a looking-glass; its 
ample store-rooms and cellars; its bed-chambers, where 
heaps of down and sheets of unrivalled whiteness might 
induce a monarch to repose in them—and_ you will be ready 
to exclaim, “ What wants this knave that a king should 
„have!“ Within proper bounds this feeling is a highly 
desirable one, when it leads us no farther than to a just 
degree of self-respect shewn in our attention to personal 
cleanliness and accommodations. But it is often carried 
to an excess which is perfectly preposterous and unworthy 
of a rational creature. The extreme fastidiousness and 
selfishness, in this particular, of those whose Self-esteem, 
originally great, has been fostered by wealth, ease, and the 
want of any necessity for exertion, can hardly be conceived 
by those whose minds are differently constituted, or who 
have been placed in different circumstances. The English, 
with many good qualities, are, perhaps, more liable to this 
fault than any other people, and more instances of its excess 
occur among them than elsewhere. The superior ‘wealth 
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of the country, as well as the national peculiarity, before 
adverted to, sufficiently account for this. 

Self-esteem large, joined to much Acquisitiveness, makes 
the acquisitive person more keenly acquisitive. When 
Acquisitiveness alone is large, the individual may have all 
the desire to acquire; but he will not be so intent on the 
selfish application of his riches. With a small Self-esteem, 
he will hardly have that grasping and insatiable desire. of 
wealth, which constitutes the real miser. When these two 
propensities are combined, the individual will not only be 
indefatigable in amassing wealth, but he will be possessed of 
an engrossing and monopolizing spirit, as if he were desirous 
of possessing all the wealth of the world. He will be sorely 
tempted to “ covet his neighbour's goods,” and to envy those 
who are possessed of any thing he esteems valuable, particu- 
larly if he has it not; and if-Conscientiousness, or the dread of 
the law, do not interfere to prevent him, he will be apt to 
use all means, fair or foul, to possess himself of that which 
he esteems the ornament of life. When Conscientiougness 
is in such proportion as to prevent any unfair means -being 
used to acquire, the self-esteeming acquisitive man will pro- 
bably shew his disposition by an over-anxiety to keep what 
he has, and rather to accumulate by saving than by wresting 
property from others. The fortunes that are made in this 
way, from very slender gains, are such as to surpass all cal- 
culation. Some carry this so far as to desire to accumulate 
money after their death. Mr Thellusson bequeathed 
L. 700, O00 to be accumulated until all the male-children of 
his sons and grandsons should be dead. The world has been 
puzzled to understand the motive which could have led to 
such a bequest; but a Phrenologist will at once see that it 
proceeded from an enormous Self-esteem and Acquisitive- 
ness. . 
| Self-esteem and Secretiveness large, the superior senti- 
ments not being in proportion, will be extremely apt to de- 
generate into knavery. A man with this combination pre. 
dominant, (Love of Approbation, Conscientiousness, &c. be- 
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ing deficient), will never reveal any thing, unless he thinks 
it for his interest to doso. He will have no regard for truth 
or honesty, and look upon those who use them as fools. If 
brought to trial and convicted, he will never confess, but will 
die, making ‘solemn protestations of innocence. Elizabeth 
Canning, who was tried for perjury, in giving a false account 
of what happened to her during a fortnight’s absence from 
her mother’s house, and on whose evidence, (afterwards 
proved to be false), an unfortunate gipsy (Mary Squires) 
had nearly been executed, and who afterwards herself un- 
derwent a long imprisonment, and died at an advanced age, 
without ever revealing where she had really been during her 
time of her disappearance before mentioned, must have pos- 
sessed great Self-esteem and Secretiveness. But what must 
these have been in the man who is recorded to have with- 
drawn himself, without any known cause, from the society 
of his wife and family, and continued absent from them for 
many years, during which time he was reputed to be dead, 
and his property and effects were administered by his rela- 
tions; when it afterwards turned out that he had never 
moved from the street in which his family resided, but had 
concealed himself in a lodging opposite to them, from whenee 
be had the satisfaction of seeing them every day without be- 
ing discovered himself? This is perhaps the most extraordi- 
nary instance that ever occurred of a man, without any posi- 
tive evil or malevolent purpose, enjoying the pure selfish 
: gratification of mere concealment. 

If Self-esteem and Love of Approbation be both large, 
and are not accompanied with a proportional share of 
Cautiousness, Conscientiousness, and Veneration, (which 
three last-mentioned powers are necessary ingredients in a 
modest character), the individual will be arrogant, boastful, 

and assuming. He cannot endure rivalship, and vill not 
merely be desirous of praise, but he will be desirous of en- 
grossing all praise to himself. The praises bestowed on ano- 
ther will be to him gall and wormwood. ‘There are persons 
of this disposition who cannot endure that any one should 
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be commended but themselves. This jealousy of praise 
shews itself sometimes in the most ridiculous manner, and 
-when all idea of rivalship is entirely out of the question; as 
when Goldsmith was impatient at the praises bestowed upon 
a puppet, which was made to perform some curious tricks 
with great apparent dexterity, and answered to one who was 
expressing his admiration, ‘“ I could have done it better 
myself.” 
Self-esteem, joined to Cautiousness, and both predo- 
minating, shew themselves in an excessive solicitude about 
the future, in all matters where our own interest is concern- 
-ed. Such persons are not only sensible of fear in circum- 
stances of present danger, but are ingenious in inventing 
. probable or possible dangers with which they torment them- 
selves and others. Such are your everlasting croakers, who, 
not satisfied with the maxim, “sufficient for the day is the 
evil thereof,” are always busying themselves with horrible 
pictures of evils tocome. If they are removed by their situa- 
tion from the fear of present want, and though in fact they 
are wallowing in riches, and have more of the world’s goods 
than they know what to do with, they are constantly talking 
. of ruin from the fall of stocks,—or the fall of rents,—the 
intolerable burden of new taxes,—or the horrors of a new 
war.. With them the nation is always on the brink of ruin; 
and they have constantly before their eyes the terrors of a 
universal bankruptcy. England, the greatest and incom- 
parably the richest country in the world, possesses a greater 
degree of this spirit of grumbling than any other; and the 
public journals furnish this spirit with its daily allowance of 
. appropriate food. The motto of such persons is, that 
whatever is, is wrong,”—that matters are constantly going 
on from bad to worse,—that the present times are worse 
than the past, and the future will be worse still. This is a 
feeling peculiarly English, and proceeds from a constitu- 
tional Cautiousness, joined to a full Self-esteem, which last 
appears in various ways a national characteristic. In other 
countries, where the people are really oppressed, discontent 
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is not nearly so prevalent. The Frenchman, lean, withered, 
and half-starved, sings and fiddles and laughs under circum- 
stances which would be sufficient to make an Englishman 
cut his throat ; and if he has not a good dinner to-day, ex- 
pects a better to-morrow; while John Bull, swollen up with 
good feeding to the size of one of his own hogsheads, sitting 
in his elbow-chair, with a smoking sirloin and a foaming tan- 
kard of ale before him, thinks himself the most unfortunate 
of the human race; and in the intervals of mastication, 
groans out his fears of all manner of calamities. If markets 
are low, our agriculture and trade will be ruined ; if high, 
our manufactures; so that he has “ a quarrel to be un- 
happy under all possible circumstances. The great pre- 
valence of suicide in England is probably owing to the same 
cause, the great Self-esteem and Cautiousness of the English, 
joined to the Destructive propensity, which is also rather 
prevalent in the character of that nation. 

Self-esteem, joined with Benevolence, is rather a dis- 
cordant sort of combination. In the case of the lower, the 
selfish and animal propensities, we have seen Self-esteem to 
harmonize with them and increase their activity; but it is 
not so with Benevolence, nor with the other higher senti- 
ments. The benevolence of a self-esteeming man will be 
very much confined to the members of his own family. His 
charity, wherever it may end, is sure to begin at home. We 
hear sometimes of such a person being extremely generous 
to a sister, or of his making handsome presents to his own 
wife. When he steps out of this circle to relieve an object 
of distress, he does it with such an air of condescension, 
and so complete a consciousness of the merit of his own li- 
berality, as to take away in a great measure the value of the 
donation, and to forestal the gratitude of the donee. If, 
however, the benevolence of selfish men is seldom exerted, 
when once it is truly excited, it sometimes flows with a ve- 
hemence and with an exclusive devotedness to ane object 
which is quite peculiar to them. When the man of great 
Self-esteem is generous, he is selfish even in his generosity. 
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His bounty is not dispersed abroad so as to do the greatest 
sum of good ; it flows all in one channel, so as to depart as 
little as possible from that self which is his idol. When he 
makes his will, he does not fritter away his estate in legacies 
to poor relations, but chooses his heir; and this heir being 
the next thing to himself, he gives him all, and grudges every 
thing which is to diminish his lordly inheritance. In. the 
choice of his heir too he is not guided by the consideration 
of desert or of need ; he thinks who will be the representa- 
tive that will do him most honour ; and he generally chooses 
to bestow it on one who is already rich. 
- „Giving his sum of more 
To that which hath too much.” , 

Another selfish way of exercising benevolence, is when a 
man disinherits all his relations, and leaves his fortune to 
build an hospital. The magnificent endowments of this 
kind which England possesses, and which are more nu- 
merous there than in any other country, are proofs of the 
great prevalence of Self-esteem, not less than of Benevolence, 
among the natives of that country. Sometimes the self- 
esteeming benevolent man chooses in his caprice to draw 
humble merit from obscurity; and having done so, he is 
generally a zealous and an efficient patron. ‘ We put a 
“ twig in the ground,” says Sterne, “ and then we water it 
‘* because we have planted it.” But woe be to the unfortu- 
nate youth if he dares to owe obligations to any other! The 
same jealousy of disposition which shews itself in love and 
in friendship, will here display itself in regard to benefits. 
The man of great Self-esteem cannot brook a rival even in 
these; and if another interferes with his protégé, he will 
abandon him or become his enemy. 

When Self-esteem is joined with great Veneration, it 
will shew itself in a hankering after rank and greatness, and 
a desire to associate with those above us, while, at the same 
time, there will be a natural aversion to that sort of humi- 
lity and obsequiousness which the great are often fond of in 
those whom they admit to their presence. Persons of most 
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thorough Self-esteem, however, will learn to stomach this 
dislike to serve their own ends, and to “ crook the pregnant 
hinges of the knee, where thrift may follow fawning.” They 
will generally, however, endeavour, if they can, to revenge 
‘themselves for this on their own inferiors, and to force upon 
them a double portion of the bitter bolus they have them- 
selves been compelled to swallow. Hence it is observed, that 
they who are the greatest sycophants to those above them, 
(and the selfish ever will. be so, in order to serve their own 
selfish purposes), are often the greatest tyrants to those be- 
neath them. The cause of both is the same.—Selfesteem 
and Veneration, both great, exerting their energies alternate- 
ly. With superiors the latter prevails, with inferiors the 
former. When his Veneration takes the direction of reli- 
gion, the man of great Self-esteem, if Benevolence and Con- 
scientiousness are not in equal proportion, shews his Selfish- 
ness even in this. His very devotion is selfish, and is tinc- 
tured by a too exclusive regard to his own spiritual interests. 
If it takes the direction of loyalty, or a regard for the royal 
dignity and state, it will probably shew itself in a certain 
nationality of feeling, not in a devotion to kings in general, 
but to his own king in particular; and rather in & re- 
spect to the Crown as an emblem of national greatness 
than in an attachment to the individual who happens to 
wear it. This seems to be a characteristic in the loyalty 
of Englishmen. . 

Self-esteem, combined with Hope, sees every thing in 
the future that suits its own selfish wishes. When the Hope 
is very strong, and Intellect moderate, the man of great Self- 
esteem has a confidence in his own good fortune which no 
disasters can abate. His thoughts are fixed upon some ob- 
ject of desire, which he still continues to expect, after a 
thousand disappointments; and he ever confidently believes, 
that he shall obtain the object hoped for. This was 
the case with Robert Bruce, who, in the greatest depth 
of his distress, ever confidently expected to regain the 

Crown, and to recover the liberties of. his country; and 
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continued to do so, under circumstances which, to a man 
of deep reflection, must have appeared perfectly desperate. 
This was the case with Mary M‘Innes, who, when she ear- 
nestly desired any thing, said that it was often “ borne in on 
her mind” that she should obtain it; and whatever strong 
emotions impelled her, whether they were expressed in pray- 
ers or imprecations, believed that these had the power to 
procure her what she desired, as the Sagas of the north, who 
believed they possessed the power, by their prayers, to pro- 
cure a wind or to dispel a tempest. A similar trait is related 
by the late Mr Nugent Bell, in his very interesting account 
of the Huntingdon peerage case. He mentions, that when 
Captain Hastings, now Lord Huntingdon, was quite depress- 
ed by the difficulties that were thrown in his way, and ex- 
-pressed his fears, that that young man (meaning Mr Bell) 
had been deceived by his too great eagerness to serve him, 
his wife, Mrs Hastings, used to say, Leave that young man 
* alone, and my life on it he will succeed.” Strong Self- 
esteem and Hope, dazzled with the prospect of a title, and 
with a more limited intellect, which rendered her blind to 
the difficulties, would produce exactly such a manifestation. 
Self-esteem, combined with Ideality, will produce a 
strong desire to enjoy objects which are remarkable for 
beauty. The ingredient of Self-esteem will here shew itself 
in the same engrossing and exclusive spirit which we have 
seen accompanies it in some of the other combinations. It 
will not only lead the individual to desire the enjoyment of 
-what is beautiful ; but he will not be satisfied without the ex- 
clusive enjoyment of it. This combination leads to the enar- 
mous prices which are sometimes given for pictures and other 
objects of art, particularly if to any real or supposed beauty 
in them there be added the enhancing quality of rarity. It 
is Self-esteem, in addition to Ideality, which makes us put 
auch · a value upon what is extremely rare; for that which is 
beautiful in itself never can beconie less so because another 
‘person has the same. To the man of great Self-esteem, 
-however, this makes all the difference in the world. In pic- 
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tures, it is the pride of the collector to possess so many 
“ undoubted originals.” And to the biblio-maniac the pos- 
session of an wnigue copy of a work is a treasure above all 
price. The same combination leads to the enclosing of large 
tracts of beautiful scenery to form a park or pleasure-ground ; 
and although, perhaps, the proprietor does not see it twice 
a-year, the sacred precincts are nevertheless guarded with 
scrupulous care, and men-traps and spring-guns” are set 
to keep the profanum vulgus aloof. It must have been a 
prodigious Self-esteem, joined to great Ideality, which gave 
existence to Fonthill. 

That Self-esteem, which is so prevalent a feature in the 
English character, may, perhaps, account for what seems 
almost peculiar to this country,—the many splendid country 
residences and parks of our nobility, the care with which 
they are kept, and we may add, guarded from profane in- 
trusion. In France and Italy, the chateaux and palazzos of 
the nobility are almost everywhere falling to ruin, and the 
gardens that once surrounded them, and which still exhibit 
some remains of the taste and wealth of their former own- 
ers, are become perfectly neglected, and reduced to the state 
of wildernesses. In these countries, Self-esteem is not so 
prevalent as in England. The Love of Approbation which, 
probably, with them, gavé rise to such structures, has now 
yielded to unfavourable circumstances, or has taken a differ- 
ent direction. To the same cause may be owing the greater 
ease with which you get admittance abroad to collections of 
paintings and works of art of all kinds. Privacy and re- 
tirement, even in private dwellings, does not seem to-be there 
regarded as a matter of comfort; and you may at any time 
see the palace of a Roman noble, and walk through every 
room, from the cellar to the garret, by paying half. a- crown 
to a domestic. Love of Approbation thus induces them to 
shew what an Englishman, from his greater Self-esteem, en- 
grosses to himself. In this, Self-esteem, within due bounds, 
is necessary to respectability. 

Self-esteem, joined to a large Conscientiousness, makes 
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a man to be very tenacious and stickling in regard to the 
rights and privileges of himself and his fellows, and feeling- 
ly alive to any supposed invasion of them. Hence arises, 
as we imagine, the prodigious irritability of the English 
nation on the subject of liberty, or what they are pleased 
to consider as such. The speeches of mob-orators, and the 
declamations in the radical prints, are perfect marrow to 
the bones of John Bull, and are exactly calculated to tickle 
his Self-esteem, through the medium of his Cautiousness 
and Conscientiousness. The same combination will account 
for the well-known aristocratical tendencies of the great 
Whig families of England, and for the apparent inconsis- 
tency of their constantly ringing the changes upon the 
common topics of declamation, as to the rights and liberties 
of the people, while they are themselves the greatest con- 
temners of that very people whose rights they are so 
fond of talking about. While among the lower orders, 
Self-esteem, in the combination just mentioned, excites 
their indignation against any thing like oppression, among 
the higher, it excites that horror of a vagrant or a poacher 
which besets so many worthy and patriotic noblemen. 

But of all the combinations of Self-esteem, the most 
thoroughly untractable is, when it is joined to a great Firm- 
ness. With this combination, it would require the most 
enlarged intellect, and the best constitution of the moral 
powers, to preserve the individual from the imputation 
of obstinacy. But as these seldom meet in entire perfec- 
tion in one development, the tendency of the combination 
certainly is to produce this impracticable quality. Cau- 
tiousness would be a desirable addition to this combination, 
in order to prevent the possessor from too rashly commit- 
ting himself; for when he has once done so, he cannot 
endure the thought of retracting, and he will die rather 
than acknowledge his error. It is reported of a great 
literary character, that the first time he saw asparagus he 
began to eat the white part, and when told that he should 
eat the green and not the white, he replied that he always 
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“ ate the white: part of asparagus.” He, however, did not 
eat any more, and he was never afterwards observed to eat 
asparagus. 

Self-esteem combined with Wonder will produce a desire 
to excite this sentiment in others, and to astonish them by 
some display of our own powers or performances. A man 
with large Self-esteem, Love of Approbation, and Wonder, 
with a defective: Conscientiousness and limited intellect, is 
peculiarly fitted for drawing a long bow. He will always 
be the hero of his own tale; and if you listen to him, he 
will give you an account of the most incredible exploits and 
adventures he has gone through. If he has been abroad, 
there will be no bounds to the wonders he will relate of 
what he has seen in his travels. He will be a perfect 
Munchausen—a liar of the first magnitude. Ferdinand 


Mindez Pinto was but a type of him. He will tell you 
ce Of antres vast, and deserts idle, 
** Rough quarries, rocks and hills, whose heads touch heav'n ; 
t And of the cannibals that each other eat— 
The anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders.” 
If he has been in action, Hannibal and Alexander were fools 


to him. He is fit to stand by Cæsar, and give direc- 
tion ;” and for deeds of desperate valour, his are of such 
a kind that those of Robert Bruce, Wallace, or Amadis 
de Gaul, are not to be mentioned on the same day. Ifa 
battle is lost, he will tell you, had he commanded on the 
occasion, how he would have avoided the faults of the 
leader, and converted the defeat into a victory. He would 
“ challenge twenty of the enemy and kill em twenty more, 
« kill em- twenty more, kill them.” The man is, per- 
haps, otherwise good-natured, quiet, and inoffensive, and 
if you take his stories with some grains of allowance, may 
be really a sensible and an amusing companion. 

In reference to the intellectual powers, Self-esteem pro- 
duces this effect, that however deficient those powers may 
be that are joined with it, the individual will confidently 
believe that his abilities are the measure of those of the 
whole human race, and that no man possesses any powers 
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that are, superior to his. If he possesses good knowing 
powers, with a deficient reflection, he will believe that 
nothing is certain, or worthy of observation or attention, 
except facts; and he will treasure up these in endless 
variety. He will have no confidence in any knowledge 
. which is the result of inference or reasoning. What you 
can place before him, or make obvious to his senses, he 
will believe, but beyond that all will to him be darkness; 
and because he does not possess powers which enable him to 
penetrate it, he will not believe that any other can see far- 
ther or more clearly than he does. We have observed that 
persons with such a combination never become thorough 
converts to phrenology. If they admit any part of it to be 
true, it is merely the coincidence between a certain deve- 
lopment of brain and a certain faculty of mind. This they 
may admit in the cases shewn, but these they regard as no 
proof of what will be in other cases; and they are con- 
stantly calling for more facts, conceiving that the science is 
never to be any thing but an endless observation of these. 
With regard to its furnishing a rational account of the di- 
versities of human character, and 4 consistent and harmoni- 
ous system of mental philosophy, this is perfectly beyond 
the scope of their intellectual faculties, and they do not 
possess the power of discerning or even of imagining it. 
When you talk to them of this, they cannot form a concep- 
tion of what you mean. The relations among things which 
are clearly perceived by one who possesses a good Causality, 
appear to him to be vague and imaginative, and he laughs 
at one who perceives them as an absurd visionary. You 
might as well speak to a blind man on the subject of co- 
lours: nay, there is more hope of the blind man under- 
standing you than of him, for he feels and knows that you 
have a sense and a power which the other does not possess ; 
but the man in whom, Causality is deficient can never be con- 
vinced of this, and the very deficiency itself deprives him 
of the capacity of feeling and knowing that such deficiency 
exists. You talk to him in an unknown tongue which he 
does not and never can by any possibility understand. 
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It is the same with every other description of intellect ; 
and indeed when Self-esteem is great, the conceit of abilities 
seems generally to exist in the precisely inverse ratio of the 
possession of them. When the talents are naturally great, 
then ‘the individual does not seem to arrogate to himself 
more than his just degree of ability or merit, nor more 
than every one.is willing to allow him. Self-esteem then 
seems to take the direction of undervaluing the talents of 
others, rather than of overrating our own; but, in cases 
of limited intellect, nothing can be more ridiculous than the 
airs of consequence which we see put on in conjunction with 
the total want of every thing that can command our respect. 
The novelists and writers of comedy have drawn largely from 
this source of the ludicrous. The absurdity seems to arise 
from the prodigious incongruity between the solemn dignity 
of the outward demeanour, and the pitiful inanity with- 
in. Of this the following may be given as an instance:— 


e Attached to the King’s printing-office, there was for many 
“e years a singular character of the name of John Smith, in 
„ the capacity of messenger, who died in 1819, at the advanced 
“age of ninety-nine years. During a period of eighty years 
did this honest creature fill the humble station of errand- 
te carrier at his Majesty's printing-office. But what was ac- 
„ counted humble became in his hands important; and the 
ee King’s messenger, as he always styled himself, yielded 
“ to none of his Majesty's ministers in the conception of the 
“ dignity of his office, when intrusted with King's speeches, 
« addresses, bills, and other papers of state. At the offices of 
* the Secretaries of State, when loaded with parcels of this 
“ description, he would throw open every chamber without 
ceremony. The Treasury and Exchequer doors could not 
“ oppose him, and even the study of Archbishops has often 
ee been invaded by this important messenger of the press. His 
ee antiquated and greasy garb corresponded with his wizard- 
“ like shape, and his immense cocked hat was continually in 
“ motion to assist him in the bows of the old school. The 
ce 1 and nods of great men in office were his delight. 
„But he imagined that this courtesy was due to his character, 
“ as being identified with the State; and the Chancellor and 
“ the Speaker were considered by him in no other view, than 
“ persons filling departments in common with himself, for the 
ce seals of the one, and the mace of the other, did not, in his 
estimation, distinguish them more than the bag used b 

himself in the transmission of the despatches intrusted to his 
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“ esie, The imperfect intellect given to him, seemed only to 
ec, fit him for the situation he fill Take him out of it, he was 
et as helpless as a child, and easily became a dupe to those who 
“ were di to impose upon him.” € 

The sense of Self. importance, which is conferred by this 
faculty upon persons in the meanest situations, and with the 
humblest acquirements, seems to be a wise provision of 
nature. It renders its possessor happy and contented 
with that modicum of sense” which has been conferred 
upon him, who otherwise would be miserable if aware of his 
own deficiencies. Some amusing instances of its influence 
are given in the Memoirs of P. P. Clerk of this Parish,” 
by the members of the Scriblerus Club. 

We shall add but one circumstance more in regard to the 
feeling of Self-esteem, namely, that it seems to be an essen. 
tial ingredient in eccentricity of character. It leads the pos- 
sessor in all his pursuits, and in his habits of living and 
acting, to please himself, in the first instance, without 
regard to the opinions of others, or to what they may say 
concerning him. While Love of Approbation would im- 
cline us to accommodate our conduct, as far as possible, to 
the opinions of those around us, Self-esteem, if predomi- 
nant in the character, will lead us to set them at defiance, 
and to follow the bent of our own inclinations wighout regard 
to others. It coincides remarkably with this, that Eng. 
land, where Self-esteem is a prevailing feature in the na- 
tional development, is the very hot-bed of eccentricity and 
originality of character; while in France, where Love of 
Approbation is more prevalent than Self-esteem, there is 
much less apparent diversity of character and manners; 
there is not, as some acute observers have informed us, 
that kind of angularity and singularity so frequently ob- 
served in the minds and manners of our countrymen, but 
all are worn and rubbed down to one common standard. 

We may, perhaps, at a future period give our readers a 
similar statement, in regard to the effects of Love of Appro- 
bation in combination with other predominant qualities. In 
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the meantime we hope, that they have received some ples- 
sure and instruction from our present speculation; and in 
saying this, we trust we do not exhibit too large an endow- 
ment of the propensity which has been the subject of it. 


ARTICLE III. 
SHAKSPEARE'S IAGO. 


WX. propose, in the present article, to redeem the pledge 


given in our last Number, to unfold the principles on which 
the sketch of the natural dispositions and talents of Iago was 
inferred from the note of the development” given to the au- 
thor of it. Having done this, we will then compare the 
sketch with the character as drawn by Shakspeare, and thus 
enable our readers to judge for themselves how far the two 
may be deemed counterparts to each other. 

The chief difficulty experienced in drawing the sketch was 
how to state what the development really indicated. The cha- 
racter pointed out by it appeared so utterly depraved, that it 
required a constant reference to first principles to justify the 
unmeasured language which it was found necessary to em- 
ploy. But when the author bad overcome the ecruples sug- 
gested by delicacy, and mustered resolution fearlessly to fol. 
low. out the principles of the ecience, it was easy for him to 


We subjoin the development as given in our last Number: 


1. Amativeness, large. 17. Conscientiousness, small. 
2. iveness, moderate. | 18. Firmness, large. 
3. Concentrativeness, full. 19. Individuality, large. 
‘4. Adhesiveness, small. 20. Form, moderate; 
5. Combativeness, full. 21. Bise, 
6. Destractiveness, very large. 22. Weight, 
7. Constructiveness, moderate, 33. Colour, 
.8. Acquisitiveness, large. 24. Locality, full. 
9. Secretiveness, very large. 25. Order, 
10. Self-esteem, large. 26. Time, 
11. Love of Approbation, moderate, | 27. Number, 
12. Cautiousness, very large. 28. Tune, 
14 dee . 30, Comparison, large. 
15. Hope, moderate. 31. Causality, very large. 


16. Ideality, moderate. 39, Wit, fall. 
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proceed, for the character was so strongly marked that he 
could scarcely mistake its leading features. 

This remark is especially applicable to the first inference 
from the development, viz. the utter Selfishness of the indi- 
vidual. Selfishness is the result of large Self-esteem and 
Acquisitiveness, with deficient Benevolence and Conscien- 
tiousness, and if Adhesiveness also be small, it will indeed 
„ reign with a predominating sway.” Love of Approbation 
also being moderate, it was inferred that the individual 
cc never gave a penny in charity in his life,” because there 
is not a single feeling left in the mind which would prompt 
to the performance of a charitable action. 

That “he would witness with indifference a case of distress 
‘ or outrage,” was inferred chiefly from his small Benevo- 
lence, joined with the combination which produced his com- 
plete Selfishness. Cautiousness would add to his indifference 
by suggesting the possibility of troublesome or injurious con- 
quences to himself from the display of active Benevolence. 
To excuse to his own mind his apathy in a case of extreme 
injustice or distress, he is represented as adding, with a 
growl or a curse, Why did they (the sufferers) not take 
better care of themselves?” &c. This would arise from a 
conscious feeling in himself that, with his superior Cautious- 
ness and intellect, he would have taken better care had he 
been placed in similar circumstances; and hence the aspect 
of their distress excites in him only Self-esteem, and gives 
rise to contempt for the folly of those who had placed them- 
selves in such situations. 

Self-esteem prides itself upon those qualities which the 
individual most strongly possesses, and it gives a sort of con- 
tempt for those in which he is deficient ; and, as in the subject 
before us, the feelings were all selfish, with a deficiency of 
the moral sentiments, it was inferred, not only that he would 
« utterly despise and contemn those who acted from noble 
and disinterested motives,” but that it would be ‘extreme- 
“ ly difficult for him to conceive this to be possible.” But 
though difficult it was not impossible, the large endow- 
ment of the intellectual faculties could not but lead him to 
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perceive that some persons did occasionally act in opposition 
to their apparent self-interest. This discovery, however, 
would by no means raise them in his estimation. Esteeming 
nothing to be valuable which did not directly or indirectly 
terminate in 4% he would “assuredly turn round and 
“ regard those as fools and blockheads” who acted from 
motives,. the excellence of which he was utterly incapable 
of perceiving. 

Generosity of conduct springs from Benevolence and 
Conscientiousness. We have seen that these formed no part 
of the character we are considering; and, though Love of 
Approbation, or the desire of standing well in the opinion 
of others, might have exerted a considerable influence 
on the conduct, this sentiment was also moderate; and 
hence that love of fame which often prompts to deeds of virtu- 
ous enterprise would be in a great degree a stranger to his 
bosom. He would not, therefore, ‘ seek reputation at the 
% cannon’s mouth.“ Selfishness, which we have seen enters 
so deeply into the character, would ever prompt the ques- 
tion cui bono?” And his want of sympathy with those 
who acted under the influence of love of glory or renown 
would lead him to add them “ to the aforesaid catalogue of 
* fools.” 

. That he would tremble at every joint before the battle 
*¢ commenced” is chiefly referable to his very large endow- 
ment of Cautiousness, and to his moderate endowment of 
Hope. In such trying circumstances, a sense of duty often 
sustains the mind; but he could derive no support from thie 
source; and when we advert to the whole development, we 
may easily conceive the gloom .and the horror which would 
take possession of his soul. Even in the best constituted 
minds, and to those who are veterans in war, the dreadful 
“ note of preparation” will always inspire with more or less 
of the sentiment of fear. Cautiousness is the first faculty 
which is brought into activity in the immediate prospect of 
a battle, and it is not till after the action is fairly begun that 
Combativeness, Destructiveness, Love of Approbation, 
Self-esteem, and Firmness, come into activity, and almost, 
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if not altogether, overpower that fear which at first was 30 
predominant. The individual in question would therefore 
“ by no means be a coward,” not only because his Comba- 
tiveness was full, but chiefly from the large endowment of 
Self-esteem and Firmness which gives determination to the 
character, and the resolution to stand to the last. Still, 
however, his large Cautiousness and moderate Love of Ap- 
probation would manifest themselves. He would not be 
found in the “ forlorn hope,” or fighting in the foremost 
ranks, but would take especial care not to run unnecessari- 
46 Jy into danger.” In short, he would be better fitted to 
sustain than to make an attack. But wo to the hapless 
*¢ victim whom his sword should strike to the ground !” &e. 
Combativeness, Destructiveness, and Self-esteem, uncontrol- 
led by Benevolence or Conscientiousness, would then come 
into resistless activity, and the most intense delight would 
be experienced in “transfixing him with multiplied wounds.” 
The same combination would lead him to view with ecstasy 
the destruction of every rank and battalion of the enemy, 
“ and if by the artillery so much the better; not only be- 
cause the destruction would be more complete, but because 
it would be effected with much less personal risk. His ca- 
pacity of perceiving the advantages of skilfal manoeuvres is 
evidently founded on his powerful intellectual development. 

A talent for humour is inferred from Wit and Secretive. 
neses ;* and when, to this combination, Destructiveness is 
added, it produces satire. Benevolence and Conscientious- 
ness being deficient would render it “ biting, severe, and sar- 
4 castic ;” and his small Adhesiveness would lead him t to 
“6 spare neither friend nor foe.” 

It is scarcely possible to conceive a development more ad- 
mirably fitted for enabling its possessor to “ veil himself and 
‘¢ his doings in the most impenetrable secrecy ;” and when 
we advert to the nature of these “ doings,” never was such a 
development more necessary. When it was inferred that 


* Phrenological Transactions, p. 174. 
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“ he would pursue his own selfish ends and gratifications 
“ without once being turned aside by the calls of benevo- 
* lence, justice, or friendship,” it is evident that his actions 
‘would be of the most nefarious and criminal nature. And 
-it is stated towards the end of the sketch, that but for his 
large endowment of intellect and of Cautiousness, he must 
6“ long since have committed crimes which the justice of his 
“ country would have avenged.” It has often been remark- 
ed, that of all professions that of a consummate rogue is the 
most difficult to follow, and which most of all requires the 
constant exercise of the greatest talents. Accordingly these 
are possessed in the present case in a very high degree. 
The primitive faculties which produce them are, —Intellect 
to conceive and devise the best laid plan of villany—-Secre- 
‘tiveness to conceal the deep design, with the additional 
power which this faculty gives, not only to penetrate into 
the motives of others, but also to personate a character to- 
‘tally the reverse of the real one—Cautiousness to inspire 
constant watchfulness and eireumspection and Firmness to 
persevere to the last. No ‘“‘compunctfious visitings of na- 
tc ture” would interfere with his fell purpose” of revenge 
(and it was predicated that he would be “ revengeful”), or 
whatever other deed of darkness he might be prosecuting ; 
and this arises from Benevolence, Conscientiousness, and 
Adhesiveness, being all decidedly deficient. ` To the whole 
of this combination we have to add the large endowment of 
‘Individuality. This faculty takes cognizance of facts and 
occurrences, and gives a capacity for details. Nothing 
escapes the observation of one in whom it is large, and acting 
along with Secretiveness, it gives the tact of perceiving 
whether what we have said or done has produced the effect 
we wished and intended. Where it is remarkably deficient, 
the individual is apt to be more attentive to what is passing 
in his own mind, or to what he himself is saying (particu- 
larly if Concentrativeness be large), than to be keenly ob- 
servant of the impression he has made on those to whom he 
has addressed himself. Firmness, Self-esteem, and Secre- 
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tiveness, are the chief elements on which the inference was 
founded, that no human being would ever be able to ex- 
e tract from him that which he had determined to conceal,” 
though the other faculties mentioned materially ‘aid this 
power. His pride and implacability were inferred from his 
large Self-esteem and Destructiveness, with deficient Bentvo- 
lence and Conscientiousness. 

That he would be “an adept at seduction,” and that he 
would . most delight in this way to gratify his passions,” was 
inferred from his large Self-esteem, Secretiveness, and Ama- 
tiveness, with deficient Conscientiousness. On this point we 
beg to refer to an article of our present Number on the 
combinations of Self-esteem with the other primitive facul- 

His moderate Ideality and the other sentiments, particu- 
larly Hope, being also moderate or deficient, accounts for 
his distaste for poetry ; and his large Acquisitiveness would 
lead him té marvel at any extravagance of expenditure i in 
purchasing works of this nature. 

Hope, as its name sufficiently indicates, inspires with do- 
lightful anticipations in the prospect of the future, while 
Cautiousness gives rise to feelings of an opposite description. 
It is easy therefore to see that his anticipations would 
“ never be delightful, but always full of apprehension.” 

Veneration is the chief ingredient which enters into filial 
duty. This is the only one of the higher sentiments which 
is well developed; and being the only one, nothmg more 
could be predicated than that “he would not be deficient in 
4 respect for his parents.” Veneration also leads to rever- 
ence of ancestry and of superiors in society,” and thus is one 
of the elements of the sentiment of loyalty. But as loyalty, 
in the most comprehensive sense of the word, would seem 
also to imply Adhesiveness and some of the higher senti- 
ments, not mentioned as large, this feeling is represented 
in the individual before us to partake of a considerable 
admixture of selfish principles, which would lead him in some 
degree to identify himself with the prince whom he served 
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Hino also his exclutive.preference for his own’ ——. 
regiment, and country. 

Tt is unnecessary to inform our readers that the author of 
the sketch believed he was treating of the talents and dispd- 
sitions of an actual living human being; and it is farther 
evident. that he was under the impression of his being an 
officer in the British army. Now it is scarcely possible to 
conceive = character more completely antipodal to the 
character of the French than that now under consideration 
There is scarcely a faculty possessed between them in oom- 

mon, . The French development presents moderate Self- 
esteem and Secretiveness, with comparatively deficient Firm 
‘ness, Cautiousness, and Causality, all of which we have seen 
are largely developed in our supposed British officer ; while 
Love of Approbation, of which the French have a large en- 
dowment, was in him only moderate in degree. When we 
recollect, at the same time, the dreadful preponderance of 
‘the lower propensities over the higher sentiments, it is easy 
to see from what sources that deep hatred and unmixed 
contempt which he is supposed to cherish towards those 
whom he would regard as the nataral enemies of Britain 
arose, and to justify the ascribing to him “ all that bitterness, 
cc hatred, and contempt, which the vehement, unrestrained, 
~ & and combined activity of Self-esteem, Combativeness, and 
„ Destructiveness, would produce.” : 
Tune ministers to the gratifieation of many of the other m men- 
tal faculties; and the kind of music which will afford the great- 
est delight will depend on the particalar development of each 
individual. Hence Tune, when combined vith Veneration and 
some of the other higher faculties, will give a taste for sacred 
music; and, combined with Combativenessand Destructiveness, 
a in the case before us, martial music will then be. felt and 
appreciated.” Tune, in combination with Self-esteem and 
.Veneration, would account for the pleasure derived in bear- 
ing the King’s Anthem. But as Benevolence is deficient, 
and Hope and Ideality only moderate, while all. the lower 
propensities are strongly developed, ‘he would take to 
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scdelight in shat music which: was of-a gay,- cheerful, n. 
or melting kind.” 

We have already adverted to the large endowment of In- 
dividuality, and stated its functions. Form being moderate 
would make it difficult for him to recollect <t faces or persons.” 

Concentrativeness being full, and Individuality, Comparison, 
and Wit, (which last we consider an intellectual feculty,) 
being large, and Causality very large, sufficiently warrant 
the inference, that he would “ be acute, penetrating, and 
even profound.” His intellectual faculties, as applied to 
the knowledge of buman nature, would be powerfully aided 
by Secretiveness. . 

The coneluding observations in the sketch in our Second 
Number speak for themselves, and render any comment 
superfluous. - ö 
Before proceeding to compare the character attempted in 
the sketch with that delineated by Shakspeare, it may 
not be improper to state, that a gentleman, a friend of 
the author; and also a phrenelogist, happened to call on 
him just as he had finished it, and to whom it was read 
over. As at this time both were equally ignorant of the 
source of the development, the gentleman immediately ob- 
jected. to the accuracy of the sketch, and said, that some 
error must have been committed, either in taking the 
development, or in drawing the inferences, because it 
was impossible that a character so utterly depraved could 
exist. The author admitted to a certain extent the justige 
of the criticism, and added, that the same objection had 
Tepeatedly occurred to his own mind as he proceeded ; 
but that, after the most attentive consideration of the 
development, he had found it impossible to modify or 
alter the sketch, or to make it otherwise than he had done. 
Now it is somewhat curious, and not unimportant to 
remark, that the same objection which was thus made to 
the sketch, has heen made by the critics to the character as 
drawn by Shakspeare. Thus Lord Kames observes,— 


“ Objects of horror must be excepted from the foregoing the- 
“ ory; for no description, however lively, is sufficient to 
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“ overbalance thé disgust raised even by the idea of such ob- 
s“ jects. Every ing horrible ought therefore to be avoided in 
“ @ description. 08 is Lordship illustrates this remark, by 
observing, Pa Iago's character in the tragedy of Othello is in- 
ce gufferably monstrous and satanical: not even 8 8 
“ masterly hand can make the picture agreeable.” We may 
be permitted to illustrate his Lordship’s observation by a 
quotation from our critique on Shakspeare's tragedy of 
Macbeth in our first Number. We there observed, { that 
though Lady Macbeth is represented as almost totally void 
of benevolent feeling, or of any of the higher moral sen- 
timents, she is nowhere represented as incapable of attach- 
ment or domestic affection; that these two species of 
feelings are totally distinct, and not at all dependent on 
each other; and that there are many who possess a strong 
Adhesiveness who have yet no feelings of love or charity, 
because they are destitute of the sentiment of Benevolence. 

This seems to have been exactly the case with Lady Macbeth. 


% Duncan merely, as her guest, her kinsman, and her 
er she could have murdered in his sleep, had not his accidental 


* resemblance to an object of her affection, her father, 
ce stayed her hand. But for this trait the Character of of Lady Mac- 
“ would have been too horrible and fiend-like ; but this single 
ee instance, in which she seems accessible to a touch of natural 


“ affection, allows us to feel, that, h unfeeling and cruel 
in her disposition, she still partakes of human nature, which is 


“ never so depraved as to be totally void of every good quality. 
There is one feature of the character delineated in the 


sketch, which appears to be at variance with the character 
as pourtrayed by Shakspeare, viz. that Tago is a married 
man. When it was stated that he would be “ an adept in 
seduction,” &c. the idea of marriage is almost excluded ; 
and, though not expressly stated, we know that the author of 
the sketch never for a moment imagined the possibility of 
his being married. A phrenologist never would have 
thought of predicating this, when he perceived the lower 
propensities so powerful, and Adhesiveness and Benevo- 
lence, and the other sentiments, so feeble. No doubt Iago 
might have married from mere selfish considerations, but 


— 
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as he is introduced to us by Shakspeare as a married man, 
we have no data from which to judge of the motives 
which induced him to submit to what he would think the. 
trammels of matrimony. 

We now proceed to compare the sketch with the charac- 
ter as delineated in Othello. 

It was predicated that he would be utterly selfish ; that 
he would be proud and revengeful; that he would never 
forget or forgive an injury; and that he would utterly 
despise and contemn those who acted from noble and disin- 
terested motives. These features of character are exem- 
plified in the opening scene of the play. 

Enter Ropenico and Iago. 
Rod. Tush, never tell me, I take it much unkindly, 
That thou, Iago,—who hast had my purse, ~ ` ’ 
As if the strings were thine,—should’st know of this. 
*Sblood, but you will not hear me 
wee I did dream of such a matter, 
Abhor me. 
Rod. Thou told’st me, thou didst hold him in thy hate. 
ago. Despise me, if I did not. Three great ones of the city, 
In TEn nal suit to make me his lieutenant, 
Oft capp’d to him ;—and, by the faith of man, 
I know my price, I am worth no worse a place. 


‘Bat he, as loving his own pride and purposes, 


Evades them, with a bombast circumstance, 


Horribly stuff d with epithets of war; 


And, in , in conclusion, nonsuits 


My mediators ; for, certes, says he, 
I have already chose my oficer. 


And what was he? 


Forsooth, a great arithmetician, 

One Mi Cassio, a Florentine, 

A fellow almost damn’d in a fair wife ; 

That never set a squadron in the field, 

Nor the division of a battle knows 

More than a spinster ; unless the bookish theoric, 

Wherein the toged consuls can propose 

As masterly as he: mere prattle, without practice, 

Is all his soldiership. But he, sir, had the election: 

And I,—of whom his eyes had seen the proof, 

At Rhodes, at Cyprus; and on other grounds, 

Christian and heathen, -must be be- lee d and calmd 

i, debitor and creditor, this counter-caster ; 
e time, must his lieutenant be, ; 

Hod bless the mark !) his Moor-ship's ancient. 

* iby heaven, I rather would have been his hangman. 


* 


* fo 
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Tago. But there's no „ dis the curse of tervise ; 

Preferment goes by letter, affection, 

Not by the old gradation, where each second 

Stood heir to the first. Now, sir, be judge yourself, 
‘Whether I in any just term am afin'd 

To love the Moor. . 

We may merely remark in passing, the overweening 
pride arising from his large Self-esteem and deficient Cons 
scientiousness which is manifested in this conversation, to- 
gether with that hatred which, from his disappointed hopes 
and large Destructiyeness, he begins to cherish not only 


against Cassio, but against Othello, who had preferred him 
to be his lieutenant. In what follows, Iago's character 
stands forth in its true colours. ` 

Rod. I would not follow him then. 

Iago. O, sir, content you ; 
1 fallow him to serve my turn upon him: 

e cannot all be masters, nor all masters 
Cannot be truly follow’d. You shall mark 
Many 45 duteous and knee-orooki ing knave, 

‘hat, doling on his own quious bondage, 
Wears out his time, much like hie master's ats, 
For nought but provender ; and, when he’s old, cashier'd : 
WHIP ME SUCH HONEST KNAVES. . ; 

Asa commentary on this passage we merely repeat the 
words of the sketch: He will utterly despise and con- 
ec temn those who act from noble and disinterested mo- 
cc tives,” and “ will assuredly esteem them fools and 
& blockheads.” That he would “ pursue his own selfish 
t ends and gratifications without being once turned aside 
“ by the calls of benevolence, justice, or friendship,” is 
proved by what follows: 

l Others there are, 

Who, trimm’d in forms and visages of duty, 
EBEP YST THEIR HEARTS ATTENDING ON THEMSELVES ; 
And, throwing but shows of service on their lords, 
Do well thrive by them, and when they have lined their coats, 
Do themselves homage : these fellows have some soul ; 
AND SUCH AN ONE DO I PROFESS MYSELF. 
For, sir, f ` 
Ie is as sure as you are Roderigo, 
Were I the Moor, I would not be Iago: 
In following him I follow but myself ; E 
Heaven is my judge, not I for love and duty, 


t 
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Bui seeming s0, for n pe end: 
For when my outward action doth demonstrate 
The native act and figure of my heart 
In compliment estern, ‘tis not after 
But I will wear my heart upon my sleeve 
For daws to peck at: I am Nov NA I ax. 


After calling up Brabantio, the Venetian senator, to 
inform him of his daughter Desdemona’s connexion or mara 
riage with Othello, Iago manifests his Cautiousness- by 
keeping out of the way, lest he should be compelled to 
appear as an informer against Othello, of whom he thus 
speaks to Roderigo : 

In which regard, 


Though I do hate him as I do heli pains, 


It now appears that Desdemona is actually married to 
Othello; who, after viridicating his marriage to the Vene. 
tian senators, commits his wife to the care of Iago and 
Emilia, preparatory to his setting sail for Cyprus, of which 
he had been appointed the governor, under the apprehen- 
sion of an invasion from the Turks. Desdemona’s marriage 
appeared a death-blow to the hopes of Roderigo, and it 
requires all Iago’s art and persuasion to induce him to per- 
severe in his suit, to which Iago encourages him, by the 
hope that “it cannot be that Desdemona should long 
cc continue her love to the Moor.” Iago had a deep in- 
terest in Roderigo’s perseverance. Desdemona was to be 
corrupted by gifts of jewels, &c. and as he was the pretended 
channel of their conveyance, he took especial care that they 
should never reach the place of their destination. We 
cannot afford room for the whole of the conversation be 
tween Iago and Roderigo, contained in scene III. but the 
following passage is so characteristic of Iago's predomi- 
nating Acquisitiveness, that we hope we shall be excused 
for quoting it: 

Iago. It is merely a lust of the blood, and a permission of 


the will. Come, be a man: Drown thyself? drown cats and 
blind puppies. I have professed me thy friend, and I confess 
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me knit to thy deserving with cables of perdurable toughness ; 
I could never better atead thee than now. Put in thy 
rse ; follow these wars; defeat thy favour with an usu 
d; I say, put money in thy purse. It cannot be, that 
demona should long continue her love to the Moor,—put 
in thy purse ;—nor he his to her: it wasa violent commencement, 
and thou shalt see an answerable sequestration ;—put but money in 
thy purse—These Moors are changeable in their wills ;—/ill thy 
se with money: the food, that to him now is as luscious as 
sts, shall be to him shortly as bitter as coloquintida. She 
must change for youth: when she is sated with his body, she 
will find the error of her choice.—She must have change, she 
must: t put money in thy purte.—If thou wilt needs 
damn thyself, do it a more delicate way than drowning. Make 
all the money thou canst: if sanctimony and a frail vow, betwixt 
an erring barbarian and a supersubtle Venetian, be not too hard 
for my wits, and all the tribe of hell, thou shalt enjoy her; 
therefore make . A pox of drowning thyself! it is clean 
out of the way: seek thou rather to be hanged in compassing 
thy joy, than to be drowned and go without her. 
2 Wilt thou be fast to my hopes, if I depend on the issue? 
Iago. Thou art sure of me ;—Go make —I have told 
thee often, and I re-tell thee again and again, I hate the Moor: 
My cause is hearted ; thine hath no leas reason: let us be con- 
junctive in our reve against him: if thou canst cuckold 
im, thou dost thyself a pleasure, and me a sport. There are 
many events in the womb of time, which will be delivered. 
Traverse ; go; Sen. de thy money. We will have more of this 
to-morrow. Adieu. 
Rod. Where shall we meet i' the morning? 
t my lodging. 
Rod- Til be with thee betimes, ue eg 
‘ago. Go to; farewell. Do you hear, Roderigo? 
Rod. What say you? , 
Iago. No more of drowning, do you hear. 
Rod. I am changed. I'll sell all my land. . 
Iago. Go to; farewell: put money enough in your purse. 
(Ext Roderigo. 
It was inferred in the sketch that he would be an adept 
ec at seduction.” The instructions which he gives to Ro- 
derigo in the scene from which we have given the above 
quotation, and the grounds of his belief that Desdemona 
might be seduced,’ prove that such practices were not un- 
common to him, and shew how he himself would have 
acted in similar circumstances. 
The soliloquy which immediately follows our last quota- 


tion is too important to be omitted : 
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Thus do I ever moke ros: 
For I mine own gain d knowledge should profane, 
if I would time expend ma puch a eni > 
ut for my sport A te the Moor; ` 
it 1 U thought abroad, that twirt my sheets 

He has done my office: I know not if’t be true; 
But I, for mere suspicion in that kind, 
Will do, as if for surety. He holds me well; 
The better shall work on him. 
Cassio’s.a proper man: me see now ; 
To get his place, and to plume up my will; 
A double knavery,—How ? how r—Let me see: 
After some time, to abuse Othello's ear, 
That he is too familiar with his wife: 
He hath a person, and a smooth di . 
To be suspected; framed to make women false. 
The Moor is of a free and open nature, 
That thinks men honest, that but seem to be 20; 
And will as tenderly be led by the nose, 
As asses are. 
I have't it is engender’d :-—Hell and night ; 
Must bring this monstrous birth to the world’s light. LExit. 

In this soliloquy Iago begins to hatch his deep- laid 
schemes of villany. His first object seemed to be merely 
to cheat and rob Roderigo of his money, by pretending to 
assist him in his suit with Desdemona. But now his villany 
takes a wider range. His pride was hurt, and his revenge 
excited, Arat, against Othello, for not bestowing on him the 
office of his lieutenant, and giving it to Cassio; and, second- 
ly, against Cassio himself, as standing in the way of his 
advancement. His hatred of the Moor was farther excited 
by a suspicion of his wife’s infidelity with him. He there- 
fore determines for revenge, by insinuating that Desdemona 
was unfaithful with Cassio, so as at once to destroy Othello's 
peace of mind, to ruin Cassio, and eventually to obtain his 
place. Here then are plots and plans, wheels within wheels, 
and a different game to be played with Roderigo, Othello, 
and Cassio, and indeed with every individual in the drama. 
Nothing short of the high intellectual endowment marked 
in the development, joined to his Secretiveness, Cautious- 
ness, &c. could have conceived, planned, and carried on 
enterprises, at once so difficult and so hazardous. 


In the first scene of Act II. we have a display of Iago’s 
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satirical powers in a conversation with’ Desdemona, ahd to 
which we refer our readers as a proof that he would “ be 
remarkably distinguished by a talent for satire.” During 
the conversation, Cassio, who was present, takes Desdemona 
by the hand, on which Tago observes aside, He takes her 
“by the palm. Ay, well said, whisper: with aa little a web 
“ as this will I ensnare as great a y as Cassio. Ay, emile 
* upon her, do; I will gyve in thine own courtship. You 
“ say true; tis so indeed: if such tricks as those strip you out 
*¢ of your lieutenancy, it had been better you had not kissed 
“ your three fingers so oft, which now again you are most apt 
to play the sir in. Very 3 well kissed! an excellent 
“ courtesy ! ‘tis so, indeed. Vet again your fingers to your 
“lips? would they were clyster-pipes for your sake.” 

It appears from a soliloquy which we shall quote pre- 
sently, that Desdemona’s charms had made an impression on 
Iago himself, and jealousy at her supposed preference of 
Cassio excites his revenge against the latter, and generates 
that satire or irony which it was stated in the sketch would 
be “ biting, severe, and sarcastic.” 

In his next interview with Roderigo, Iago informs him, 
that Desdemona is directly in love with Cassio.” Rode- 
rigo naturally exclaims, “ Why, 'tis not possible, — but 
e this poor trash of Venice” was no match for so profound 
and accomplished a villain as Jago, by whom he is “ as ten- 
derly led by the nose as asses are.“ He is therefore soon con- 
vinced by Iago's arguments, that he has every thing to fear 
from Cassio, and to regard him as a formidable rival. Iago 
had a double purpose to serve in producing this conviction 
in Roderigo’s mind. In the first place, it tended to sa- 
tisfy him that Desdemona’s virtue was not unassailable, 
since it had so far yielded to Cassio’s supposed addresses; 
while, at the same time, this afforded a pretext to Iago for 
his want of success in prosecuting Roderigo’s suit with Des- 
demona. And, in the second place, he now urges Roderigo 
to pick a quarrel with Cassio, that this obstacle to his suc- 
cess may be taken out of the way, and the impediment 
< most profitably removed, without the which there were no 
“ expectation of our prosperity.” “ Selfishness still reigns 


— — 
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s with a predominating sway.” Afraid of Cassio himself, 


he artfully engages Roderigo to execute his own purposes of 

revenge, under the mask of distinterested friendship for the 

latter; thus taking “ especial care-not to run unnecessarily’ 

‘s into danger.” We may farther observe, that the above 

dialogue affords another proof of Iago's knowledge of the 

arts of seduction. not 
It is in his soliloquies that his plans of villany stand forth 

in all their nakedness; and we therefore give the next en- 

tire — ! . 

ago. That Cassio loves her, I do well believe it; 

That she loves him, tis apt, and of great credit ; 

The Moor—howbeit that I endure him not,— 

Is of a constant, loving, noble nature ; o 

And, I dare think, deli rove to Desdemona 

A most dear husband. Now I do love her too ; 

Not out of absolute lust, (though, peradventure, 


I stand accountant for as great a sin,) 2 
But partly led to diet my revenge, 
For that I do suspect the lusty Moor 
Hath leap’t into my seat: the thought whereof 
Doth, like s poisonous mineral, gnaw my inwards; 
And nothing can nor shall content my soul, 7 
Till I am even with him, wife for wife ; j 
Or, failing so, yet that I put the Moor 
At least into a jealousy 60 stror o 
at judgment cannot cure. thing to do,— 

If this poor trash of Venice, whom I trash 
For his quick hunting, stand the putting on, 

I have our Michael Cassio on the hip; 
Abuse him to the Moor in the rank garb,— 
For I fear Cassio with my night-cap too ; 
Make the Moor thank me, love me, and reward me, 


Cassio is intrusted by Othello with the command of the 
guard on the evening of a day set apart for festivity and re- 
joicing, on account of the news of the destruction of the 
Turkish fleet, and the celebration of Othello’s nuptials. 
Iago's next plan is to embroil Cassio with Othello, by mak- 
ing the former drunk while on duty, and thus to bring down 
upon him the displeasure of his superior. And at the same 

Vol. I.—No. III. 2 K 
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tithe to stir up the intipient quarrel between Cassio and: 
Roderigo, by encouraging the latter to attack the farmer’ 
when in a state of intoxication, and thereby an easy prey. 
The plan succeeds. Cassio, plied hard by Iago, gets drunk. 
Montano, Othello’s predecessor in the government of Cy- 
prus, is a witness to his exceptionable conduct, and his re- 
putation is proportionably injured in his estimation. Ro- 
derigo meanwhile makes his appearance, goes after Cassio, 
and they reappear fighting. The quarrel is witnessed by 
Montano, who is himself attacked and wounded by Cassio; 
and the uproar to which it gives rise is heard by Othello, 
who enters to inquire into its cause. Iago, alone, is cool 
and collected, and appears the only one who has taken no 
part in the fray. He avails himself to the utmost of the ad- 
vantage he has gained, and magnifies and exaggerates, in the 
most artful manner, the misconduct of Cassio to Othello. 
In his subsequent conversation with Cassio, he assumes the 
mask of friendship, and, with deep sagacity, urges Cassio to 
make his court to Desdemona, and engage her to plead for 
him with Othello. On this he makes the following solilo- 
quy :— 

7 Iago. And what's he then, that says,—-I play the villain ? 

When this advice is free, I I give, and honest, 


Probal to thinking, and ( eed) the course | 
To win the Moot again? * “ft * 
+ è 8 *# - © > e è 

How am I then a villain, 


To counsel Cassio to this parallel course, - 

Directly to his >—Divinity of hell ! 

When devils will the blackest sins put on, 

They do suggest at first with heavenly shows, 

Tao now: For, while this honest fool 

Plies Desdemona to repair his fortunes, 
And she for him pleads strongly to the Moor, 

III pour this pestilence into his ear,— 

That she repeals him for her body's lust; 

And, by how much she strives to do him good, 

‘She shall undo her credit with the Moor. 

So will I turn her virtue into pitch ; 

And out of her own goodness make the net 

That shall enmesh them all. 


We think it almost unnecessary again to repeat the infer- 
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ence stated in the sketch, that he would be proud and re- 
* vengeful, and would never forgive or forget an injury.” 

Roderigo meanwhile becomes impatient on finding that. 
his money is almost spent ;” that he has farther been 
“ exceedingly well cudgelled ;” and so with no money at 
“all, and a little more wit,” he proposes ‘‘ to return to 
Venice. But he has to enounter an intellect far superior 
to his own, and he is again the dupe of Iago. 

Iago's schemes of villany are prosecuted through the 
third and fourth acts, in which, step by step, by hints and 
innuendoes, and by distorting and magnifying trifles, in them- 
selves “ light as air,“ he gradually infuses the poison of 
jealousy into Othello’s mind, and paves the way for the ca- 
tastrophe of the play. The adaptation of means to an 
end, though that end is a most infernal one, are truly ad- 
mirable; and throughout the greatest intellectual powers, 
with the deepest insight into human nature, are manifested. 

Roderigo’s impatience is now at its height, and he more 
than suspects that Iago has been playing foul with him. . 
Rod. I do not find, that thou deal'st justly with me, 
S „ @ » ⏑ è e @ @ © @ &@ @ © 
Tago. Will you hear me, Roderigo? 


Rod. Faith, I have heard too much; for your words, and per- 
JSormances, are no kin together. 


But he is doomed again to fall before the artifices of Iago, 
who not only contrives to allay his suspicions, but to concert 
with and engage him in a plan for attacking and killing 
Cassio, in which Iago falsely promises him his assistance. 
A Phrenologist would infer, that the size of Roderigo’s head 
must have been much inferior to that of Iago's. 

It was stated in the sketch, that he would take especial 
care not to run unnecessarily into danger, that his victim 
would be transfixed with multiplied wounds, and would ex- 
pire without exciting one emotion of pity. Those features 
of character are illustrated in the following scene, and we 
trust that our readers will excuse the length of our quota- 
tion, as the whole of it is necessary for the comparison which 
we wish to institute. 
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Act V. - So. I. Ester Laco and Roprrigo. 


Tago. Here, stand behind this bulk; straight will he come: 
Wear thy good rapier bare, and put it home ; , 
Quick, quick ; fear nothing ; Til be at thy elbow: 

It makes us, or it mars us ; think on that, 
And fix most firm thy resolution. 

Nod. Be near at hand; I may mi int 

Iago. Here, at thy hand ; be bold, and take thy sword. 

; [RETIRES TO A LITTLE DISTANCE. 
Rod. I have no great devotion to the deed ; 
And yet he has given me satisfying reasons: 
‘Tis but a man gone :—forth, my sword; he dies. 
[Goes to his stand. 
; Tago. I have rubb’d this young quat almost to the sense, 
And he grows angry. Now, whether he kill Cassio, 
Or Cassio him, or each do killthe other, 
EVERY WAY MAKES MY GAIN: Live Roderigo, 
He calls me to a restitution large 
0 gold, and jewels, that I Bob d from kim, 
gifts to emona ; 

It must not be: if Cassio do remain, 
He hath a daily beauty in his life, 
That makes me ugly; and, besides, the Moor 
May unfold me to Rim; there stand I in much peril : 

| It was inferred that his anticipations of the future would 

be full of apprehension. ] 
No, he must die: But so, I hear him coming. 
Enter Cassio. 


Rod. I know his gs ‘tis he :—Villain, thou diest. 
Rushes from his post, and makes a pase at Cassio. 
Cas. That thrust had been mine enemy indeed 
But that my coat is better than thou think’st ; 
I will make proof of thine. 


Rod. O, I am slain! ; 
(Iago nvenzs From HIS POST, CUTS Cassio BEHIND 
IN THE LEG, AND EXIT! 
Cas. I am maim'd for ever Help, ho! murder! murder! 


(Draws, and wounds Roderigo- 


Othello enters at a distance, and while Cassio is crying for 
assistance, the former recognizes the voice of the latter, and 
imagining that Iago had inflicted the wound under a sense 
of his injured commander's wrongs, exclaims,—— 


Oth. Tis he ;—O brave Iago, honest, and just, 
Thou hast such noble sense of thy friend's wrong! 
Thou teachest ee Stel dear lies dead, 
And your fate hies apace :—Strumpet, I come: 


> 
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Forth of my heart those charms, thine eyes are blotted ; 
Thy bed, lust-stain’d, shali with lust’s blood be spotted. 
[Exit Othello. 
Othello then retires, and Lodovico and Gratiano enter at 
a distance. They too hear the eries of Cassio and Roderigo, 
while Iago enters with a light. 
Lad. Hark 
Gra Here's one come in his shirt, with and weapons. 
- Iago. Who's there? whose noise is this, cries on murder ? 
[Iago's appearance in his shirt, and his first address, af- 
ford a remarkable proof of his Cautiousness and Secre- 
tiveness.) 
fo Cobre 
I ou not a 
C. Here, here ; for heaven's s sake, help me. 
Iago. What's the matter ? 
Gra. This is Othello’s ancient, as I take it. 
Lod. The same, indeed ; a very valiant feon, 
Iago. What are you here that cry 80 grievous} 
Cas. Iago? O, I am spoil'd, andone by villzins Give me 
some help. 
» dago. | me, lieutenant lerhat villains have done this? 
Cas. I think that one of them is hereabout, 
And cannot make away. 
Tago. O treacherous 
What are you there? come in, and give some help. 
[To Lodovico Pand Gartiano. 
Rod. O, help me here ! . 


Cas. That’s one of them. 
Tago. O monpsrovs savas! O viram! 
LLoo stazs Ropzaigo. 
Rod. Salmen! O ima dog! O! OL O! 
men F the dark l--Where be these bloody thieves? 
Hen Alen ie this town Eo] murder murder ! 
What may you be} are you of good, or evil? 
Lod. As you shall prove us, praise us. 
Jago. Signior Lodovico? 
Tage Terz Here's Cassio h 
a, ou m : Here's io hurt 
B go. 1 cry y ercy À 


"Gra, Cassio? 
Iago. How is it, brother? 
Cas. My leg is cut in two. 
ago. Marry, heaven forbid !— 
Light, gentlemen ; I'll bind it with my shirt. 
Bianco, Cassio’s mistress, then enters, and with unparal- 


leled effrontery, Iago charges her as “ a party in this in- 
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jury,“ and looking about, he pretends to discover the dead 
body of Roderigo. 
Know we this face or no? 

Alas! my friend, and my dear countrymen, 
Roderigo? no: — Les, sure; O heavens! Roderigo. 

Towards the conclusion of the sketch, it is observed, 
“ But let him im be on on his his guard, , these may not always be sufficient 
to restrain him 

In the last scene — the whole of Iago’s schemes 
of villany are detected, and chiefly by his wife; and his 
utter Selfishness and Destructiveness are dreadfully mani- 
fested, by stabbing her to death. After this, he attempts to 
escape, but is soon overtaken and brought back a prisoner. 
The poet discovers the greatest knowledge of human nature, 
in representing Iago as henceforth doggedly silent. To a 
question from Othello, he replies: 


Demand me nothing: What you know, you know; 3 
From this time fo: „1 never will speak a word. 
This is just the conduct which we should expect from one 
in whom, with deficient moral #ntiments, Secretiveness, 
Firmness, and Cautiousness were predominating faculties. 
The play concludes with a spesch from Lodovico, with 
which we will conclude our quotations and the present ar- 
ticle: 
Lod. O Spartan do 
More fell than anguish, hunger, or the sea! 
Look on the tra ic loading of this bed ; (To Lago. 
This is th : the object poisons sight; — 
‘Let it be id.--Gratiano, keep the house, 
And seize-upon the fortunes of the Moor, 
For they succeed to you.—To you, lord governor, 
s the censure E this hellish villain; 
The time, the place, the torture, O enforce it! 
Myself will straight aboard; and, to the state, 
This heavy act with heavy heart relate.: L Ereunl. 


* 
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ARTICLE IV. 
LETTER FROM AN OBSERVER OF NATURE. 


Sin,—Living in an obscure cornet of Fifeshire, with little 
opportunity of knowing what is going on in the literary 
world, a friend handed in, for an evening’s amusement, 
a number of your Phrenological Journal. My name can 
add no weight to my observations, of course can be of very 
little consequence in this instance, but may be given in æ 
future communication, if such observations are considered’ 
illustrative of truth. 

In April 1819, I had occasion to be in the Upper Ward 
of Lanarkshire, and having an hour to spare before dinner, 
I took a glance over my memorandums, and found that an 
early and very intimate friend of my father's lived near the vil- 
lage of , and ascertaining the distance, I resolved to walk. 
that longth after dinner to call on him. On going into the 
cischan I asked the first intelligent face I met, where Mr 
— lived. As there was more than ordinary shrewdness in 
the lineaments of my informant’s physiognomy, I begged 
him to accompany me to the best public-house in the place, 
until I found a boy to go for Mr ——. He shewed me 
to the public-house, and then, as I supposed, from the time 
he was abeent, had gone for the gentleman himself, which 
was so far fortunate, as this brought me in contact with the 
landlord, who, after poking the fire, and making the usual 
routine of remarks on the weather, was desired to bring a 
little of his best ——, when I asked him to sit down and 
give astranger his news. He had a peculiar expression of coun- 
tenance, and, on uncovering, showed a head perfectly bald 
and of uncommon formation. I begged he would change 
seats with me, on pretence of the light being offensive to 
my eyes, which threw the glare with fine effect over the 
surface of his bald pate. I drew his attention, first to the 
antique frame of a mirror, placed immediately over the fire~ 
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place, and had every minutiz of its history detailed; then 
to the departure of the Prodigal Son, on the one side, and 
next to the Fatted Calf on the other, till I had seen the 
head in all its bearings. To feel was unnecessary. -Having 
made up my mind regarding his most prominent propen- 
sities, I waited the arrival of my expected friend. 

When he and the individual first mentioned came in, 
I told them whose son I was. Having never scen either of 
the parties before, both claimed school acquaintance of 
my father, and as there appeared a shade of familiarity be- 
tween my new friends, I begged them to sit down. The 
landlord withdrew, when my premier acquaintance of the 
face sagess made an apology for leaving me so long; but 
remarked, the landlord's stories would find me amusement. 
I told them I had been very. much entertained and amused 
with the landlord, who I conceived to be a man of very 
peculiar habits and disposition. I then described his gene- 
ral and strongest propensities; his deficiency in the finer 
feelings ; his extreme selfishness; his passionate irritability 
and savage ferocity of countenance when in anger; and- 
even when his immediate profit induced him to act the part 
of benevolence, his demeanour was so awkwardly constrained 
and reluctant, as to satisfy me that benevolent actions were 
not the natural feelings of his mind. 

Mr — expressed his astonishment at my intimate ac- 
quaintance with the Jandlord, and wondered I had never 
called on him before, and made his house my home, as 
I must have been often in the neighbourhood, and in com- 
pany with the landlord to know them so well. I assured 
them I had never seen him before to my knowledge, that I 
never was in the place but once, and that only passing 
rapidly through it. It is impossible to describe their aston- 
ishment: their looks at one another would have befitted the 
pencil of Hogarth or Tim Bobbin. At last one remarked, 
that “ might be very thankful I had not lived in the days 
of Beatty Laing, or I might have adorned a Pile or fat tar 
barrel.“ . 
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To satisfy them of my having never seen the landlord, 
I begged them to call him. Mr —— did so, and asked 
him why he did not inform them that this was a most inti- 
mate acquaintance of. his ow un. An acquaintance of 
mine!” he exclaimed in suspicion; “ it's impossible. I 
never saw the gentleman before in my life—not I.” 
Ax OBSERVER or Nature. 


— — — 
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REPORT ON THE CAST OF JOHN PALLET, 
EXECUTED AT COLCHESTER FOR THE MURDER OF MR JAMES MUMFORD. 


READ AT THE PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY, APRIL 1824. 


Tue cast which is now before the Society was presented by 
Dr Elliotson of London. It is that of John Pallet, who 
was executed in December last for the murder of Mr James 
Mumford. Pallet had formerly been employed as a labourer 
on the farm of Mr Mumford's father; but, in the course of 
last autumn, was discharged for misconduct, and shortly after- 
wards had his pigs seized in payment of a fine which he had 
incurred for riot and drunkenness; and, as he conceived 
these misfortunes to have been brought upon him solely in 
consequence of the interference of Mr J. Mumford, he ever 
after bore him a grudge, and swore that he would have his 
revenge. About three weeks before the murder he was 
even heard to say, that he would not mind hacking his 
& whistle for him, and that he would be damned but he 
‘© would smash him.” For some time no opportunity pre- 
sented itself for carrying his threats into execution; but on 
8th December, 1823, between seven and eight o’clock in the 
evening, one of the Walden coaches from London, in which 
Mumford was an outside passenger, unfortunately drove up 
to the Coach and Horses tavern in Quendon, where Pallet 
had spent the afternoon in drinking, in company with one 
Kidman, a huckster, and at the door of which he was at 
that moment standing, when his attention was attracted by 
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the arrival of the coach. The night was too dark for him 
to be able to distinguish the features of any of the passen. 
gers, but he very soon discovered Mumford to be one of 
them by hearing him give directions about his luggage, as 
he was to leave the coach at a cross-road a little farther on, 
in order to walk home; and also by hearing some one re. 
mark, that it was a dark night for Mr Mumford to walk 
„ to Widdington ;” and in consequence his resolution was 
soon taken. 

The propensities of Self-esteem, Combativeness, and De- 
structiveness, which lead to the feeling of revenge, natur- 
ally powerful in Pallet's mind, were now glowing under 
the additional excitement of half intoxication, and when 
he recollected that his victim had to walk through a long, 
lonely, and sequestered Jane, where no one could obse e 
or interrupt him, he could not resist the opportunity 
which he had so often longed for of taking imme- 
diate vengeance upon him for all his wrongs. He, therefore, 
set out along with Kidman at a quick pace, in order to 
reach the lane before the coach should come up, and they 
were scarcely arrived at the spot when they perceived Mum- 
ford alight. Pallet and Kidman now separated, and the 
latter, ignorant of Pallet’s intention, proceeded on his way, 
after having got back a knife which Pallet had borrowed 
from him to cut the stick with which he committed the mur- 
der. Pallet followed, and by striking across a field soon 
came up with Mumford, and at a convenient place attacked 
him, and struck him repeatedly on the head till he fell. 
He then rifled his pockets of their contents, and finding 
him not yet dead, he attempted to cut his throat with a 
knife taken from his pocket. The night being very dark, 
and Mumford very near-sighted, he did not discover Pallet 
till he received the blow; and even had he known his in- 
tention, his weakness and diminutive size were such as to 
have given him no chance in coping with the strong coarse 
built frame of his murderer. l 

Such is an outline of the horrid deed for whieh Pallet suf- 
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fered; and if ever a murder was committed under the most 
brutal and ferocious impulses of our nature, unrestrained by 
intellect or moral sentiments, it was unquestionably this one; 
and consequently if there is truth in our science, it is in such 
a case as that of Pallet’s that the Phrenologist may safely 
and confidently predicate a development of the most unfa- 
vourable kind. Accordingly, a monfent’s inspection of the 
cast now before us will satisfy even the most incredulous as 
to the striking resemblance which it bears to the worst speci- 
mens of that class of criminals to which he belongs.* In 
him, as in the other murderers, the quantity of brain 
posterior to the meatus audétorius is more than equal to 
that lying before, showing a very decided preponderance of 
the animal propensities. The coronal surface rises a little 
in the middle, but it wants the broad expansion which indi- 


© The measurement and development of the cast of the head of Pallet is as 
follows: 


From occipital spine to lower Individuality, . — 71 inches. 

. . e. Concentrativeness to Comparison, - -. 64 

e Meatus auditorius to Philoprogenitiveness, - - 5 
ee ee. Individuality, - - 5 41 

* ĩ·ͤ·öee eee Firmness, — — — 51 

———92—d —L(—2— —ͤeb neces + Benevolence, - - - 61 

eee Destructiveness to Destructiveness, - - — 6dr 

ense. Secretiveness to Secretiveness, - — . — 67⁰ 

eee Cautiousness to Cautiousness, - - - 54 

esse. ideality to Ideality, — - — 41 

esre. Constructivencss to Constructiveness, - — — 54 
1. Amativeness, rather large. 17. Conscientiousness, moderate, or 


rather small. 
18. Firmness, full, or rather large. 
19. Individuality, lower, upper, full. 
20. Form, rather large. 
21. Size, full. 
23. Colouring, full. 
24. Locality, moderate. 
25. Order, racher full. 
26. Tine, moderate. 


2. Philoprogenitiveness, large. 
3. Concentrativeness, full, 

4. Adhesiveness, large. 

5. Combativeness, large. 

6. Destructiveness, large. 

7. Constructiveness, large. 

8. Acquisitiveness, large. 

9. Secretiveness, large. 
10. Self-esteem, large. 


11. Love of Approbation, rather large. 

12. Cautiousness, rather full, or mo- 
derate. 

13. Benevolence, moderate, or rather 
fall. 


14. Veneration, rather large. 
15. Hope, full. 
16. Ideality, small. 


27. Number, full. 

28. Tune, moderate. 

20. Language, very small, 
30. Comparison, small. 
31, Causality, 

32. Wit. } very small, 
33. Imitation, full. 

34. Wonder, full. 
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cates a full development of the organs of the moral senti- 
ments, and in the frontal region a great and lamentable 
deficiency exists. To estimate this properly it is of import- 
ance to remark the breadth and filling up of the occipital 
region, compared to the sloping and narrowness of the fore- 
head ; since it is no uncommon thing to meet in society 
with very worthy and excellent men, in whom the mea. 
surement behind equals that before the ear, but with 
this great difference, that, besides the much superior moral 
development which they possess, we shall generally find the 
breadth of the posterior region to be a great deal less, and 
that of the frontal region a great deal more in such indivi- 
duals, than in criminals. 
In Pallet the breadth and general size of the posterior far 

exceeds that of the interior part of the head. The forehead is 
indeed broad at the base ; but it is narrow, low, and retreating 
above; thus presenting rather a full development of the 
knowing organs, but a miserable endowment of those of 
Ideality, Language, Comparison, Causality, and Wit. No 
endowment even of moral sentiments can effectually. com- 
pensate such a deficiency in directing the conduct, where the 
propensities are also strong. It is the reflecting faculties 
alone which set before us the nature and consequences of an 
action, and which lead us to anticipate whether the different 
sentiments will approve or disapprove of our intended acts 
before performing them. Where the intellect is weak, the 
faculties most excited for the moment command our conduct, 
and it is only after the deed is done that the sentiments feel 
pleased or dissatisfied ; for a weak intellect is unable to re- 
present to the mind an hypothetical case so strongly as to 
excite the different sentiments, to form a judgment of 
its propriety. The intellectual faculties thus enter largely 
into the production of a rational will. Without them we 
act upon the first impulse which rises in the mind, and the 
next moment under a different impulse we act in opposition 
to what we did before; but this will be best understood by 
stating an hypothetical case. 

7 
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Thus, if a person is injured or insulted, the propen- 
sities of Self-esteem and Love of Approbation, being 
disagreeably affected, become active, and excite Comba- 
tiveness and Destructiveness, which prompt to instant 
retaliation and infliction of pain upon the aggressor. But 
the intellect, also, when it is possessed, comes into play, and 
takes the circumstances and motives into consideration ; and 
if it finds the provocation to have been unintentional, it 
excites Conscientiousness and Benevolence and the other 
higher powers to direct or restrain? the blind impulse of the 
propensities. If, however, the intellect perceives the in- 
jury to have been a deliberate act, it excites Conscien- 
tiousness and Benevolence to go so far along with the 
Combativeness and Destructiveness, in the infliction of 
punishment, as shall prevent a repetition of the aggres- 
sion. But supposing the intellect, which ought to judge 
of the motives, to be very weak, and the sentiments which 
approve or disapprove to be also weak, while the pro- 
pensities remain very strong; then, instead of the actions 
being the deliberate result of the activity of all the three 
orders of faculties, it is clear that they will be the result of 
the activity of the propensities alone; or, in other words, 
that, when the injury is received, the impulse to retaliate 
will be yielded to without hesitation or demur, and thus the 
general conduct of the individual will be characterized by 
the purest manifestations of the lower propensities. This 
unfortunate effect is aggravated by the very constitution of 
the propensities themselves. All of them, in the daily oc- 
currences of life, easily meet with and recognize the objects 
which call them into activity, while the moral sentiments re- 
quire a much greater degree of intellect to operate with 
effect, and to enable them to see their true objects. Thus a 
stupid man’s Combativeness is much more easily roused by 
the appearance of opposition than a stupid man’s Conscien- 
tiousness by the simple statement of a wrong ; and hence the 
propensities, like all other parts in constant use, acquire a 
facility or proneness to enter into action on every occasion, 
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till at last the actions proceed as entirely fram them as if 
neither intellect nor sentiments existed. Now Pallet's 

cast is one of those.which exhibit this great and unfavour- 
able deficiency in the organs of intellect and moral senti. 
ments, joined to a great endowment of all the animal pro- 
pensities. Hence we may expect to find him yielding to his 
strongest feelings without either consistency or restraint, and 
his general conduct to be characterized by every species of 
brutality, violence, and passion. Accordingly we are told 
‘ that his profligate conduct had long been a subject of ani- 
“ madversion in the neighbourhood in which he lived,” and 
that his aged mother “ often expressed the greatest anxiety 
“ as to his fate, and that she tried, but tried in vain, to 
“ check him in his career of guilt.” The prisoner himself 
seemed quite aware of the strength of his passions, and of 
the difficulty of restraining them within bounds, and feeling- 
ly lamented his own fate in being born to be hanged. 

. The crime for which he suffered, like that of Thurtel, 
was clearly committed under the impulse of revenge, which, 
as already stated, arises from large Self-esteem, Combative- 
ness, and Destructiveness, uncontrolled by Conscientiousness 
or Benevolence, prompting to the destruction or annoyance 
of the offending object. All these propensities are strongly 
developed in Pallet, and his low state of intellect, obscured 
as it was by these violent passions, altogether prevented him 
from perceiving either the propriety of Mumford’s behaviour, 
or the folly of yielding to the brutal purpose which agitated 
his breast. 

It has been frequently and justly remarked, that where 
Self-esteem is largely possessed the individual prides himself 
on those qualities in which he supposes himself to exeel, and 
this was obviously the case with Pallet. His Self-esteem 
was large, and it seemed to him the very essence of degra- 
dation that he should be thwarted in his favourite actions by 
a man for whose diminutive size, and peaceful habits, he 

-had often felt and expressed the most sovereign contempt. 
He esteemed a man in proportion to his muscular strength 
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and combative-propensities ;-and to be thwarted even by his 
equal would have been galling to his Self-esteem; but to 
find himself set at nought, and, as he conceived, wantonly 
trampled upon, by one so immeasurably his inferior, and ~ 
more especially to find that person completely in his power, 
was too much for such a combination to withstand, heated 
as it was by his afternoon’s dissipation. He therefore pro- 
ceeded to execute his purpose; and, having come up behind 
Mumford unperceived, he was about to strike the fatal 
“ blow, but his heart failed, and he desisted. Mr Mumford 
„heard some person near him, but from the defect in his vision, 
* and the darkness of the night, he could not see who it was ; 
ec he, however, asked, in a tone of alarm. Who's there?’ The 
cc prisoner made no answer, but stood still, and withheld his 
“ breath ; Mr Mumford then again went on ; and the prisoner, 
“ by a short cut through a field, got before him, and stood by a 
ec gate, ready once more to strike; his heart again misgave him, 
% and he again desisted ; Mr Mumford went on to the spot in 
“ which his body was first seen by Mr Smith, and thither the 
1c prisoner followed him, and made finally a desperate blow at 
ce Bis head with the bludgeon, which knocked off his hat; with 
* a second blow he felled him to the ground, and then, by re- 
* peated strokes, literally smashed his skull to atoms.“ Pallet, 
however, declared that he did not mean to murder him, but 
only to beat him with such severity as he should not soon 
forget. Nor is this statement altogether inconsistent with 
his organization; for when we see in ordinary individuals, 
with good and even powerful intellects, how completely 
reason often yields to passion in directing the con- 
duct, we cannot wonder that Pallet’s enormous Comba- 
tiveness, Destructiveness, and Self-esteem, once called into 
activity to chastise his foe, should so far master the feeble 
glimmerings of his benighted intellect as to render him for 
the time insensible to the extent of the crime which he was 
committing. !Accordingly, on retiring into an adjoining field, 
and reflecting on what had passed, he put his hands upon 
his face, and exclaimed, “‘Good God! what have I been 
doing.“ He seems even to have been struck with a degree 
of remorse and compassion for his fallen victim; for, after 
« havi lished his dreadful „ he retired a short 
“ distance mee from the scene of slaug! ten, and resolved to run 
% away ; but, overpowered by the consciousness of his villany, 
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s he became as it were rivetted to the spot, and had not the 
« power to move one foot before the other, his eyes being still. 
tt directed towards the body of his victim. In this state, in a 
“ retired part of the road, he remained until Mr Smith came up; 
“ he saw him approach the body and ride away; but still he 
“ did not move. Once more he essayed to escape, and to quit 
“ the dreadful spectacle, but he could not resist the impulse to 
“ again approach the body; and, without exactly determining 
“on what he should do, kneeling down upon one knee, he 
placed it upon the other, and rested his chin upon his left 
* shoulder, when the blood poured down his neck, and dyed the 
* collar of his shirt.” a ` 

After some pause, he took up the body on his back, and 
proceeded to Widdington, with the idea that he should be 
able to convince the family that he had found it on the 
road, and thus throw all suspicion off himself. This notion 
was clearly dictated by large Secretiveness, aided by his 
moderate but excited Cautiousness, the one prompting to 
concealment, the other to apprehension for his own safety ; 
but again the deficiency of intellect betrays his scheme. As 
he proceeded with his burden, he soon met with four men, who 
had been sent out by Mr Smith, whose horse had started at the 
sight of the body, while Pallet was lying in the field. One 
of the four men gave the following account of the meeting. 
And I heard some person say, Hoy / the person was in the 
cc road, and within three or four rods of us; I knew the voice 
to be John Pallet's; besides Hoy,’ he said here is Jem 
“ Mumford ; he added, I picked him up in the road; the 
ce body was across Pallet's back. I put the lantern close to the 
ec deceased’s face, and said, ‘I am sure it is not James Mum- 
ford; my brother also said the same; I had known the de- 
“ ceased for many years; I took the body off Pallet's back and 
“set it on my son's knee, until the cart came up; Pallet 
“ remained, and assisted in putting the body into the cart; 
„ Pallet walked voluntarily tow: this house, and insisted 
“ that the body was that of Mr Mumford, but I thought not; 
„hen he was brought to this house and put into a chair, I 
e examined his cheek for a mole, which I found, and then be- 
“lieved it was Mr Mumford ; his shirt was marked J. M.“ 
„which confirmed it; his head was knocked to pieces, a large 
* pieco being cut out from the head; Pallet then sat down, 
“ and commenced drinking in the tap-room!” Now, consider- 
ing the darkness of the night, and that the head was so 
mangled as not to be recognizable even with a lantern, and 
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more especially after hearing this witness, who knew Mum- 
ford well, repeatedly declare the body not to be his, if Pal- 
let had had a particle of reflection, he must instantly have 
perceived that no one but the murderer himself could posi- 
tively assert the contrary; and that by persisting in his as- 
sertion, he irresigtibly pointed to himself as the guilty man. 
So far from being aware of their giving any just grounds for 
suspicion, Pallet, under the influence of Secretiveness, which 
assured him, that because he wished to be hidden, he therefore 
must be hidden, or like a child, who, when it shuts its eyes 
and sees nobody, imagines that it also in its turn becomes 
invisible to others, went to the tap-room, and renewed his 
drinking, as if nothing had happened. 

The obvious inference that Pallet must have been con- 
cerned in the murder did not escape those about him. 
For when Mr Campbell, the minister of .Widdington, 
arrived, and heard the manner in which the deceased was 
found, he ordered Pallet to be.taken into custody; and 
the scene which took place upon his apprehension shews 
still more the debased nature of the man. Pallet said 
at first, that he was willing to go with the ‘constable, but, 
when removed to another room, he insisted on having 
something to eat and drink. Upon being denied this, he 
swore with many oaths that he would have something, and 
jumping up, knocked over the table, and broke the plates, 
glasses, and decanters upon it, but after much resistance was 
secured. Here, his whole lower propensities seem to have been 
extremely excited, and to have acted without any restraint 
either from the intellectual faculties or moral sentiments. The 
violent resistance and breaking of the table and glasses were 
& pure manifestation of Destructiveness and Combativeness, 
aided by Self-esteem and Firmness, as was the murder itself; 
and his call for food and drink in such circumstances, is a cu- 
rious confirmation of an idea, which there is some ground for 
entertaining, of hunger and thirst being connected with some 
part at the base of the brain, which in Pallet is obviously of 
great size and breadth. ; 
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Next morning, upon the constable taking off Pallet’s shoes 
to compare them with the foot-marks in the field, limited as 
his intellect was, he could not but see the certainty of detec- 
tion which such a trial would produce; and accordingly he 
exclaimed, “ Then I am sure to be done; it is a hard thing 
“ to be born to be hung, I shall be sure to be hung. If I 
could get off with transportation I should not care.” This 
he was constantly repeating on his way to the workhouse, 
crying bitterly all the while; and his small Causality could 
not enable him to perceive that he was thus putting the 
guilt upon himself; and it was only when he was asked shy 
he was sure of being hung that he remained silent. The 
force of evidence came upon him so irresistibly, where, from 
his. large Secretiveness, he expected none, that he at last 
said,“ There is no use in denying it, I did murder Mr 
‘* Mumford ;” and in this statement he persisted for some 
time. 

And it is curious to remark, that although his object was 
revenge and not plunder, he, apparently without being 
aware of what he was doing, ransacked Mumford’s pockets, 
and emptied them of their contents; and carried about with 
him Mumford’s knife, which, if he had exercised any Cau- 
sality at all, he might easily have known would of itself 
lead to suspicion. 

His Benevolence is but moderately developed, and he ex- 
pressed no regret for having committed the crime; and with 
that true Selfishness which large Acquisitiveness and Self- 
esteem, with little Benevolence, aggravated by want of in- 
tellect, uniformly give, he was entirely occupied about him- 
self, and sometimes gave way to tears and exclamations 
about his own hard fate, manifesting in other respects as 
much apathy as Firmness. Abundant evidence is also af- 
forded of his intellectual deficiencies; for it is mentioned, 
é that his ignorance exceeded belief; that he never was 
able to learn to read, or even to repeat a single sentence of 
the Lord’s prayer, although he frequented the parish 
church. In accordance with this, the organ of Language, as 
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already mentioned, is exceedingly small, and, combined with 
the deficiency of the organs of Causality and Comparison, 
satisfactorily accounts for his little progress in reading and 
education. From this deficiency also arose the difficulty or 
impossibility of directing his large Veneration to its highest 
object. He could not comprehend what he could not see or 
touch ; and thus, while he expressed no apprehension about 
the fate of his soul, he was extremely uneasy at the idea of 
his body being dissected. ‘This absence of apprehension seems 
to me to have arisen as much frym an inability to compre- 
hend any abstract idea as from any other cause. Dissec- 
tion was a thing easily admissible to his mind through the 
medium of his eyes; but future existence and future re- 
morse could find no tangible form. Even on the morning 
of execution, he was awaked at half. past six, but immediately 
fell asleep again, and seemed totally unable to go a step 
beyond what was before his eyes. 

There are other points of Pallets character about 
which it would have been desirable to have had infor. 
mation; but I have made use of all that could be ob. 
tained from the newspapers of the day. His Adhesive. 
ness and Philoprogenitiveness are large; but their mani- 
festations are not mentioned. It is said, however, that 
his brother and five young men, all relations of his own, 
appeared early in the morning at the place of execution, and 
wept most bitterly, uttering convulsive sobs, and in an 
agony of distress. As it rarely happens that great attachment 
is felt without being repaid, we may perhaps be allowed to 
infer, that even Pallet, violent, brutal, and selfish as he un- 
questionably was, was not altogether destitute of some of 
the more social affections. His utter destitution of intellec- 
tual power unfortunately rendered him too much the slave 
of his propensities to admit of his exhibiting more frequently 
even the small portion of good feeling which he possessed. 
But so far as our information extends, the development and 
manifestations, as every Phrenologist would have expected, 
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harmonize in every point. The Society is now in possession 
of so many casts and reports on criminals, as to render it 
quite unnecessary to bring forward any more as proofs of 
the truth of Phrenology ; but every new case is interesting 
in another view, as it tends to throw additional light upon 
the causes that lead to the commission of crime, and points 
out the best means of arriving at its prevention and cure. 
Indeed, it is only the prospect of this ultimate good which 
can compensate for the painful feeling which the near con- 
templation of such cases raises in the mind. 


ARTICLE V. 
MASTER JAMES HUBARD. 


Tux subject of this notice is a native of Shropshire, aged 
14. He is now well known in Edinburgh for the talent 
which shall afterwards be described; but in January, 1824, 
and before coming here, he had exhibited publicly in Glas. 
gow, and had excited some controversy betwixt the Phreno- 
logists and Anti-phrenologists.of that city. Mr W. Bewick 
was in Glasgow at the same time, exhibiting his copy of Mr 
Haydon’s Lazarus, and some other historical pictures; and 
being aware that his friend Mr W. Ritchie (3, Hill Square, 
Edinburgh,) was a Phrenologist, he suggested a plan by 
which, on Master Hubard's going to Edinburgh, the points 
in dispute might be put to rest. Accordingly, in February, 
and before Master Hubard had exhibited in Edinburgh, 
or was at all known here, Mr James Edmonston of Princes? 
Street, at Mr Bewick’s request, waited on Mr Ritchie, to 
whom he was unknown, and, without any previous notice, 
introduced himself and the boy, by a letter from Mr Bewick, 
which simply mentioned, that a boy would be introduced to 
him, who was possessed of a peculiar talent, and who had 
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excited controversy in Glasgow, as to whether the develop- 
ment of his brain corresponded with the manifestations of 
his faculties. Mr Ritchie stated, that he had not cultivated 
the science so arduously as to be able to speak with perfect 
confidence respecting some of the minute organs; but that 
he would examine the boy’s head, and mention frankly what 
it indicated. Mr Ritchie then stated, without hesitation, 

what, according to the development, were the leading talents 
and propensities of the boy before him, observing that he 
was gifted especially with those organs which enable one to 
distinguish himself as an artist. When he had given this 
opinion, Mr Edmonston expressed a wish, on the part of his 
Glasgow friends, that the boy, while unknown, should also 
be seen by Mr G. Combe; and the whole party, without se- 
parating, proceeded forthwith to this gentleman’s house. 

There the party remained together in the room they were 

first shewn into, until Mr Combe was brought to them; 

and, without any other intimation than that there was a wish 

to test Phrenology by an examination by Phrenologists of the 

boy’s head, and an opinion as to his talents, Mr Combe pro- 

ceeded to ascertain the development and dictate an opinion. 

This was all done and certified in presence of Mr Edmon- 

ston, and before any of the party left the room. Mr Ritchie, 

in his examination, did not measure the head, nor note down 

the development of the several organs; but Mr Edmonston 
certified that the account of talents and character given by 

him virtually corresponded exactly with what was dictated 

separately by Mr Combe, and which was as follows: 


Occipital spine to lower Individuality, - 7% inches. 
From Concentrativeness to Comparison, - 7 
hollow of the ear to Occipital spine, - 3 

— do. do. to lower Individuality, 4$ 

— do. do. to Firmness, — - 5} 

—— Destructiveness to Destructiveness across, 

—— Secretiveness to Secretiveness, - 576 

—— Cautiousness to Cautiousness, - - 54 

—— Constructiveness to Constructiveness, — 4 

—— Ideality to Ideality, , - > 5 


—— Meatus auditorius to Benevolence, - 51 


MASTER JAMES HUBBARD. 


2. Ametivesiess, lange 19. Individoality,) asd) Large 
A. 45 20. Form, } y 
4. Adheai 8 21. Stre, very large 
8. Combatiy, 45 a N e 
7 veness, do. 24. Locality, rather large 
B. A Lctìvenese, rather large 26. Order, full 
0. Acquisitiveness, full 26. Time, rather full 
10. Seifen, very large 27. Number, do. do. 
11 8 rather large 28. Tune, do. do. 
12 Oof Approbation, large 29. Language, full 
13. temen, fall 80. Comparison, large 
i; Remevelenes, rather large 31. Cy, fall 
. eneration, do, do. 33. Wit, rather full 
à Hope, moderate 33. Imitatian, large, more on one 
i. Ideality, fall tide than the other 
18, „ 34. Wonder, full. 


“ The head is large, and the organs of the propensities are 
: considerably developed, which ‘silicate wer. The organs 
„the faculties which give the social sections are large, 80 
that while there will be the elements of a good hater or a for- 
“ midable enemy, there will be also the constituent feelings of a 
warm and excellent friend. The combination of Concentra- 
“ tiveness, Love of Approbation, Conscientiousness, and Intellect 
“ generally, will give a philosophic character to the mind, and 
“ nt the individual for comprehending and applying principle 
“in all his undertakings. The distinguishing characteristic, 
however, is his talent for art. The combination of Secretive- 
“ ness, cheers ae A ET with Individuality and 5 
“t parison, should give hi tact of combining expression 
“ er with great truth and accuracy in the details of his 
“ work. At his time of life it is probable that the taleut will 
have shewn iteelf in cutting or clipping figures of animals, 
“men, &e. Colouring is also fully develcned, and he might 
succeed aa a painter; but his power of colouring will not be 
equal to his power of drawing and giving expression.” 

Many of our readers have probably seen Master Hubard, 
as he has practised his art, in the way of public exhibition, 
in the principal cities of England and Scotland, and is now, 
we believe, in Dublin. He clips in paper profile likenesses 
of those who visit his gallery at the charges of one shilling 
each for half-lengths, and five shillings for whole-lengths ; 
and the walls of his exhibition-room are hung round with 
many beautiful specimens of his skill. The Western 
„ Luminary” gives the following account of him and of 


some of his productions: Little Hubard’s talents were 
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c parents to the vi urch, and was observed to be re- 
ce markably attentive during the service. 


« parents to Bike He had been wìth his 
were 
“ at such an early appearance of devotion, and, wishing to see it 


<, blank paper, and how much was that 
striking 


« until he arrived at that acmé of perfection in which we now 
“ behold him, m, snd, which z all endeavour to give a more 
“ vivid view of, by bing the various figures 
s in the Exhibition Room. 

“ The Duke of York.—-One of the best likenesses of this 
cc princely personage we have ever seen: he is beautifully 
te 


“ Going to the Races. A very long picture, with some hun- 
“ dreds of One or two of the Sketches conceived with 
great fidelity, and executed with great effect. A dandizette 
“ trying to save her bonnet, and a dandy thrown from his 
„ balance, very picturesque. A horse stopping to drink, and 
„being kindly inclined, giving his rider a drink too, sans cere- 
% monie, happil imagined. Bear-dancers, and monkey on 
cc broin’s A highly ludicrous. 

t: Children.—Both very beautiful. The child putting a flower 
« into a basket, simple and natural. The girl leading a fawn 
with a ribband, most playful. The fawn is full of fun, the 
“ child of innocence. 

« The Glasgow Catholic C his is the moet astonish. 
“ ing performance of the whole. Without the least shading, 
“‘ save the white upon the black, it presents the most beauti- 
‘s ful perspective, the most exquisite symmetry, and the most 
“ faithful outline of that fine specimen of modern architec- 
“ture we ever saw—we could gaze an hour, and yet not be 


To convey an idea of Master Hubard's rapidity and dex- 
terity of workmanship, we select the following description 
from the letter of a correspondent: I went to Glasgow 
one day ignorant of this boy’s existence. It happened that I 
* had two or three hours to walt there for oo fe at r let who 
tc was to return with me to ——, and I was at a loss how 
c“ to occupy the time. Accident carried me to Master Huberd’s 
“ exhibition room, and, I assure you, that, in my life, I never 
“ was so much surprised and pleased with any exhibition ; 
“ never at least with one of that sort. The boy's talent is, in 
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er my humble opinion, truly astonishing. To view it to ad- 
vantage you should, as I did, see him (to use a happy enough 
% expression of a newspaper writer) despatch 300 victims at an 
ce average of 20 seconds each. It was a Saturday, and sajd to 
“ be his last day. Men, women, and children of all sorts and 
“ sizes passed in review before the little conjurer, and were 
“ committed to paper, with this extraordinary celerity. I took 
“ my turn, and was scarcely seated on the stool when 1 was to 
“ be displaced by another. Hubard asked me, do you choose 
to have iwo or one, sir? (he cuts the paper double), those who 
4c took the two copies, paying an additional sixpence. Now, as 
“ to the accuracy of these outlines, I watched him attentively 
“ for at least an hour, comparing a multitude of his copies wi 
“ the originals, and it struck me that many of them were very 
‘© faithful and spirited likenesses. With others (my own among 
the number) was not so well satisfied, but I ascribed their 
“ defects to no deficiency of talent in the artist, but to the ridi- 
ce culous rapidity with which he worked. I resolved, there- 
“ fore, to try him again in my own person, at a full-length, 
“ (the others were busts,) if he would agree to do it. ost 
** willingly, sir, when the crowd is gone, was his answer. 
When the crowd did go, it was threatening to dark, and 
% no time was to be lost for my execution. Is on the floor 
“ in a fixed and condemned attitude. The day being cold, I 
c happened to wear a dress lined and edged with fur, cut in 
„ the German or Polish fashion. Such a coat, in short, as 
“ I should prefer for a portrait, though certainly I had not put 
* it on for Master Hubard, but being on, I considered that the 
“ unusual shape, the folds, the collar, and edging of fur, pre- 
“ sented a very fair trial of his skill. Before letting him begin 
J took out of my pocket the busts he had done of me an hour 
“ before, and said, Be so good, Master Hubard, as to look at 
“ these, and see if you are yourself perfectly satisfied with the 
* likeness so far as it goes. He looked at them for a moment, 
“ and replied, ‘ No, sir, I am not ; I will make the next much 
„better. I have made the upper-lip too prominent, &c. &c.’ 
Well, in five minutes e: , my execution was over; the 
“ sentence of pillory and dissection with scissors being com- 
« pleted. 

‘ The opinion of every one to whom I shewed it was, that 
“ a more spirited and faithful outline in profile could not poesi- 
“ bly be made. One n at — said he has caught your 
“ very air. He had altered the position, and the way in which 
“ I held my hat at the moment, which shewed great readiness, 
“ as he did not desire me to ehange my position.” 


We have heard it observed, that the present exceeded in 
extravagance all the cases of the Phrenologists; for that 
here they had found an organ for paper-clipping! This 
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remark is so truly puerile, that we should not have noticed 
it, except to say that the talent is by no means rare, in an 
inferior degree, and that, in the works of Phrenology it is 
repeatedly mentioned, and ascribed to the faculties which 
predominate in Master Hubard. We have met with, seve- 
ral instances of it in Edinburgh, and one, in particular, 
was adverted to in an article on Constructiveness in our 
last Number. On another occasion, we happened to re- 
mark a great development of Constructiveness, Form, and 
Imitation, in the head of a child of seven years, and asked 
if he was not fond of drawing or clipping, or cutting figures. 
His father produced a portfolio of his productions; among 
which was a regiment of Highlanders, then in town, cut 
im all the varieties of costume, from the drum-boy to 
the colonel on horseback. The great source of Hubard’s 
excellence is the peculiar combination of Form, Size, 
Individuality, Constructiveness, Secretiveness, Ideality, and 
Imitation, all well developed. We have seen many 
instances in which one or two of these organs were 
larger; but have never met with one in which they were 
all so large. The case confirms strikingly the doctrine long 
since laid down in the systems of Phrenology, that Secre- 
tiveness and Imitation give expression in the fine arts. It 
is easy to account for the assertions of the opponents in re- 
gard to this boy. They look for the bump,” to use their 
_ own expression, although they have been told very fre- 
quently that it is the size of an organ in length and breadth, 
from the medulla oblongata, which indicates the power of 
the faculty, and that where several contiguous organs are 
all large, there can be no projecting eminences. Accord- 
ingly, in Hubard, the superciliary ridge projects in an 
unusual degree over the cheek-bones, and -this indicates a 
great development of the whole organs there situated; but 
not one of them presents the appearance of a swell. In the 
next place, Benevolence is large, and Imitation is nearly 
equal with it, and no bump is found there; but in those. 


— 
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in whom Benevolence is large and Imitation small, there a 
sloping surface is felt in the situation of the latter organ, 
instead of a full and flat line as in Hubard. 


ARTICLE VI. 


Sr Ronan’s WIT, by the Author of Waverley, Ge. Con- 
stable & Co. Edinburgh ; and Hurst, Robinson, & Co. 
London. 1824. 3 vols. 


Tuis novel is not so interesting as some of the author's 
other productions. The characters in it are of an inferior 
species, and the theatre of action is circumscribed and not 
dignified. Some of the portraits are also mere sketches, 
destitute of the strong lineaments of individuality, so charac- 
teristic of actual existence, and the display of which brings 
this author, in many of his works, so close up to Shakspeare 
in originality and vigour of invention. Nevertheless the 
hand of a mighty master is here distinguishable, and we 
shall point out a few instances in which it may be forcibly 
recognised. 

The faculties of Combativeness and Destructiveness have 
been much derided, but our author appears to have an in- 
tuitive perception of the important feature which they con- 
stitute in human character, and a truly phrenological 
knowledge of the effects on the dispositions of their combin- 
ations in different degrees of relative strength. Combative- 
ness gives courage, and the tendency to oppose or fight; 
Destructiveness produces the disposition to destroy that 
which we do not like, and displays itself, when not properly 
directed, in rage and general severity of temper. Comba- 
tiveness large, combined with Destructiveness moderate, 
and Benevolence large, would constitute the brave but 
generous soldier, ready to fight at the call of duty, but 
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whose arm is instinctively stretched forth to save and to 
succour the vanquished. Combativeness small, with De- 
structiveness large, and Benevolence moderate, produce 
the heartless scoundrel, full of malignity and deadly hate ; 
but deficient in courage to indulge his humour where dan- 
ger threatens to attend his doing so. This last is the 
character of Sir Bingo Binks. “ As for Sir Bingo,” says 
the author, he already began to nourish the genuine hatred 
“ always entertained by a mean spirit against an antagonist be- 
“ fore whom it is conscious of having made a dishonourable 
“ retreat. He forgot not the manner, look, and tone, with 
“which Tyrrel had checked his unauthorised intrusion, and 
“ though he had sunk beneath it at the moment, the recol- 
s lection rankled in his heart as an affront to be avenged. As 
* he drank his wine, courage, the want of which was, in his more 
“ sober moments, a check upon his bad temper, began to inflame 
“his malignity, and he ventured, upon several occasions, to 
« shew his spleen, by contradicting Tyrrel more flatly than good 
manners — upon so short an acquaintance and without 
* any provocation Tyrrel saw his ill-humour, and despised it, 
& as that of an overgrown school-boy, whom it was not worth 
e his while to answer according to his folly.” Vol. i. p. 179. 
In a subsequent part of the novel, the author represents 
Sir Bingo as actually sending a challenge to Tyrrel, but he 
preserves perfect consistency in the motives and manner of 
doing it. He informs us, that Though sluggish and 
t inert when called to action, the Baronet was by no means an 
“ absolute coward ; or, if so, he was of that class which fights 
“ when reduced to extremity.” It was, accordingly, pure ter- 
ror of being found “ on the road towards the ancient city of 
Coventry, when Lord Etherington was expected to arrive, 
that stimulated Sir Bingo to such a hazardous display of 
prowess. In phrenological language, he was prompted to fight 
by the Love of Approbation, when he had no relish for the 
field of honour for its own sake. Such a character is obviously 
natural, and the motives correctly assigned ; but let not the 
Phrenologists be condemned as seeking back-doors and 
means of escape, when they state the principle as doctrine, 
that the same action may proceed ftom a variety of motives, 
and hence that a coward may die, even on the field of 
battle. They appeal to the author of Waverley, and to a 
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greater authority than he, to nature, that this is sound phi- 
losophy. 
Another objection is frequently started to Phrenology, that 
Thurtel murdered, and yet possessed a large organ of 
Benevolence. The answer is, that he possessed also a large 
organ of Destructiveness, and that the whole faculties of the 
mind do not come into play in the same circumstances; and 
hence, that when placed in a situation to call out Destructive- 
ness, this individual manifested it with energy, and when 
differently situated he might manifest Benevolence with 
equal vivacity. It would have constituted a real objection 
if he had murdered from a strong impulse of Destructive- 
ness, and this organ had been found small. Dr Thomas 
Brown illustrates this theory of the successive manifestation 
of our faculties in a striking manner. It has been objected, 
says he, to the doctrine of a natural susceptibility of moral 
emotion, that an individual, in whom, from his general con- 
duct, this sentiment appears to be strong, acts in particular 
instances as if it had no existence in his mind; which, say 
the objectors, could not occur if the sentiment were natural, 
and ever present in the constitution. Dr Brown replies, 
that men in general indisputably possess the power of telling 
how many three times three make; and yet place a person 
in circumstances which excite violent rage or extreme terror, 
and you may ask him the simplest arithmetical question, and 
he will be unable to solve it; because his whole soul is en- 
grossed for the time by the overwhelming passion, and his 
intellect is disturbed and rendered incapable of action: and 
so also, says he, when anger, revenge, or any other furious 
impulse, predominates for the time, the individual is as inca- 
pable of exercising the moral emotion as he is of solving 
questions in arithmetic or algebra; but this does not prove 
that he does not possess and act under it in his cooler 
moments. 

It is interesting to find this view of the human constitu- 
tion also familiarly represented by our author. Mowbray 
of St Ronan’s is soliciting his sister Clara to lend him a large 
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portion of her little fortune, which he has destined in his 
own mind to the gaming table. Alas, Clara, says he, 
s «if you would help me you must draw the neck of the goose 
* Which lays the golden egg—you must lend me the whole 
ce stock. And why not, John, if it will do you a kindness? 
“ Are you not my natural guardian? Are you not a kind one? 
And is not my little fortune entirely at your disposal? You 
s will, I am sure, do all for the best.. 

4 fear I may not,’ said Mowbray, starting from her, and 
ec more distressed by her sudden and unsuspicious compliance, 
“ than he would have been by difficulties or remonstrance. In 
“ the latter case he would have stifled the pangs of conscience amid 
“ the manaeuvres which he must have resorted to for obtaining her 
“ acquiescence.” —Vol. i. p. 256. This is just saying that her 
frank offer of the money did away with the excitement of 
any of the lower faculties, in consequence of which the intel- 
lect and higher sentiments were left at liberty coolly to sur- 
vey and to condemn the action; but that ¿f Secretiveness and 
Acquisitiveness, and Self-esteem, and Combativeness, had 
been excited by her resistance, the activity of the moral sen- 
timents would have been proportionally diminished, and his 
conscience would have smitten him less. This scene is 
beautifully conceived ; for Clara’s unsuspecting confidence in 
her brother affords the most direct and powerful appeal to 
his Conscientiousness which it was possible to make, and it 
was the more forcible, that this sentiment was taken by sur- 
prise at the only point in which it was vulnerable. The ex- 
citement which a moment before was confined to those facul- 
ties on which he expected her resistance to operate, was now 
transferred to Conscientiousness, and he was stung with re- 
morse at his success when he only expected a combat to ob- 
tain it. The author proceeds, As matters stood there 


“ was all the difference that there is between slaughtering a 
“ tame and unresisting animal, and pursuing wild game, until the 
** animation of the sporisman's exertions overcomes the internal sense 
“ of his own cruelty The same idea occurred to Mowbray him- 
* self.”——Vol. i. p. 256. Here also we have a profound remark 


thrown out, as is this author's practice, much at random. 

Place a tame and unresisting animal before the sportsman, 

and no circumstance is present to excite the destructive pro~ 

pensity, and hence Benevolence acts with the fullest effect. 
‘ 3 


pj 
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Let the animal resist, or let it be provided with means of es. 
cape, it then rouses Combativeness, Destructiveness, and 
Love of Approbation, and calls forth a vigorous display of 
skill and dexterity in overcoming it; and this animation” 
overpowers for the time the dictates of Benevolence. This 
passage too contains a clear admission of the co-existence of 
Destructiveness and Benevolence in the same mind; and it 
is surprising that even the shallow critics who write Balaam 
for the common periodicals should fail to see that it is in 
perfect accordance with human nature. . 
In the following sentence we have an excellent description 
of the talent produced by a great development of Individu- 
ality and the other Knowing organs, combined with a mo- 
derate endowment of those of the Reflecting powers. 
6 Touchwood, in particular, was loud in his approbation, from 
cc which the correctness of the costume must be inferred ; for 
s that honest gentleman, like many other critics, was indeed not 
“very much distinguished for good taste, but had a capital 
“ memory chi petty matters of fact ; and while the most impres- 
«« give look or gesture of an actor might have failed to interest 
„him, would have censured most severely the fashion of a 
“ sleeve or the colour of a shoe-tie.”—Vol. ii. pp. 187-8. This 
last remark is also eminently in harmony with the character 
assigned to Touchwood. Secretiveness is known to contri- 
bute largely to the talent of penetrating into the mental con- 
stitution of others, and understanding the impressive look 
“ or gesture of an actor.” Touchwood is drawn with a de- 
ficient Secretiveness in his conduct, is made to display al- 
most a total want of the tact which it, joined with other 
powers, confers; and hence also arises his insensibility to 
the essential excellencies of acting, while by means of Indivi- 
duality he would be a critic in the fashion of a sleeve. His 
character is subsequently unfolded with great judgment and 
vigour of conception. We have adverted to his intellect ; 
his sentiments are described as follows: „“ Being in fact as 
« good-natured a man as any in the world, Mr Touchwood was 
* at the same time one of the most conceited, and was very apt to 
“ suppose that his presence, advice, and assistance, were of the 
« most indispensable consequence to those with whom he lived; 
ce and that not only on great emergencies, but even in the most 
ordinary occurrences of life. Vol. ii. p. 198. This indicates 
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Benevolence and Self-esteem both large, with moderate re- 
flecting faculties. In perfect conformity with this endow. 
ment, Touchwood is represented throughout as attentive in 
a remarkable degree to his personal comforts and enjoyments, 
the result of large Self-esteem; as, at the same time, kind 
in his dissensions, arising from Benevolence, but officious 
and self-important in his manner of shewing it, the con- 
sequence of Self-esteem, and also as moderately endowed 
with reflection; for his schemes miscarry from a mere over- 
weening conceit of his own abilities, accompanied with little 
actual foresight and penetration. . 

Lord Etherington is, we believe, a fair representation of a 
young nobleman, possessed of a certain combination of 
faculties, let loose upon the world with a large fortune. 
His character, when analyzed phrenologically, presents the 
following elements :—Amativeness, Combativeness, Destruc- 
tiveness, Secretiveness, Self-esteem, and Love of Approba- 
tion, all large; Adhesiveness, Acquisitiveness, Cautious- 
ness, Benevolence, and the reflecting organs, full; Ideality, 
Hope, and the knowing organs, large ; while Conscientious- 
ness, and probably Veneration, are decidedly deficient. An 
individual with such a combination, virtuously educated and 
placed in the middle rank of life among persons in whose 
creed morality and the point of honour coincide, might pass 
through life creditably and usefully, guided by large Love 
of Approbation, and fuli Benevolence and intellect, without 
any glaring deficiencies being discovered in his moral per- 
ceptions. Left, however, to act on the spontaneous sug- 
gestions of his own faculties, and to form a creed and code 
of honour for himself, or to adopt those which harmonize 
with his natural feelings, possessed also of wealth sufficient 
to command the gratifications which he denied, and to 
enable him to set at defiance the criticisms which condemned 
the manner of his indulgences, he could scarcely fail to turn 
out exactly what Lord Etherington is represented to be in 
the novel before us. The deficiency of Conscientiousness 
would render his own mind a stranger to genuine sentiments 
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of rectitude, justice, and honour, while his large Self-esteem 
and deficient Veneration would prompt him to set at nought 
all maxims of conduct dictated by others, in so far as they 
did not coincide with his own perceptions of excellence. 
His own theory of life, springing as it were indigenously 
from the combination of faculties supposed, would be, that 
man was born to enjoy life, and that enjoyment consisted in 
the gratification of as many of his desires as possible; that 
the doctrine which teaches self-denial and restraint, for the 
sake of the happiness of others as well as of ‘our own, is 
fudge, got up to gull the million, but too flimsy to deceive 
a person of his taste and penetration. This is the natural 
language, in short, of strong animal and selfish propensities 
when not counterbalanced by equally vigorous moral emo- 
tions. Accordingly, Amativeness, acting along with Secre- 
tiveness, and uncontrolled by Conscientiousness, would 
prompt to seduction, and to the practice without remorse of 
every species of deceit to accomplish it. Self-esteem is 
pleased with success in such pursuits, and associates, pos- 
sessing a similar combination, approve of and praise them, 
and this gratifies Love of Approbation. Sclf-esteem, Ac- 
quisitiveness, and Hope, lead to gaming, another species of 
selfish indulgence; Adhesiveness and a full Benevolence 
prompt to a liking for associates of similar dispositions, and 
this affection of companionship is dignified with the name of 
friendship. Benevolence and Love of Approbation may 
prompt even to pecuniary sacrifices for such friends; but 
still the end would be selfish; he that is obliged must 
render good service in return. At the same time there is no 
morality in the union; on the contrary, selfishness is the un- 
disguised principle of action in all such characters, and while 
they appear to live as friends, they have the fear of sword 
and pistol constantly before their eyes. This destitution of 
real worth, with much Love of Approbation, renders them 
touchy on the point of honour; and whereas a well-consti- 
tuted mind would avert reproach by rectitude of conduct, 
they call in the aid of Combativeness and Destructiveness, 
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and impose silence by threatening to shoot the man who 
dares to call their actions by their right names. Secre- 
tiveness, the knowing organs, Love of Approbation, and 
Ideality, all large, produce that ease, elegance, and appear- 
ance of refinement by which such persons impose upon the 
superficial. Secretiveness is an essential ingredient in their 
composition. It contributes largely to that knowing tact which 
they imagine themselves to possess of concealing themselves 
and deciphering others; combined with Firmness and Self- 
esteem large, it produces that power of exhibiting in public 
an exterior expressive only of indifference, whatever emo- 
tions may harrow up the mind. Combined with deficient 
Conscientiousness, it renders all those little equivocations, 
false assurances, and promises, made only to be broken, 
which distinguish the fashionable of easy practice. At the 
same time, Love of Approbation fixes a limit to this un- 
principled but disguised baseness; it permits the individual 
to go just as far as the manners and maxims of his class 
will permit, and arrests him on the verge of every offence 
which would be visited by loss of caste. 

Our object in this long analysis is to remark, that such 
conduct and qualifications are displays of great natural 
mental defects; that they bespeak extreme poverty in Con- 
scientiousness, one of the noblest sentiments of our nature, 
and indicate a close resemblance in natural constitution 
between the persons we have described, and criminals in 
lower life who perish on the scaffold. Instead of their sys- 
tem of selfishness, and deceit, and animal indulgence, being 
the emanation of an intellect more profound and knowing 
than that which admires the purer and nobler code. of 
honesty, it is exactly the reverse; for while the latter 
results from the activity of al/ the faculties in the highest 
degree of energy and enlightenment, the former is the off- 
spring of deficient faculties, and an intellect blind to the 
constitution of the moral world. When Phrenology is 
thoroughly known, a man will no more be proud of exhi- 
biting his mental weaknesses than he is at present of showing 
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off a crook in his leg or a hump upon his back. Ethering- 
ton, however, is the representative only of the class of 
fashionables which may be denominated blackguard. True 
elegance and refinement of manners, the characteristics of 
nature's nobility, proceed from a predominant endowment 
of the higher sentiments and intellect, and when this com- 
bination occurs, the individual, if properly educated, will 
surpass the flash pretenders to breedmg as much in grace 
as in morality and honour. 

Tyrrel, speaking of Etherington's fraudulent marriage with 
Clara Mowbray, says, Had there been passion in his 
* conduct, it had been the act of a man, a wicked man indeed, 
“ but still a human creature, acting under the influence of hue 
“man ions; but his was the deed of a calm, coid, calculat- 
“ ing lemon, actuated by the basest and most sordid motives of 
„Self. interest, joined, as I firmly believe, to an early and inve- 
* terate hatred of one whose claims he considered as at variance 
er with his own”® This description is given by an exasperated 
opponent ; but it is fundamentally in accordance with the 
author’s portrait of his lordship. Nevertheless, the author 
afterwards observes, that whatever were Etherington’s 
“ faults, he did not want charity, so far as it consists in giv- 
“ing alms.” This, in phrenological language, is saying, 
that, with all his unprincipled Selfishness, Benevolence was 
not wanting in his mind; and that when it could be in- 
dulged without sacrifice of his other and more predomi- 
nating feelings, he was not averse to its exercise. This 
representation is perfectly consistent with nature; and al- 
though the Phrenologists would not have been permitted by 
their sapient opponents to say so on the authority of their 
science, it may perhaps be allowed to pass without severe 
censure, when found in the pages of the Great Unknown. 
The key to the character is, that Benevolence was not defi- 
cient ; but that Selfishness was a far more powerful feeling, 
and that there was not sufficient moral principle to repress 
the latter and enforce the dictates of the former as a matter 
of duty and obedience. 

Etherington, in his correspondence, exerts all his Secre- 
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tiveness to conceal his real feelings towards Tyrrel; yet the 
latter tells him, I detect your hatred to this man in every 


“© line of your letter, even when you write with the greatest 
* coolness ; even where there is an affectation of gayety, I read 
“ your sentiments on this subject, and they are such a8, —I will 
* not preach to yqu,—I will not say a good man,—but such as, 
cc every wise man,—every man who wishes to live on fair terms, 
“ with the world, and to escape general malediction, and per- 
t haps a violent death, where all men will clap their hands and 
“ rejoice at the punishment of the patricide, would, with all 
possible speed, eradicate’ from his breast. 


We notice this passage to remark, that it forms an answer 
to the superficial objection often stated against our science, 
that the genuine sentiments of the mind cannot be discover- 
ed, and of course cannot be compared with the development 
of the brain. Where the feelings act with energy, and the 
observer possesses Concentrativeness, Secretiveness, Imita- 
tion, Individuality, and Causality large, a combination which 
gives tact for appreciating character, the deepest disguise 
will prove thin as the airy cobweb, and the workings of the 
mind will stand revealed to his intellect in perfect transpa- 
rency. This combination, no doubt, is denied to many, 
and then only actions are perceived. Such persons see with 
their eyes, but not with their understandings ; and as motives 
bave neither form, magnitude, nor colour, they are witb- 
drawn from their observation, and when spoken of by 
others, appear as pure fictions of the imagination. These 
objectors, like many other opponents of newly-discovered 
truths, claim the merit of exercising a spirit of philosophic 
hesitation, when in fact they merely display intellectual de- 
ficiencies. l 

* know not, says Etherington, whether such doubts are nain- 
ral to all who have secret measures to pursue, or whether nature 
“ has given me an unusual share of anxious icion ; but I can- 


not divest myself of the idea, that I am closely watched by 
< some one whom I cannot discover.” This is the natural lan- 


guage of Secretiveness and Cautiousness, when the mind is 
conscious of a wicked purpose. 

A shy cock this Frank Tyrrel,” thought Touchwood ; “a 
“ very complete dodger ! But no matter, J shall wind him, were 
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“ he to double like a fox. J am resolved to make his matters 
my own; and if J cannot carry him through, I know not who 
“can.” We have already remarked, that Self-esteem is a lead- 
ing feature of Touchwood’s character; and this passage con- 
tains a forcible representation of the manner of feeling pro- 
duced by the faculty. The first person is ever on the 
tongue, as it is always in the thoughts of him in whem this 
is a predominating organ. : 

When any faculty is vehemently active, it- fills the mind 
with desires corresponding to its nature, and prompts to con- 
duct calculated to afford it gratification. ‘ Fool,” said 
Mowbray to his sister, let me go! Who cares for thy worth- 
ce less life? Who cares if thou live or die? Live if thou can“ st, 
“ and be the hate and scorn of every one else as much as thou 
art mine. . 

« He grasped her by the shoulder, with one hand pushed her 
from him; and as she rose from the floor, and n pressed 
“ to throw her arms around his neck, he repulsed her with his 
“ arm and hand, with a push or blow, it might be termed either 
“ one or the other —violent enough, in her weak state, to have 
“ again extended her on the ground, had not a chair received 
“her as she fell. He looked at her with ferocity, grappled a 
moment in his pocket; then ran to the window, and throwing 
“ the sash violently up, thrust himself as far as he could, with- 
out falling, into the open air. Terrified, and yet her feelings 
“ of his unkindness predominating even above her fears, Clara 
continued to exclaim, Oh, brother, say you did not mean this! 
“ —Oh, say you did not mean to strike me !—Oh, whatever I 
“ have deserved, be not you the executioner !—It is not manly, 
it is not natural,—there are but two of us in the world.” 

“ She fearfully, yet firmly, seized the skirt of his coat, as if 
“ anxious to preserve him from the effects of that despair which 
t so lately seemed turned against her, and now against himself. 

“ He felt the pressure of her hand, and drawing himself 
“ angrily back, asked her sternly what she wanted. 

“ Nothing,’ she said, quitting her hold of his coat; but 
s c what—what did he look after so anxiously ?’ 

c ¢ After the devil!’ he answered, fiercely; then drawing in 
“ his head and taking her hand, By my soul, Clara, it is true, 
if ever there was truth in such a bate! He stood by me just 
“ now, and urged me to murder thee! What else could have put 
e my hunting knife into my thought? Ay, by God, and into my 
« very hand, at such a moment ? Yonder, I could almost fancy 
41 see him fly the wood, the rock, and the water, gleaming 
“e back the dark-red furnace-light, that is shed on them by his 
“ dragon-wings!—By my soul, I can hardly suppose it fancy ! 
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“I can hardly think but that I was under the influence of an 
* evil spirit, under an act of fiendish possession ! But gone as he 
4 jg, gone let him be; and thou, too ready implement of evil, 
be thou gone after him!’ He drew from his pocket his right 
“ hand, which had all this time held his hunting-knife, and 
* threw the implement into the court-yard as he spoke; then 
“ with a mournful quietness and solemnity of manner, shut the 
* window, and led his sister by the hand to her usual seat, 
“ which her tottering steps scarce enabled her to reach.” 

The conflict betwixt Destructiveness, on the one hand, 
and Benevolence and Cautiousness on the other, is here fear- 
fully depicted. This bearing in, as the old writers termed 
it, of wicked purposes on the mind, attended with Conscious- 
ness, at the same time, of their horrible atrocity, is in exact 
correspondence with the doctrine of a plurality of higher 
and lower powers, each performing its own functions in con- 
nexion with, but to a certain extent independent of the 
others. 

The following passage is strongly descriptive of great and 
overwhelming natural energy in the lower propensities, and 
of a fearful deficiency in the moral powers. The early com- 
panion of Clara Mowbray, who had aided Etherington in the 
deception practised upon her in the marriage, proceeds: 
“ They say every woman that yields, makes herself a slave to 
her seducer ; but I sold my liberty not to a man, but a de- 
„mon! He made me serve him in his vile schemes against my 
“ friend and patroness ;—and oh! he found in me an agent too 
“ willing, from mere envy, to destroy the virtue which I had 
lost myself. Do not listen to me any more. Go and leave me 
to my fate; I am the most detestable wretch that ever lived, 
“ detestable to myself, worst of all, because even in my peni- 
“tence there is a secret whisper that tells me, that were I 
„as I have been, I would again act over all the wickedness I 
“ have done, and much worse. Oh! for Heaven's assistance to 
“ crush the wicked thought!“ 

At the very point of death she repeats the same sentiment,— 
Po not despair,’ said Cargill, Grace is omnipotent,—to 
doubt this is in itself a great crime.’ 

Be it so!—I cannot help it,—my heart is hardened, Mr 
„Cargill; and there is something here,’ she pressed her bosom, 
“ * which tells me, that with prolonged life and renewed health, 


even my present agonies would be forgotten, and I should be- 
come the same I have been before. Either this is out of 
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nature, or the Phrenologists are correct in saying, that the 
most depraved of human beings cannot be changed into the 
most amiable and virtuous, even by the terrors of death it- 
self. This character is a shade darker than that of Ether- 
ington. The animal propensities are a degree more vigorous, 
and the controlling powers one degree more feeble. ` 

Mowbray, after ruining his fortune by gambling, and 
shooting Lord Etherington in a duel, procures a commission, 
and serves as an officer in Spain. “ Nothing,” says the 
author, could be more strikingly different than was the 
s conduct of the young Laird of St Ronan’s, and of Lieutenant 
% Mowbray. The former, as we know, was gay, venturous, and 
“ prodigal ; the latter lived on his Pay, and even within it, de- 
“ nied Tinvself comforts, and often decencies, when doing so, 
ee could save a guinea; and turned pale with apprehension, if 
te on any extraordinary occasion, he ventured sixpence to a corner 
“ at whist. This meanness or closeness of disposition prevents 
* his holding the high character to which his bravery and atten- 
* tion to his regimental duties might otherwise entitle him. The 
ec same close and accurate calculation of pounds, shillings, and 
“ pence, marked his communications with his agent Michel- 
“ wham, who might otherwise have had better pickings out of 
“ the estate of St Ronan’s, which is now at nurse, and thriving 
“ full fast; especially since some debts of rather an usurious 
ee character have been paid up by M. Touchwood, who contented 
‘ himself with more moderate usage. 

“ On the subject of this property, Mr Mowbray, generally 
“ ing, gave such minute directions for acquiring and sav- 
« ing, that his old acquaintance, Mr Winterblossom, tapping his 
* morocco snuff-box, with the sly look which intimated the 
“ coming of a good thing, was wont to say, that he had reversed 
te the usual order of transformation, and was turned into a grub, 
“ after having been a butterfly.” This change of character, if 
it had occurred in real life, would have been cited as an ad- 


mirable refutation of our science; but the author solves the 
difficulty, and on the most correct phrenological principles, 
in the following words: After all, this narrowness, though 
“a more ordinary modification of the spirit of avarice, may be 
* founded on the same desire of acquisition, which, in his ear- 
« lier days, sent him to the gaming table.” We thank the au- 


thor for his powerful aid in the cause of Phrenology, by fa- 
vouring us with such illustrations ; and we forgive the scorn 
which he displays for its doctrine, knowing that only ignorance 
of its nature could prompt him to view it with disrespect. 
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ARTICLE VII. 
FLOURENS ON THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 


Bout two years ago Monsieur Flourens, a young French 
physician and physiologist, laid before the French Institute 
an account of an “ Inquiry into the Properties and Functions 
$ of the Nervous System” in which he had been engaged, 

and in the course of which he had performed a great variety 
of experiments and mutilations on the nerves, brains, and 
spinal marrows of the lower animals. The results which he 
obtained from these seemed to him to establish, 1st, That 
4 the nerves, spinal cord, medulla oblongata, and corpora 
“ quadrigemina,” are the only parts of the nervous system 
possessing Irritability, or “ the property of provoking sen- 

t sation and motion without experiencing them ;” 2d, That 
the cerebral lobes or hemispheres are the seat of sensation 
and volition; and, 3d, That the cerebellum is the regulator 
of motion. 

In proof of the first he states, that when the nerves, spinal 
marrow, medulla oblongata, and corpora quadrigemina, are 
pricked, cut, or otherwise stimulated, pain and muscular 
contractions are instantly excited; but that the brain pro- 
per and cerebellum, are quite insensible, and may be cut, 
squeezed, or injured, without causing either pain or muscu- 
lar contraction. The limit between the irritable and non- 
drritable parts is not yet precisely defined, but it seems to be 
about the posterior part of the optic thalami. 

In proof of the cerebral lobes being the seat of sensation, 
perception, and volition, Flourens states, that when these 
are removed in any animal, it loses at once the senses of 
hearing and of sight, while the cerebellum alone may be re- 
moved without injury to either. Taste and smell, according 
to Flourens, also disappear, but it is more difficult to deter- 
mine their presence or absence. On removal of both hemis- 
pheres, the will no longer operates, and stupor, not unlike 
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profound sleep, is induced. The animal „remains calm, 
“ and as if abstracted,” does not move of its own accord, 
and when it encounters an obstacle, strikes against it again and 


again, Without trying to avoid it. It preserves its equili- 
brium, and struggles if held, swallows water dropped into 
its mouth, walks when pushed, and flies when thrown into 
the air. The French commissioners, before whom Flourens 
repeated his experiments, are of opinion that the inferences 
which he draws from them are not sufficiently limited 
and precise. Cuvier, who drew up their report, remarks, 
in alluding to the alleged absence of sensation, that “ it 
is difficult to believe that all these actions are accomplished 
without being provoked by some sensation. It is true, they 
“are not the result of reason. The animal escapes without 
“an object; be has no memory, and strikes repeatedly 
“ against the same obstacle; but this at most proves only 
ec that such an animal is, to use Flourens’ own expression, in 
“ a state of sleep. He acts like a man asleep. But we cannot 
“ believe that a man, who in sleeping accommodates and 
changes his position, is altogether without sensation, merely 
ee because he Bas no recollection of having had any; there- 
cc fore, continues Cuvier, we would confine ourselves to 
say ing that these lobes are the only receptacle where the sen- 
“ sations of sight and hearing can be perfected and become per- 
“ ceptible to the animal; and if we wished to add to this, we 
“ would say that it is there also where all sensations take a dis- 
“ tinct form and leave traces and lasting recollections ; that the 
“are, in one word, the seat of memory, a property by whic! 
“ they furnish the animal with the materials of judgment. This 
“ conclusion,” he adds, becomes the more probable, that, be- 
“ sides its being supported by the structure of these lobes, and 
“ their connexion with the rest of the system, c rative 
“ anatomy affords another confirmation of its truth, in the con- 


“ stant relation which the size of these lobes bears to the intelli- 
“ gence of the animal.” * 


In support of the third point, or that which regards the 
cerebellum as the “ regulator of motion,” Flourens states 
such observations as the following. On removing the first 
layers of the cerebellum in the pigeon or guinea-pig for in- 
stance, weakness and hesitation in walking are produced. 
When the middle layers are cut out, the animal staggers 
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much, but hears and sees perfectly, and does not express 
pain. When the whole cerebellum is removed, an inability 
to fly, walk, or run, takes place, and the animal lies down. 
Whence he infers that the cerebellum is the organ by which 
all the locomotive actions are regulated. 

The peculiar nature and results of these experiments, 
which are really interesting, in so far as the mere qualities 
or properties of the different kinds of nervous matter are 
concerned, have, we conceive, led to very exaggerated ex- 
pectations, of what may be ultimately accomplished by fol- 
lowing out this mode of inquiry in our attempts to ascertain 
the functions performed by different portions of the brain. 
The sympathies between the different parts of the nervous 
system are so numerous and so intricate, that it is often im- 
possible to determine between the effects which are the ne- 
cessary consequences of a particular injury, and those which 
result from sympathy. If we add to these the difficulties 
arising from the impossibility of deciding how much of the 
effect is attributable to the shock given to the whole animal 
system by the very severe wounds of other parts, and how 
much is due to the mutilation of the brain itself, our hopes 
of success will be very moderate. And while we know so 
little of the functions of the primitive mental faculties, as 
still to be disputing about their number and nature, it 
seems to us little short of absurd to expect to discover 
which of them has disappeared. But in thus plainly stating 
our opinion, we must be allowed to observe, that we are not 
in any degree biassed by the fear of any facts being brought 
to light which shall be found at variance with the facts ob- 
tained by the phrenological mode of investigation. Nature 
is ever the same, and we know too well how beautifully 
every truth harmonises with all other truths, to fear any 
such thing. Flourens’ opinions may be at variance with Dr 
Gall's opinions, but the facts of both must ever be con- 
sistent. l 

Of the three propositions which Flourens attempts to 
establish, the two first rest upon a much firmer foundation 
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than the last, and they are eo much in harmony with pre- 
viously known facts, and with many of the observations of the 
phrenologists, that we should have satisfied ourselves with a 
bare statement of them, and left them to be decided by 
further observation, had we not, to our surprise, seen 
them held out, by a writer in .a very respectable medical 
journal, as utterly subversive of our science. This eireum- 
stance alone obliges us. to enter into them with more detail 
than we would otherwise have thought necessar. 
- © Dr Gall,” says the journalist, incensed to find his organs of 
“ Love, Philoprogenitiveness, and many other propensities and 
te noble faculties, all snatched from his hands to make up one poor 
“p machine, for regulating the baser bodily motions, and 
“ anather equally contemptible for conveying to the mind the 


impressions of sense, has vehemently resisted such an appropri- 
“ ation, and endeavoured to obstruct his adversaries’ progress.” 
After stating that Dr Gall repeated Flourens’ experiments 
on the cerebellum, and obtained from them different results, 
it is added, that he, Dr G., should not venture to uphold 
in his few, meagre, imperfect, and most prejudiced experiments, 
« before the c H l and varied researches of Flourens and Ro- 
« lando, and stili more the deliberate approval of the illustrious 
* Cuvier, and his no less distinguished coadjutors ;” and the 
journalist thinks “ it is no small proof of Flourens’ accuracy, 
* that so acute and captious a controversialist as Dr Gall has been 
te reduced to such sorry subterfuges ;” and that Gall's objections 
* are very odd ones, for such a fanciful and reckless theorist. 


This is mere critical slang, written in ignorance and read 
with prejudice, because it is the fashion to abuse Dr Gall. 
No observer was ever more grossly misrepresented. The 
experiments performed, and the facts observed and collected 
by him from other authors, in regard to the single organ of 
Amativeness, occupying 190 pages of his octavo work; and 
we fearlessly maintain that a more philosophical induction 
and irresistible demonstration were never offered to the con- 
sideration of Physiologists. The peculiar nature of the 
subject alone prevents us laying these details before our 
readers. The gentlemen of the old school do not choose 
to read Dr Gall, while they very unceremoniously as- 
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own fancies: It will be our duty to expose such conduct. 
The anti-phrenological zeal, not to say prejudice, of this 
had undoubtedly blunted the usual acuteness of 
his intellectual perceptions before he penned the preceding 
sentences. Flourens’ first proposition of the érritabilty” 
of the nervés, spinal cord, &c. and of the non-irritability 
and absence of pain in injuries of the cerebral hemispheres, 
is not only m perfect harmony with all the phrenological 
doctrines, but long before Flourens appeared, we had more 
than once heard Dr Spurzheim insist on the importance of 
attending to the insensibility of the cerebral substance, as 
from the absence of pain, it was often suffering from disease, 
where, even although its mental functions were clearly de- 
ranged, no such thing was suspected ; and in his very valuable 
werk on Insanity, this circumstance is assigned as one of 
the causes which have given rise to so much misconception 
as to the real seat of that disease. A single quotation, 
which now presents itself on opening the book, will show 
this:“ The hypersthenical state of the brain,” says Dr 
Len into erroe, mhen he forgais Ihat the Brain ure 
4 differs in this respect from the nerves of the body. They 
“ ought, however, to know, that fear, fury, contempt, and other 
“ disagreeable affections, are to the brain what pain is to the 
“ nerves."* But farther, the mere fact of the brain being irri. 
able, or not irritable, throws no light upon the nature of the 
functions which it performs. When we merely know, for 
instance, that a muscle, when cut or injured, does or does 
not feel pain, we are still very far from knowing what func- 
tion it performs. In the same way, when we wish to dis- 
cover the functions of the brain, it is no very great step 
merely to know that it may be cut without causing pain ; for 
this fact of itself can furnish no argument either for or 
against any theory of its functions which may be afterwards 
brought forward. Neither is the Journalist more happy in 
his witty description of the snatching from Dr Gall’s hands 


* Spurzheim, sur la folie, p. 315. 
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of the organs of Philoprogenitiveness, and many other pro- 
pensities and noble faculties, to make up a ‘“ contemptible 
„machine for conveying to the mind the impressions of 
ec sense.” For be it observed, that in removing the whole 
hemispheres of the brain, we necessarily remove the or- 
gans of all the propensities and noble faculties,” with 
the exception of Amativeness, and the result is said by 
Flourens to be the loss of hearing, sight, taste, and smell, 
and also of the ill. The animal no longer moves of its own 
accord, and it runs its head against obstacles again and again. 
To the phrenologist, who believes from observation, that the 
organs of the knowing faculties, or those which perceive the 
presence of external objects, and those of all the propensities, 
and among others, of Cautiousness, which leads to the avoid- 
ing of pain or danger; are situated in different parts of 
the hemispheres, it seems a very obvious and natural 
result, that upon their removal the animal should have 
so weak a perception of the qualities of surrounding ob- 
jects, and should feel so little of the sentiment of Cau- 
tiousness, as first to run its head against an obstacle, as if 
it did not see it, and then to strike it again and again, as 
if it neither felt its presence, nor any desire to avoid it. To 
the phrenologist it seems equally natural, that, when the or- 
gans of Constructiveness are thus destroyed and removed, 
the animal should manifest so little inclination for construc- 
tion, as not to build anest, or dig a hole in the ground. 
Our opponent, however, takes another view of the matter, 
and infers, from the animal not manifesting intellect, Cau- 
tiousness, or Constructiveness, after the organs of these fa- 
culties are destroyed, that the whole hemisphere (including 
these organs) can be nothing more than a contemptible ma- 
chine, for conveying to the mind the impressions of sense, 
and that they can have nothing to do with the functions 
which the phrenologists have ascertained to belong to them ; 
and he infers from the function disappearing with the or- 
gan, that the latter cannot possibly be the instrument 
of the former! The phrenologists, on the other hand, sup- 
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pose, that the simultaneous disappearance of an organ and 


faculty, if it does not establish, is at least consistent with, 


the idea of their. being connected with each other. Nay, 
they even go farther, and say, that if a function remains 
active after an organ is destroyed, the two cannot be depen- 
dent on each other. As, therefore, notwithstanding all our 
endeavours, we can really see nothing in Flourens’ two first 
propositions which is at variance with our previous belief, 
we pass on to 


The third proposition, or that which regards the cerebellum. 


as the regulator of motion. It is stated that Dr Gall repeated 
these experiments, but with different results; but he, we are 
told, is not to be listened to, for reasons already mentioned ; 
let us ask Cuvier and his illustrious associates, continues the 


journalist, whether the organ of Amativeness has not been ` 


snatched from Gall's unwilling hand? We shall call upon 
these gentlemen by-and-bye, but as a matter of courtesy, we 
are willing to begin with the journalist himself. In a kind 
of summing up, in which he had his eye fixed, not upon Dr 
Gall, but upon the question itself, this gentleman justly ob- 
serves, that on a subject of so much nicety and intricacy, 
“ the medical world will naturally receive, not without much 
t wariness and hesitation, doctrines so precise, so important, 
“ and so unexpected ;” and in another place, he speaks of 
the difficulty of determining by what causes the phenomena 
are actually produced, as the sympathetic connexion of the 
several parts of the nervous system is so close and intricate, 
that one part cannot be injured without a shock being com- 
municated to the rest. Next, turning to Cuvier, we find 
his ‘ deliberate approval” to be as follows: after stating 
that he recollects no other physiologist who has made known 
any such results as those already mentioned, he continues: 
<i experiment upon hy cerca of quadrupede, am sepe, 


“ce 


parts which must be removed, and the great vessels which must be 
“ opened. Besides, most experimenters operated according to some pre- 
“ vious theory, and saw a little too clearly what they wished to see ; 
“ and certainly no one before this ever thought of the cerebellum 
* being the regulator of motion This discovery, if experiments 
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ct repented witk possible 4 * 

“ do gregi — you e young ng obscrocr mhas laka rane ii realy, Naa 
“ ing.” But as this deliberaté approval still leaves the matter 
in doubt, let us inquire at another eminent physiologist, who 
has repeated the experiment with every possible precaution, 
viz. Majendie. In his Journal de Physiologie, he first 
notices the extreme difficulty of making a conclusive experi- 
ment on the cerebellum, and then: remarks, that he could 
only observe that severe injury of that organ took away the 
power of advancing, and excited a constant tendency to walk, 
run, or swim backwards. But if this result is sufficient to 
entitle us to erect the cerebellum into a regulator of motion, 
then must we erect the thalami optici and corpora striata 
into assistant r 8 ; for, in a subsequent number of his 
journal, Majendie states, that a particular lesion of these 
bodies’ produces an irresistible tendency to run forwards. In 
short, for any thing yet published to the contrary, the func- 
tion which the phrenologists ascribe to the cerebellum stands 
as firm and ‘unshaken as ever, In common with other ob- 
servers, we are perfectly aware how much the energy and 
activity of the propensity of Amativeness influences the de- 
velopment of the muscular system ; but, in the first place, 
it is a very different thing to say, that one circumstance is 
the cause of; and to say, that it has an effect upon, another; 
and, in the second place, we know that the other systems 
participate in this influence almost, if not altogether, as 
much as the muscular. In the cases of castrati, the osseous, 
nervous, and vascular systems, sustain as great a check, and 
remain as feebly developed as the muscles. It is no proof, 
therefore, of the cerebellum being the regulator of motion, 
and not the organ of Amativeness, to say, that when it is 
injured, muscular weakness is induced, and that, too, in the 
midst of the pain, violence, and disturbance caused by the 
infliction of serious and deadly wounds. We suspect that it 
will be long before such a mode of proceeding will supply 
any evidence calculated to weigh at all against the innumer- 
able facts observed by the phrenologists, under all the dis- 
vantages which they possess. . The organ in question is one 
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of large size ‘and easily observed. Its function does not 
manifest itself with vigour till puberty, when the organ visi- 
bly increases in size. Its diseases and wounds produce 
symptoms precisely such as we should expect from the func. 
tion assigned to it, while muscular motion remains undis- 
turbed ; and it is impossible, in the face of such evidence, to 
believe it to be any thing else than the organ of Amative- 
ness. : ' - 


ARTICLE VIII. 


PHRENOLOGY AND MR OWEN. 


Ovr readers will recollect, that in our last Number we laid 
before them an Analysis of Mr Owen’s New Views of So- 
ciety, in which we endeavoured to point out in what re- 
spects they were consistent with, and in what they differed 
from the views of human nature afforded by Phrenology. 
In preparing that analysis, every precaution that could be 
thought of was taken to ensure a fair and accurate state- 
ment of the nature of Mr Owen's doctrines. With this 
view, as stated at p. 218, the manuscript was submit- 
ted to the revision of one of Mr Owen's most intelligent 
and most devoted disciples, who was requested to make 
corrections in the shape of notes, wherever an erroneous 
statement was to be found. After this request was obliging- 
ly complied with, the paper was read to the Phrenological 
Society in the presence of that gentleman and several other 
Owenites. The corrective notes were read along with the 
text, and all present were requested to make any observa- 
tions that occurred to them, but nothing was said. After 
being printed, a proof was sent to the same gentleman, and 
at his suggestion some slight alterations were again made; 
and, last of all, the three concluding pages were sent in 
proof to Mr Owen himself, and his notes to them were also 
added. The author of the article had previously perused 
with attention Mr Owen’s printed works; he had heard that 
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gentleman publicly expound his system, and he had frequently 
conversed with him in private on the subject, and therefore, 
when he gave a plain statement of his impressions of what 
the new views really were, derived from such authentic 
sources, and corrected with so much care, and even scrupu- 
losity, it will easily be credited that he did not contemplate 
the possibility of their JusTLY giving rise to such a mani- 
festo on the part of Mr Owen as the following, inserted in 
the Edinburgh Advertiser of 2d March, 1824, and in most 
of the newspapers about that time. 


To the Epstor of the ADVERTISER. 

“ S1n,—I have just received the second Number of the 
“ Phrenological Journal, in which is given what is called A 
“ < Phrenological Analysis of Mr Owen's New Views of So- 
cc c ciety,’ 

“ Where the writer of that article found this new view of so- 
“ ciety I know not; certainly not in any of my writings; for 
“ in its most essential principles and practical details it bears 
no resemblance whatever to the plan which I recommend. 

And I solemnly protest against such a compound of folly, 
** absurdity, and immorality, being given to the world for a system, 
„the sole object of which is to improve the moral and intellec- 
“ tual powers, and to increase the happiness of man; not b 
“ these wild and imaginary flights of fancy, but by well-devised, 
“ judicious, practical measures, founded on a correct knowledge 
* of the nature of man, and upon the experience of his past his- 
“ tory. (Si ed) e ROBERT EN. 

% New Lanark, 26th February, 1824.” 


Now we cannot help thinking that Mr Owen has been 
rather hasty in criticising in such terms what was honestly 
meant as a fair exposé of his peculiar views. For, in the first 
place, this compound of folly, absurdity, and immorality,” 
is so very like what his own writings and conversation would 
lead us to believe his system to be, that his very intelligent 
disciple, who had actually published on the subject, and who 
was supposed to be intimately acquainted with the new 
views, clearly conceived them to be fairly stated in the teat 
as corrected by his notes. If therefore Mr Owen’s views are 
of so obscure a nature as to admit of a “ compound of folly, 
“ immorality, and absurdity” being substituted in their 
place, without his own followers being able to perceive the 
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change, he ought to be very gentle in his reproaches to men 
of old society, when they fail to apprehend his meaning. 

In the second place. If Mr Owen had delayed bestowing 
on us such a wholesale condemnation, until he had told in 
what points the representation of his views is erroneous, his 
_ denunciation would have been much more effectual and 
philosophical. Indeed, so far as we have been able to learn, 
(and we have it from pretty good authority,) his objections 
extend only or chiefly to two statements, one regarding the 
indulgence of the sexual propensity, and the other regard- 
ing the existence of an intelligent First Cause, on neither 
of which, he says, has he ever fully explained himself. But 
even granting that our statements on these points do not 
contain Mr Owen’s ideas, it must be observed, that this 
does not in any degree weaken our argument; for his 
opinions on these topics form a mere fractional part of his 
system, or rather they form no part of it at all, as they 
have no necessary connexion with his principles. Indeed, 
the very circumstance of his never having explained himself 
on them, while he has been so long and so zealously dis- 
seminating all his other views, affords a demonstrative proof 
of the justice of this inference. 

Mr Owen, therefore, in inviting us to publish a contra- 
diction of our statements in regard to the New Views, with- 
out previously convincing us by evidence that we have really 
misapprehended and misrepresented him, scems to forget an 
important tenet in his own creed, viz. that OUR BELIEF 18 
NOT IN OUR OWN PoweER, and that, constituted as we are, 
we must yield faith to the stronger evidence; and as all 
that evidence forces us to believe that we have not done 
Mr Owen injustice, we cannot recant until he operate a 
change in our perceptions. To give him, however, every 
facility of doing so, we offered to insert a short refutation 
from himself if he chose to take up, and confine himself to 
our facts and arguments. To this proposal he has agreed ; 
but we suppose, from the pressure of other avocations, he 
has not yet found time to favour us with any remarks, In 
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the meantime, j justice to ourselves demanded that we should 
take some notice of his widely-circulated letter. 


ARTICLE X. 


PHRENOLOGICAL EXPLANATION OF THE VOCAL ILLUSIONS 
5 COMMONLY CALLED VENTRILOQUISM. 


Ir Phrenology be true, all the phenomena of the moral and 
intellectual nature of man, however hitherto perplexing, must 
be made plain before it. Indeed, many of its opponents al- 
ready admit, that it affords at least a sufficient -explanation 
of phenomena which have been given up in despair, by 
metaphysicians of all descriptions, as inexplicable—according 
to the formula in that behalf—im the present state of human 
knowledge. This sufficiency, however, supplies one of the 
Baconian requisites for. the admissibility of a cause. The 
other, the existence, is still disputed; phrenologists say it 
is demonstrated, as will be plain to their antagonists, when 
they condescend to do justice to the evidence. 

The nature of the singular art called, or rather misealled, 
Ventriloquism, has been variously viewed by philosophical 
writers, both of the present and former times. The nearest 
approach to the truth was undoubtedly made by the French 
philosophers, who investigated the subject in the year 1770. 
The light of Phrenology enables us now to confirm their 
views, so far as they go, and, as we humbly think, to com- 
plete the demonstration. A brief description and history of 
this extraordinary vocal illusion, while it is necessary to our 
present purpose, may not be unacceptable to our readers. 

Those who possess the art have invariably the power of 
imitating with their voice the voices of other persons, the 
cries of animals, and even the sounds produced by the mo- 
tion and impulse of inanimate matter. They are always 
perfect imitators of sounds of every variety and description ; 
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but their most mysterious power is that of deluding chose 
they address into the persuasion that the sound comes 
from a point not only out of, but at a considerable distanee 
from, the speaker’s own person. The voice, in such cases, 
having always a certain stifled sound, as if it originated 
in the chest, and being often uttered with the mouth 
nearly shut, at least with very little or no movement of 
the lipe, was long, in ignorance of its true nature, referred 
10 the stomach or belly; whence its name. It is not by any 
means clear, however, that the deluded would have esta- 
blished the stomach and belly as the parts of speech, if the 
deluders had not themselves directed them there; end this 
leads us to a brief statement of what is known historically of 
this art. It seems to have been much more prevalent ia 
ancient times than we now find it. It is known to have been 
among the Assyrians, the Egyptians, the Jews, and the 
Greeks; and these were just the climates where great flexi- 

bility in the organs of speech, being joined with the requisite 
mental powers, we should have expected to have found 
it. Scripture makes many references to the magicians, the 
wizards, the charmers, and those that have familiar spi- 
rits; and the profound Selden saw reason to translate 
the Hebrew Ob—plural, Oboth, (generally translated Py- 
thon, or magician), by Demon or Spirit, which was be- 
lieved to dwell in the belly, and speak within the possessed 
without their exercising their own organs of speech. Ac- 
cordingly, the Septuagint translates Ob by the Greek 
word engastrimuthos, and the Vulgate by venériloquus, 
both words signifying the same thing, namely, speaking with, 
or at least from, the belly. This was too valuable a deception 
not to be practised by the cunning deluders of the supersti- 
tious ancients, and it became so common as to form a kind 
of divination called gastromancy, where the diviner answered 
without appearing to move his lips, so that the listener be- 
lieved he heard an aerial voice. There has been much con- 
troversy, even among divines, as to the reality of the ghost of 
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Samuel. Eustathius, Archbishop of Antioch, in the fourth 
century, composed a treatise in Greek, to prove that the 
supposed evocation of Samuel was the deception of a de- 
mon, of which the Witch of Endor was possessed. This is, 
in truth, a treatise on engastrimism, according to the notions 
then entertained of it ; for the Archbishop has no idea that 
the art was not preternatural. It is by no means clear, that 
Saul saw Samuel, the word perceived being more properly 
understood, as he takes his information from the woman with 
regard to what did appear, and is prostrate on the earth 
when Samuel speaks.* Now, ventriloquism in the woman 
has been supposed all that was required. The Septuagint calls 
her engastrimuthon ; and Selden expressly says, that in the 
original, this woman spoke by means of Ob, or a demon, 
which word is, in other places of the Old Testament, trans- 
lated ventriloquus. The opinion is common, that the Py- 
thian responses were delivered by the same vocal illusions ; 
and in the Vulgate, the Witch of Endor herself is said 
habere pythonem. 

In the earlier ages of Christianity the same art prevailed ; 
and St Chrysostom and Œ@cumenius both make mention of 
diviners who were called Engastrimandri. There is no 
reason to believe that so imposing and profitable an engine 
to move a rude people was unknown to the necromancers and 
enchanters of the dark ages; but we have no account of an 
individual ventriloquist earlier than the sixteenth century, 
when one appeared in France of the name of Louis Brabant, 
valet de chambre of Francis First. This man practised his 
art solely for purposes of swindling. It is related of him, 
that being denied the hand of a young woman of fortune 
and station much above his own, by her father, he renewed 
his addresses after the father’s death, and when in the pre- 
sence of the lady and her mother, imitated the deceased's 
voice, which seemed to come from the ceiling of the apart- 


1 Sam xxviii. 7, 8. 
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ment; with cries and groans he imputed his aggravated tor- 
tures in purgatory, to his refusal of his daughter to Louis 
Brabant, and conjured her, “ if e’er she did her poor father 
“ Jove,” to marry the said Louis forthwith; which, in suita- 
ble horror, consternation, and filial piety, she did. The 
swindling bridegroom succeeded, at the same time, in enrich- 
ing himself, so as to meet his bride’s fortune. He frighten- 
ed a rich old usurer out of ten thousand crowns, by a well. 
timed intimation, en i „ of what awaited him in 
purgatory, with a distinct exposition of the only method of 
averting the otherwise certain doom. This accomplished 
person, we may presume, did much business on a smaller 
scale, besides these two great coups du maitre. 

A century after this period, probably in consequence of 
the appearance of another or other ventriloquists, the first 
modern attempts seem to have been made to write upon 
the subject; and Allazzi, an Italian, in 1629, published a 
work entitled Leonis Allatti de Engastrimytho Syntagma. 
Allazzi, in the same work, translated the Greek treatise of 
Eustathius into Latin; but his own treatise, as well as that 
of the Archbishop, is confined to the question of the evoca- 
tion of the ghost of Samuel, on which controversy the works 
are erudite and argumentative. 

Conrad Amman, a Dutch doctor in medicine, had ob. 
served the. ventriloquists of the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, and published a Latin treatise at Amsterdam in 1700, 
to explode the old notion, current, it would appear, till 
then, that Engastrimism is a demon in the belly. Hig ob- 
servations seem chiefly to have been made on an old woman 
at Amsterdam, who possessed the talent of ventriloquism. 
His theory was, that the effect was produced by a sort of 
swallowing of the words, or forcing them to retrograde as it 
were by the tracheal artery ;—by speaking during i inspiration 

of the breath, and not, as in ordinary speech, during expira- 
tion.—* Quidquid hactenus,” says Conrad Amman, de 


“ voce et loquela dixi, de quotidiana illa et vulgari accipi velim, 
dus fit expirando ; est enim adhuc modus eam per inspira- 
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te tionem formandi, qui non cuivis datus est, et quam aliquoties in 
“ Gastrimythis quibusdam admiratus sum: et Amsteledami 
“ olim vetulam quandam audivi utroge modo loquentem, sibique 
“ ad quæsita quasi inspirando respondentem ; ut eam cum viw, 
“ duos ad minimum passus ab ea remoto colloqui dejerassem ; 
“ vocem enim, inter inspirandum absorptam e longinquo venire 
4 credebam. Mulier hee Pythiam agere facile potuisset,” 

C. 
Nothing farther appears on the nature or history of ven- 
triloquism till the year 1772, when a work appeared on the 
subject by M. de la Chapelle, Censeur Royal at Paris, and 
a member of several learned bodies, besides the Royal So- 
ciety of London. This, although a greatly over-learned 
work, with a prodigious display of irrelevant erudition, gives 
a most satisfactory explanation of ventriloquism, which was 
confirmed by a committee of the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, and ultimately by the whole Academy. We have 
the more confidence in the theory, that it is demonstrated to 
be true, so far as it goes, by what we hold to be the surest 
of all tests—by Phrenology. The existing ventriloquists 
of M. de la Chapelle's time were two: —a Baron Mengen, 
in the household of Prince Lichtenstein, at Vienna; and a 
person of the name of Saint Gille, a grocer at St Germain-en- 
Laye, near Paris. Both these ventriloquists were communi- 
cative, made no secret of their art, and contributed de- 
scriptions of their own experiences, to forward the inquiry 
which seems, in that time of profound peace, to have made 
some noise in France. 

Baron Mengen ridiculed the old prejudice, that ventrilo- 
quists speak from, mach less with, the stomach and belly; 
and made no pretence to any other aid than that of the 
common organs of speech. The Baron’s account of himself 
is in substance this:—That he owed his art to a passion, 
which showed itself in him at a very early age, to counterfeit 
the cries of animals and the voices of persons; and he soon 
found, that he had the power of imitating sounds in such a 
way, as to give them the appearance of coming from points 
different from his own mouth. That his organs gained flexi- 
bility by use, so as to be able to sustain a long illusion. 
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For the sake of amusing his friends, he made a small figure 
or doll, with a contrivance with which, by inserting his hand 
under the dress, he could occasion appropriate motion of the 
lipa. With this figure, from which he could make his voice 
to appear to come, he carried on droll and often highly-aa· 
tirical conversations. His own words, describing the kind 
of vocal exertion he made, are as follows:“ I press my 
“ tongue strongly against my teeth and left cheek, and the voice; 
cc which ap ears articulated by the mouth of the figure, is form- 
er ed in reality between the teeth and left cheek of my own. 
‘ For this I use the precaution to hold in reserve in the wind- 
“ pipe (le gosier”) a sufficient portion of air, either to sing or 
“ „ without the stomach or belly giving any assistance; 
ce and it is solely with that portion of air in reserve, moderated, 
c retained, and suffered to escape with effort, that I produce the 
“ voice which I wish to make heard. Add to that a quality in 
“m tongue extremely subtile and rarely possessed, by means of 
“ which articulate all syllables and words, (either singing or 
“ speaking,) without in the least moving the lips; and taking f 
« great care to retain to the end of each period, phrase, or sen- 
ec tence, the air which comes from the lungs for be renewing of 
er my respiration, which requtres a very good chest.” 

M. Saint Gille was more at hand, and was often visited 
and experimented upon by M. de la Chapelle. In their first 
interview, the ventriloquist surprised and rather alarmed the 
philosopher, by producing a distinct cry of . M. de la Cha- 
* pelle !“ as if from the roof of a neighbouring house. On 
farther acquaintance, M. de la Chapelle accompanied Saint 
Gille on occasions of many amusing and perfectly innocent ap- 
plications of his art. On one of these, he addressed many indi- 
viduals of rank, of both sexes, to their great consternation, a8 
they sat on the grass, at a fete champetre, with many witty 
personal remarks, for which he had been previously prepar- 
ed—the effect may easily be conceived. On another, he im- 
posed incessant mass-singing upon a fraternity of monks 
who had been remiss in their attention to the departed soul 
of one of their number. The deceased spoke as from the 
roof of the choir where they were assembled, and uttered 


© This is physically impossible; and the Baron afterwards shows that he 
means the lungs or chest. 
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loud complaints and awful threatenings against the survivors 
for their neglect of him. 

On some occasions, M. Saint Gille put his powers to good 
uses, m mortifying vanity, abasing pride, disappointing 
avarice, and changing selfish and base purposes. Several 
very diverting instances of these are detailed by M. de la 
Chapelle. 

M. Saint Gille made no mystery of his art more than 
Baron Mengen, and attributed all his success to an extreme 
desire and continued -habit of exercising his organs in that 
imitative way. He gained the accomplishment in a very 
short time—eight days—at Martinique, by imitating ano- 
ther ventriloquist. This circumstance leads M. de la Chapelle 
into the only mistake he commits,—namely, that any one 
that chooses may become a ventriloquist. It is the very 
circumstance which forces a Phrenologist to the opposite 
conclusion. . 

The theory of M. de la Chapelle, as confirmed by the Aca- 
demy, is in substance as follows: — The same sound varies in 
its effect on the ear according to the distance or place from 
which it comes. But every sound, as it reaches the ear, is 
a sound that may be imitated. A power of imitating 
sounds, which we are all accustomed to refer to certain dis. 
tances and certain situations, is the whole art of ventrilo- 
quism. It is worthy of remark, that by custom the illusion 
lost its effect on M. de la Chapelle,—he referring the words 
to the mouth of the speaker, which all others referred to dis- 
tant points. The members of the Academy commissioned to 
make the inquiry with M. de la Chapelle, compare this gra- 
dation of sound to the imitations of distance in the sympho- 
nies of the opera; the distance being judged by the first 
sound heard, diminishes in appearance as the sounds become 
fainter. 

The Savans, satisfied that the effect produced was imi- 
tation of the sounds appropriate to certain distances, ap- 
plied themselves to investigate the nature of the organic 
power which produced this effect, and they referred it to a 
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power acquired by habit over the larynx, by which it could 
be readily shut and opened to the required degree, with the 
additional power, from flexibility of tongue, to articulate 
within the mouth, or even in the back part of it. The con- 
striction and expansion of the larynx they believed to be 
very fatiguing, and attended with hoarseness after a length- 
ened exertion. They observed that M. Saint Gille appear- 
ed fatigued before the end of his exhibition, and lost some 
degree of his power to create the illusion; that each exertion 
was followed by the irritation of a slight cough; and that, 
when he was enrhumé, or (as we translate it in Scotland by 
a most convenient word,) colded, he had great difficulty of 
speaking en ventrilogue. Hippocrates, treating of a parti- 
cular ailment of the throat, says, that those affected with it 
spoke as if they had been Engastrimuthoi. If, say the re- 
porter, there be a diseased state of throat, which produces 
this effect, it is easy to suppose the effect of the malady imi- 
tated, or the throat brought artificially into the same state. 

M. de la Chapelle, and the other academicians, unite in 
their refutation of Conrad Amman’s theory, that ventrilo- 
quism is articulating during inspiration of the breath. This 
mistake was repeated evidently from Amman by the Abbé 
Nollet, in his Leçons de Physique Experimentale, 1746. 

It is admitted, that a low stifled sound may be produced 
for a few seconds during inspiration ; -but the high and often 
strong voice of the ventriloquists can only result from a brisk 
expulsion of air from the trachea, by an increased action of 
the part. The Amsterdam woman spoke high, but it was 
Conrad that concluded she spoke during inspiration. Be- 
sides, there is no reply to the objection, that inspiration no 
more than spesking with the belly will account for variations 
and distances. 

Last of all, it was observed that Saint Gille opened his 
mouth and even moved his lips; and that, to conceal these 
movements, he always turned away his face when he spoke 
en ventrilogue. When any one stood in front of him, and 
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saw his mouth opened and his lips moved, the illusion, in 
their case, did not take place. 

We do not think it worth while to occupy our readers 
with detailing an attempt made to explain the illusion of dis» 
tance in ventriloquism, by supposing that the speaker avails 
himself of artificial echoes, to throw back the sound to the 
ear of his hearer. A paper, maintaining this view, was 
read to the Philosophical Society of Manchester by Mr 
Gouch, in 1801, and is preserved in the second part of the fifth 
volume of their Transactions. There is much scientific clear- 
ness and justness of exposition in that paper on the laws of 
acoustics, but these laws are wofully misapplied to ventri- 
loquism. It at once occurs to ask the author of that paper 
how the ventriloquist is to command eyen one echo when he 
wishes it,—one fixed material distant obstacle to reflect the 
voice? But when he is to modulate his voice gradually as 
the sound is supposed to advance or retire, or when he 
shifts the voice from above to below, and all around, where 
shall he command his succession of echoes, or the change of 
their position ? Mr Gouch saw the ventriloquist—we think 
of the name of Garbutt,—who travelled to most towns in this 
island about 1796. This ventriloquist made his voice seem. 
to come from the part of the room behind the audience ; but, 
if on Mr Gouch’s own shewing, sound will reach the ear by 
the shortest road, how did it first pass the audience, and then 
return to them? Garbutt farther brought the voice, as it 
were, from under the benches on which the spectators sat, 
to which locality he first strongly directed their attention, 
and he occasionally made it appear to be the voice of a child 
confined under a glass. Echoes for all these illusions are 
evidently out of the question. But how did Garbutt carry 
about his echo with him, when he alarmed a fish-woman in 
Edinburgh, by making her own fish contradict a declaration 
of their freshness? or when he made a poor man unload a 
whole cart of hay to extricate a crying child, whose cries 
were heard more and more plaiuly as the hay diminished, 
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cle was examined? The notion of echo seems to have been 
hinted before, for M. de la Chapelle himself disproves it, 
by an experiment made by M. Saint Gille in the open park 
of St German-en-Laye, where he astonished an Italian by 
speaking to him from every point of the compass. 

It cannot have failed to strike the reader, that, as admitted 
by the French Savans, a ventriloquist must cheat the judg. 
ment as well as the ear. This is effectually done, as will 
be made more clearly to appear presently, by establishing a 
local, from which it is intended the audience shall believe 
that the voice comes. Garbutt had recourse to this finesse 
in the illusions which he performed. 

When we mention Mathews, we consider his powers of 
vocal illusion as the least of his comic accomplishments; but 
it is of great consequence for our readers to keep in mind 
that so perfect a comic imitator as Mathews does possess 
to a considerable degree that power of imitating sounds, 
which is called ventriloquism. Indeed, we have observed, 
that most clever comedians have some degree of the same 
talent. 

Such was the state of this curious question, when means 
equally unexpected and ample have come within our own 
reach, of verifying former theories, and observing for ourselves 
both directly and phrenologically. This opportunity has 
been afforded us, and indeed our attention has been called 
for the first time in our lives to the subject, by the late ar- 
rival in Edinburgh of the celebrated Monsieur Alexandre, a 
native of Paris, and beyond all rivalry the possessor of the 
most astonishing powers of vocal illusion which we have either 
heard or readof. This young man has already, at the early 
age of twenty-five, exhibited his powers in almost every coun- 
try of Europe. His vocal illusions are displayed in amusing 
comic pieces, in which he is the sole actor, and which he has 
exhibited in six or eight different languages. Nay, he per- 
formed one of these in English for six months, before he 
had learned the language, so as to understand what he was 
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uttering ; and it is said with very few mistakes. He ex- 
hibits testimonials from crowned heads, princes, nobles, and 
savans on the continent,* and from a great number of 
persons of rank and literary and scientific eminence in Eng- 
land, (of which, besides performing 150 times in London, 
he visited most of the great towns,) all bearing witness to 
his astonishing powers, and most of them commending his 
manners and qualifications as a gentleman. He brought 
letters to many individuals in Edinburgh; one of which was 
the means of our introduction to him, which has been to us 
so satisfactory. M. Alexandre's first exhibition was an- 
nounced to take place in the Caledonian Theatre, to which 
we went, and watched as narrowly as we could every thing 
he did or said, as he succeeded by his own unassisted exer- 
tions in engrossing and highly diverting a crowded audience 
for three hours. 

We shall now endeavour to describe what we saw, as 
minutely as we observed it narrowly. He performed a sort 
of drama, the hero of which is a clever young rogue, in the 
service of an old physic-taking valetudinarian and his care- 
ful fantastical wife, upon whom he perpetrates all sorts of 
mischievous tricks, both in reverige of his own short com- 
mons,-and in furtherance of a scheme, for which he is 
well paid, to unite the hands of the only daughter to a very 
agreeable young officer of infantry, quartered in the neigh- 
bourhood. Without merit as a comedy, the incidents of 
this piece—some of them very ludicrous—afforded him the 
means of exhibiting every variety of his vocal illusion. He 
represents the whole characters, male and female, young and 


© The kings of Prussia, Bavaria, and Saxony, Princes Blucher, Swartzen- 
berg, Metternich, Wrede, M. Goethe, Blumenback, &c. Ke. It is a curious 
fact, that the aged Landgravine of Hesse Darmstadt was enabled, by having 
seen M. Saint Gille in Paris, to compare his powers with M. Alexandre's, to 
which last she gave the decided preference. . 

+ M. Alexandre’s success and popularity in Edinburgh, he himself says, 
has not been exceeded any where. Besides commanding overflowing houses, 
he has visited many of the most respectable inhabitants, and made the most 
favourable impression on all who have conversed with him, by his agreeable 
appearance, engaging manners, and liberal sentiments. 
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‘old, himself; and besides displaying an address and quickness 
which we never saw exceeded, he changes his dress at least 30 
or 40 times, with a rapidity which appears almost preterna- 
tural ; so that the deception is perfect, that the whole dra- 
matis persone are bustling and talking at the same moment.* 

His change of dress is not, however, more complete than 
his change of manner, voice, and whole character. He 
spoke with his own natural voice in the valet; with a deep 
strong voice in the old man; in a whining and chattering, 
and most affected voice in the lady; with a degagé easy style 
in the dandy officer; and with the softest tripping femenin- 
ism in the dandy’s beloved. Of all these, he maintained the 
character with such judgment and effect, as to convince 
us of one truth, which our readers are requested to mark, 
that his histrionic Powers —his talents as an actor-—are very 
considerable. 

As it is of great moment for our phrenological tests in 
the sequel, to keep steadily in view the power of imitation, 
we may here mention a sort of interlude, which M. Alex- 
andre performed, in which he manifested his possession of 
that talent, with the farther power of concealing self, to a 
degree of intensity which, till we saw them, we could not have 
believed possible. He exhibited the visages, voices, and man- 
ners of several different nuns of a convent, where he is sup- 
posed to have served outside the grate. He is first a very 
pretty noviciate endeavouring to sing, but covered with bash- 
fulness and heigh-hos ! : 


cc Kier pretty oath by y yea and nay 
“ She not, must not, durst not play.” 


- © M. Alexandre told us, that his attendants who attire him, behind the 
scenes, often urge him to wait s reasonable tine to prevent doubts of his iden. 
tity. He paid an unconscious compliment to the unsuspicious British charac. 
ter, when he added, that although on some occasions, on the continent, he has 
found it necessary to station a responsible public officer on the stage, to vouch 
Jor him, he has been delighted with the absence of all suspicion, of which the 
cordial manner of his British spectators has given him the most encouraging 
assurances. Some of the changes are almost incredible; the old lady's 
train has scarcely disappeared on one side of the stage, when ‘he slim jacketed 
domestic enters on the other, with  frying-pan in his hand, to nake an omelet 
or master. 
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In an instant he is the angry abbess chiding her foolish 
pupil, with a face as round, as flat, and as pitted as a split 
muffin, and a voice to suit. Anon he rises, like a ghost 
from the ground, as Sister Beatrice, with a face double the 
length of the average of the human countenance. Down 
he sits again, and shows a face as preternaturally broad 
as the other was long, just above the level of the table, 
the said face being the index to the soul of Sister Agnes. 
A visage reduced to the size of a man's fist now peeps 
the hood of sister Angelina. The next face is all 
gone off to the east, its successor to the west, till he con- 
cludes with Sister Celestine's lamentable paralitic deformity, 
an exhibition greatly too like reality not to be exquisitely 
painful to the spectators, and which we have heard many 
say, M. Alexandre would gain eredit for good taste as well 
as good feeling by omitting altogether. His other persona- 
tions, amounting to an absolute change of identity before 
our eyes, are quite sufficient to establish him the most won- 
derfal personator that ever exhibited.* 

M. Alexandre’s vocal exhibition consisted of two very ob- 
viously distinguishable parts :—First, His mere imitations, 
or changes of voice to suit the different characters in which 
he appeared on the stage; in which he meant no farther il. 
lusion, and left the audience to take the personage in their 
sight for the speaker. In this it is obvious there was comic 
imitation, but none of the illusion more strictly called ven- 
triloquism. To this class belong his imitations of animals 


© M, Alexandre paid a visit to a distinguished individual of Edinburgh, to 
deliver a letter of introduction. This was put into the gentleman's hands by a 
young man of very interesting and genteel appearance, and with the greatest mo- 
desty. He read it, and when he locked up to reply, a being stood before 
him as different in identity from what he had last looked upon, as an old 
grim French quack-doctor may be supposed to be from the first personage we 
have described. The gentleman started, and with an exclamation of wonder, 
asked if he could possibly be the same person who hed two minutes before 
delivered him the letter! Our accomplished friend, Mr Joseph, has succeed- 
ed admirably with two busts of M. Alexandre, one in each of these dissimilar 
characters, and thus fired down a real instead of an evanescent proof of the 
power of personation, which is especially valuable to phrenology. 
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and inanimate things, as a plane, a screw, a saw, an omelet 
frying, &c. Secondly, His ventriloquial efforts. In these 
he produced the effect of persons speaking from a distance; 
from the other side of a door, both shut and open; from a 
trunk, also alternately open and shut ; from a chimney-top ; 
and from a cellar, with gradation of the voice as the person 
in the chimney and cellar ascended or descended. With his 
ventriloquial exertions alone we have to do here; and in 
these the illusion of confinement, freedom, distance, and 
gradual approach and recession was complete. In M. Alex- 
andre’s production of these curious effects, we observed se- 
veral particulars: 

1. His voice, to give the illusion of distance or confine- 

ment, was invariably a stifled voice; and in changing from, 
confinement to freedom, he dropt ventriloquism, and spoke 
merely in character, as first above distinguished. 
2. He never began to speak en ventriloque without pre- 
viously establishing a point, place, or local, or at least di- 
rection from which the audience should believe the voice to 
come. This he did in course of the incidents of the 
piece, so that all impression of arrangement was prevented, 
and the audience never dreamed of disputing the direction 
with the performer, but took all that for granted, to his 
most perfect satisfaction. He aided the illusion by his own 
action and attitude, as he spoke into a cellar, up a chimney, 
imto a trunk or press, or through a door. 

3. We never saw his face, at least his front face, when 
speaking en ventriloque ; but we observed it always turn- 
ed towards us when he spoke as the person in our 
ight. 

4. We observed, that after dus ventriloquial exertions, he 
often coughed ; and, lastly, he counterfeited inimitably the 
hoarseness of a severe cold. 

On returning from this singular: exhibition, our own 
conjectures on the subject of ventriloquism were these: 
1. That by the force of uncommonly acute powers of per- 
ception, which nothing that happens around him escapes, 
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whether visible, tangible, or audible, (phrenologicé a large 
endowment of all the knowing organs, particularly Tune 
and Individuality,) he has become perfect master of 
sounds in all their varieties and modifications. In this, 
per se, he may have, and no doubt has, multitudes of rivals. 
2. Having got familiar with the intensities of sounds which 
alight upon the human ear, from various distances and cer- 
tain places, he does nothing more than imitate the sound 
desired, not as it is where uttered, but where heard. It is 
in either case an imitable sound. It would seem to follow, 
that the closer the person to be deceived is to the ventri- 
loquist, the illusion must be the more complete, seeing that 
the sound imitated is the sound that strikes his own ear, 
which, it is obvious, may not suit the variously arranged 
spectators in a large theatre. 3. As the sound which reaches 
our ears must necessarily vary with the distance it has come: 
but as each variation is a specific imitable sound, so the ven- 
triloquist has only —assuredly it requires exquisite skill 
to vary his imitation progressively, in either direction, to 
give the perfect illusion of advance and retreat. An ana- 
logy occurred to us, in which, if as yet unknown to our- 
selves, we have ever been anticipated, we should only have 
the more conſidence. Distance is artificially represented 
to the eye on the lansdcape-painter’s canvass by gradual 
diminution, according to the rules of mathematical per- 
spective, of the size of the successive objects; and, ac- 
cording to those of aerial perspective, of the strength of 
their colouring ; from the large and bold fore-ground, to the 
diminished distance, almost blending with the tints of the 
sky. Now, M. Alexandre's vocal illusions are, as it were, 
the perspective of sounds, and address to the ear a grada- 
tion which we cannot help associating with the successive 
distance of the landscape whence they come. What an 
extent of country a hunting party may be made to traverse 
in imagination in the theatre, by a skilful gradation of the 
sounds of their bugles, from the faint sound in the distant 
hills, till the boisterous Nimrods their tunics of scarlet— 
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are smacking their whips on the stage. As to the direction 
of the sound, we conjectured this to be exclusively the 
doing of the imaginations of the audience, when a locality 
was established. This we put to the test; believing that 
the performer could do no more than imitate distance, with- 
out the possibility of imitating direction, which has no dis- 
tinctive sound ; as such, we tried to reverse, in our own minds, 
the direction of the chimney-top and the cellar, and we 
found the identity of the sound suit either place. It is ob- 
vious, when a ventriloquist fairly alarms people, he may give 
any direction he pleases to his voice. 

That this perspective of sound is the essence of the ef- 
fect produced we could not doubt; of the physiology of the 
inquiry—the physical power by which the effect is produced, 
we were by no means so certain. Organs of speech in 
the stomach or belly we at once discarded as a barbarous 
absurdity ; but we really saw nothing in the imitations which 
might not be executed by a person who possessed a great 
power over the movements of the larynx, directed by a 
good ear, and seconded by a very flexible tongue. 

We were not disappointed in our hopes to obtain M. 
Alexandre’s own account of his singular powers. He has 
been as liberal as Baron Mengen and M. Saint Gille, and 
has unfolded to us hjs own views on the subject. He makes 
no mystery of it, and he is perfectly safe in his openness; 
for his talent is so rare, and his art so difficult, however 
clearly explained, that it requires the cover of secrecy much 
as the accomplishment of the man who stood on his head on 
the cross of St Paul’s Cathedral required the protection of the 
patent which was offered him, we think by George the First. 

M. Alexandre assured us,—I. That his voice does not 
come from his stomach or belly, in which, as he said in 
ridicule, he has neither tongue nor teeth ; and against which 
inelegant region he has a sort of ill-will, for having occasioned 
the disgusting as well as abeurd name of ventriloquism to 
an art which is merely vocal illusion. He wished to have 
offered himself in England as a pręfesseur of vocal illu- 

Vor. I. No. III. 21 
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sion; but was advised that John Bull loves the marvellous,’ 


and would rather give his money to see a man who can 
speak with his stomach, than one who avewedly can only 
speak with his mouth. 

2. That he possesses uncommon power and flexibility in 
the organs of speech ; he can extend and contract the larynx 
or windpipe, which has great muscular strength, so as to 
produce all the gradations from a bass voice of great power 
to the shrillest squeak ; and his tongue has a degree of flexi- 
bility and power of change.of shape and position in the 
mouth, which enables him to do any thing with it he pleases. 
The exertion, he says, does not exhaust or fatigue him. 

3. He is not conscious of speaking even during expiration, 
certainly he does not speak during éaspiration upon any oc- 
casion. When he speaks en ventrélogue, he is not aware 
that ‘he breathes at all, but seems to use a confined supply’ 
of air, which he retains in his chest till the period is finished, 
when he breathes again. He must, however, although un- 
consciously, expend it in expiration as he speaks. This 
seems proved by what follows next. . 

4. That he cannot ventriloquize with his lips shud. 

§. That he cannot articulate the labial consonants M. B. 
and P. without using the lips. When he uses these consonants, 
therefore, he turns away his face from the person he wishes 
to deceive. He endeavours, as much as possible, to avoid the 
labials, and then he can speak without the slightest move 
ment of the lips, or of any musele of the face. 

6. That he makes no use of echoes existing, much less 
does he create any, such a thing being far beyond human 
power. He scrupulously avoids places where echoes already- 
exist, and this is the first thing he tries. 

7. That he deceives the audience into the belief of the di- 
rection of the sound, entirely by previously fixing the direc- 
tion, and trusting, which he never does in vain, to their ima- 
gination for the rest. He says, when he has fairly frightened’ 
people, which he has often done, he has no farther trouble ; 
which way soever he looks, that becomes the direction of 
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the dreaded sounds. He once horrified a party of visitors to 
the embalmed bodies of the Prince and Princess of Lignitz, in 
Silesia, in the vault in which they had lain 230 years. He 
first declared himself 250 years old, and that he was present 
at the interment, and then made the Prince and Princess 
complain of want of air, in consequence of an order of the 
magistracy to prevent the coffin being opened to gratify 
public curiosity. The attendants, in consternation, made no 
attempt to prevent him from opening the coffins, for which 
service he received the grateful thanks of the Prince and 
Princesa therein reposing, and an inconvenient quantity of 
holy water to exorcise him, as he came out of the vault. 
Last of all, Mr Alexandre declares, that he has a ready per- 
ception of the varieties of sound, according to distances, and 
that each distance having its own specific sound, he 1MITATES 
the sound as it is when it reaches his own ear. He has par- 
ticularly studied this power of graduation, and has repeated- 
ly imitated a person’s voice who spoke at intervals as he re- 
eeded above $00 yards. He has likewise sent a chimney- 
sweeper up a vent, with instructions to speak down every 
few yards, and has imitated the voice in its gradations so 
exactly, that the persons in the room could not tell which 
was his and which the chimney-sweeper s. On one occasion 
in Vienna, at Prince Metternich’s Hotel, he hung a rope 
from the window of an apartment on the third floor from the 
ground, to which a weight was suspended to serve for a 
man whom he undertook to pull up, and with whom he 
conversed every yard or two as he pulled the rope, the voice 
of theman gradually getting plainer, till he was at the win- 
dow sill, when all at once, M. Alexandre allowed the rope to 
slip, and down went the poor man with a scream, and many 
a groan, as he lay knocked to pieces on the ground. The 
company were terrified, and it required a clear exposition of 
the illusion to restore their composure. We made the remark 
to him, that this gradation was like perspective in painting. 
He answered, that the same comparison is engraved on a 
medal which was given him by the University of Ghent. 


ö 
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This we have seen, but find M. Alexandre mistaken. The 
medal merely alluding to modulation of voice.* 

He gave no other account of his change of countenance in 
the nuns, quack doctor, &c. than that his endeavour was to 
CONCEAL HIMSELF, and imitate, or as near as possible, be 
another person. He has often disguised himself by this 
means when he wished not to be known. Aware of the severe 
trial to which such exertions must put the nerves of volun- 
tary motion, and the subservient muscles, we asked him if 
he has no fears of some permanent set in these hideous 
forms? He answered, that at Manchester he did remain 
the quack doctor some hours longer than he intended, having 
walked in the street disguised by that gainly personification. 
He can remain voluntarily for a great length of time so 
metamorphosed ; and Mr Joseph assures us, that he never 
varied while his bust was modelling. 

Our phrenological readers are well able to finish this 
sketch for themselves. Aware of the strong case of mu«rta- 
tion which is established at every step as we proceeded, 
aware, also, that to effect perfect imitation in the voice and 
manner, nay, in the very countenance and person of another, 
has been found by numerous cases, and no exceptions, to re- 
quire the agency of that important power SECRETIVENESS, t 
which enables all perfect actors (and imitation is only a 
species of acting) to copy what they see and hear, but Tike- 
wise to secret what they are aware will spoil the illusion if 
allowed to appear; to exercise in perfection that art con- 
sisting in concealing art, which, as actors, they cannot do, 
unless they conceal themselves ;—unless, by the exercise 
of this power, they change the tones of the voice, alter 
the usual and recognised action of every muscle, by the effects 


© The reverse of the medal is inscribed as follows: . Quod, sono vocis 
t scit2 modulando, sive hac nature dos sit sive artis, notias: e legibus 
“ aut inludit aut inludere videtur.” 

+ See the Transactions of the Phrenological Society, (vol i.) on the nature 
and range of the faculty of Seeretivencss. We make reference to what ia writ- 
ten before, to satiefy the impartial reader, that we do not create the combination 
to suit the case of M. Alexandre. 
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of which on the countenance, the shape, the movements, they 
are identified as individuals ;—unless, in short, they sink their 
own character and very presence, and conjure up the indi- 
vidual to be personated. Who, for one moment, during the 
unparalleled personation of the Nuns, could recognise in 
one point the individual M. Alexandre ? 

This combination of Secretiveness with Imitation, then, 
gives not only the impulse to imitate, which, for the wisest 
purposes, is part of man’s nature, but the power to person- 
ate; not only to copy, but for a time to be the original. 

Without Secretiveness, M. Alexandre might imitate the 
quack doctor, but he would not be the quack doctor dur- 

ing the exhibition; he would still be M. Alexandre, doing 
as the quack doctor does. There are many who possess the 
power of mimickry to this extent, but this is not persona- 
tion. 


The phrenological reader will at once see, that a good 
ventriloquist. must be a perfect imitator of sounds, and of all 
sounds within the compass of his vocal powers; and must 
possess a great flexibility of larynx and tongue, to execute 
his imitations; and that this is the whole secret of that art, 
which was for ages considered too wonderful not to be pre- 
ternatural. . 

Our readers will naturally look for some information on 
the actual cerebral development of M. Alexandre, as con- 
firming or shaking our explanation of his talent. We are 
enabled to gratify them, in consequence of M. Alexandre's 
having most readily allowed Mr Joseph to take a cast of his 
head, besides modelling the busts formerly mentioned; and 
it is impossible to imagine any result more satisfactory. To’ 
ourselves it is the more delightful, that we inferred by.an- 
ticipation every prominent organ, on leaving M. Alexandre's 
first exhibition, and stated our expectations of what his head 
would turn out, to several friends who were with us. 

1. We expected, of course, that Imitation and Secretive- 
ness would be large, if not very large, especially the latter ; 
and Tune, for variation of sound, we thought requisite, 
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2. We looked for the powers of observation to be large. 
Individuality, Form, Sixe. 

3. From the boldness, energy, confidence, and sustained 
character of the whole most difficult exhibition, we expected 
Combativeness, Destructiveness, Firmness, and Self-esteem, 
all large. 

4. From much of his general manner, and from his com- 
plete conception of all the affectations of Miss Flirtilla, we 
anticipated a considerable Love of Approbation. And, lastly, 
We referred the neatnesé and cleverness of his arrangements 
and changes to his Constructiveness, added to his mechani- 
cal skill and quickness of observation. 

The development was some days after taken by Mr 
Andrew Combe, who had not seen his exhibition; and it 
will be seen, by a note of it subjoined,* how invariable natute 
is, as unveiled by Phrenology. The Imitation and Secre- 
tiveness are not exceeded in Mr Joseph’s bust of Mathews, 
or in the cast of Clara Fisher, in the collection of the Phre- 
nological Society. 

In the same collection is deposited the cast from M. Alex- 
andre’s head, presented by Mr Joseph, which all are invited 
to see, measure, and compare; but particularly those who 
still compliment the good faith of the Phrenologists, by be- 
Heving, at least by alleging, that they find what suits their 
purpose, in any head whatever. 


2. Philoprogent large. 9 doch : and 
tiveness, upper 
8. Concentrativeness, full. 19. Individuality, lower, large. 
4. Adhesivenesa, ` 20. Form, large. „ 
Combativeness, rather large. 21. Size, large. 

6. Destructiveness, large. 22. Weight, large. 

7. Constructiveness, large. 23. Colouring, full. 

8. Acquisitiveness, rather large. 24, Locality, full. 

9. Seeretiveness, very large. 26. Order, full. 
10, Self-esteem, large. 26. Time, rather 
11. Love of Approbation, rather large. 27. Number, rather large. 
12. Caudousness, rather large. 28. Tune, large. . 
18. Benevolence, 29. Language, full. 
14, Veneration, full 30. Comparison, large. 
15. H moderate on one side, Sl. Causality, full. 

°P* | fall on the other. 32. Wit, full 
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ARTICLE.XL 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 
FROM sm FEB. 1024. 


1824, Feb. 19.—Notice of John Thurtell. 

(This was mentioned in last Number.) f 
Me Lyon read a phrenological exposition of the principles 
on which he proceeded, in inferring the natural dispositions 
and talents of Jago, from a development put into his hands, 
- and also illustrations from the character, as delineated by 
Shakspeare, showing its exact conformity with the sketch, as 
given in our last Number. A notice by Mr Ritchie, on the 
talents and cerebral development of Master Huberd, was 
also read. 

March 4.—Mr W. Scott read a phrenological essay on the 
formation of Shakspeare’s characters in general, and addi- 
tional remarks on Macbeth. A letter was read from Mr B. 
A. Hoppe of Copenhagen, intimating a donation of several 
Danish skulls to be made by him. Mr M. N. Macdonald, 
W. S., and Mr W. R. Henderson, younger of Warriston, 
were balloted for, and admitted ordinary members. - 

March 18.—Mr G. Combe read a phrenological notice of 
the celebrated juvenile actor, Master G. F. Smith. Sug- 
gestions on the notation of cerebral development,.by Sir G. 
S. Mackenzie, were read, and remitted to the council. Mr 
R. Buchanan read a phrenological analysis of Shakspeare’s 
character of Othello. The secretary exhibited a cast taken 
by permission of Professor Jameson, from a skull said to be 
that of George Buchanan, the historian, deposited in the 
College Museum. He also exhibited the skull of a Circas- 
sian girl, presented to the Society by Mr Wilkie, surgeon, 
Innerleithan, and read a letter from Mr Wilkie, containing 
some remarks about this skull, and another one belonging to 
Dr Monro, of a cast of which the Society ia in possession. 
He likewise exhibited a cast of the head of Pallet, the mur- 

derer of James Mumford, presented by Dr Elliotson of 


— 
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London; and six skulls presented by Dr Forster; and 
read an interesting letter from Monsieur A. A. Royer of 
Paris, announcing donation of skulls. 

April 1.—Mr Andrew Combe read a reply to objections 
to Phrenology, by Professor D. Karl Asmund Rudolphi of 
Berlin. Mr R. Ellis exhibited a new craniometer, as im- 
proved by himself and Mr William Gray, with which the 
Society expressed themselves highly pleased, and appointed 
the mstrument to be used on all future occasions, when the 
measurement of development requires to be taken. Mr 
William Ellis, solicitor, Supreme Courts, was admitted an 
ordinary member; and Mr James Douglas Oliver, rector of 
the grammar school, Selkirk, a corresponding member. 

April15.——Mr Simpson read an essay on the functions of the 
organ of weight, as the instinctive adaptation of animal move- 
ments to the laws of equilibrium. Mr Andrew Combe read a 
report upon the cerebral development of John Pallet, executed 
for the murder of James Mumford. The Secretary read a let- 
ter from the Director of the Bulletin Universal des Sciences 
et des Arts, Paris, soliciting periodical information of the pro- 
ceedings of the Society. The Secretary exhibited a cast of 
the head of Charles MacEwen, lately executed at Edinburgh 
for the murder of his wife, presented by Dr Monro. A 
‘mask of Richard Robert Jones of Liverpool, a celebrated 
linguist, with a notice of his dispositions and talents, by Dr 
George Douglas Cameron of Liverpool ;—and the skull of a 
beaver by Andrew Bonar, Esq. of Kimmerghame, upon 
which last, Mr William Bonar made a few remarks,——were 
laid before the Society. The Rev. Frederick Leo of Meck- 
fenburgh Schwerin was admitted a corresponding member. 

April 29.—An essay by Mr John Hamilton, advocate, on 
the accordance betwixt Phrenology and Christianity, was 
read, communicated by Dr R. Hamilton, Mr John Hamilton 
mot being a member of the Society. The Secretary read a 
phrenological notice by Dr Oswald of Douglas, Isle of Man, 
of John Camaish, executed at Castleton, in the Isle of Man, 
in April, 1823, for poisoning his wife. Camaiah's skull was 
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presented to the Society by Dr Oswald. He also read a 
letter from Monsieur A. A. Royer of Paris, announcing a do- 
Nation of two boxes, containing as under.* Mr W. A. F. 


CONTENTS OF THE BOX No I. 


No Casts of the Heads of 
3 Be Cheval valier de Lyon murderers 
4 Charles Dautun, fratricide 
5 Charles Le Normand 
6 Houster 

7 Guichet 
9 Martin, parricide 

10 Pretrel, incendiary 

11 Lecouffe 

12 The mother of Lecouffe 

13 Feldman, executed for rape and 

murder 


murderers 


2 


No Casts of the Heads of 

15 Madame Carter, suicide 

16 Chapotelle, mechanician 

17 Horace Vernet, painter and artist 
19 Legouve, poet 

20 Brain of an Idiot 

221 Portion of the brain of Deville the 


t 
24 skall of an Ourang-ou-tang 
26 Baron Destassart (Prefet) 
27 M‘K———, a young Englishman 
deficient in No I and 2 
38 Skull of Raphael 


CONTENTS OF No II. 


Casts of 
1 Pleignier, mechanician and con- 
spirator 
8 Madelaine Albert, murderer 
14 Brain of Feldman 
19 A Male Idiot 
21 A Female Idiot 
23 A Dwarf 
25 Skuli of Helöise 
28 Top of the skull of Bichat 
Caste of the Skulls of 
29 General Wormser 
30 A Hungarian soldier 
31 A French soldier 
$2 A milliner of Vienna 
Masks of 
34 Johannis 
35 Mr Park 
36 Emperor Joseph II. 
37 Müller the Swiss historian 
38 Cartouche the robber 
39 Marat, of revolutionsry notoriety 
40 Deshayes, engineer 
41 The young Carner 
42 Cast of a human brain 
43 Cast of the skull of Françoise, 
murderer 
Skulls of 
44 Lemercier, murderer 
45 An old woman who served all ber 
life in the dragoons, and died in 
the ‘* Hospital des Femmes,” 
Paris 
46 A madman and suicide of Bicetre 
47 A woman of the Salpetriere 
48 Sanglier d'Ethiopie (Barbiroussa) 
49 A young Male 


No 

50 A Dolphin 

St A young Female 

52 A young Calf 

53 A Singe Mandrili, male 

54 A Singe Macque, male 

55 Two Dogs 

56 A young Lion 

57 A young Hind 

58 Three Foxes, 2 male, 1 female 

59 Two Cats, male and female 

59 A Rat 

60 Polccat, male and female 

61 di 

62 A Tatou 

63 A Turkish Dog 

64 A Dog 

65 Hedgehog, male and female 

66 A Marmotte des Alpes 

67 Guinea Pigs, male and female 

68 Goats, male and female 

69 A Roebuck, young 

70 A European Badger 

71 A Seal, male 

72 A Spaniel Dog 

73 A young Polecat 

14 A common Rat 

75 A Rabbit of 4 months 

76 A Shrewmouse 

77 A male Frog 

78 Two Swans and one Goose 

79 A Parrot, male and female (Ama - 
_ zone) 

80 Domestic Fowls, male and female 

81. A common Turkey 

82 Poule Sultane 

83 A Balbuzard and one Chereche 


Skulls of 
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N student of medicine, and Mr John Cox af Gorgie 
Mill, were admitted ordinary members. And Mr James C. 
Miller, Stranraer, and Mr Vandenhoff, of the Theatre 
Royal, Edinburgh, as corresponding members. Mr Robert 
Ellis was appointed Keeper of the Museum ; and the Secre- 
tary was instructed to announce the arrival of Monsieur 
Royer’s donation when it should come to hand; and, at 
same time, to intimate to the public, that the Hall will con- 
tinue open, as usual, upon the Saturdays, for exhibition of 
the casts. \ 


.... 


ARTICLE XII. 


DR MILLIGAN « PHRENOLOGY. 


De Mritican has translated Majendie’s Elementary 
“ Treatise on Physiology, for the use of Students,” and en- 
riched it with notes. Among other topics he discusses 
Phrenology. We have not room to analyse all his state- 
ments, but submit a few observations on the following :— - 

Dr Milligan. “ We here take no notice of the hypothesis of 
s, Gall and Spurzheim, which supposes thet there are 35 dif- 
“ ferent ties, all seated on the surface of the brain.” 

The Phrenological Doctrine. “ It must be recollected that the 
“ organs are NOT CONFINED TO THE SURFACE OR CONVOLUTIONS 
“ oy THE BRAIN, but that they extend from the surface to the 


5 basis, or medulla oblongata. Comm s Essays on Phrenology, 


Dr Milligan. “ An eminent anatomist, Dr Barclay, (on Life, 


% p, 376,) asserts, that no supporter of this h is will un- 
u Aertake to point out eminensas in the brain, mhich correspond to 
“ these external osseous protuberances.” 


Dr Barclay has made no such assertion; and if Dr Milli- 
gan will read again the page of this author’s work to which 
he refers, he will find that he does not touch in the slightest 
degree upon the question, whether the ‘‘ eminences in the 


brain correspond to the external osseous protuberances,” or 
not. 
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De Milligan, “ The Phrenologiste, however, now very pro- 
“ perly appeal from anatomy and physiology to facts.” 


It is absurd to say that the Phrenologists appeal from the 
anatomy and physiology of the. brain to facts of a different 
kind, because the anatomy of the brain does not indicate the 
functions of its different parts, and therefore cannot prove 
any thing against Phrenology, if it establishes nothing in 
its favour. Does Dr Milligan recollect, that his coadjutor, 
in the refutation of our science, Dr Roget, has said, that, 
“ the brain is still as incomprehensible in its functions as it is sub- 
E a amn ete oe eg ed 
«that it ill nuit any — aisen equally well?” It is 
sheer absurdity, therefore, to talk of appealing from anatomy 
and physiology, as if they either had shed or were capable 
of furnishing a single ray of light concerning the functions of 
the different parts of the brain. We venture to assert, that 
although Dr ‘Milligan has translated Majendie's Com- 
“ pendium of Physiology for the use of Students,” and 
added to it * the translator’s Notes,” he knows no more of 
the functions of these different parts, in virtue of his anatomy 
and physiology, than the goose quill with which he penned 
the foregoing precious specimens of philosophical acumen. 

Dr Milligan. “ Phrenology places all the finer and more ex- 
ee aled fa ies of our nature in some region or other of the fore- 


This is equally incorrect with the Doctor's other observa- 
tions. The organs of Concentrativeness and Love of Ap- 
probation are marked in the upper and back part of the 
head, and the organs of the whole moral sentiments in the co- 
ronal surface, and they extend to the medulla oblongata re- 
spectively, altogether unconnected with the forehead. 


Dr Milligan, “ I have repeatedly observed, that the most ex- 
“ tensive and available mental powers, as well as the most en- 
* thusiastic proclivity for a perfec h. fer q occur frequently 
“ in persons whose forehead is perfectly free of any bumps or pro 

taberance whatever.” pe 


se wh 

The Phrenological Doctrine. Our aim ought to be to distin- 
“t guish the SIZE AND NOT THE MERE PROMINENCE of each organ. 
“Tf one organ be much developed, and the neighbouring organs 
very little, the developed organ presents an elevation or pro- 
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“ tuberance : but if the neighbouring organs be developed in pro- 
“ portion, NO PROTUBERANOB CAN BE PERCEIVED, AND THE 8UR- 
“ PACE 18 SMOOTH.” Essays on Phrenology, p. 211.—Did Dr 


Milligan imagine, when he wrote the foregoing sentence, 
that he was stating an objection to Phrenology? There are 
no bumps in the forehead of Lord Bacon ! 

Dr Milligan. “ Every one of course will judge for himself in 
this way ; as far as my own experience has gone, it has been en- 
te tirely unfavourable to craniology ; and my trials have both been 
e numerous, and made on persons whose infernal faculties were 
er strongly developed.” 

Dr Milligan was in a fine condition for making accurate 
observations. His own notes show an ignorance of the 
principles of the science surpassed only by his unacquaintance 
with its practical details. 

Dr Milligan. “ On the whole, facts seem to go against the 
“ Phrenologist : his doctrine has now been submitted to the ex- 
* perience of the world for nearly thirty zeus et, in all that 
period, so marked by a maniacal rage for scribbling, no one 
“scientific person of eminence has appeared in its 
“ We count not small authors in a matter eo important. 

Phrenology has been assailed by the Combativeness and 
Destructiveness of some opponents, and by the wit of 
others; but it was reserved to Dr Milligan to form and act 
upon the brilliant conception of extinguishing it by a 
mighty manifestation of SELF-ESTEEM! Surely induction 
itself must yield before the rebuke of so great a man, as 


«E. MıLLioan, M.D., LIcENTIATE OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
‘£ PHYSICIANS, EXTRAORDINARY MEMBER OF THE ROYAL MEDI- 
€ CAL SOCIETY, LECTURER ON PHYSIOLOGY AND THERAPEUTICS 
e IN EDINBURGH, AND TRANSLATOR OF MAJENDIE’S COMPENDIUM 
* POR THE USE OF BTUDENTS! !!” 


This is Dr Milligan’s typography. 
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Ds Garu gives s the following’ aceount of the discovery of this 
organ. The first poet whose, head arrested his attention on 
account of its form, was one, of. his friends, who frequently 
composed extempore verses when least. expected to do so, and 
who. had thereby acquired a sort of reputation, although in 
‘other reapeets a very ordinary: person. His, forehead, imme» 
diately above the nose, rose perpendicularly, then retreated, 
and extended itself a good deal laterally, as if a part. bad 
been added on each side., He recollected having seen the 
same form in the bust of Ovid. In other. poets he did not 
fing; as a constant circumstance, the forehead: first’ perpen. 
dicular, and then retreating ; so that he regarded this shape 
as accidental y but in all of them he observed the promi. 
nenees in the anterior lateral parts of the head, above the 
temples. He began then to look upon these prominences as 
the distinctive marks of a natural talent for poetry; but still 
he spoke to his hearers on the subject with a degree of doubt; 
especially as at this period he was not convinced chat a talent 
for. poetry depended on a primitive mental faculty. He 
waited, therefore, before deciding ee till he bad made 

a greater. number of observations. ee ES Se 
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A short time afterwards, he got the head of the poet Alx- 
inger, in which this part of the brain, and also the organ of 
Adhesiveness, are very much developed, while the other por- 
tions are so only in a small degree. A little after this, the 
poet Jiinger died; and Gall found also in his head the same 
prominences. He found the same parts still larger in the 
poet Blumauer, with a large organ of Wit. At this 
time, Wilhelmine Maisch acquired reputation at Vienna 
by his poetry; and the same enlargement was found in 
his head above ‘the temple. Dr Gall observed the same 
organization in Madame Laroche, at Offenbach, near Franc- 
fort; in Angelique Kaiiffmann ; in Sophia Clementina of Mer- 
ken; in Klopstock; in Schiller, of whom he has a mask; 
and also in Gessner of Zurich. In Berlin he continued to 
speak of this organ still with considerable reserve, when M. 
Nicolai invited him and Dr Spursheim to see a collection of 
about thirty busts of poets in his possession. They found ia 
every one of them the part in question projecting more of 
lees eopsiderably, according as the talent was manifested in 4 
higher or lower degree by each poet. Fram that moment 
he taught boldly, that the talent for poetry depends on a 
primitive faculty, and that it is connected with this part of 
the brain as its special organ. 

In Paris De Gall moulded the head of Legouvé after his 
death, and found this organ large. He and Dr Spurzheim 
opened the head of the late Delille, and pointed out to seve- 
ral physicians who were present the full development of the 
canvolutions placed under the external prominences at this 
part: these convolutions projected beyond all the others. Dr 
Gall preserves the cast of one of the hemispheres of the brain ; 
so that this statement may still be verified. In a rather nu- 
merous assemblage, Dr Gall was asked what he thought of a 
little man, who sat at a considerable distance from him? As 
it was rather dark, he said, that in truth he could not see 
him very distinetly, but that he observed, nevertheless, the 
organ of poetry extremely developed. He was then in- 
formed, that this was the famous poet Francois, generally 
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nemed Cordosinier, from his having been bred a shoemaker.* 
6 If we pase in review,” Dr Gall, “ the portraits and busts 
“of the poets of all ‘ve shall find this configuration of head 
“ common to them all; as in Pindar, Euripides, Sophocles, Hé- 
“ raclides, Plautus, Terence, Virgil, Tibullus, Ovid, Horace, 
s Juvenal, Boccacio,, Ariosto, Arétin, Tasso, Milton, Boileau, 
“J. B. Rousseau, Pope, Young, Grosset, Voltaire, Gessner, 
“ Klopstock, Wieland, &c.” Dr Bailly, in a letter dated Roine, 
30th May, 1822, addressed to Dr Brayer, says, Tou may tell 
“ Dr Gall, that I have a mask of Tasso, taken from nature, and 
“that, although part of the organ of Poetry be cut off, nevere 
“ theless the lateral breadth of the cranium in this direction is 
enormous. 


The bust of Homer presents an ‘extraordinary develops 
ment at thie part of the head. It is doubted whether it is 
authentic; but be it real or ideal, the existence of the pro- 
minenes is remarkable. If it is ideal, wiy was the artist ted 
to give this particular form, which is the only one in acéotd- 
ance with nature? If he modelled the head of. the most diss 
tinguished poet of hie day, as the best ‘representative of 
Homer, the existence of this development is still a fact ia 
favour of the organ. 

In an hospital, Dr Gall found this organ considerably de- 
veloped-in a man who was insane; and remarked to the phy- 
sicians who accompanied him, that he observed the exterior 
sign which indicated a talent for poetry. He possessed this 
talent in point of fact; for in his state of alienation, he con- 
tinually composed verses, which sometimes were not deficient 
in point and vigour. He belonged to the lowest class, and 
had received no education. In the colleetion of M. Esquirol; 
Dr Gall saw a mask of an insane person, who also was habi- 
tually occupied in versifying; and in it the organ in ques 
tien is considerably larger than any of the others. 

So far Dr Gall. Dr Spurzheim observes,—“ It is im, 


“ possible that Poetry in general should be confined to one single 
s 2. Organ; and I therefore think that the name ‘ organ of Poetry’ 
te does not indicate its essential faculty.”—“ In every kind ot 


© A cast of the heed of this individual is in the Phrenological Society's Col- 
lection, Edinburgh, and in De Ville s, London. The organ in question iè . 
~ wnessimonly large. 
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u poetay, the sentiments are exalted, the exprestions:warm ; end 
“ there must be rapture, inspiration, what is commonly called 
í imagination or fancy.” This emotion, then, of enthu- 
siasm, Dr Spurzheim. considers to be the primitive function, 
and he names the faculty Ideality, and in this we agree with 
him. . ` . c 
The following account of it is given in Mr Combes 
* Essays on Phrenology :”—*“: This is a sentiment : it gives only 
“a manner of feeling, and does not form ideas. It produces the 
“ feeling of exquisitiveness or perfectibility, and is delighted 
with what the French call Le beau idéal.’ It is this faculty 
“which gives inspiration to the poet. The knowing and re- 
“ flecting faculties perceive qualities as they exist in nature; but 
“ this faculty desires for its gratification something more ex- 
“ quisitely perfect than the scenes of reality. It desires to ele- 
“ vate and to endow with a splendid excellence every object 
“ presented to the mind. It stimulates the faculties which forat 
** ideas to create scenes, in which every object is invested with 
“ the qualities which it delights to contemplate, rather than with 
“ the degree of excellence which nature usually bestows. It 
“is this faculty which inspires exaggeration and enthusiasm, 
“ which prompts to embellishment and splendid conceptione. 
It gives a manner of feeling and of thinking, befitting the 
“ ons of fancy, rather than the abodes of men. Hence, those 
“ on whom it is powerfully bestowed cam possibly be poets, 
s and hence the proverb, * Poeta nascitur non fil.’ , . 
Individuals differ exceedingly in regard to the endowment 
“ of this faculty which they possess. A to the energy 
“ and activity of it, poetry is prised or relished. ‘I: have .met 
“ individuals who dec that they could perceive no excel- 
s lence in poetical compositions, and could derive no gratifica- 
tion from them; and yet such individuals were endowed with 
“ every degree of understanding and penetration, according as 
they possessed the other faculties strongly or weakly, and 
“ were not uniformly deficient, either in moral sentiments or 
judgment, in proportion to their want of poetic fire. 
This faculty gives a peculiar tinge to all the other faculties, 
“It makes them, in every thing, aspire to ideality. ` A cast of 
the human head is a plain transeript of nature, elevated and 
“ adorned by the ideality of a Chantry or a Joseph. Add a 
large development of this organ to the reflecting powers, and 
s it expands field of their interest ; carries them out 
“and forwards, and upwards; and causes them to delight in 
„ schemes of improvement. In common life, we may easily dis- 
„ tinguish those who have from those who have not a consider- 
* able endowment of it. The former k in general in an 
“ elevated strain of language, and, when animated, show a 
f splendour of eloquence and of ical feeling, which the late 
“ ter are never able to command. It gives to conversation a 
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“ Sagcinating sprightliness and buoyancy, t the very opposite of 
“ the qualities expressed by the epithets dryness and -dal- 
oe ness. 


This sentiment tends also to refinement and elevation in 
maniers, and in this respect is favoyrable to morality. The 
organ is generally found small in the most depraved indivi- 
duale, whose occupation is crime. The following nieasure- 
ments of the breadth across the head, from Ideality to Ideality, 
will give an idea of the comparative size of the organ in se- 
veral individuals, some of whom eminently display the Faculty. 
The measurements do not denote the absolute size of Ideality 
in each, and are not given as such; for the absolute size of 
an organ is ascertained by measurement from the medulla 

~ oblongata, to obtain the length, and the bréadth ia judged of 
by the expansion at the peripheral surface. . 


' .MASKS OR BUSTS FROM NATURE,* 


. Frown — to iu 


In Mr Joseph Hume, . 
. Ber. Dr Chalmefm, — 67 


François, Cordonnier, Poet, — 67 
Mr Haydon, Historical Painter 882 
Nr Joseph, Sculptor, r.. 6. 


. Mr Wordsworth, Poet, e o — 26 
Mr David Wilkie, R. A., —— 8 
„Henri Quatre, of Frances 2. e - 5 
David Haggart, - - -= — = 4° 
. Mary M'Innes, — — 4 
, Soot, exoputd at Jedburgh for Murder, — 44 


no. 7 | BEULLS. 
Bellingham, = - . — 4 
Gogdon, Murder err. 4 


n Phrenologieat Society's Collection. 
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Inches. 
‘New-Hollander, No 17 - — $3 
Ditto, No 18 - a - 3 
Ditto, No — - . a 

Hindoo; No 68 - =- -> 4 
Ditto, No 63 43 
Ditto, No 70. — - — 34 
Negro, i No 21 - o 34 
Ditto, No 22 - — — 41 
European, No 44 - - 4a 
Ditto, No 46 - — — 4g 
Raphael, Painter, - — - 5f 
La Fontaine, of France, 4$ 


The plateprefixedto this N umber contains ns portraitsof Locke, 
Cobbett, Chaucer, Shakspeare, and Rousseau, in illustration 
of Ideality. The situation of the organ is indicated on each 
head, and a single glance will be sufficient to discover that in 
Locke and Cobbett it is comparatively small, and in Chaucer 
and Rousseau decidedly large. Every reader who is familiar 
with the styles of these authors will at once recognise how 
truly the -manifestations correspond in each with the de- 
velopment of brain. l 

The portrait of LOCKE indicates a large organ of lan- 
guage, denoted by the eyes being pressed outwards and 
downwards, and also a high expansion of the organs of Com- 
parison and Causality, situated immediately below the hair, 
which give metaphysical acumen and deep reflecting power. 
Ideality, on the other hand, placed at the upper and exterior 
angles of the forehead, decidedly slopes away, indicating de- 
ficiency. The phrenologist would infer from this combina- 
tion, a profound and comprehensive, but plain and sober 
understanding, accompanied with command of expression in 
style, but with the absence of ornament, enthusiasm, flights of 
imagination, and every quality connected with Ideality. 

It is said in No 79 of the Edinburgh Review, that 


s“ „ Mr Landor ‘ cries up Mr Locke as’ the most elegant of 
ose writers, for no other reason, (as we apprehend,) 
“ „ at he has often been considered as the least £0.” 


é 
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-  ¥¢ is Lord Chatham who is made to pronounce the pahegyrit 
„ upon Locke, as the most elegant of English prose writers,’ 
< which, if our author (Landor) were not a deliberate ort- 
“ monger, might seem an uncivil irony. His eulogist does not 
mend the matter much by his definition of elegance,“ which 
“ we would think intended as a test of Lord Chesterfield’s 
* politeness. He makes it to consist in a mean between too 
% much prolixity and too much conciseness. Now, (supposing 
* this to be intended seriously,) Mr Locke was certainly one of 
“. the most circuitous ana diffuse of all N This dis- 
“ tinguished person neither excelled in the graces o , accord. 
“ ing to our author's singular assertion, Lit was 8 

* to the common opinion) the founder of the modern reten 
“ metaphysical philosophy. The credit of having. completetl 
ee the great outline of the plan is beyond all question due to the 
* philosopher of Malmesbury. Mr Locke's real forte was great 
s< practical good sense, (the result of a favourable development 
“ of the organs of Propensity, Sentiment, and Intellect,) a de- 


5 ing arguments F opposite 
t 


an 
“ tendency,” (prod b rmness, Conscientiousness, 
Comparison 2 7, with little Ideality.) The mont 
valuable of his “ celebrated essay are those which relate 
“ not tothe nalure, but to the conduct of the understanding ; and 
“ on that subject he often proves himself a most sage and judi- 
* cious adviser,” (great reflecting power and good sentiments.) 
The forehead of COBBET T resembles that of Locke in its 
essential features: there is the great height and the full ex- 
pansion of the upper portion, indicating ample organs of 
Causality and Comparison, with the sloping away at the su- 
perior angles, denoting a moderate or small development of 
Ideality. No two men could differ more than Locke and 
Cobbett in sentiments; but the organs of Self-esteem, Con- 
acientiousness, Veneration, &c. lie in the back and coronal 
aspects of the head, and cannot be accurately judged of from 
portraits. It is therefore, only in their intelectual qualities 
that they are here compared. The Edinburgh Review, in 
giving the character of Cobbett's Political Register, says,— 
„It is written with great freedom, and often with great force of 
“ argument. It flatters few national prejudices, except our love 


Ideality in a chief element in it. 
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4 of detraction and abase; {indulgences nf Self-esteem, De- 
4 gtructiveness, &c.,) and has often had the merit of main taining 
“ bold truths, both 5 the party in power, and the prevail- 
s ~ e sentiments of the nation. It consists, in general, of solid 
ent, (Com and, Causality large,) and copious de- 
s tal, (individuality large.) and no. atiraction of playfuiness, 
es (absence of Ideality and Wit.)—Disgusted as we have often 
* been with his arrogance, (Self-eateem enormous, ) irritated by 
“© his coarse and clamorous abuse, (Combativeness and Destrue- 
er tiveness mis-applied,) and wearied with the needless vehe- 
£ mence and disproportioned. fury with which he frequently 
70 descanted on trifles, (the last-named faculties excessively 
1. active,) we could still admire his intrepidity, (Combativeness; 
* and Firmness, legitimately employed, ) and respect his foree of 
* understanding, (Causality and Comparison large,) vol. x. p.306. 
This description, so far as relates to the intellect, coincides 
exactly with the intellectual character of Locke; just as theis 
heads correspond in the organs of the understanding. 
CHAUCER has long been regarded as the father af 
English poetry. Previous to his time the English language 
was uncultivated and rude, and little adapted to set of the 
elegant thoughts and high imaginings of a poet; and there- 
fore the more merit is to be ascribed to him, who not only 
first contrived to avail himself of it successfully, as a yebicle 
of poetry of every varied kind, but who has the farther. 
merit of polishing and refining it to a degree, that, considering 
the difficulties he had to contend with, is altogether marvellous. 
Spencer has acknowledged. our obligations to him in this re- 
pect, where he mentions him as “ that renowned poet? 
. % Dan Chaucer, well of English undefyled 
n Fame's eternal bead - roll worthy to be fyled.” 


The. talents of Chaucer, when we consider at once the 
number and excellency of his works, and the rudeness of the 
age in which they were produced, appear to be more various 
gnd vast, than those of almost any English poet, Shakspeare 
alone excepted. Mr Godwin observes,—‘ The two names 
“ “which perhaps do the greatest honour to the annals of English 
s , Mere are these of Chaucer and of Shakspeare. S 

* speare we have long and justly been accustomed to regard 
“ as the first in the catalogue of poetical and creative minds; 


“ and after ‘the dramas of Shakspeare, there is uo production 
of man that displays more various and vigorous talent than 
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# ‘the Canterbury Tiles si helo of -natrative; rithness of 
“¢ fancy, (indicating great I rison and Individua. 
« lity, *) pat thetic simplicity of incident an feeling, (Benevolence 
“ and Conecientiousness,—and in general an excellent endow! 
# ment of tite sentiments, ) and an animated vein of. comie 
se humonr, (Secretiveness, Imitation, and Wit,) each takes its 
* turn in thie wonderful performance, and each in turn appears 
e to be that in which the author was most qualified to excel.” 

1 indeed appears, that in Ideality,—Chaucer excels Shak; 
speare himself. There is more about his writings of that 
feeling of exquisiteness, and of the love of what is ` 
pure and perfect,” than in Shakspeare, who, when treating of 
sublunary subjects, generally contents himself with what i i 
natural, and what is actually found in the world. This par- 
ticularly appears in Chaucer's earlier works, The . Court of 
Love,” produced by him at the age of eighteen, the Re: 
mains of the Rose,” the Flower and the Leaf,” and some 
others. It is difficult now to determine how much of -these 
productions ís original, and for how much Chaucer was ii- 
debted to the French and Italian poets; but it is evident, 
that the subjects and the style of writmg coincided with the 
bent of his own mind,—when he so early expended so much qf 
his time upon them. In these he entirely quits the“ working 
day world,” and wanders and luxuriates in the delightful 
wilds of poetry and fancy, and particularly in that rich field 
of poetical imagery, allegory. The Canterbury Tales are 
the production of his maturer years; and in them, accordingly, 
we find more knowledge of the world, a deeper insight into 
human nature, and a delineation of the character and man: 
ners of · his time, which, in accuracy and vividness of. detail, 

are surpassed by Shakspeare alone,—and in splendour of effect; 
and richness of colouring, are not surpassed, if they are 
equalled, even by him. 

In the poem of Troilus and Cressida of Ctiaucer, and in tha 
play upon the same subject, founded upon ‘it; by Shakepeare, 
ve · eee displayed the difference of genius of these two gifted 
writers. The great beauty of Shakpeare’s play, says Mr 


Godwin, beyend- all didactic morality, beyond all mere fights 
“ of fancy, and in which no writer, ancient or modern, ‘can 


8 
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ee geome in competition with him, is, thet hia men are men; his 
“ sentiments are living, and his characters marked with those 
* delicate, evanescent, undefinable tinctures, which identify 
s then with the great delineation is of nature." Yet,” says he, 
‘ every degree id to glorious 
“and faif at eee ay ainele it Dold be unpardon- 
. able to forget one particular in which the play of Triolus and 
“ ‘Cressida does not eclipse, but, on the contrary, falls far short 
“c of the poem of Chaucer. This, too, is q particular in which, 
* as the times of Shakspeare were more enlightened and refined 
* than those of Chaucer, the preponderance of excellence might 
* well be to be found in the opposite scale. The fact, 
% however, is unquestionable, that the characters of Chaucer 
r are more respectable and love-worthy than the corresponding 
s in Shakspeare. In Chaucer, Troilus is the pattern 
„ of an honourable lover, ehoosing rather every extremity, and 
ct the loss of life, than to divulge, whether in a direct or indi- 
te rect manner, any thing that might compromise the reputation 
* of his mistress, or lay her name es a topie for corn. 
ments of the vulgar. ida, (as Mr Urry has observed, ) 
te however she proves at last a false inconstant whore, yet in 
“ the commencement, and for a considerable time, preserves 
er those ingenuous manners, and that propriety of conduct, which 
“ are the brightest ornaments of the female character. Even 
% Pandarus, low and dishonourable as is the part he has to play, 
* is, in Chaucer, merely a friendly and kind-heatted man, so 
4e easy in his temper, rather than not contribute to. the 
de happiness of the man he loves, he is content to overlook the 
* odious names and construction to which hie proceedings are 
* entitled. Not soin Shakespeare. His.Tyoilua, shows no re 
ec luctance to render his amour a subject of notoriety to the 
“ whole city. His Cressida (for example, in the scene with the 
© Grecian chiefs), assumes the meanness of the mast abandoned 
“ prostitute; and his Pandarus enters upon his vile cooupation, 
“ not from any venial partiality to the desires of his friends, 
te but from the direct and simple love of what is gross, impu. 
e dent, and profligate.” 3 : 
Now, without-stopping to consider which of these delinea- 
tious of character is more natural, or which of them is most 
pleasing, we can predicate that the former (that of Chaucer) 
bespeaks more Conscientiousness and Idealifg in the author 
than that of Shakspeare. Conscientiousness would make the 
better and more amiable view of the characters congenial to 
the mind; while Ideality would lead to the endeavour, if 
they could not be presented to the reader in all the beauty 
of virtue, at least to avoid in the representation of them much 


of the deformity of viee. 
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Two points are mentioned in which this poet was defective; 
the first is the power of description, in which he is sid to 
yield by many degrees to Spencer. This must have been 
owing to an ibfèror endowment of the pietorial organs, 
(Form, Size, Locality, &c.) which give to their possessor a 
vivid and a lasting impression of the seenery of external na- 
ture. The other defect spoken of is the want of power to 
produce terror, or to depict the constaney of resentment and 
repulse; This must have been owing to a deficiency of the 
power of Destructiveness, which, in no part of Chaucers 
works, appears to have been a predominating quality in his 
mind. He never seems to delight in blood, or to revel in 
the work of destruction; and though, when his story requires 
it, he endeavours to describe the encounters of valorous 
knights, these are not given in the con amore style, which 
distinguishes his pathetic and humorous scenes; the pa- 
tience and long endeavour of Grisildis, the soft affectations 
of the tender-hearted nun, or the hearty and well-conditioned 
temperament of the Wife of Bath.” 

From ‘the superior Conscientiowsness and Ideality of 
Chaucer, and his inferior powers of description and rais- 
ing terror, — probabiy arises his apparent inferiority as 4 
poet to Shakspeare. Though there is much about ‘him 
that is truly excellent, he wants also much of that which 
gives che piquante relish to Shakespeare's delineations,—the 
salt which is necessary to season the mass of the poet's con- 
ceptions, and without which, as man is constituted, n pre- 
dominance even of what is mest excellent. aud praiseworthy 
will render à work as msipid as a too liberal sapply of sugar, 
and deficiency of lemon and spirit, will spoil the harmonious 
mixture in a bowl of punch. Bat, inferior as he must be 
allowed to be, in these respects, to Shakspesare, Chaucer is a 
true poet; and in those two great constituents of poetry, 
ideality and Wit, he has never been surpassed. In the por: 
trait before us, the temporal regions where Idenlitz is situ. 
ated; on the left side of the head next the spectator, will be 
seen to be considerably elevated, and even swelled out in a 
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lajanal direction, and. hig hood is, as it would almost appear, 
purposely raised: up, in order to affotd a view of it. On the 
gpposite side there is seen; in profile, the ergan of Wit, rising · 
square and. perpendicular above the corner of the eyebrow. 
The whole forehead is wel}: developed, and corresponds ex- 
acily with-whnt we have seen of-the.poet’s character. °> 
. The riddle portrait is oe off WILLIAM SHAK- 
SPEARE, statis 46, anno 1616. It is given in Mr Boaden’s 
excellent inquiry into the authenticity.of various pictutes and 
prints offered to the pubdic as portraits of Shakspeate. - This 
is represented as the most gennine, being copied: from an 
original. picture by Cornelius Jansen, in the collection of his 
Grace the Duke of Somerset. The great height of the fore. 
head, indicating prodigious intellectual power, first attracts 
gttention. In proceeding to the details of: the head, we per: 
ceive the eyes projecting and depressed, indicating’ a large 
flavelopment of the organs: vf Language. The eyebrow is 
arched, indicating Colouring large ; and the distance between 
the eyes is considerable; indicating Form, also amply deve- 
joped. The bead appears to fall in a, little at the organ of 
Constructiveness, the cheek-bones being more prominent than 
the temples at the seat of that organ. It then swells out at 
the regions of Tune and, Ideality:: This last organ will 
be perceived to be greatly larger than the same part in 
Locke and. Cobbets, but . somewhat less than in Chaucer ; 

and we. have ventured the opinion, that in the manifestations 
of this faculty, the superiority must be assigned to Chaucer, 
In following the outline of. Shakespeare’, head, .an immense 
expansion appears in the regions of Wonder and Imitation, 
The former faculty would produce the witches in Macbeth, 

and, combined with Ideality, it would inspire him with the 
gonception of Ariel in the Tempest. Imitation-is essential, 
to the power of writing in dialogue and dramatizing. High, 
est of all, in the outline, stands the argan of Benevolence, 
which also is very large. The middle and lateral parts of 
the upper region of the forehead are greatly developed, in- 
dicating | corresponding vigour in the faculties of Comparison, 
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Cansality, d- Wil. On the ptinciple, mat power. of atisi. 
festation · bears. in · relatio to sine in the organ, ‘this: ford. 
head indicates gigantic greatness. Tlie. Phrenologist ‘cedses 
to wonder. that, with.such a development, Shakepéare should 
have been a prodigy in dramato genw a. 

The fourth portrait represents J. J. ROUSSEAU. 2 
organof Language is here largely developed, as ae that of 
Causality; but the chief feature for which wo. have -selected 
it is the organ of Ideality, which: stands. promineraly forth at 
the upper and anterior angle of the bead.. In Noustaau 
this faculty appears to have been in a.state of almost dist 
eased exgitement ; and. it consmunieates to his ebmoeptiong, 
an exqutsiteness of beauty and refinement, contrasting, in á- 
remarkable degree, with the manner of thinking md. writing 
of. f. Cobhett and of Locke. s 
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ARTICLE II. 


PHNENOLOGY APPLYÈD IN THE EDUCATION OF A YOUTH” ` 


„ Ma 1 „ 2 ae 2 
SIRT uE sobject-of this letter, when a hile, was remarki 
able for an aative spirit, combined with much good nature, 
and the purest simplicity, amounting even to bluntness of 
manner: - When sent to school to learn to-read, he made the 
least possible’ progress, and afterwards, when an attempt was 
made to beach him Latin, be stood abeoliitely still. His father 
and mother were almost in despair, and feared that he would 
turn oat a blockhead, fit for the mortar-tub, or tlie’ pick ane 
shovel, but destitute of capacity for any liberal pursuit. An 
a last effert, they sent him to board with ‘a celebrated teacher 
in the country, im the hopes. that the diseipline óf his semi! 
nary might rouse his latent fueulties, if, in fact, hé possessed? 
“ny. Here, ‘however, his Progress « was ‘as little flattering as 
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hefore, . He wea made the ſag · of boys older and stouter than 

himself, or even, I tnspeot, of mme of his own age; and, as 

for learning, he, could not be brought-to. comprehend a single 

rule of Latin, and eearcely was able to master three sentences 

of French: in geography- and -arithmetio -he was r Hale 
mere successful. 

In‘ this state of matters, Dr Spurslieim arrived: in this 
country, and agentleman who attended his lectures imagined 
that the case might not be 20 hopeless‘as was conesived. He 
examined the boy’s head, and declared that the mystery was 
cleared up. He found the atgan of Language very decided- 
ly deficient, aud the knowing. organs in general net large; 
while the reflecting orgene were far above an average in point 
Of sine for that period of life. Combatsvences he: found rather 
Lors ef Approbation, Firmness, Adhesivenem, Benevolence, 
and Ideality, were all amply develeped, and Destructiveness 
was not deficient. Tune also was large. He pointed out 
that the boy’s proneness to active sports indicated a healthy 
condition of the brain; that his seftness of disposition arose 
from deficient Combativeness joined with large Conacieatious- 
ness, Cautiousness, Benevolence, and Love of Agprabatian ; 
that his inaptitude for languages was owing to tha small de. 
velopment of the organ connected with thie faculty and 
that his general dulness arose from the knowing. or percep. 
tive organs being on the whole but moderate in size, while 
those of reflection, which were decidedly large, did nat come 
into full activity till a later period of life, and did: not, till 
then, meet with studies and pursuits suited to their gratifics- 
tion. He advised, therefore, that the youth should, be taken 
from school, and sent for three or, four years to learn the 
trade to which it was intended to bring him up; and that, 
thereafter, namely, at the age of seventeen or eighteen, his 
education should be begun anew. 

This accordingly was done, and with the happiest effects. 
When he had passed the age of puberty his manner greatly 
changed. Instead of the raw, blunt, timid boy, he acquired 
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a sedate, shrewd, and intellectual expression of countenance ; 
and, although extremely bashful and embarrageed in com- 
pany, it was easy to perceive that thought was now active, 
and that the previous vacuity of mind, which had alarmed 
his relations, had entirely disappeared. His studies were 
now directed entirely according to bis development. He 
was absolved at once from all drudgery with Greek and La- 
tin; but told that, as he was destined to move in the 
rank of a merchant and manufacturer, it was indispen- 
sable that he should be master of his own language, and 
even know a little French. He, therefore, at seventeen, 
set about learning English. grammar, and having now the 
aid of his reflecting powers, he apprehended, as intellectual, 
perceptions, what as a child he was utterly incepable, owing 
to his deficterit argas of Language, of learning by rote. He 
studied French t the e time, and profited in his appre.. 
hension of the English construction, by the stronger illus- 
trations of concord and government which that language af. 
fords. He soon suevceded so completely as to write a correct 
and precise English style; and he could also read a French’ 
author with facility. His other studies were geography, al. 
gebra, and mathemati; and in these alo he now took: 
pleasure, and stated distinctly, that be sew the principle and 
application of them, and obtained from them food for reflec. 
tion. His next course was chemistry, natural history, na- 
tural philosophy, and anatomy; and the pleasure with which 
he followed the lectures on these branches of knowledge was: 
intense, and his improvement proportionally great. 

Amang other subjects, be was led to the study of Phreno.. 
logy, and I shall allow him to speak for himself on this topic. 
As to Phrenology,” says he, “ I am convinced I owe as much, 
* if not more, to it than to any other af my studies. The ex- 
s omg ee, cl ed se mail «uo 
se greatly 55 being conscious of deficiency in 
** sme int powers, cam with other persons ; and 
„entertaining most exaggerated notions of the impediments 


cc which these defects threw in the way of my attaining even 
“ ordinary proficiency in any thing. In short, before J knew 
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: Phrenology, I was persuaded that L wad.e biéckhedd,.and.my. 
> * 2 
whole character and- conduct: were -an the point of being, 
“ formed and regulated on this principle. When, however, 
“ was told that my timidity arose from 4 deficiency of Comba- 
S tiveness, joined with large. Cautiousness, Conscientiousness,. 
“ and Love of Approbation, I felt the truth pf the observation. 
ee inatinctively ; and ás I have a Self-esteem, and no de- 
“ ficiency of Firmness, I felt as if a mountain bad been taken: 
« off my shoulders, ‘and hoped that I should yet-be able to hold. 
“up my head in society. The knowledge also, that the con- 
« fidence of many of my associates, whose presence of mind I 
“ had envied, and attributed to great intelectual- superiority,: 
* arose. merely from larger Combativeness and, less Cautious- 
“ness than mine, gave me additional courage; and I found 
“that this theory of their dispositions was corfect, not only: 
“ by observing their heads, but by, comparing. with it their. 
manner and conduct when boys, and discovering how bean- 
* tifully it explained them. I a natural tendency to im- 
‘t plicit belief in all that was presentod to my mind, aid took: 
every one’s pretensions for actual attainments; and in this. 
ee way could never. feel that I was half wise enough to act on 
“my own opinion, if any human being chose to call it in: 
er. question. Phreno gave me an in valuable insight into 
“ character, and enabled me to distinguish the chaff from the 
“ wheat; and also to try my own views by the standard of 
4 nature, and not by the mere notions of other men. The: 
cc knowledge of character which it has communicated is as va-. 
“ luable as at least ten years’ experience of the world would 
* Have been to a mind such as mine. My timidity and want of 
4 confidence are naturally so great, that I can scarcely imagine 
“ the time when I would have had courage to-place myself. 
“in situations calculated to afford experience. Possessed of 
“ Phrenology, 1 feel myself invested with- something liké the 
‘invisible ring of the. fairy tales; I enter into; society with an- 
*r. instrument which enables me to appreciate individuals with, 
4 truth arid accuracy; this knowledge makes me know my real 
cr situatjon, and feel safe; and then I am enabled to act without! 
“ fear or embarrassment. , Phrenology has placed my mind at: 
ace also with itself. I know my deficiencies, and avoid re- 
fiance on them; while I know also the powers that are given, 
“fand. the purposes to which they may be applied, and gratitude. 
“to Providence, with a due feeling of responsibility, have suc- 
“ ceeded to fear and diffidence, which can never exist in a high 
degree without some portion of discontent. Much, therefore, 
“as Phrenology is despised, I must always regard an acquaint.’ 
“ ance with it as one of the happiest circumstances of my life; 
and have no doubt that others will entertain the same opinion 
„when they are practically acquainted with its truths. C. J.. 
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ARTICLE IJI. . 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. — 


Sin,—W uw engaged some time ago in the study of Phre- 
nology, I had the pleasure of becoming acquainted. with the 
subject of the following letter, whose cerebral development 
struck me from the first as a very remarkable one, and the 
complete aceordance of whose manifestations with it served not 
a little, if not to satisfy me of the truth of the science, at least to 
encourage me to undertake a very extensive series of observa- 
tions, which ultimately ended in a perfect and sincere conver- 
sion. If you think that the case may be useful to any of your 
readers, it is at your service. 

When I first saw Mr S.—he was about 60 years of age, of a 
short stout make, rather inclined to corpulency, but possessed of 
great natural activity. His head was altogether of great size, 
broad in all its parts, and somewhat higher than usual. In the 
situation of the organ of Constructiveness, immediately above 
and bebind the external angles of the cyes, the temples projected 
so much outwards, as, at a little distance, to bring them into the 
line of the forehead ; which presented that squareness of as- 
pect stated by Drs Gall and Spurzheim as characterizing the- 
heads of eminent mechanicians, sculptors, painters, and artists. 
The forehead was broad, and the lower part, or superciliary. 
ridge, projected considerably over the eyes; indicating great 
development of Weight, Size, Locality, Form, and lower Indi- 
viduality. These organs, combined with Constructiveness, 
constitute the essential elements both of an inventive and. 
operative genius. This combination was aided by more than. 
usual development of Number and Tune, and by a very good 
Comparison and fair Causality. The external angle of the 
eye in the situation of the organ of Number was -depressed 
like that of Jedediah Buxton, in Dr Spurzheim's plates, and 
the forehead rose to a considerable height with a slight slope. 
The organs of Ideality, Colour, Order, and Language, were 
decidedly under an average, and d Upper Individuality was 
only moderate. 
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This statement of itgelf would enable the, Phrenologist to 
predicate the kind of intellectual character which the indi- 
vidual would display. For the sake of the less advanced 
reader, however, I shall shortly state how the faculties mani. 
fested themselves in point of fact. 

Mr S. received almost no education. At a very eatly age 
he was sent to school to learn to read ; but instead of minding 
his letters, he began to show a peculiar talent and liking for 
mechanics and construction, of which his ‘parents highly dis- 
approved, and which they did every thing in their power to 
repress, but in vain. Finding the continual restraint under 
which he was forced to live at home becoming daily more 
irksome, as his faculties continued to expand, he, while yet a 
boy, with a confidence in his own untried powers, which 
great size of brain can alone give, forsook the paternal roof, 
and set out, he knew not where, to push his fortune. On his 
arrival at , aſter various vicissitudes, he obtained em- 
ployment in a profession calculated te exercise those pecu- 
Bar powers with which nature had so liberally endowed him, 
and by his excellence in which he ultimately attained wealth 
and eminence. But the regular calls of business were by no 
means sufficient to afford an adequate outlet for his mental 
activity. His leisure hours were most actively spent in in- 
venting and constructing models of all kinds of machinery, in i 
fruitless attempts to discover the perpetual motion, in gimpli- 
fying the air-pump, in improving the diving-bell, in making 
carriages to go by machinery, in attempting to regulate the 
motion of balloons, and in innumerable other things, upon 
which he expended much money and no less labour, but 
with intense delight. At one of my visits he showed mea 
large garret room filled with the collected models of past 
years, the whole of which, as his great Constructiveness gave 
him the power, were made by himself. His wife used often 
to mention, as illustrative of his hobby, that the first time she 
heard of the existence of her . future beloved,” was one day 
in passing along the bridge of. — „ when she. saw a 
crowd gazing intently on the water below. She inquired at 
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what they were looking, and uns told that it was “Mr 8 
“ at the baltam of the riwer in his déving-ball;” and she 
sbartly after saw him emerge . 

In the worka on Phrenology, it is stated that mathemati- 
cal talent depands on a combination of Size, Form, Locality, 
Comparison, and Individuality, and that it daes net require 
great Causality. In Mr 8, all thease organa, except 
Upper Individuality and Causality, were decidedly large, and 
in him they were aided by Number. He was never. taught 
mathematics; but, on coming to maturity, he studied them 
from backs with great suceess, and was ever afterwards in 
the canstant hahit of applying them to determine the pro- 
bable results of such pew or untried combinations of mecha- 
nica) forces as he was desirous of forming, and he rarely fail. 
ed of obtaining an accurate answer to the most complicated 
and novel questions. 

His Tune is stated as large; and it is a curious fact, that 
one of his first constructive efforts wag made ta provide him- 
self with an instrument by which he might gratify it; and he 
afterwards followed the profession of a musical instrument- 
maker, in order to gratify both sets of faculties at once. 
When I last saw him, he had just finished a small instru- 
ment like a piano in miniature, but with only one string, and 
upon which he was able to play several airs. It was intend- 
ed 4s a standard by which to tune instruments in the ooun- 
try, as, from all the notes being struck upon the same string, 
it could not go out of tune. This instrument was entirely 
the result of an analysis of the causes of the difference of 
sounds produced by strings of different lengths. I saw bim 
when engaged in the calculation, and expressed my opinion 
of the impracticability of the scheme ; upon which he explain- 
ed the principle to me, and said that he could not fail, and in 
a few days more showed me the instrument complete, and al- 
lowed me to examine it minutely, so as to satisfy myself of 
his perfect success. 

With a great deal of enthusiasm and power of invention in 
his favourite pursuits, Mr S had extremely little of that 
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kind of imagination which ‘is dependent on a great endow- 
ment of Ideality, the organ of which in him was decidedly 
deficient. The “ beau jdeal,” and the glowing and coloured 
conceptions of the poet, were to him as empty sounds. His 
intellect was plain, penetrating, and sound, but with some- 
what of a tendency to vulgarity and grossness, the natural re- 
sult of an imperfect education upon such an organization. 
Language was little developed, and he always felt much dif- 
ficulty in expressing his ideas. He felt great delight in the 
practical study of,natural philosophy. .. 

The development of the organs of the propensities and 
sentiments, in Mr S——, was also remarkable; but I bave 
already encroached too much on your pages, to allow me to 
enter into farther detail: I shali therefore only add, that the 
manifestations corresponded in every point. I am not at 
liberty to publish the name of the gentleman ; but, as I pledge 
myself for the accuracy of the facts stated, I am ready to 
communicate it to you, and am, Sir, &c. ' 


——— 1 


ARTICLE IV. 
SHAKSPEARE’S OTHELLO. 


Toss who are unacquainted with Phrenology may smile at 
the attempt to apply it in analyzing a character which pro- 
bably never had any existence beyond the pages of the 
volume in which we find it described. They ask us, What 
have we proved, when we have traced each indication of 
passion, or feeling, or intellect, to what we call an elementary. 
source, and designated that source by a phrenological name? 
The argument in favour of our science, which is thus af- 
forded, is certainly not of that obvious and palpable kind, 
which is likely at once to carry conviction to a mind whose 
attention is for the first time directed to the investigation ; 
but to those who have already made some progress in the 
study, it is, though an indirect, a most beautiful and con- 
vinçing proof that nature and Phrenology are one. They 
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discovei in it the elements of the most various and opposite 
appearances which the mind of man does or can assume. 
And if a system so perfect and complete is assigned by its 
enemies to the invention of Gall and Spurzheim, they assert 
what in truth it is harder to believe than the proposition 
which they themselves reject on the mere ground of its in- 
In the character of Othello, such as it is drawn by Shak- 
speare, the first thing we remark is its power.and energy. 
He seems to move along among the personages of that inimi- 
table drama, as if conscious of his superiority, and these seem 
to recognise that superiority, by the submissiveness and awe 
with which his presence affects them. There is in whatever 
he utters or performs that indescribable force, which, had 
he really existed, we must have immediately assigned to the 
general largeness of his cerebral organization. It is not, 
however, the ascendency which results from the possession 
of a commanding intellect, as will presently be seen from the 
analysis of his character, but rather that superiority which 
flows from elevation of sentiment, stimulated by the fire of 
passion. The propensities and sentiments, indeed, are, with 
few exceptions, so strongly manifested as to occasion little 
difficulty in describing their proportions. Of the intellectual 
faculties the indications are less complete, and the difficulty 
of deciding on their relative energy is consequently greater. 
Their general vigour is undoubtedly inferior to that of the 
two other great divisions, under which, together with this of 
intellect, the different faculties of the human mind are 
classed by Phrenology. The preponderance of intellect is 
manifested in man, by the complete subjection in which it 
holds the inferior parts of his nature. Whether that sub- 
jection may prove effeetual for good or for wicked purposes 
will in a great measure depend on the strength or deficiency 
of the sentiments; but ne influence of passion will be allow- 
ed to interfere with the accomplishment of an object. . In 
Othello, on the other hand, the force of his propensities may 
be frequently seen sweeping intellect along in a tide, which, 
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but for the opposition offered by counteracting sentiments, 
would have been altogether resistless. 

Self-esteem is the prevailing feature in his charneter ; dè- 
ing combined, however, with large Conavientiousness and 
Love of Approbation, its presence is manifested rather by a 
conscious greatness and magnanimity, than by the more 
offensive and less dignified indications with which we ure apt 
 assoviate its predominance. Under this form it is discover- 
able in the first words he utters. In the second scone of the 
firet act, he is introduced in conversation with Iago, whose 
immense Seoretiveness and powerful intellect enabled hina 
thoroughly tw comprehend the character of hie general's 
mind, and whose whole speech atcordingly is directed to 
this combination, which it immediately excites. Brabaitio’s 
merits and influence with the duke are stated es aš tu c 
trast them with the Moors, and his reply finely exhibits the 
combination to which I have adverted : 


Oth. Let him do his spite : 
My services, which I have done the signiory, 
Shall out-tongue his complaints. ‘Tis yet to know, 
w hich, when I know that boasting is an honour, 
shall promulgate,) I fetch my life and being 
From men of royal siege ; and my demerits 
May speak, unbometed, to as proud a fortune 
As this that I have reach’d: For know, Iago, 
But that I love the gentle Desdemona, 
1 would not my unhoused free condition 
Put into circumscription and confine 
For the sea's worth. 


Á more accurate display of Self-esteem, Love of Approba: 
tion, and Conscientiousness could hardly be produced. It is 
not the disgusting apotheosis of self, which results from the 
first of these sentimenta when the others are deficient, nor 
the idle boasting of a Captain Bobadil, who, with his single 
arm, and his good toledo, could kill “ his twenty men per day,” 
demonstrating the vigour of loveof Approbation, and the weak- 
ness of Conécientiousness and Self-esteem,—for the latter 
sentiment acts as B restraint on boasting, as may be seen hi 
the character of Coriolanus,—but it is the simple assertion 
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af conscious merit, of services which he knows he has per- 
formed, atid whose value he can fully estimate. yo, 
But there is something more unfolded in thie passage: 
I would not my unhoused free condition 
Put into circumscription and confine 
For the sea’s worth 
proves the general largeness of his propensities, communicat- 
ing, with his large Self-esteem, to his temperament a fire 
ind restlessness, which is averse from every species of con- 
trol :—and the words which precede, 
But that I love the gentle Desdemona, 
evince also in particular the power of his Amativeness and 
Adhesiveness producing a motive strong enough to overcome 
this aversion to bondage. It is these two faculties which 
give birth to conjugal love, —a love, which, when they are 
largely developed, clings to its object with a devotedness, 
which seems to hold life and love as of synonymous import 
Such it was in Othello,— 
All seals and symbols of tedeeined sin, o 
His soul is su unfettered to her love 
That she may make, unmake, do what she list: 
When we have noticed the proofs of his large Combative- 
ness and Destructiveness, we shall have before us the great 
elements of action in the Moors mental constitution; and 
which being directed into a particular channel by the fiend- 
ish cunning of his officer, lead to the main incident which. 
the drama involves. Of the energy of these two propensities 
we have ample testimony, as well from every word he-utters 
as. from every deed he performs. He had been, as he tells 
the senators in the round unvarnished tale” he delivers 
in justification of his marriage with Desdemona, a soldier 
from childhood ; and if the pith of his little arm oould act 
at seven years be very terrible to his enemies, his disposition 
to raise it “in the tented field” spoke of the spirit which 
was nursing the future hero. But it is not alone in these 
& feats of broils and battle” in which bis life had been spent, 
that we discover the vigour of the two propensities in ques, 
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tion. It is true, that wherever they are strongly developed, 
they communicate to the character an instinctive desire to 
encounter, and struggle with, and conquer opposition :——and 
Othello tells the senators of Venice,— 
I do agonise 

A ral and alacri 

I find in hardness 7 
Like the war-horse, when the trumpet sounds the onset, 
and the din of arms startles his ear, spurning the earth with 
his impatient tread, and panting for the shock of battle, the 
rider, sharing the spirit of the noble animal which bears him, 
longs for the command that bids him rush like a destroying 
angel to scatter destruction among the foe. Conjoined, 
however, with the sentiments which Othello possessed in such. 
distinguished proportion, the natural fierceness of these pro- 
pensities would be restrained, until a strong exciting cause 
was presented. But their operation was not therefore -sus- 
pended. Even in this quiescent state they impart to every 
accent of command, an expression which can never be mis- 
understood by those to whom it is addressed ; conveying, 
although uttered with all the external seeming of coolness 
and composure, an intimation, —to use the words of Mr 
Scott, —of the will of the Speaker, coupled with the farther 
intimation, expressed or implied, that disobedience will be 
attended with fatal or inconvenient consequences. 
~ There is a striking exemplification of this in the second 
scene of the first act, where Othello thus replies to the 
puny clamours of the aged and feeble Brabantio, and the 
party he leads.— 
Keep up your bright swords, for the dew will rust them.— 
: signior, you shall more command with years, 
Than with your weapons.— 
And again, after every abusive epithet has been lavished 
upon him—far from being chafed by an opposition, his 
Self-esteem, Combativeness, and Destructiveness, give him 
an. inward consciousness of power to crush by a single move- 
ment of his arm,—be calls to those of both parties, who were 
preparing to bring the matter to the decision of arms,. 
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Hold your hands, 2 

Both you of my inclining, and the rest: 

Were it my cue to fight, I should have known it 

Without a prompter. 
Othello is now the husband of Desdemona, the object of 
his entire and unmeasured affection. The sentiments of 
Self-esteem, Love of Approbation, and. Conscientiousness, 
which we have seen so powerfully indicated, would entitle 
us to predicate that pleasure and dalliance, though fully 
enjoyed, would never relax one necessary exertion in the 
cause of his country. The sense of his own dignity, of the 
opinion of the world, and of duty which they must naturally 
produce, are offerings too valuable to be sacrificed on the 
shrine of the Cyprian goddess. We feel assured, when his 
sails are spread to carry him to the seat of war, that he will 
not, like another Antony, spend those hours on the couch, 
or at the festive board, which should have seen him “ turn- 
ing the tide of battle with his arm,” at the head of his 
legions; nor fly, like the luxurious Roman, to hide the 
ignominy of defeat and overthrow in the bosom of his mis- 
tress. We recognise the ruling principles of his previous 
character, when he speaks thus to his Venetian masters :—~ 


And Heaven defend your good souls, that you think 
I will your serions and great business scant, 

For she is with me: No, when light-wing'd toya 

Of feather d Cupid seel with wanton dulness 

My speculative and active instruments, 

Thet my disports corrupt and taint my business, 

Let housewives make a skillet of my helm, 

And all indign and base adversities 

Make head against my estimation. 


As it is at this period the great event on which this drama 
is made to turn begins to be evolved, it may be useful in 
order fully to comprehend how the crafty insinuations of 
Iago operate, and the consequences to which they lead, to 
glance at those features in the Moor's character which have 
not hitherto been adverted to. Of the propensities, we-seem 
already to have noticed all of which there is any indication ; 
of the sentiments, not one appears to have been deficient ; 
Firmness, Hope, Ideality, Cautiousness, Benevolence, and 
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Veneration, if less expressly manifested ‘than the three others, 
whose combined activity has been pointed out, discover at 
the same time their influence, in every modification of mind 
into which they could enter, Firmness, Hope, and Ideality, 
when in vigorous existence, produce, even where Cautjouss 
ness is full, a sanguine and decided disposition. And if it 
happens, as in Othello's case, that Self-esteem is a prevail. 
ing sentiment, undisturbed confidence in his power to exe» 
cute what he undertakes will be the result which this com. 
bination will generate. Othello's intellect would seem to 
have been of a knowing rather than of a reflective and phi. 
losophie cast. It is not from any individual and particular 
indication we are led to this conclusion, but rather from the 
general tone of the whole character. Such persanages ae 
Macbeth and Riehard III. give proofs of a superior intellect 
in almpst every sentence they are made to utter. We find in 
nearly all their soliloquies a tracing of cause and effect, from 
abstract propositions, which at once demonstrates the vigor- 
ous action of those faculties we have noticed as defective in 
Othello, in whose whole language we cannot discover above 
one or two such manifestations, and these in the simplest 
form. The consequence of this deficiency cannot be more 
forcibly stated than in the words of Iago, by which Shak- 
speare undoubtedly meant to convey a true idea of his hero: 

The Moor is of a free and apen nature, 

That thinks men honest, thet but seem to be s0 ; 

And will as tenderly be led by the nose 

As asses are, 
In this particular he is strongly contrasted with Tago, 
whose powers of this class are far beyond the reach of his 
General's grasp. The contrast indeed is deepened by the 
different degrees of Secretiveness which they possess; and 
we omitted to notice, that in the Moor it could only have 
been of moderate size; while the thick veil which it enables 
his officer to draw over thoughts already too profound to be 
scanned by Othello’s penetration, well entitle him to exclaim, 


For when my outward action doth demonstrate 
. > The native act and figure of my 
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In ¢ouiplinient Enttn, ‘tie sot bog alder 
But I will wear my heart upon my sleeve, 
For daws to peck at: I am not what I am. 
But a powerful intellect was not necessary to Othello's 


office as á general; not even to his being the great und re- 
doubted oné which the tragedy describes him. He had a mind 
exactly fitted to obtain a high ascendency in the canip or in 
the field of battle. With Cautiousness sufficient to prevent 
rashness, with Combativeness and Destructiveness, and Love 
of Approbation, to make him fight from inclination as well 
us from the desire of fame, with Firmness and Self-esteem, 
to make him persevere against ten thousand obstacles, with 
that benignity of deportment, and genuine humanity, which 
spring ftom Veneration and Benevolence; we see in Othello 
at once the joy of his soldiers, arid the scourge and terrot 
of his enemy. It remains to observe how these elements of 
domestic love, of noble dignity, of severe justice, dre con- 
verted into a burning sense of disappointed affection, in- 
sulted pride, and implacable revenge. It remains, in a 
word, to trace the progress of Othello’s jealousy. 

Before proceeding with this part of our task, however, 
perhaps it may not be déemed inappropriate to make a few 
general remarks on jealousy itself. 

It is a truth not less indisputable than it is melancholy, 
that many of those feelings in our mental constitution which 
the hand of nature planted there, to add to the security, and 
happiness, and dignity of our existence, do often become, by 
perversion and abuse, the very means by which we are ren- 
deted strangers to each and all of these much-desired and 
truly-desirable objects. The passion of jealousy,—to use. 
the common phraseology,—is but one exemplification of this 
statement, out of the long catalogue which the history of 
humanity presents. It is a passion into whose composition 
several elementary principles enter, and the different aspects 
it assumes spring from the variety in number and in modes. 
of combination in which these principles unite. As it is not 
our present purpose, however, to examine and discriminate 
between the features by which these modifications are seve- 
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rally characterized, we shall merely observe in proceeding, 
that Self-esteem is the root from which they all originate. 
That wherever this faculty exists in large proportion, and is 
accompanied by a vigorous Love of Approbation, together 
with a deficient sentiment of Conscientiousness, the indivi- 
dual in whom this combination exists will be very liable to 
entertain a jealousy, which will take its distinguishing cha- 
racter from some other prominent point in his mental con- 
stitution. Unless in cases where Love of Approbation is 
itself the prevailing feature, and in such, jealousy of fame 
will be the tone it will assume. 

The Self-esteem of such a person is wounded when thoee 
about him rise to higher eminence than himself, in the de- 
partment which, from his cast of mind, he considers as pe- 
culiarly his own; because he is thus compelled to admit, 
though it be only. in the secrecy of his own bosom, that he is 
inferior ; and the bitterness which this admission carries along 
with it, is increased tenfold by the injury his sentiment of 
the Love of Approbation receives, by witnessing the tide of 
human applause flowing rapidly towards these detested ob- 
jects. Had Conscientiousness been large, it would have im- 
pressed him, in spite of himself, with the feeling, that the 
award was just; he. would more easily have submitted to 
receive the inferior portion of fame, which his merits might 
still secure to him; and he would have looked with less 
bitterness on the names that occupied. a higher station than 
his own on the scale of excellence. . 

Saul, King of Israel, is a striking exemplification of the 
kind of jealousy we have been describing. When the virgins 
met him returning from battle, and sung to the notes of 
their instruments of music, that “Saul had slain his thou- 
sand, and David his tens of thousands,” the “ king was very 
wroth, and the saying displeased him.” In this instance 
Destructiveness was also powerful, which, being stimulated 
by the combination above specified, prompted him to de- 
stroy the object of his jealousy. The poet, with these senti- 
ments, combined in the manner and degree described,. is 
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jealous of the authorship of his rivals in the favour of the 
sacred nine; the architect looks with a scowling and dis- 

contented eye on the rising towers and swelling arches which 

he sees growing up under the rod of a more potent wizard 
than himself; the artist hates every line of beauty. which the 
marble assumes under the more skilfully guided tool of a 
brother sculptor ; and the loveliest Madouna that ever graced 
the walls of the cloister, would fail to draw from him one 
regard of worshipping admiration. But the principle on 
which the passion proceéds being explained, it is unnecessary 
to dwell on the modified forms it may in different individuals 
assume. Jealousy, in all the states to which we have yet 
alluded, is insignificant and contemptible, and generally is 
consistent with a constitution of mind, which, even if this 
passion were abstracted, would neither be truly great nor 
amiable. But there is a jealousy which can excite the deepest 
sympathies of .our nature, which can be insinuated into a 
mind of the noblest mould, and make him, who once was 
great and good, fallen in the practice of a cursed slave,” to 
assume the form of a revengeful demon. Such a cursed 
slave was Iago, and Othello was such a victim to his ma- 
lignity. . 

The great elements of Othello’s character, whose influence 
and. operation we have remarked in the early part of his 
history, continued throughout to give equally incontestable 
evidence of their presiding power. The clouds were now 
gathering, which were soon to shut out for ever from his 
soul every beam of happiness; but even amid the storm 
which followed, and in the ruin of which it was the cause, 
we find no deviation from the principles with which Shak- 
speare at first invested his mental constitution. There reigns 
from beginning to end a conformity and a truth to nature, 
which in this, as in every other portrait sketched by the 
same hand, renders our great poet the glory of his country. 
Othello loved his wife,—-loved his friends, loved honour, 
—and hated the very. appearance of deceit or injustice; and 
yet withal, he becomes the murderer of that wife,—~dnggas . 
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his truest friend to the dagger of an aséassin,—~and finally 
to these adds the crime of suicide; yet nature is never once 
violated. Othello in the last scene of the play, pointed at 
with the finger of amazement and horror, is the same Othello, 
whom in the first act we had seen honoured by the Venetian 
senate as the prop and bulwark of the empire. 

Iago himself informs.us of the plan he is now preparing 
to exeeute. ‘Thoroughly acquainted at once with the 
strength and weakness of his General's mind, he knew every 
avenue through which his devilish insinuations could be in- 
troduced with the greatest safety and the most perfect effect. 
J will, he says, 

Make the Moor thank me, love me, and reward me, 

And practising upan fis pence and quiet 

Even to madas peace and q 
His Adhesiveness, his Love of Approbation, his Self- 
esteem, and even his Conscientiousness, are all to be assailed, 
and every proof of Desdemona’s infamy is to be made to 
carry that stamp which will rendes its impression irresistible 
to such a mind. 

At the first step Cassio is brought into disgrace, and the 
detail of the event brings out into a strong light, some of 
those leading features in Othello's character to which we 
have been adverting. Love had not lulled to sleep, as we 
observed might have been predicated, the Cautiousness of 
the soldier even on the bridal night. à ; 
Lets teach ourselves that benoweble wap, ee 
Not to out-sport discretion. 


By the machinations of Tago, however, the honest Lieut- 
enant’s wits are confounded by a too liberal sacrifice to 
Bacchus, and his choleric temper being thus unmuzzled, the 
court of guard becomes a scene of uproar and confusion. 
The alarum-bell is rung, and the inhabitants of a “ town of 
war get wild, the people's hearts brimful of fear,” thrown into 
a state of commotion. The scene, the third of the second 
act, which ensues, is finely descriptive of the disposition of 
mind we have assigned to Othello, illustrated alike in what 
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he himself utters, as in the crafty wording of Iago's explan- 
ations: 

Oth. Hold, for your lives. 

Iago. Hold, hold, lieutenant—sir, Montano—gentlemen, 
Have you forgot all sense of place and duty? 
1 „ Tne eral epeaks to you ; hold, hold, for shame ! 

Oth. Why, how now, ho! From whence ariseth this? 
Are we turned Turks ; and to ourselves do that 
Which Heaven hath forbid the Ottomites? 
For Christian shame, put by this barbarous brawl : 
He that stirs next to carve for his own rage, 
Holds his soul light; he dies upon his motion.— 
Silence that dreadful bell, it frights the isle 
From her propriety. —What is the matter 
Honest Iago, that looks dead with grieving, 
Speak, who began this? on thy love I charge thee. 
Hitherto Self-esteem, Conscientiousness, Firmness, and 
the Benevolence which was diffused through his nature, 
keep his kindling Destructiveness in subjection; but when, 
on farther investigation, he eannot obtain the true account 
how “ this foul rout began,” bis anger begins to break 
through all restraint, while his higher faculties, still strug- 
gling against its rising power, make him aware of the conse- 
quences which are about to ensue : 
t Otk. Now, by Heaven; 


. , Shel] sink in my rebuke. 1 . 
Iago, being thus apparently driven to avow the truth, ar- 
ranges his words with such a depth of cunning, as to make 
it appear to the Moor that his honesty and love doth mince 
this matter, making it light to Cassio,” when, in truth, he 
has told all, and infused into the Generals mind suspicions 
of much more. He thus gains the double object of prepos- 
sessing the latter in his favour, while he utterly ruins Cassio, 
and by this means lays the ground-work of all his subsequent 
operations. 

Conscientiousness, accompanied by Self-esteem, and. sti- 
mulated by Destructiveness, manifest their presence in cir- 
cayastances like those in which Othello is now placed, hy the 
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stern and: severe lication of justi . . . 
a breac app of justice to punish so palpable: 


h of duty as appears to have been committed; the 
more especially, since that duty had arisen from a command 
issued by himself. What follows, therefore, is in strict har- 
mony with nature. The faithful soldier and the valued 
friend must submit to the stern decree of inflexible justice : 
Cassio, I love thee ; 
But never more be officer of mine. 
The scene which follows soon after, wherein Iago first in- 
sinuates the damning suspicion into his General's mind, is 
perhaps the finest in the whole play. He does not begin by 
hinting at once that the intimacy of the Lieutenant with 
Desdemona exceeded propriety; but, as if merely express- 
ing aloud a thought which had suddenly passed across his 
mind, he cries,— 
Ha! I like not that. 
Oth. What dost thou say? ~ 
Jago. Nothing, my lord: or if—I know not what. 
Oth. Was not that Cassio, parted from my wife? 
Iago. Cassio, my lord? No, sure, I cannot think it, 
That he would steal away so guilty like, 
Seeing you coming- 
Othello himself is thus made to suggest the idea on which 
Iago had himself apparently just lighted; and in the dia- 
logue that ensues, the crafty ancient puts his interroga- 
tories with the air of one who desires simply, to satisfy his 
own mind. Othello’s attention being thus arrested, and a 
gleam of suspicion darting across him, he becomes himself 
the inquisitor; and every word which Iago now utters has 
the appearance of being forced from him, and wears the 
complete aspect of friendship and truth: 


Tago. My lord, you know I love you. 
Oth. J think, thou dost ; 
And,—for I know that thou art full of love and honesty, 
And weigh’st thy words before thou giv'st them breath,— 
Therefore these stops of thine fright me the more: 
For such things, in a false disloyal knave, 
Are tricks of custom ; but, in a man that’s just, 
They’re close denotements working from the heart 
That passion cannot rule. 


The complete confidence he reposed in Iago's friendshipy. . 
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in the honesty of his disposition, and in his zeal for his ser- 
vice, gave to every half-uttered and broken syllable the force 
of an appeal from Adhesiveness, Self-esteem, and Conscien- 
tiousness, in the one, to the same faculties in the other. But 
the Moor's love for his wife was too strong, and his trust in 
her virtue too well-founded, to give way to bare suspicions : 


Tis not to make me jealous, 

To say—my wife is fair, feeds well, loves company, 

Is free of speech, sings, plays, and dances well ; 

Where virtue is, these are more virtuous. 
But his Destructiveness, Self-esteem, and Firmness, all of 
which we have seen to maintain a powerful sway in his cha- 
raeter, are strongly manifested in the following declaration: 

Think'st thou I'd make a life of jealousy 

To follow still the changes of the moon 


With fresh suspicions? No !—to be at once in doubt 
Is once to be resolved. 


Tago’s object is now attained. Othello has been made 
himself broadly to express and entertain what his insidious 
enemy hardly ventures to breathe; the “ iron has entered 
his soul,” and is left corroding his very vitals. 

But every obstacle is not yet removed. His conjugal af- 
fection, arising from his large Amativeness and Adhesive- 
ness, still clings fondly to its object, and the paroxysm to. 
which it leads suggests the possibility of his suspicions being 
false. The course of Conscientiousness being thus for a 
moment turned, reproaches him for having wronged a faith- 
ful wife; and Destructiveness, kindling within him at the 
thought of such baseness, he holds over the head of his in- 
sidious foe the sword of a just and terrible revenge, ready 
to stab him to perdition, if his information should prove 
false : . 

Villain! be sure thou prove my k love a whore; 
Be sure of it: give me the ocular proof; = 
Or, by the worth of mine eternal soul ` 
Thou had'st been better have been'born a dog; - ' 
Than answer my waked wrath. 
Immediately, however, there is a reaction of Conscien- 
tiousnesa, and he fears he has wronged the object c of his 
threats. 
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Nay, stay: chou should’st be honest. 
The current of his passion is now arrested, and flows to- 
wards another object. The Love and Conscientiousneas 
which, a moment before, had been as a spur to urge him on 
to avenge a calumniated wife, now stimulate him to doom 
to assassination her supposed seducer, and to find some 
swift means of death” for the “ fair devil” herself. 

In the dialogue which ensues here between Othello and 
Iago, we see those faculties in the mind of the former which 
we have noticed as being the mast predominant in a state 
of alternate activity, according as his jealousy or affection 
gets the ascendant : 


Oth. O, Tago! 

Tago. And did you see the handkerchief ? 

On. Was that mine ? 

Iago. Yours, by this hand, &c. 

On. I would have him nine years a killing: 

A fine woman! a fair woman ! a sweet woman ! 
rae Nay, you must forget that. 

Ot „ let ber rot, and perish, and be damned to-night ; 
for she shall not live: No, myl heart is turned to stone; Į strike 
it, and it hurts my hand. O, the world hath not a sweeter 
creature, & 

Togo. Nay, that’s not your way. 

Hang her! I do but say what she is:—So delicate with 
her needle !—An-admirable musician! O, she will sing the sa- 
vageness out of a bear !—-Of so high and plenteous wit and in- 
vention ! 

Iago. She's the worse for all this. 

- O, a thousand, a thousand times:~And then of se 
gentle a condition ! 
Tago. Ay, too gentle. 
Oth.- Nay, thar s certain: But yet the pity of it, Iago -O, 
the of it, Iago ! 
ago. I you are so fond over her iniquity, give her patent to 
offeri for. if it touch not you, it comes near nobody. 
Ou. I will chop her into messes :—Cuckold me! 
oe w O, ’tis foul in her. 
With mine officer 
That's fouler. 

si Get me some this night :—I'll not ex 
tulate ‘with her, he ge. 2 ddp and Mie night a my mind 
again :—this night, Iago. 


We see here Combativeness ‘and Destructiveness directed 
chiefly against Cassio, but also in a high degree against Des- 
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demona. Then Amati veness, Adhesiveness, Ideality, and 
Veneration, come into play, and he enumerates all his wife's 
admirable qualities. Again, wounded Self-esteem and re- 
kindling Destructiveness cry out for revenge, and thus the 
balance sways from side to side several times before it settles 
in the bloody resolution, which it requires all Tago" s art to 
keep fixed and steady. It is this circumstance in the pro- 
gress of jealousy,—this vibration from love to hatred and 
revenge,—which induced Collins so to paurtray it in his i in- 
imitable Ode to the Passions : 


numbers, Jealousy, to nought were fix’d, 
Bed proof roof of thy distreseful state ; 


differing themes the veering song was mix‘d, 
ad now it courted love, now raying called an hate. 


However strange the assertion may seem, it-is in the works 
of the poet, rather than of the philosopher, we are to look for 
correct delineations of human nature and human feelings. 
The latter, ever wedded to some favourite hypothesis, saw 
facts through a medium which often entirely changed their 
aspect, and even distorted the information which was sup- 
plied by his own consciousness. The poet, on the other 
hand, describes what he has seen in others, or has experi- 
enced within himself, with no other view than to give it force 
‘and effect: and the consequence has been hitherto, that, 
while the one has generally exhibited an “ airy nothing,” 
the other has frequently produced the reality of life. 
To return to Othello.—His Love and Pride are lacerated 
and torn by the wounds they have received, his Destructite- 
ness is excited to revenge his wrongs, and Conscientiousness, 
deeply offended by the base return he has received for all 
the love, and friendship, and honour he had preseryed so 
inviolate, lends even more than an approving voice to the 
deed he meditates. There is a speech occurs here, in which 
Othello, now contemplating the completeness of his misery, 
almost pourtrays his own character : 


Had it pleased Heaven, (he sa 
To try me with affliction ; had he rained 
All kinds of sores, and shames, on my bare head; 


Steeped me in poverty to the very lips; 
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Given to captivity me and my utmost hopes; - 
I should have found 8 komé part of my soul 

A drop of patience : But (alas!) to make me 
A fixed figure, for the time of scorn 

To point his slow, unmoving finger at,— - 


physical hardships. Of these, as we learn from his speech 
to the senate, he had already borne many, and was even 
proud of the endurance of them. Acquisitiveness being in 
all probability moderate, the idea of poverty carries with it 
nothing very terrible or alarming; and under its pressure 
he feels that Conscientiousness and Hope would supply him 
with the drops of patience,” of which, in such circum- 
stances, he would stand in need : 
But, alas! to make me 
A fix'd figure, &c. 

To a mind in which Self-esteem is a presiding sentiment, 
and where Love of Approbation is also large, contempt is 
much harder to bear than poverty. If conscious, however, 
that the contempt is undeserved, Conscientiousness may ena- 
ble it to endure even the world’s dread laugh: 

Yet could I bear that too : 

But there, where I have garner d up my heart, &c. 

eto be discarded thence ! 

Or keep it as a cistern, for foul toads 

To knot and gender in !—turn thy complexion there! 
There indeed the last drop of patience had been dried up. 
This large Amativeness and Adhesiveness, producing such 
a love for Desdemona as rendered his soul a chaos of unut- 
terable darkness when its light was withdrawn, influenced, 
as is usual in the indications of his character, by his great 
Self-esteem, which comes out conspicuously in the last lines 
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of his speech, had sustained a laceration that was altogether 
intolerable. He has now parted with all that constituted 
the happiness of his life and made existence desirable; and 
the speech in which he does so is a beautiful and striking 
emanation from those propensities and sentiments which we 
have seen so predominant. in his character: 
O now, for ever, 
Farewell the tranquil mind l farewell content! 
Farewell the plumed troop, and the big wars, 
That make ambition virtue ! O, farewell! 
ferries a tac 
The royal banner ; and all quality” ° 
Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war ! 
And O, you mortal engines, whose rude throats 
Th’ immortal Jove's dread clamours counterfeit, 
` Farewell! Othello’s occupation’s gone. 

It is unnecessary to carry our analysis through all the 
scenes which precede the completion of what he has resolved. 
Tago continues to adduce his damning proofs, until no prop 
remains on which he can sustain a single doubt of his dis-. 
honour. His mind is a prey to a succession of paroxysma, 
and the energy of his character seems but to drive him from 
misery to madness. Accordingly, when he enters Desde- 
mona’s chamber to execute the purpose with which he was 
fraught, Reason seems almost tottering on her throne. It is 
not alone, however, the deed he is about to commit which 
produces the dreedful agitation of mind under which he la- 
bours, but rather the shock his prevailing propensities and 
sentiments have sustained by the information he has received. 
The abruptness of the soliloquy here renders its meaning 
somewhat obscure, which Johnson has noticed and explained 
in the following words: —“ I am here, says Othello in his 
mind, overwhelmed with horror. What is the reason of this 
perturbation? Is it want of resolution to do justice? Is it 
the dread of shedding blood? No. It is not the action that 
shocks me; but it is the eause,—it is the cause, ‘my soul ! 
Let me not name it to you, ye chaste stars, it is the cause.” 
It is very probable that this is the true meaning Shakspeare 
meant to convey by these words; but we are inclined to 
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‘suspéct Othello would have been deceiving himself had he 
really uttered them. His Benevolence and Adhesiveness, 
in the prospect of sach a violation of the feelings they are 
calculated to generate, must have produced, independent of 
the cause which appeared to render such a violation neces- 
sary, a considerable share of his mental agony and agitation. 
In proof of this opinion, we see the influence of these very 
faculties staying his murderous arm, and half-subduing, for 
a moment, the ‘dreadful frenzy which filled his soul: 

O baliny breath, that dost almost persuade 

Justice to break her sword One more, one mares 


Be thus when thon art dead, and I will kill thee, 
And love thee after. 


And it is not till these traces of lingering affection have 
awakened his unhappy wife, and that the transient calm had 
been succeeded by the storm of rage which he excites by 
recurring to the evidences of her guilt, that the opposition 
of these restraining faculties is overcome, and the deed of 
horror is committed. We have said, that Consciestiousness 
lent even more than an approving voice to the comnnission 
of this foul deed. Wounded Self-esteem and Destructive: 
ness appear, indeed, to have been the feelings under whose 
influence the murder was first resolved on, and it is evident 
they had again the ascendency at the moment of its perpe- 
tration. Daring the whole period that intervened, however, 
the voice of Conscientiousness may be distinctly heard spesk- 
ing in aid of his resolution. When Iago suggests to him to 
strangle her on the bed she had contaminated, he ahewers, 
' Good. The justice of it pleases me. 
Afterwards, in the chamber, when he says he will not 
shed her blood, he adds, 
, Yet she must die, else she'll betray more men. 
When he kisses her before the murder, he says, 
balm ` 

Justice to break kerama. a T e 

And again, when he justifies the deed to Emilia, 
' O, I were damn’d beneath all depth in hell, 
But that I did proceed upon usr grounds 
To this extremity. 
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No sooner are his eyes opened to the treachery that had 
been practised to deceive him, than the combination which 
produced his jealous fury changes its mode of action: Con- 
scientiousness, Love of Approbation, and Self-esteem, are 
again in vigorous exercise; but it is only to tell him that a 
blind and headlong passion has made him the murderer of 
an innocent and affectionate wife; that henceforth he must 
regard his proud name as stained with the foulest of crimes; 
that the reputation of him that “ was Othello” is lost for 
ever. When the story of the handkerchief is explained, 
and Othello sees how completely he has been gulled by Iago, 
all his sentiments and propensities are turned against him, 
and against the deed he has committed. Self-esteem and 
Love of Approbation, tortured by the idea of his being sè 
cheated, and so blind as not to see the cheat, are finely in- 
dicated in the exclamation he utters when every doubt has 
been removed. 
O fool! fool f fool 
AH his fondness for his wife revives, and what he had s 
lately persuaded himself was an act of justice, now wears the 
horrid features of foul and atrocious murder. Of what de- 
scription his feelings now were, we may judge from the fol. 
lowing words, in which his paroxysm exhausts itself : 
O cursed, cursed slave! —Whip me ye devils, 


From the Pout in wi of this heavenly ht! 
Blow me about in winds! roast me in sulphur ! ! 


Wash me in n gulfs of liquid fire !— ' 
O Desdemona! Desdemona! dead? 


He is reduced to a perfect wreck, and his faculties are in 
such a state of internal warfare, that even his usual valour 
forsakes him : 
I am not valiant neither, 

But every puny whipster gets my sword. 
And again, 

Man but a rush before Othello’s breast, 

And he setires. 
Remembrance of the dreadful deed he has committed, 
sets in array against him every nobler sentiment of his soul. 
He feels that a stain has fallen on his reputation which no- 
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thing can remove; that he has inflicted a wound upon hint- 
self which ages could not heal: and, racked with such in- 
tolerable misery, he hurries to find a shelter in the arms of 


ARTICLE V. 
REDGAUNTLET. 


Tuts novel, although abounding in occasional excellencies 
end beauties, displays, as a whole, less of the authors gifted 
talents than even St Ronan’s Well. The story is not well 
concatenated, and many of the personages conduce very lit- 
tle, and some of them nothing at all, to the ultimate result. 
Mr Saunders Fairford, poor Peter Peebles, Quaker Geddes, 
Wandering Willie and his Wife, and even Allan Fairford 
and Darsie Latimer, are no ways instrumental in breaking up 
the Jacobite conspiracy, or bringing about the re-embarka- 
tion of the Pretender, which is the consummation of the 
ory. There are also fewer profound representations of bu- 
man nature, and in consequence less scope for phrenological 
remark. Nanty Ewart is a specimen of the character pro- 
duced when the organs of Propensity, Sentiment, and Intel. 
lect, are nearly in equilibrio, and the individual is left with- 
out efficient external restraint. He then becomes the very 
sport of circumstances. Nanty commences life with a sincere 
desire to conduct himself with propriety; but temptation 
presents itself, and he yields. He is then hurried into a 
vortex of iniquity; and under this influence his propensities 
gain the most frightly ascendency. He is first a seducer, and 
then becomes a confirmed drunkard, smuggler, and pirate. 
The moral sentiments, however, burst forth in occasional 
gleams of better feeling. He is visited with recollections of 
the loveliness of virtue, and deep consciousness of the degra- 
dation induced by bis crimes ; he feels remorse, while yet he 
despairs of reformation; and longs for death as the only 
termination to his sufferings and crimes. His despair, and a 
glow of f tenderness, (the result of Benevolence and Adhe, 
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siveness still unextinguished,) breaking out almost unknown 
to himeelf, bring him within the range of our sympathies, 
and excite pity for the man while we abhor his actions. His 
intellect is represented as acute, and partially cultivated, but 
deficient in native vigour to control the unfortunate combina- 
tion of propensities that has fallen to his lot. 

As a contrast to him, Joshua Geddes, a quaker, is repre- 
sented as possessing, from nature, a great endowment of 
_ Combativeness and Destructiveness; but over-balanced by 
50 vigorous an intellect, and such powerful moral sentiments, 
that they are kept under habitual restraint. They shew their 
presence and energy, however, in oocasionally bringing the 
good man to the very verge of a passion; instantly checked 
indeed, but serving to remind him of the old Adam still 
dwelling within him; and they inspire him also with great 
intrepidity of character, a more legitimate, but equally cha- 
Facteristic, object of their functions. 

Our chief object, however, in noticing Redgauntlet, we 
confess, is to point out one great mistake in point of descrip- 
tion which the author has committed, and which comes pecu- 
liarly within our province of criticism. He describes Herries 
of Birrenswork, and informs us, that his head was smaih 
“ with a large forehead and well-formed ears. (Vol. i. p. 71.) 
Now, we are disposed to risk not only our reputation as 
Phrenologiste, but our heads as men, that the mental charac- 
ter which in nature accompanies such a development of brain, 
is marked by deficiency of energy in propensity and seati. 
ment, and by vigour of intellect alone. The individual, in 
short, would be regarded in the world as acute, and probably 
profound ; but he would be felt as singularly deficient in ac» 
tive energy and susceptibility of emotion. Every one wauld 
astign the closet, or the hall of a library, as his appropriate 
fields of exertion, while for the busy haunts of men he would 
be regarded as nearly incapacitated. . The author, however, 
entertains a different opinion, and represents Herries, who 
afterwards turns out to be Redgauntlet himself, as possessing 
prodigious force of character, especially in propensity and 
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sentiment, the very parts in which nature, if she had given 
him such a head, would have constituted him feeble. ‘ That 
“T have seen you before,” says Davie Latimer to him, “ is 
* certain; for none can forget the look with which you seem 
“ to have the power of blighting those upon whom you cast it.” 


V. ii. p.131. No human being can produce such a look unless 
he possess large Destructiveness, with a head in general far 
above an average size. King Robert Bruce could have done 
so, while a man with such a head as the author describes 
would excite ridicule in attempting it. The author, although 
at fault in regard to the head, is consistent throughout in his 
representation of the mental character of Redgauntlet. 


„He flung the warrant,” says he, “ into the fire with one hand, 
cc and fixed the other with irresistible gripe on the breast of the 
“ attorney, who, totally unable to contend with him in either 
„personal strength or mental energy, trembled like a chicken 
“ in the raven’s clutch.” V. ii. p. 152. See also v. ii. p. 148, 
and v. iii. p.-124, and 132. ` i 


— n 


ARTİCLE VI. 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE versus PHRENOLOGY. 


Tux New Monthly Magazine for June contains an at- 
ticle adverse to our stience. The editor informs his read- 
ers in a note, that he believes himself indebted for it to 
“the brother of the gallant and lamented general who fell 
‘at Corunna. After. an attentive perusal, we are almost 
compelled to believe that this gentleman has been reposing 
under the shade of his brothers laurels, Altogether urov 
scious of every thing that has been written, said, and done 
about Phrenology, since the year of prace 1615: Moreover, 
he is very iflinformed of its ‘condition even chen. A few 
examples will prove both positions. We shall give the state- 
ments of the gallant General's brother, amd merely add to 
them quotations from the works of Drs Gall and Spun hen 
themselves. These will show that ‘he ntisrepresenty their 
doctrines in a manner unworthy of a philosopher aod a man 
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of sense. To an ingenuous mind this is the severest chastise- 
ment, and those who cannot feel such a reproof, would net 
be mended by any other. 


The New Monthly Magazine—“ Lavater could only measure 
* end examine superficially the human features; but Gall could 
* dissect with skill the brams of men and all animals. This he 
“ industriously performed, and by a method invented by him- 
* self, which anatomists acknowledged to be the best, he 
“ traced minutely the course of the nerves, and the structure of 
“ the medullary substance. In this study his curiosity rose to 
“enthusiasm ; he developed and followed with his knife the fibres 
“ of the brain, even to their source ; UNTIL AT LENGTH HE FOND- 
* LY IMAGINED THAT HE HAD DISOOVERED THE SEAT AND 8UB- 
“ STANCE OP THE Eee Mans natural Philos of ners z, expected 
Dr Spurzheim—“ Many nat ilosophers have to 
“ succeed in pointing out the organs of the intellectual faculties by 
et means of the anatomy of the human brain in particular, or, at 
“all events, comparative anatomy in general. It is also 
“ pretty generally believed that our new philosophy of the brain is 
4 the result of its anatomy. Here, therefore, I shall make some 
* reflections on human enatomy in particular, and on compara- 
“ tive anatomy in general. There are then very few cases where 
e the structure of any part indicates its function ; and the opinion 
that this is the case is never more than conjectural. ‘ore 
% the motions of muscles were observed, it was impossible to in- 
“ fer from their structure that they were contractile. The struc- 
“ ture of the heart was known a long time before its function 
er was discovered. The deepest ieuity would not, a priori, 
have attributed the smell to the pituitary membrane of the 
“nose, the taste to the nervous papillae of the tongue, the sen- 
< sation of light to the optic nerve, &e. Who, in seeing the 
< structure of the stomach, could conjecture its digestive power? 
ee Who, from the structure of the viscera, could decide that the 
“ liver secretes bile, the kidneys urine? Who, from the struc- 
cc ture and form of the nerves, can determine what kind of im- 
“ pressions they propagate? IT 1s THE SAME WITH THE BRAIN. 
“ the direction of its fibres be known; and let anatomists 
„ distinguish their greater or less consistence, their more or 
“ Jess white colour, their different size, length, &c. what conclu. 
* sion can they draw from these circumstances ? Nong.” ‘Thus 
* it is certain that the anatomical knowledge of any part nors Nor 
E INDICATE ITS FUNCTION ; and it is therefore necessary to have 
« recourse to other means in order to discover it.” If indeed 
“ it were possible to determine the functions of the organization 
* according to its structure, we should no longer have occasion 
“ to refute many errors; to show, for instance, that the moral 
* sentiments do neither result from the viscera or nervous 
te plexus and ganglia of the abdomen, nor from the tempera- 
c ments, &c. any organs of the brain were discovered e 
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“ ite atructure was demonstrated, and these discoveries might 
have subsisted for many centuries without the structure of 
* the brain being known. The tg orm, System, p. 203, 4, 5. 

The New Monthly.‘ The brain of man being larger than 
r that of animals, is brought forward to ACCOUNT FOR THE SUPE- 
c BIORITY OF HUMAN INTELLIGENCE, and to IDENTIFY OUR 
MENTAL. FACULTIES WITH BOLID FLESH. But this butcher-like 
0 argument is annihilated by the facts, that the brains of ele- 
« phants and whales are greater than those of men; and also b 
“this common observation, that large men with large 
« have not superior capacities to those of moderate dimensions.” 

Dr Spurzheim— The greater number of natural philoso- 
“ phere, being convinced that the brain is the-organ of the soul, 
„ have concluded that its functions must be proportionate to its 
“size. The brain of man was accordingly found larger than 
ce of the majority of tame animals, as the horse, ox, &c. With- 
“ out, therefore, examining living beings more strictly, the su- 
e periority of man was at once attributed to the absolute size 
“ of his brain. Thus, according to Erasistratus, Aristotle, 
« Pliny, Galen, Portal,t and others, man has the largest brain. 
s ern discoveries, however, have shewn that the brains of 
“ whales and elephants are larger than those of man. Those, there- 
“ fore, who measure the faculties of animal life according to the ab- 
«c solute size of the brain must err ; for whatever the understand- 
ce ing of the elephant may be, and though the whale be declared 
cc ing of the inhabitants of the sea, no one will attribute either 
* to the one. or the other those superior faculties which consti- 
“tute the distinctive character of man. Besides, if we more 
* closely study nature, we find that the brains of the monkey and 
“ dog are smaller than those of the ox, ass, and hog, yet the former 
come more nearly to man in respect to their intellectual fa- 
“ culties.” It is not possible, even in individuals of the: same 
“kind, to measure their faculties according to the absolute size 
“ of their brain. Hence it is necessary to look for other means 
“ for determining the de of the faculties of the mind.” 

The New Mouthly.—* Never was there a more humiliati 
conception of man than this; by which love, reason, wit, 
all the nobler faculties of the human mind, are framed of a 
% number of masses of flesh conglomerated together, which en- 
ee large and diminish while we live, and rot when we die.” 

Dr Spurzheim— We never venture beyond experience. We 
“neither deny nor afirm any thing which cannot be verified 
“ by experiment. We neither make researches upon the dead 
body nor upon the soul alone, but upon man as he appears in 
“ life. We consider the faculties of the mind only as far as they 
“ become apparent to us by the organization. We never gues- 


. This is a very -als argument to be resorted to by 20 respectable an op- 
+ Anatomie Medicale, tom. iv. p. 30. . 
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“ tion what the moral and intellectual faculties may be in them- 
“ selves. We do not attempt to explain how the body and soul ` 
“ are joined together and exercise a mutual influence. Physi- 
‘ ical System, p. 250. ` 
he New Monthly.“ Gall happening one day to see a beg- 

“ gar with a bump on the upper posterior part of his head, in- 
“ quired of him the cause Hy his mendicity. The beggar re- 
“ plied, that pride was the cause: he considered himself too 
important to acquire any business, and therefore only spent 
s“ money, and did not think of earning a livelihood.’ From 
c hs answer, Professor Gall was convinced that the organ of 
„pride had elevated the beggar’s skull, as well as all others who 
imagine themselves emperors, kings, and ministers.” ` 

Dr Gall himself-—Dr Gall, after mentioning the case of 
the beggar, who, from being the son of a rich merchant, came 
to mendicity through excessive pride, notices the cases of a 
boy who, at seven years of age, was infatuated with pride, 
and refused to follow any occupation, and of a German prince, 
whose pride was excessive, and remarks, that in all the three 
the same part of the brain was very largely developed. He 
adds, that these instances gave him the first idea of the feel- 
ing of pride depending on a primitive faculty ; and continues, 
These proofs DID NOT APPEAR to me SUFFICIENT to establish the 
“ seat and external appearance of this organ. I collected new 
„ facts to avoid the reproach of gratuitously maintaining para- 
. doxes, I am obliged to restrain myself to a small number of 
“ facts in regard to this organ, as is the case in regard to the- 
“ others. My object is accomplished, if those I do narrate enable 
* naturalists to make farther observations for themselves.“ 

A young man, he adds, endowed with faculties above me- 
“ diocrity, had manifested, from his infancy, insupportable pride. 
He constantly maintained that he was of too good a family to 
“ work or apply himself to any thing. Nothing could free hi 
e of this almidity ; he was even put, for eighteen months, into 
* a house of correction at Hainer. A physician of Vienna, an 
* otherwise amiable man, carried the feeling of pride to such a 
* point, that every time when called to a consultation, even 
* with practitioners older than himself, or with public profes- 
“ sors, he regularly took the precedence both in entering and 
coming out of the apartment. When any document was to 
“ be subscribed, he insisted on adhibiting his signature first. 
He had connected himself with the director of the Great Hos- 
« pital, but solely, as be told himself afterwards, for the pur- 
“ pose of supplanting him. At Heidelberg, I saw a girl of 
“ eighteen, of a remarkable character. Every word or gesture 


Physiologie du Cerveau, vol. iv. p. 268, 
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ce jn the least free revolted her. She called on God on every 
ec gocasion, as if he took a special interest in her affairs. When 
“ she spoke, assurance and presumption were painted in her 
« features; she carried her head high and a little backwards, 
* and all the movements of her head expressed pride. She was 
„not capable of submission; when ina passion, she was violent 
“ and disposed to proceed to all extremities. Although only 
“ the daughter of a quill merchant, she spoke her native lan- 
“ guage with extraordinary purity, and communicated only with 
* persons of a rank superior to her own.” In all these indi- 
“ viduals the organ of Self-esteem was very largely developed.” 

The organ was equally conspicuous in an insane patient at 
Baden, near Rastadt. is man’s insanity consisted in be- 
“ lieving himself a Major. He had a small head, and the 
ce only organ which was developed in a high degree, was that 
c of Self-esteem ; the whole other convolutions of the brain being 
cc very small. In the charity workhouse of Fribourg, we saw 
ce an insane man who was extremely proud. He declares, in a 
“c vehement and pathetic tone, that he is supported by the aid 
c of which God created and preserves the world; that he has 
ce been crowned by Jesus Christ; that he is the young man 
whom the Queen of Heaven has selected for her spouse. His 
“ attitude is that of an arrogant despot. Deeply inspired with 
ce sentiments of his high importance, he crosses his arms, and, 
“ to give an idea of the astonishing force which he possesses, he 
ce strikes his breast and sides with violence. In general, he 
* stands with one foot placed before the other, the body erect, 
“ and a little inclined backwards. When I requested him to 
* allow me to touch his head, he replied, with astonishing arro- 
ce „Ich habe Keinen Kopf, sondern ein Haupt, I have no 
4 head such as common men possess, but a Haupt or head peculiar 
“ to Kings and Gods. He turned away, holding us to be totally 
“ unworthy of approaching him. We observed, however, very 
cc distinctly, that he had the organ of Self-esteem very largely 
«“ developed.“ Dr Gall mentions, that he had examined 
also the heads of a number of Chiefs of Brigands, remarkable 
for this quality of mind, and that he had found the organ 
largely developed in them all. ' ` 

We could add a great number of observations of our on 
in corroboration of this organ ; but as the question with the 
General’s brother relates to what Gall has said of it, we 
withhold these, and only observe, that we are greatly at a loss 
to perceive either wit or sense in asserting, as he does, and 
as many others have done, that Gall set down the organ of 
Self-esteem as established for no reason but that he found -it 


large in a beggar. We wish we had our fingers over the 
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heads of such opponents. There is so much impudenee and 
conceit in assertions so absurd and unfounded, that we infer 
no small endowment of the organ in these sapient ‘gentlemen 
themselves. If it is deficient in them, this fact would shake 
our faith in it more than all the arguments they are fit ta 
bring forward in a year. 


The New Monthly.—° The difference between one man and 
“ another is prodigious, and the pretended cause is evanescent, 
“ Por when the head of a humane man is compared with that 
“ of a murderer, and even when their brains are dissected, no 
“ distinction can be perceived, except by the adept l and he owns 
“ that the difference is hardly discernible.” 


If the lamented General’s brother will make a peregrina- 
tion to the shop of Mr James Deville, 367, Strand, he will 
find casts of the heads of above forty murderers, and of many 
humane men, and if he cannot distinguish the differences, 
amounting in some parts to upwards of an inch, we renounce 
the science for ever. This is a fair challenge, for most as- 
auredly he is no adept ! 


The New Menthly.—‘« The most celebrated of the ancient phi- 
ce osophers, in order tọ inspire virtuous deeds, were wont to 
* extol the dignity of human nature; whereas some of the mo- 
 derns strive to vilify it by assimilating men to the nature of 
«t beasts. But this plan of self-degradation has been carried by 
« Gall and Spurzheim to the utmost extreme, as they have classed 
„ mankind among the carnivorous animals, and given kim an or- 
«gan of Destructiveness, which instils the propensity of killing 
* animals, and of ing and murdering men.” 

Dr Spurzheim. It is now to be examined with what view 
ce nature has created this propensity. We cannot imagine that this 
“p ity is innate in order to murder man. Carnivorous ani- 
“ vale are endowed with this propensity, but they do not kill 
“ other individuals of their own kind, they kill other animals in 
“ order that they themselves may live. In what, then, does the 
4 food of man consist? He lives on other animals, and, there- 
“ fore, he must kill them.” See also No I. of this Journal, p. 25. 

Lord Kames versus the New Monthly Magazine.“ There is a 
“ contrivance of nature no less simple than effectual, which en- 
“ gages men to bear with cheerfulness the fatigues of hunting 
und the uncertainty of capture; and that is an ite for 
% hunting.” —“ It is an illustrious instance of providential care, the 
“ adapting the internal constitution of man to his external circum- 
“stances. The appetite for hunting, though among us little 
necessary for food, is, to this day, remarkable in young men, high 
and low, rich and poor: Natural propensities may be rendered 
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* faint and obscure, but never are totally eradicated. Tame 
Sketches, b. I. § 4. 
The New Monthly.—“ The disorder produced in the brain by 
“ augmentation of certain organs when childhood is past, would 
* be still greater; for as the cranium is alwaye foll, and at that 
“ age completely ossified, no external yielding could ensue : conse- 
“ sequently the increase of one set of organs would compress, 
e injure, or destroy the adjoining ones.” 
Dr Spurzheim.— The parts of our body are continually de- 

“ com and composed again, the matter which constitutes 
“ our body being evacuated by excretions, and replaced by other 
ec matter, farish ed by alimentation. Like all other parts of our 
“ body, the brain and skull are submitted to this decomposition 
“ and composition; and, according to the natural law establish- 
ec ed between the skull and the brain, the brain, AT ALL AGES, 
“ commands the directions in which the bony mass is deposited in 
cc arder to form the skull. If the whole brain, or some 

e increase or decrease, the ossification of the skull follows always 
“ the size and form of the brain.“ (P. 244.) „The diseased state 
“ of the brain also proves our assertion relative to the form of 
“ the skull. There is no skull without brain; for if monsters 
“ be born without brain, their skull also is wanting. If in idiots 
cc from birth, the brain be hindered from increasing, the skull 
“ remains small; and if, on the contrary, the brain be distend- 
“ ed by water accumulated in its cavities, the skull participates 
“ in this extension, whether it be general, or exist only in par- 
* ticular places.” (P. 225.)—Will the gallant General's brother 
dispute these statements as correct physiological doctrines ? 


Our opponent makes a variety of other erroneous state- 
ments, stale as stories told for the twentieth time, and as often 
corrected and refuted in reviews and magazines, and especi- 
ally in the Phrenological Transactions and Journal. Not 
one word of these discussions appears to have reached this 
gentleman’s eyes, and he writes boldly on, as if all the world 
were as ignorant of them as himself. Yet he means fairly, 
and we bear him no malice, but sincerely trust, that next 
time he wields the pen for war, he will point it more sharply, 
and charge it heavier with fact and argument. 

3. 
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ARTICLE VII. 
DR HIBBERT ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF APPARITIONS.” — 


In treating of the subject of apparitions, we shall state, 
1st, The phenomena to be accounted for. 2dly, The 
phrenological theory by which they are explained. 3dly, 
The theory of Dr Hibbert; and, lastly, We shall mention 
some facts which have been observed by Phrenologists in 


regard to persons who see apparitions. 

“© One of the most authentic instances that has ever been re- 
* corded of spectral illusions, is contained in the curious narra- 
“ tive written many years ago by Nicolai, the famous bookseller 
ec and author of Berlin. It is, indeed, a case which affords cor- 
“ rect data for investigations relative to the Belief in appari- 
“ tions; on which account, I shall take the liberty of transerib- 
“ ing the narrative in this essay, however frequently it may 
“ have appeared before the public. 

Those who pretend to have seen and heard ghosts, says 
“ this writer, ‘obstinately maintain, that they perceived ap- 
ee paritions by means of their senses. In order to defeat that 
t « belief, we generally desire them to consider how man 
“sple have been imposed upon by artful novices, and bow 
“e pple re are to deceive ourselves; we advise t to lay 
ee e supposed spectres, assuring them, they are 
“ < generally found to be of a very corporeal nature. But those 
“ «who have a predilection for the miraculous pay no regard to 
s ¢ these objections ; insistmg, that the productions of their dis- 
c ordered imagimatjons are real beings. We cannot, therefore, 
‘© collect too many of such well-substantiated facts, as show 
«how easily our imagination imposes on us erroneous no- 
tions, and deludes not only delirious persons, but even those 
“ < who are in the full possession of their faculties, by causi 
them to see phantoms which scareely can be distinguish 
“< < from real appearances. 

% have myself experienced a case of this nature, which to 
me appears highly remarkable, both psychologically and me- 
« ¢ diginally ; I saw, in a state of mind completely sound, and 
“ ‘after the first terror was over, with perfect calmness, for 
“ < nearly two months, almost constantly and involuntarily, a 
“vast number of human and other forms, and even heard 
e their voices, though all this was merely the consequence of 


© Sketches of the Philosophy of Apparitions; or, an Attempt to trace such 
Ifhsions to their Physical Causes ; by Samuel Hibbert, M. D. Edinburgh, 
Oliver & Boyd, and G. & W. B. Whittaker, London, 1824. 
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“ € a diseased state of the nerves, and an irregular circulation of 

“€ the blood.’ 

„The narrator now explains the state of his system at the 

“ time; but this important part of the account not being at pre- 
er gent connected with our subject, it will be noticed in its pro- 

. per place. 

“ T had, in January and February of the year 1791,’ con- 
“ tinues this author, ‘the additional misfortune to experience 
‘« © several extremely unpleasant circumstances, which were fol- 
s s lowed on the 24th of February by a most violent altercation. 
« My wife and another person came into my apartment in the 
morning, in order to console me, but I was too. much agi- 
* © tated by a series of incidents, which had most powerfully af- 
“ «fected my moral feeling, to be capable of attending to them 
s On a sudden, I perceived, at about the distance of ten steps, 
* €a form like that of a deceased person. I pointed at it, ak 
“ < ing my wife if she did not see it? It was but natural that 
te e she should not see any thing; my question, therefore, alarm- 
ed her very much, and she sent immediately for a physician. 
The phantasm continued about eight minutes. 0 at 
ae length more calm, and being extremely exhausted, fell into a 
* restless sleep, which lasted about half an hour. The physi- 
“ © cian ascribed the apparition to a violent mental emotion, and 
“ hoped there would be no return; but the violent agitation of 
„my mind had in some way disordered my nerves, and pro- 
“ ¢duced farther consequences, which deserve a more minute 

e description. 

cer At four in the afternoon, the form which I had seen in the 
morning re-appeared. I was by myself when this happened, 
e “and being rather uneasy at the incident, went to my wife's 
„apartment, but there likewise I was prevented by the 
“ < parition, which, however, at intervals disappeared, and al- 
“t ways presented itself in a standing posture. About six o'clock 
“ ‘there appeared also several walking figures, which had no 
e connexion with the first.’ . 

Nicolai now makes some very important remarks on the 
* subject of these waking dreams, and on their incongruous 
character. Of these observations I shall not fail to avail my- 
“ self on another occasion. The narrative then proceeds after 
* the following manner: 

After the first day the form of the deceased person no more 
“ ‘appeared, but its place was supplied with many other phan- 
“ *tagms, sometimes representing acquaintances, but mostly 
“e étrangers ;-those whom I knew were com of living 
c and deceased, persons, but the number of the latter was com- 
“ t paratively small. I observed the persons with whom I daily 
“ < conversed did not appear as phantasms, these representing 
“ £ chiefly persons who lived at some distance from me. 

% These tasms seemed equally clear and distinct at all 
“ ‘times, and under all circumstances, both when I was by my- 
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a «self, and when I was in company, and as well in the day as 
«“ «at night, and in my own house as well as abroad ; they were, 
% however, less frequent when I was in the house of a friend, 
“ “and rarely ap to me in the street. When I shut my 
“ < eyes, these tasms would sometimes vanish entirely, 
“ « though there were instances when I beheld them with my 
“e eyes closed, „ when they disappeared on such occasions, 
se hey generally retorned when I opened my eyes. I con- 
“iy sometimes with my physician and my wife of the 
“ < phantasms which at the moment surrounded me; they ap- 
“ € peared more frequently walking than at rest, nor were they 
“e y present. ey uently did not come for some 
* «time, but always re-appeared for a longer or shorter period, 
„either singly or in company, the latter, however, being most 
„e frequently the case. I generally saw human forms of both 
“ © sexes, but usually seemed not to take the smallest no- 
“ € tice of each other, moving as in a market-place, where all are 
“e to press through the crowd ; at times, however, they 
“ € seemed to be transacting business with each other. I also 
“£ € saw several times people on horseback, dogs, and birds. All 
“ € these phantaams appeared to me in their natural size, and as 
„distinct as if alive, exhibiting different shades of carnation in 
“ ¢the uncovered parts, as well as in different colours and fa- 
“ € shions in their dresses, though the colours seemed somewhat 
„ * paler than in real nature; none of the figures appeared par- 
“ < ticularly terrible, comical, or disgusting, most of them being 
„of an indifferent shape, and some presenting a pleasing as- 
se The longer these phantoms continued to visit me, 
the more frequently did they return, while, at the same time, 
„they increased in number about four weeks after they had 
“ «first appeared. I also began to hear them talk; the phan- 
* < toms sometimes conversed among themselves, but more fre- 
„ < quently addressed their discourse to me; their speeches were 
„commonly short, and never of an unpleasant turn. At differ- 
ent times there appeared to me both dear and sensible friends 
„of both sexes, whose addresses tended to appease my grief, 
«which had not yet wholly subsided: their consolatory 
“ «speeches were in general ad to me when I was alone. 
s «Sometimes, however, I was accosted by these consoling 
“ ‘friends while I was engaged in company, and not unfre- 
** «quently while real persons were speaking to me. The con- 
«~ < solatory addresses consisted sometimes of abrupt phrases, 
“ «and at other times they were regularly executed. 

“Th my mind and body weré in a tolerable state of 
“ © sanity all this time, and these phantasms became so familiar 
“ < to me that they did not cause me the slightest uneasiness, and 
though I even sometimes amused myself with surveying 
“ «them, and spoke jocularly of them to my physician and m 
wife, I yet did not neglect to use proper medicines, especi- 
“ tally when they began to haunt me the whole day, and even 
“ © at night, as soon as I awaked.’” 
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“< At last, says Nicolai, it was agreed that leeches should 
„ebe again applied to me, as formerly; which was actually 
“ < dope, April 20th, 1791, at eleven o'clock in the morning. 
No person was with me besides the surgeon; but during the 
see tion, my chamber was crowded with human phantasms 
“ < of all descriptions. This continued uninterruptedly till about 
‘half an hour after four o'clock, just when my digestion 
“© commenced. I then perceived that they ay 85 to move more 
*** slowly. Soon after, their colour began to fade, and at seven 
o'clock they were entirely white. But they moved very 
little, though the forms was as distinct as before; growing, 
however, by degrees, more obscure, yet not fewer in number, 
“ € as had generally been the case. The phantoms did not with- 
“ draw nor did they vanish,—a circumstance which, previous to 
“ ‘that time, had uently happened. They now seemed to 
* ¢ dissolve in the air, while fragments of some of them continu- 
c ed visible a considerable time. About eight o'clock the room 
“ © was entirely cleared of my fantastic visitors. 

cc € Since this time I have felt, twice or three times, a sensa- 
* “tion, as if these 3 were going to re-appear, without, 
* « however, actually seeing any thing. e same sensation sur- 
c ¢ prised me, just before I drew up this account, while I was 
“ examining some papers relative to these apparitions, which 
“< I had drawn up in nig a 1792. i 

A very curious case ctral illusions is related by Dr 
cc Alderson of Hull, in which the irritation of the brain or its 
«< membranes seems to have resulted from an extended mflam- 
“ mation under the scalp. 

A few months ago,’ says this writer, ‘I visited Mr R., 
« < who was seized, in his passage from America, with a most 
« excruciating headach. He obtained some temporary relief 
e c from the formation of matter under the scalp; swellings 
« c came on in the throat, and he had some difficulty of respira- 
« ¢tion when in bed. At this time, he complained to me that 
« < he had troublesome dreams, and that he seemed to dream 
ec ¢ whilst awake. In a short time after, he told me he had, 
ce c for an hour or two, been convinced that he had seen 
“his wife and family, when his right judgment told him 
“ ‘that they were in America; and the impression was so 
“ € strong a few nights afterwards, and the conversation he had 
« «with his son so very particular and important, that he could 
«not help relating. the whole to his friends in the morning, 
and requesting to know if his wife and son were not actually 
s ¢ grrived from America, and at that time in the house. I was 
ec gent for to hold consultation, and he evidently saw that they 
“ ¢ all took him to be insane. He therefore immediately turned 
“ ¢to me, and 94 me, whether the complaint he then had 
e © would bring on the imagination of spectres, and itions, 
“ ¢ and figures; for he had always hitherto been ga unbeliever 
“ ¢ in ghosts, and in every thing else; he felt, and his friends like- 
“ wise acknowledged, that he was perfectly sane, and strong in 
“ € mind as ever he was in his life. Having satisfied him with the 
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„e nature and extent of his complaint, and that it would soon 
cc c vanish with his bodily sufferings, he and his friends were 
“made easy in their minds; but the phantoms became at 
« «length more troublesome, so that he could not bear to go in- 
s « to his bed-room, where every picture brought with it the 
« < association, and conjured up the spirits of the departed, or 
“+ < introduced a train of unpleasant companions. He remained 
e © after this in a low room, and was for a time free from in- 
“ © truders ; but in a bright brass lock he again saw his. transat- 
4e < lantic friends, and never afterwards could he look to it bu 
etc he saw them; and when I have been with him, and have 
‘s © purposely taken up a book, I have seen him hold conversa- 
« «tion in his mind's eye with them; and I have momentarily 
« «known him consider me as hearing and seeing them too—I say 
«¢ momentarily, for he is a man of strong parts, and perfectly 
cee convinced of the nature of the complaint; for whenever I 
ce spoke, and he turned from the lock, he could converse on 
“¢ religion, physic, and politics, as well as ever. He then 
see his house ; the matter again formed under the scalp, 
and he is now in a state of convalescence, and totally free 
s from such visitations.’ ”* 

“A case even still more curious, is related by Dr Alderson.“ 
“<I was called upon, he observes, ‘some time ago, to visit 
“Mr » Who at that time kept a dram-shop. Having 
“ ¢at different times attended, and thence knowing him very 
well, I was struck with something singular upon my first en- 
‘ trance. He went up stairs with me, but evidently hesitated 
<c € occasionally as he went. When he got into his chamber, he 
‘£ < expressed some apprehension lest I should consider him as 
insane, and send him to the asylum of York, whither I had 
not long before sent one of his pot-companions. Whence 
“ «all these apprehensions ?—What is the matter with you >— 
e Why do you look so full of terror? He then sat down, and 
“© gave me a history of his complaint. 

tic About a week or ten days before, after drawing some liquor 
s ¢in his cellar for a girl, he desired her to take away the oys- 
“ ‘ters which lay upon the floor, and which he supposed she 
s «had dropped che girl thinking him drunk, laughed at him, 
and went out of the room. 

He endeavoured to take them up himself, and to his great 
«c ¢ astonishment could find none.— He was then going out of the 
«c «cellar, when at the door he saw a soldier, whose looks he did 
« < not like, attempting to enter the room in which he then was. 
«se < He desired to know what he wanted there; and upon receiv- 
s“ ¢ ing no answer, but, as he thought, a menacing look, he sprung 
s £ forward to seize the intruder, and to his no small surprise 
found it a phantom. The cold sweat hung upon his brow— 
s « he trembled in every limb. It was the dusk of the evening 
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r < as he passed along the passage—the phantom fitted before kis 
see eyes—he attem to follow it, resolutely determined to sa- 
** « tisfy himself; but as it vanished, there appeared others, and 
tome of them at a distance, and he exhausted himself by 
** ¢ fruitless attempts to lay hold of them. He hastened to his 
de c family, with marks of terror and confusion ; for though a man 
s c of the most undaunted resolution, he oonfessed to me that he 
“ «never had before felt what it was to be completely terrified. 
s During the whole of that night, he was constantly torment. 
* «ed with a variety of spectres, sometimes of le who had 
“ © been long dead, and other times of friends who were living; 
« c and harassed himself with continually getting out of bed, 
“ ‘to ascertain whether the people he saw were real or not. 
„Nor could he always distinguish who were and who were 
“not real customers, as they came into the rooms in the day- 
te € time, so that his conduct became the subject of observation ; 
“ und though it was for a time attributed to private drinking, 
cit was at last suspected to arise from some other cause; and 
“ < when I was sent for, the family were under the full convie. 
< tion that he was insane, although they confessed, that, in 
“ © every thing else, except the foolish notion of seeing appari- 
tions, he was perfectly rational and steady; and during the 
“ hole of the time that he was relating hia case to me, and his 
s © mind was fully occupied, he felt the most gratifying relief, for 
64 in that time he had not seen one apparition ; and he was elated 
“ ¢ with pleasure indeed, when I told him I should not send 
him to York, for his was a complaint I could cure at home. 
«But whilst I was writing a prescription, and had suffered 
“ é him to be at rest, I saw him suddenly get up, and go with 
* hurried step to the door. What did you do that for?—He 
looked ashamed and mortified :—he had been so well whilst 
ec «in conversation with me, that he could not believe that the 
* c soldier whoin he saw enter the room was a phantom, and 
“he got up to convince himself. i 
“ cI need not here detail particularly the medical treatment 
adopted; but it may be as well just to state the circum- 
“ < stances which probably led to the complaint, and the prim 
“ ‘ciple of cure. Some time previously he had had a quarrel 
“ with a drunken soldier, who attempted, against his inclina- 
“ © tion, to enter his house at an unseasonable hour, and in the 
e struggle to turn him out, the soldier drew his bayonet, and, 
‘t § having struck him across the temples, divided the. tem 
1 artery; in consequence of which he bled a very lar 
“f quantity before a surgeon arrived, as there was no one w. 
« < knew in such a case, simple compression with the fn- 
e ger, upon the spouting artery, would stop the effusion of 
“blood. He had scarcely recovered from the effects of this 
s £ loss of blood, when he undertook to accompany a friend: in 
“ «his walking match against time, in which he went forty- 
two miles in nine hours. Elated with success, he spent 
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«© whole of the following day in drinking; but found himpelf, 
“<a short time afterwards, so much out of health, that he 
“ “came to the resolution of abstaining altogether from liquor. 
«Tt was in the course of the week following that abstinence 
“ “from his usual habita, that he had the disease. It kept 
increasing for several days till I saw him, allowing him 
“no time for rest. Never was he able to get rid of these 
«< shadows hy night when in bed, nor by day when ia mo- 
c tion; though he sometimes walked miles with that view, 
“ ‘and at others got into a variety of company. He told me 
“She suffered even bodily pain, from the severe lashing of a 
“ < waggoner with his whip, who came every night to a particu. 
* «lar corner of his bed, but who always disappeared when he 
“ «jumped out of bed to retort, which he did several nights 
er successively. The whole of this complaint was effectually 
removed by bleeding with leeches and active purgatives. 
s © After the first employment of these means, he saw no more 
s (phantoms in the day time; and after the second, only once 
“< saw his milkman in hia bed-room, between sleeping and 
ee © waking. He has remained perfectly rational and well ever 
“ < since, and can go out in the dark as well as ever, having re- 
«+ ceived a perfect conviction of the nature of ghosts.’ ” 


` The phrenological theory of these facts is very simple. 
The brain consists of a congeries of organs, each of which 
manifests a particular power of the mind. Among these or- 
gans one serves to perceive Form; another Colour; a third 
Size; while other and distinct faculties and organs experi- 
ence emotions and reflect. Each faculty being active, pro- 
duces the special kind of ideas which it is fitted to form ; and 
each may become active by an internal stimulus of its ar- 
gan. The organs may be excited by an unusual influx of 
blood into the vessels which supply them; by inflammation ; 
or by nervous irritation. If the organs of Form, Colouring, 
and Size were stimulated into excessive activity, by any of 
these causes, the mind would be presented with the kind of 
conceptions which each of them, by its natural constitution, 
is fitted to produce; or, in other words, Forms, invested 
with the attributes of Colour and Magnitude, would be pre- 
sented involuntarily to the mind. If the organs of the re- 
flecting faculties did not participate in the affection, their 
functions would not be disturbed, and the mind would feel 
and reflect in a state of perfect sanity. It is almost unne- 
cessary to point out how completely this theory accord- 
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with and explains the. foregoing phenomena ; the most strik- 
ing feature in all of the cases having been that the mental 
disease extended only to particular classes of conceptions, 
and that the other functions of the mind remained unaffected. 
This indicates irresistibly that there must be distinct organs, 
by means of which different mental operations are accom- 
plished ; for if the organ of mind were single, it is against 
all logic to suppose that it can be both deranged and sound 
at the same time. 
Dr Hibbert’s theory is different. He says, . The essen- 
`“ tial view of the mind which I have adopted in preference to 
e every other, is that of the late much-lamented professor of mo- 
* ral philosophy in the university of Edinburgh. Dr Brown, in 
“ consideri the mind as simple and indivisible, conceives 
* that every mental feeling is only the mind itself, existing in 
tc a certain state. He does not favour us with any theory 
concerning the organs of the mind, or inform us with what 
part of the body he conceives it to be immediately connected. 
He enters into some observations upon the blood, from which 
he draws the general conclusion, that ‘< the corpuscules of 
* the vital fluids possess within themeelves an inherent dilatabi- 
cc lity and contractility, by the alternate force of which they are 
“« enabled to act upon the elastic coats of the vessels of the hu- 
man body.” It would appear, that, with an increase of 
* the volume of the circulating fluid, a general sense of plea- 
gure is experienced.” P. 11. He afterwards mentions several 
facts, from which he draws the conclusion, “ that with the vary- 
s ing force of the sanguineous influence, the degree of intensity 
„ which takes place in the qualities of our mental state keeps 
** remarkable pace.” 
1 A distinction is always made,” says he, between those 
“ states of the mind which are induced when causes impressing 
“ our of sense are present, and those which occur as re- 
4 vivals of prior mental states; the former being termed sensa- 
u tions, the latter ideas, or, more correctly, renovated feelings. 
“ Sensations and renovated feelings differ essentially in nothing 


“ -by all metaphysicians. P. 15. After adverting to the ef- 
fects of nitrous oxid gas, and the febrile miasma of Cadiz and 


*. Phe reader is referred to No II. of this Journal, p. 206, for the phreno- 
logical view of the mind and its different * 
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Malaga, on the mental sensations and ideas, he adds, Our 


inquiry will now r perhaps be found. not wholly devoid of in- 
terest. path inciple in this investigation has 
t been establhed, t when sensations and ideas are, from 
„some peculiar state of the sanguineous fluid, simultaneously 
“ rendered highly intense, the former arrive at a certain 


_ height of vividness, and gradually become fainter, while the 
ee latter, in an inverse ratio, increase in vividness; the result 


„ betes that recollected images of thought, vivified to the 
of actual impressions, exclusively, or nearly so, con- 


e height the states oft the mind.” P. 18. 


In the commencement of chapfer 8th, Dr H. observes, 


Our researches have hitherto been confined to the blood, 
“ which we have considered as giving rise, from its own in- 
dependent chemical properties or bulk, to certain intense 
“ states of the mind. ft is now of importance to inquire 
“ if similar effects may not be referred to nervous influence.” 

And he proceeds to the consideration af, spectral illusions 
“ arising from inflammation of the brain.” He regards the 


nerves as producing ‘ numerous changes on the blood, and 
“ with them equally numerous states of the mind; but we 
cannot discover that he regards the mind as connected with 
any particular part as its organ, the changes on the condi- 
tion of which affect the states of the mind. He treats also of 


„ spectral illusions resultin ng from the highly-excited states of 
kerle, _ temperament,’ — from the hysteric tem 
„ment; “ from neglect o of f accustomed iodical bl 
“ „ ting, — — also those which occasio occur in esti 
symptoms,”—* those which arise from febrile and inflamma- 
„ tory affections, "= from a highl y-excited state of nervous 
“ “ irritability acting generally on the system, —and “ from hy- 
ndriasis.“ 


We leave Dr Hibbert's theory to the judgment of the 
reader, with very few remarks. If the blood be in the con- 
dition which vivifies recollected images to the height of actual 
impressions, how does it happen that it does not vivify the 
feelings, and the conceptions formed by the reflecting faculties 
to an equal or to any uncommon extent? According to the 
phrenological theory, it would uot produce this last effect, 
unless it excited the organs of Propensity, Sentiment, and 
Reflection, as well as those of the knowing or perceptive 
faculties; but Dr H. admits no such views. In the 
next place, similar causes operating in similar circum- 
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stapces ought to produce similar effects ; and yet, out of 

a hundred patients whose blood is in @ state similar to 

Nicolais, or who are affected with hysteria, hectic sym 

ptoms, nervous irritability, &c., perhaps only one wil 
see visions. This proves that there is some particular cir- 
cumstance present when visions are seen, which Dr H. ha 
omitted, and the absence of which, in the minety-nine cases, 
js the cause why this effect does not follow. The Phrenolo. 
gist is not embarrassed with such an inconsistency ; for these 
diseases May exist in innumerable instances, without being 
attended with spectral illusions, if they do not attack the par- 
ticular mental organs whose function is to excite such per- 
ceptions. Finaly, Dr Hibbert would have done well w 
have explained how the mind can be insane in some points, 
and yet so sane in other respects as to perceive its own dis 
ease, if every mental feeling is only the mind itself, exis- 
« ing in a certain state.” 

Without wishing to detract from the merits of Dr Hibbert 
as a man of science, we must say, that we have rarely seen 8 
work intended for a theory or philosophical elucidation of 
phenomena, more defective in principle and consistency than 
the one before us; and, nevertheless, it has been cried up in 
periodical journals as a masterpiece of learning. The facts 
that an author of Dr Hibbert’s attainments has offered such 
a production to the public as scientifie, and that they have 
received it as such, are highly valuable, as ascertaining th 
actual extent of philosophical knowledge concerning the phe- 
nomena of mind possessed even by educated men in the pre- 
sent day, and they will be referred to as a proof of the value 

of the contribution made by Dr Gall to science by his dix 
covery of the functions of the different parts of the brain. It 
is amusing to us to observe, that in Dr Hibbert’s work, Phre- 
nology is never once alluded to; and that every species of 
inconsistency is preferred to the simple and satisfactory ven 
of the subject afforded by this science. This, we believe, 
constituted the chief merit of the work in the judgment of the 
other journalists, many of whom being unfortunately c 
mitted against Phrenology, grasp eagerly at any prop N 
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support their reputation, which they imagine must fall in pro- 
portion as the system rises. 

Finally, Spectral illusions are experienced by some indivi» 
duals in the absence of bodily disease, and apparently m con- 


‘sequenee of a mere peculiarity of cerebral development. 


When the part of the brain lying between Ideality and Imi- 
tation, named by Dr Spurzheim, Surnaturalite, and by us 
s Wonder,” is very large, a tendency to see visions is a com- 
mon accompaniment. Dr Gall mentions, that Dr Jung Stil- 
ling, whom he often saw with the late Grand Duke of Baden, 
was a tailor in his youth, then a tutor, and afterwards doctor 
in medicine, moralist, divine, journalist, illuminatus, and 
visionary; and in him this part of the.brain was largely de- 
veloped. He believed firmly in apparitions, and wrote a 
book in exposition of this doctrine. In the Maison de De- 
tention at Berne, Dr Gall saw a fanatic who believed that 
Jesus Christ, surrounded by a brilliant light, as if a million 
of suns had combined their splendours, had appeared to him 
to reveal the true religion. A gentleman who moves in the 
best society in Paris, asked Dr Gall to examine his head. 
The doctor's first remark was, Lou sometimes see visions, 
“ and believe in apparitions.” The gentleman started from 
his chair in astonishment, and said, that he had frequent 
visions ; but never, up to this moment, had he spoken on the 
subject to any human being, through fear of being set down 
for being absurdly credulous.—On another occasion, Dr Gall, 
when he observed the development of the head of Dr W., 
said, that he ought to have a strong liking for the marvellous 
and supernatural. ‘* For once,” replied he, you are com- 
* pletely mistaken, for I have laid down the rule, to believe. 
s in nothing which cannot be mathematically demonstrated.” 
After talking with him on various scientifc subjects, Dr 
Gall turned the conversation towards animal magnetism, 
which appeared a fit topic to put the mathematical rigour of 
his proofs to the test. He instantly became greatly animated, 
assured Dr Gall again very solemnly, that he admitted nothing 
as true that was not mathematically demonstrated ; but added, 
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he was convinced that a spiritual being acted in magnetism ; 
that it operated at great distances; that no distance indeed 
presented an obstacle to its action, and that on this account 
it could sympathize with persons in any part of the world. 
“ It is the same cause, continued he, which produces appa- 
* sitions. Apparitions and visions are rare, no doubt, but they 
“ undoubtedly exist, and I am acquainted with the laws whi 

“ regulate their production. On this occasion,” says Dr Gall, 
“ I thought within myself, that my inference from his develop- 
„ment was not so very erroneous as the worthy doctor wished 
me to believe. 

A man named Halleran, of Vienna; imagined himself con- 
tinually accompanied by a familiar spirit; he saw the spirit, 
and conversed with it. When he reached his 60th year, his 
genius appeared as if he wished to leave him, and only on 
certain days in the month was he favoured with his presence. 
At Gersbach, near Durlach, in the Grand Duchy of Baden, 
Dr Gall knew a curate who was confined because he con- 
ceived himself to have a familiar spirit. At Manheim there 
is a man who sees himself continually attended by several 
spirits. Sometimes they march at his side, in visible forms; 
at other times they attend him under ground. In these 
persons Dr Gall found the part of the brain in question large- 
ly developed. He states as questions for consideration, 
“ Does this convolution form part of the organ of Imitation? 
* and does its extreme development exalt the talent for mimiery 
“ to such a degree as to personify simple ideas, and to give them 
“ a locality thus metamorphosed out of the individual ? or does it 
“ constitute parts both of Ideality and Imagination? or, finally, 
r does it constitute a separate organ? These points can be de- 
“ termined only by farther researches.” (Sur ler fonctiones du 
cerveau, tome v. p. 346.) 

Mr Combe, in the Elements of Phrenology, when treating 
of this part of the brain, observes, “ Dr Spurzheim states, 
“ that the faculty connected with this organ produces the tend- 
“ ency to believe in inspirations, presentiments, phantoms, &c. ; 
“ and in his French work, he calis it Surnaturaliié’ In giving 
* it this name, he appears to me to commit an error of the same 
“ kind as that which Dr Gall fell into when he styled Destruc- 
* tiveness the organ of Murder, and Acquisitiveness the organ of 
t Theft ; these appellations denoting abuses, and not the primi- 
* tive functions of theee faculties. I have met with persons ex- 
** cessively fond of news, which, if extravagant, were the more 
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“ acceptable ; prone to the expression of ise and astonish- 
“ment in ordinary discourse; deeply. aff by tales of won: 
“ der; delighting in the Arabian Nights Entertainments, and 
“ the mysterious incidents ahounding in the Waverley novels ; 
and in them I have uniformly found the part of the brain in 
question largely developed. When the organ predominates 
“in an individual, there is a peculiar and unconscious turning 
“ up of the exterior angles of the eyelashes, expressive of sur- 
“ prise. In other persons, I have found the part of the brain in 
* question small; and in them it was accompanied with a staid 
“ soberness of feeling, diametrically the opposite of the mani- , 
“ festations above described. Such individuals were annoyed 
by every thing new or strange; they scarcely felt or expressed 
“ surprise, and had no taste for narratives leaving the beaten 
“ tracks of probability or reality, and soaring into the regions of 
* fiction. On analysing these manifestations, they 
* all appear to be referable to the sentiment of Wonder, an emo- 
tion which is quite distinguishable from those hitherto enu- 
ec merated. This sentiment, in a state of extreme and uncon- 
“ trolled energy, may give rise to those extraordinary feelings 
“and disturbed imaging tions which have led Dr Spurzheim to 
* name the faculty ‘ Surnaturalité.” P. 72. 

According to this view, an extreme exaltation, of the senti- 
ment of Wonder would stimulate the knowing and reflect- 
ing faculties to conceive objects fitted to gratify it, just as 
Ideality excites those powers to form magnificent conceptions, 


and thus to produce poetry. Spectres, apparitions, spirits, &c., 
are the kind of ideas suited to please an inordinate Wonder ; 
and being congenial to. the mind, the reality of such con- 
ceptions will meet with a ready belief. Something of the 
same kind takes place from an extreme intensity of Hope. 
Persons in whom this organ excessively predominates, believe 
in the occurrence of future events which they desire to hap- 
pen, with as absolute a conviction of their certainty, as if 
they actually saw them with their eyes. l 
Cases similar to those observed by Dr Gall are not rare. 
In London Bedlam, we examined the head of a patient 
whose insanity consisted in seeing phantoms, and being led 
to act as if they were realities ; although, as he himself stat- 
ed, he was convinced by his understanding at the very time, 
that they were mere illusions; but could not regulate his 
conduct on this conviction. In him the organ of Form was 
well developed, and that of Wonder was decidedly large. 
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When asked whether he experienced any sentation in the 
head when aMicted with visions, he pointed to the spot 
on each side where the organ of Wonder is situated, and said, 
that he felt an uneasy sensation there. We have been in- 
formed that there are two pereons in Edinburgh, not in a 
state of insanity, who also see visions; bat we have not yet 
had an opportunity of examining their heads. A clergyman 
in the country likewise informed us, that in his parish there 
are two persons in a similar condition; and at our request he 
examined their heads, and mentions, That the men in 


question are much and strongly marked in the region either 
s of Ideality or of Wonder 3 I think phe latter, but am not per- 
e on the living bead. One of them is — and. most pu 
clever man, but verrate. Hack the men have had pen 
* illusions all their days; and in early life were annoyed and 
“ tormented with them.” 

The facts now stated throw light on some traits in the his- 
tory of eminent individuals, which have greatly puszied their 
biographers. Socrates spoke frequently and very readily to 
his disciples of a demon or genius which served him for his 
guide. Dr Gall remarks, that be is quite aware of the com- 
mon explanation, that Soorates referted only to the force and 
justness of his own understanding; but adda, that if he had 
not himself believed in a genius communicating with him, the 
opinion that he had one would have been lost in the twenty- 
three years, during which Aristophanés had made it a subject 
of ridicule, and his accusers would not have revived this asa 
charge against him. Joan of Arc also related an appearance 
of St Michael to her, who told her that God had pity oa 
France, and that she was commissioned to raise the siege of 
Orleans, and to instal Charles VII. as king. Tasso also 
pretended to have been once healed by the interposition of 
the Virgin and St Scholasticus, who appeared to him in a 
violent fit of fever. He believed, during his delirium, that 
he conversed with familiar spirite. Swedenborg also ims- 
gined himself miraculously called to reveal to the world the 
most hidden mysteries. “ In 1743,” says he, it pleased 
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“ the Lord to manifest himseif to me, and to appear to me 
« personally, to give me a knowledge of the spiritual, world, 
“ and to put me in communication with angels and spirits; 
“ and this power has been continued to me since.” The opi- 


nion generally entertained of such men is, that they are hy- 
pocrites or impostors. The Phrenologist would regard them 
as sincere believers in what they assert, but as victims of 
excessive excitement of the organ of Wonder. The visions 
of those who pretend to the second-sight may probably arise 
from the same cause; and we think it highly probable, that 
Joannah Southcote also owed to it her delusion; and that 
her disciples were individuals in whom this organ was natu- 
tally very large, and who thus had a predisposition for the 
marvellous, on which her prophecies and assertions operated. 
Such persons might be sound ard sensible on every topic 
that did not excite their predominating Wonder; while, un- 
der its influence, they might be quite sincere in their belief 
of the doctrines which they espoused. . 

The views which we have now detailed are not new, for 
Drs Gall and Spurzheim published them many years ago ; 
and we cannot help thinking, that Dr Hibbert would have 
done better to have put them to the test of observation, and 
either refuted or admitted them, than to have passed them 
over as non-existing, and written such a mass of crude spe- 
culation as the work before us. l 


. 


ARTICLE. VIII. 


ON THE ACCORDANCE WHICH SUBSISTS BETWEEN PHRENO. 
LOGY AND THE SCRIPTURE DOCTRINE OF REGENERA- 
TION. ` > 


An Essay read at one of the Meetings of the Phrenological Society, by a Gentle- 
man, not a Member, wh ha kindly allowed us to insert it in onr Journal. 


No attempt has been made to asail the induction upon 
which the Phrenologists assert that their science rests. 
The method taken by their opponents is to start a variety- 
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of speaulative abjectiona, the effect of which, as it is con- 
ceived, is to show that the system cannot be founded in 
nature, in respect that it stands opposed to, and is incon- 
sistent with, certain acknowledged and established truths, 
both in physics and in morals. But this is a very danger- 
ous mode of reasoning. Nothing requires greater caution, 
at least in the higher and more abstract departments of | 
science, than to infèr the falseness of one proposition from 
its apparent inconsistency with another proposition con- 
ceived or known to be true.“ The whole history of the 
human mind demonstrates that this way of philosophizing 
is full of peril. It is not suitable to our limited faculties, 
or to the partial and inadequate nature of our conceptions. 
Until we can take wide and comprehensive views of the 
whole of general and abstract- truth, it is premature to 
judge of its proportions, or to decide upon the relations and 
bearings of one part upon another. Seeing so very Guile 
as we do, and seeing that little so very imperfectly, if we 
still venture upon such decisions, we ere in imminent hazard 
of trespassing against the very first lesson of sound philo- 
sophy and sound sense, which inculeates the humble exercise 
of our faculties as the only means of arriving at a single 
truth. . 

This much is certain, that the mode of reasoning refer- 
red to, is not likely to bring the discussion between the 
Phrenologists and their opponents to a speedy termination. 
It opens up a scene of debate which may be filled with dust 
and confusion, so long as the combatants have obstinacy to 
maintain the strife. It would be far better, therefore, to 


We do not participate in the author's apprehensions of the perils attending 
the mode of reasoning here reprobated. The only real danger seems to us to 
arise from arguing from a thing aa true or consistent, which, if we saw far 
enough, we would discover to be false or inconsistent. In point of fact, all 
analogical proof rests on the possibility of inferring the truth of one proposi- 
tion from its consistency with another ‘which we know to be true, and the eri- 
dence derived from this. source is second only to that of direct facts. We age 
not afraid to peril the fate of Phrenology on its consistency with all known truths; 
anid the author himself virtually expresses the same opinion, when he writes sn 
essay to show that its doctrines and those of Scripture harmonize.—Ep: TOR. 
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try the science, ones for all, upom the ground of its eleged 
induction. Here the parties cannot fail to meet, and stand 
confronted. If our indactiom oat be showa to be deebr- 
rect on defective, the science is sulaverted from ite founda, 
tion; if eur induction shall appear: to be accurate and en. 
plete, the science is impregnable, and ought at once ta ba 
received ae the truth and reality of name. 

But while we thus keep to our induction as formisig the 
stronghold sad fortress of our science, there ik an resson 
why we should not go forth accasionally, to meet out 
enemies wherever we can find them. If the system is 
founded in nature, as we believe it to be, there eam be no 
province of nature or of truth which is not in hermony and 
alliance with us. Go where we will we can meet with no 
real or actual collision, and it is an animating and invigon 
— our faculties to proue snd demonstrate that 
there is none, 

80 far as 1 have gone in investigating the objections 
which bave been urged against Phrenology, I c safely 
say that I have found no collision. On the contraiy, all 
these objections appear tọ me, when investigated, to resolve 
into unequivocal corroborations of its truth. Thé objet e 
the following remarks is to prove, that such ia the eharncter 
of the objection whieh has been drawn from the scripture 
doctrine of regeneration. I intend to show that that dodtring 
of revealed religion is in entire and perfect secordance with 
the doctrines of Phrenology. 

‘The first step of our investigation must be to state die 
dincily what, the several doctrines in question ere; if they 
are once understood it will nat, I think, be difficult to be 
their consistency apparent. 

The following, then, F take to be a correct statement of 
the respective doctrines; 

. The doctrime af Phrenology is, that the strength of the 
different propensities, sentiments, and intellectual faculties 
with which any individual ia endowed by nature, bears a.re- 
laton to the size of different portions of hia brain; and 
Vo. I—No. IV. . 2o 
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be ascertained by examining the.configuration mà di- | 
mensions of his cranium. == > 

The doctrine of Christianity is, that all men, whatever be 
their nataral character, are called upon to repent, to believe 
in the Saviour, and to turn from sin to God and holt | 


Pf Now, the objection drawn’ from these doctrines has been 
twofold: ee) Petr. Sy tie Gy : 
1st, In the first place, there is an inconsistency said to | 
lie in. this, that if a man is proved by Phrenology to have | 
a bad natural character, it is impossible for that man to obey 
the gospel-call, to turn from his evil ways, and to walk in 
the paths of righteousness. ` at 
To the objection, when thus stated, the answer is ex- 
tremely obvious; and it is this, that, if it be an objection to 
any thing at all, it is an objection, not to Phrenology, but to 
Christianity. Phrenology does not pretend to make men’s 
minds, but simply to know them as they have been formed 
by the hand of Nature. That there are great natural diver: 
sities in human character, and that there are some men natu- 
rally very bad, no person will deny ; and if any one chooses to 
say that this undoubted fact militates against Christianity, 
we refer him to the divines for an answer to his objec- 
tion. But to impute the objection to Phrenglagy, which 
merely asserts, and proceeds upon this fact, already known 
and allowed by all, is very short-sighted, or vary perverse. 
Every body knows that there are some men by nature 
extremely wicked.. Such characters may be discovered by 
common observation. Phrenology furnishes another mode. 
of observation by which they.may be discovered. But as to 
their capacity of embracing Christianity, we leave that as 
we found it. If their having bad natural characters does 
indeed incapacitate them from embracing Christianity, the 
aneapacity arises from their character, and not from our be- 
Toming acquainted with it, either by one means or another. 
nch But the objection has been put in another shape; 
i : will require somewhat more attention. It has: been 
i 1 


` 
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said, if the. characters of all men are fized down, by the 
boundaries of their crania, in the determinate way which 
Phrenology represents, how is it possible that they should 
undergo that total revolution which Christianity requires r 
When a man is converted, is his whole cranium new model» 
ed p Certainly not; and what I now proceed to show is, not 
only that the doctrine of regeneration, as laid down in serip- 
ture, does sot imply any change of the original powers and 
qualities of a man’s mind, but that scripture most distinctly. 
and expressly declares, that no such change does take place, 
either at conversion, or at any future period of the Chris. 
tian’s course, and that the native elements and constitution 
of the Christians mind remain unaltered till his dying day. 
In order that the full import of the proposition now an, 
nounced may be understood, and that its effect in reconciling 
the doctrines of Phrenology and Christianity may be dis- 
tinctly perceived, it will be necessary to expound at some, 
what greater length the doctrines of the two systema which, 
have been briefly stated above. Le 

And, first, with regard to the doctrine of Par, — 
I have stated, that the phrenological doctrine is, that the 


* strength of the different propensities, sentiments, and faculties 
“ with which nature has endowed any individual, may be ascer- 
* tained by examining the configuration and dimensions of his 
“ cranium.” It is the primary elements of intellectual and moral 


character conferred by nature which Phrenology proposes to; 
discover, and nothing else. It does not pretend that the, 
cranium gives information as to the actual attainments which: 
any individual has made either in intellectual or moral pur. 
suits. It reveals a man’s capabilities and tendencies, but not 
the extent and manner in which these may have been foster. 
ed, controlled, and regulated, or neglected, crushed, and. 

Circumstances and education have an extensive power, 
in modifying’ human character. Both the intellectual. 
powers and the moral qualities are alike subject to their 
influence; the good may be cherished, or it may be 
thwarted ; the evil may be checked, or it may be pampered 
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and nursed into unnatural activity. Tie sade in which thease 
causes operate upan the human mind is not very material to 
wy present inquiry. It is obvious however to remark, that 
every mental power and disposition has certain external eir- 
cumstances which are adapted to its nature, which excite it 
into activity, and form, as it were, the element in which it 
naturally moves and acts. By placing any individual, there. 
fore, carefully and constantly, in circumstances which exer. 
cise one set of his faculties or dispositions, and by removing 
and separating him from those circumstances which would 
exercise a different set of his natural faculties or disposi- 
tons, the one elass of exercises becomes familiar andhabitual, 
while the individual remains unacquainted with or becomes 
estranged from the other class of exercises. It is moreover 
possible, indeed it is what is done every day, to fiv in the 
mind dse)f certain maxims, rules, and motives of conduct, 
which propel and stimulate in one direction, while they re- 
sirain or form, as it were, a barrier in another direction 
One course may be made to appear to the mind as fit or how. 
ourable, or as profitable and satisfactory in the long run; 
while another course is made to appear unworthy, degrading, 
unsatisfying, and in theend ruinous. This may be regarded 
as only a different modification of the influence of circum, 
stances over the mental functions. It is the bringing of fs- 
ture and distant circumstances, of indirect and remote com- 
sequences into viqw, representing these vividly, and impres- 
sing them strongly upon the mind. Whether the represen. 
tations thus made to the mind be true or false, they are 
taken by the mind to be true, as true as existing realisies f 
and it is this impression of their reality whieh gives them their 
control over the workings and habits of the mind. Bae 
without stopping to illustrate this subject farther, I ob. 
serve that the fact, that ciroumstances and training have 
an extensive sway ever the human mind, ig beyond: all 
dispute. Now, Phrenology does not stand opposed ta 
this plain truth; nor does it pretend that a man's whole 
circumstances, educatiéh, and history, are stamped in thg 
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shape of his skull. Kt dees not pretend to gather one iota 
of these from an examination of the cranium; end the 
whole efccts which they, are capable of producing upon the 
character are, and are acknowledged to be, utterly beyond 
its kam What it has to do with, are the S endommonts 
of the mind.* 

But, the natural endowments of men’s minds are as vati 
ous as are the natural dimensions and proportions of their 
bodies. The influence which circumstances and training 
exercise over body and mind ia great; but it is etil) limited. 
It will never make either mind or body anew. A pigmy 
cannot be converted into a giant; a puny and cickly cohati- 
tution cannot put on the strength and be nerved with ‘the 
power of a Hercules; a clumsy and deformed man will never: 
be made a model of grace, or the champion in athletic exer 
cise, And as it is with the body, so it is with the mind. 
There are pigmy minds, aad there aré gigantic minds 5. 
minds puny and morbidly weak, and minds ‘of Herculean 
nerve and prowess; clumsy minds and awkward mindu, 
cripples and deformed; and the variety of these satural. 
mental frames and constitutions is, at the least, as great and 
as conspicuous and undeniable as are. the diversities of ear, 
poreal form and power. 

„This then in the province of Phrenology ; and a wide ahd- 
legitimate province it is, and one which it is easy enough to- 
distinguish from the province of circuinstances, education, 
and habit, with which it has been too often ignorantly or de- 
signedly confounded. The Phrenologists do not pretend tø. 
tell whether a mah actually speaks Greek, or writes poditis, 
or commits murders. What they undertake to do, is to tell 
how far a man possesses the siaturul powere which, under 


© To speak more correctly, Phrenology affords external indications by which 
Ade by ne Che rdadvo strength of the different powers of the mind as be- 
etowad by nature, and it thue futnishes a key to the discovery of the effects 
likely to be produced by any combination of circumstances on the characters 
and dispositione of different individuals; but it affords no o indication by the 
Observation of which we can tell in what circumstances an individual 
Placed, or which of the faculties possessed by him have been most cultivated 


and eacited.—Epi tox. 
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proper circumstances, vould enable him, with case or with 
difficulty, to attain either to high or to moderate excellence 
in any. branch of intellectual pursuit; or how far his natera® 
tendencies either to good or to evil are strong or feeble. But 
whether all or any of the powers and qualities of his mind 
have had scope and opportunity to exercise and display then 
selves, whether the mind has been raised and stimulated, 
and sustained in its exercises; or whether its good qualities 

bave been damped, or its bad qualities disciplined and 

brought under contral, Phrenology does not inform, and 

the Phrenologists do not pretend to tell. 

If there is any strong natural peculiarity, and every per- 
son knows what is meant by a natural peculiarity, and how dis- 
tinguishable it is from what is acquired and artificial, if there 
is any strong natural peculiarity in any department of mind, 
temper, or character, the Phrenologist will have no diff 
culty im detecting it, though nothing should occur in his 
presence to call it into play, or though it should. be habitu- ` 
ally concealed, so as altogether to elude the notice of or- 
dinary observers. And it is‘thus with every one individual 
faculty and quality, whose separate and independent exist- 
ence our science has revealed to us. We can say in what 
degree any person has the capacity or tendency to exercise 
or indulge it; but whether it has deen manifested according 
to its native strength, chat depends not-only on the eapaci- 
ty which we know, but upon circumstances and opportuni- 
ties—of which we know, and upon which therefore we will: 
detide nothing. 

- The doctrine of Phrenology is now, I hope, pretty dis- 
tinctly understood; and, before proceeding, I will only far- ' 
ther observe in passing, that by thus defining the legitimate 
province of Phrenology, it must not be supposed that I am 
leaving nothing in it that is useful and practical. As bas- 
just been observed, it always affords the means of detecting 
decided peculiarities of natural character, however much 
they may have been thwarted by circumstances or counter- ` 
acted by education. And although the science does not give. 
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information as to men’s virclumstances: and education, yet, 
after the Phrenologist in- informed of these particulars in rer 
. gard to any individual, he will be. enabled, by the applica; 
tion of the science, to analyse his character with a degree of 
zompléteness and philosophitel precision of which a person 
destitute of the science can farm no ‘conception. But what 
is infinitely mare important to obserye, the high pretensions 
of the science are grounded upon this, that, if it be true, it 
presents us. with an.entirdy gto and a correct delineation of 
m indellectual and moral nalure. If it be true, it supplies 
the greatest desideratum in the whole range of human science; 
for the human mind,-the moat noble and interesting of all 
the subjects of physical inquiry, has hitherto been a mere 
blank, -a barren and ‘unproductive waste, in which men of 
the most transeendent genius have, toiled and laboured abso» 
lutely i in vain, : 
-But I Mast now turn to. che doctrines of Christianity, 
and ‘what ‘I have to. show in regard to them is, that the 
change which they require to be produced upon a man’s 
character and conduct is not of such a nature as to alter any 
of the original or constitutional properties of his mind; ar, 
in other words, to alter any thing which the Phrenologists 
assert is ever discpverable from an examination of the 
cranium. The cranium remains the same, because the man 
In all his natural powers and tendencies remains the same. `; 
The change which Christianity is calculated to produce, 
and which it does produce, upon the minds of men, is cer; 
tainly very great. It produces this change sometimes rapid: 
ly, or almost suddenly, but for the most part slowly ang 
progressively ; but. whether the effect is produced in the 
one way or in the other, I apprehend it to be clear that the 
change is of. a nature which leaves the radical. and elemens 
tary qualities of the mind just as it found them. It works 
its marvelldus renovations and transformations by means of 
a regulating. and controlling influence, not by means of era, 
fication; and the great superiority of the change which its 
discipline and training effects upon the heart and character, 
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above that which · W podaced iy anyother sysicin, aribed 
from: the transventlestly saperior aad divine micans whitch 
it employs for the attainment of its glorious und heavenly 


object. 
' What is thd grcat means which Olaistnnity employe of 
Hirst for changing and afterwartls fee improving and:pesiientingy 
the human éharneter 7 I neod d asy thet. it is tlie pee 
‘ple of a true aid living: . New, obne the- 1. 
‘of this principle, arid the mode of. itu operation. . What: is 
. Rith P The Apostle Paul: yresehta as with a most esplisit 
and pointed definition of it in · chene words: “<. Faith- ie dhe 
t inn of thing? Jor sem” an akiding t j,. 
ing belief of the whole truths of revealed religion. let e 
man then have this faith, which is the gift of God, end the 
means of his conversion, (or “ by grace are. ye. 0 
* through faith, and that not of yourselves; it is the gilt of 
* God ;") and observe what a: mighty principle you. dave 
: Anplanted im his breast, for regulating, eontealling, aad di. 
recting all the principles of. bis natare.: Give a man faith ; 
that is to say, let him have an ebiding aad seakiaing: eon- 
wietion of the presence of a God, holy, just; avengmg, long- 
suffermg, end compassionate, but who cannot donk upor. sin, 
md will / no means cleat the guilty; ef: a Savior, the 
Son of God, who'abased himself, atid died. that we might 
live; that we might rise from the degradation aad death of 
. tht, md. live to God, and walk with him in newness of Me, 
mid be msde -Heirs of immortality. I my, let a man- hure 
Ni in these, and all the other glorious and affecting une 
of revelation; det him ‘have “.the cvidante wf. these things 
“ not seen,” abiding and prevalent in his mind; why, you 
have placed the mn in a new world; ‘oli things are-pess- 
< ed away, all things are become new ;” you. have mis 
fated in a great meneure as to him the things: of time- aad 
sense; or, at all events, you have placed him in the very 
midst of a new scene, n new creation of -high and haly md 
heavenly realities, which till chat moment were to bim as if 
they had had-po existence. . Hie was formerly an .irreigious 
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min; lod wan net in all bis: thoughts 5” and if his mind 
‘win andertumately constituted, he wae an dumtoral. maa, in- 
straint ; for there was nothing present to hie mind calculated 
eo retram then. Bot be has now received. faith He 
believes an Gods. he believes ako in. Christ,” and im ail 
the other relative und harmimions truths whith go-to make 
wp those glad tidings of great joy,” which ave preclaimed 
@ fallen, nal, and abject mn. This system of trath is 
*‘evidenced”™ to'his wind by faith, It ia thereby made pre. 
amt ts his mind; it ocewpics his mind and fills its calls it 


-of from the would and sin, and fines it upon God and 
‘Christ, und holiness and heaven. Ne doubt the man isnot 


yet perfect; but be is woaverted; that is to say, he is tern. 


en; his concse is chanped. He has hitherto gone on in tho 
` dewaward path of sin; he now begins to ascend the upward 


path of vt. His descent may have been easy and rapid ; 


. his ascent may be dilivalt and slow. But: his fhen is det 


heavenward ; aad be will now go en--shining as be goes, 


td “shining brighter end brighter unto the perfect day.” 


Such, I think, will be admitted, by every oue acyusinted 


. with Soriptare, to be a cosrect wiew of the general nature of 


the dectrne of conversion.. But before I ask whether it in 
mot consistent with Phrenology, I most dear the ground of 


. & diffculey which Wines from the writings of some ef the 


ists themselves. At one time there was a-vertain 


- portion of the brain designated as the organ of Faith. Ft is 
- wow, I rejoice 10 say, a long while since: this was altered. 


Bat, if E mistake wot, in the writings of that individual ;o 


' whom vur science is so greatly indebteds it is. still hid 


down that: Nai is connected very intimately, if not erdu- 
sively, with:the organ of Hope. Now, without taking my 
other way of removing whatever difficulty might be eappos- 
ed to arne from this opinion, if it were correct, I must, with 


‘great deference, submit, that it is un opinion whieh must have. 
been taken up without a due consideration of the subject in 
all. s extent. No doubt there is a gront deal in the faith of 
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à Christian io awaken and:animate his dope, and to make 
this faculty dwell with delightful anticipation upon the 
bright futurity which is opened up to its view, and which it 
may discern and exult in even in the lowest depths of workd- 
ly debasement, and in che darkest hours of this world’s 
sorrow. But has Christianity no truth which speak to 
the fears of a believer,—which may give exercise to his 
Cautiousness; his Adhesiveness, his Conscientiousness, : hig 
Firmness, his Veneration, his Ideality, and even his Comba- 
tiveness, seeing he is called to fight and to wrestle? &e. In 
short, is there one active principle in human nature to which 
Christianity does not apply itself in the most urgent and af. 
fecting appeals, by means of a genuine and living faith in ita 
truths? There is, it must be allowed, a certain degree of in- 
telligence necessary, in order that these truths may be rere. 
éd into the mind; and without that degree of intelligence 
there can be no Christian, for there is in fact no man. Bat 
if the truths are admitted into the mind, and impressed upon 
it by genuine Christian faith, it seems obvious that it raises 
the whole man, and gives ample scope for the exercise of all 
his natural sentiments and powers. 
` Having put this matter in what, I hope, will appear to be 
its just light, I now proceed to observe, that it seems quite 
mahifest, that the prineiple of Faith, which is the great 
means of turning a sinner from the error of his way, leaves a 
man’s natural powers and qualities unaltered. 
: Faith implies that the man who has been made the reci- 
pient of it is placed in a world of new circumstances ; it - 
sists in this, that these circumstances, which are of the most 
affecting kind, and address every power and faculty of the 
soil, are habitually and constantly present to the mind; 
these affeeting circumstances being thus made habitually 
present to the mind, they solieié all its powers, and exercise 
them all, habitually, in a new way ; but they do not change 
the nature of the powers, or alter either the absolute or the 
relative strength of any one of them. It is not of the nature 
of the faith or belief of any truths whatever to alter or touch 
7 
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the intrinsic quality and. constitution of the mind which be- 
Reves them. It is the mind, such as it is, which faith em- 
ploys and exercises; but it seems inconsistent with the very: 
idea and conception of it, that it should confer upon the 
mind a new power, or take away an old one, or that it should 
affect in the slightest degree the inherent character of the 
powers which actually exist. 

But the Scripture doctrine will be seen more clearly, and 
the whole subject will be. illustrated, if we direct our atten- 
tion for a moment to a general view of what the Scripture 
unfolds to us of the future course and progress of a 
Christian, after he has undergone the first great and decisive 
change of conversion. 

The Christian then is not only converted by means of 
faith, but he is sanctified in the same way; by which is 
meant, that he is enabled to advance in a gradual and pro- 
gressive course of moral improvement. . But faith enables 
him to do so, not by giving him a power to root out any. of 
his. natural tendencies, but by empowering him practically 
to subject and subdue them. If a man, at his conversion, 
has an evil tendency, it will remain with him to the last. 
There is, however, no evil tendency in human nature for 
which the armoury of faith does not furnish a suitable and, 
tempered weapon wherewith to combat it. When the tem- 
dency is felt, it is met and put down by a scriptural appli- 
eation suited to the occasion; when it springs up again, it ia 
watched and put down in the same manner. The Christian 
gets as familiar with the antidote as with the disease; and 
the feeling of the one at length naturally and without effort 
leads him to the instant and effectual application of the 
other. He gradually obtains the mastery aver the enemy; 
and he thus strives 70 keep under his whole body, and to 
bring it more and more into subjection ta the law of Christ. 
The tendencies stil remain; but all their impulses are 
thwarted and strangled in théir first risings. The man gra- 
dually gets estranged from what he never indulges in ; a new 
and opposing habit is formed, a new. ancbpurm, taste is gc- 
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mind, has had its views elevated from earth tb heaven, and 
expandéd from time to eternity. < 

But still, I repeat it, the Scripturė doctrine is, that the 
Ghristian’s natural tendencies and dispositions continue al- 
ways the same. He is ċalled upon to watch, to pray, to 
contend, to fight, to wrestle ; there is no period of his course 
that he is allowed to think himself secure or safe from any, 
even the greatest failings and sins. The flesh ever lusteth 
agaist the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh. If the Chris- 
tian is to prevail, it is by being strong in the faith; and in con- 
formity with the contemplations and sentiments which his faith 
awakens, he must watch, and pray, and strive. If he cemes 
to be thus exercised at any one monient, his whole strength 
has departed from him, and there is not one of the feeblest 
of his spiritual enemies that may not ‘start up and surprise 
him, and gain an advantage over him. This doctrine can- 
not be stated in stronger terms than it is represented by the 
Apostle Paul, in his own experience. For we know,“ 
says he, “ that the law is spiritual, but J am carnal, sold under 
“sin.” “For the good that I would I do not; but the evil 
sa noid e e 
© into caplivily to the law of sin, which is in my members. On 
a wr man that I am, who will deliver me from the body 
* of this death!” 

Now, here is no change of the natural powers and ten- 
dencies. The whole improvement effected on the believer 
is, literally, and without any figure of sptech, the effect of 
eireumstances, training, and habit. The mind has been 
awakened by faith to the perception of a new clase of obs 
jects; it has been made alive to God and heavenly things, 
to which it was formerly dead and insensible; as faith is 
strenßthened, its sway over the powers and principles of the 
mind is extended, and its ascendency is confirmed; but the 
Powers which are thus awakened, and quickened, and kept 
alive, and exercised by Faith, are the selfsame powers 
which existed before. The only difference’ is, that they were 
formerly devoted to objects less worthy of tham, less ex 
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nobling, er, it may have been, positively debasing. But by: 
means of the divine principle of faith implanted, and grow. 
ing stronger in his breast, the Christian ia removed from the 
contact and contamination of whatever is low or polluting.: 


He lives by faith. Though in the world he is living cn. 


tinually above it. His mind is conversoné with the sublime 
and glorious things revealed to his believing eye; and it is 
his contemplation of these, and his converse with them, 
which are not transforming the powers and faculties of his 
mind, but schooling and exercising them, and which are 
thus gradually moulding his Aabits and his tastes into a 
meetness for the fellowship of the saints in light. 

If the view now submitted is scriptural, which nobody, 1 
think, can doubt, it establishes the principle which I am 
maintaining; and shows that, Scripture and Phresolagy, en 
far from being at variance, are in entire and beautiful gain, 
eidence, 

But, this ia not all. So strong are man's natural tendens 
eie to evil, and so completely does Scripture recognize their 
permanent hold and seat in the heart of man, that even 
the dive principle of faith is not sufficient of itself to en. 
able him to overcome them. He must continually ask fog 
and obtain the aids of the Roly spirit of God, to belp hie 
{nfirmities, and to strengthen his otherwise feeble and vain 
resistance. Heja weak in himself, but when he is weak, 
then ia he strong; for the strength of God is made pere 
fect in his weakness, and he ig strengthened with might by 
the spirit in the inner man, 

Is it possible, I ask, to conceive any thing that could eon 
vey a stronger idea of fired and deep-rooted propensities 
than this dortrine implies? 

And if any thing should still be thought wanting, I would 
appeal to one other doctrine of our holy xeligion, 8 doctrine 
which is eminently peculiar to and characteristic of Chris- 
tianity, which never had a place in any merely human sys- 
tem of faith, which was the subject of mockery and derision 
to che philosophers of Athens, but which, in the most strik- 
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ing manner, cousiténaiwes and accords with the whole systensr 
of Phrenology: I allude to the doctrine of the resurrection, 
which proclaims, in language not to be mistaken, the dignity: 
and the essential importance of our material part. For we 
are taught that notwithstanding all that Christian faith and 
Christian exertion and steadfastness, and the spirit of Gad. 
himself, can do for us, the victory over the flesh will never be 
complete on this side the grave. It is not until this body. 
has died, and been changed, and. made anew, that the 
soul is to be completely fitted for its eternal home. This 
“ corruptible incoi ion, this mortal 

1 — e € Bur podies ahali be fashioned Like woes Ci ta 
“ glorious body,” and then shall we ascend and “ meet the Lord 
« In the air, and so shall we be for ever with the Lord.” 


I say, therefore, that the Phrenologists are not contra- 
dicted, but are most expressly and powerfully confirmed, by 
Scripture, when they hold that no change is produced upon 
the original faculties and qualities of the human mind by 
the reception of Christianity. Phrenologists cannot tell 
whether a man is a Christian from the examination of his 
cranium, any more than they: can tell whether he has been 
the subject of human teaching or human training. The 
effects of Christianity are infinitely greater than what 
are produced by any merely human teaching, or by any 
merely human discipline, because the Christian is taught of 
God, and is sustained by the spirit of the Almighty. Under 
the influence of such means, the very chief of sinners may 
be brought from darkness into light, and from sin unto holi- 
ness. But the fact, that such means are employed, and are 
mecesaary to the last, is the very fact which shows that the 
innate principles and constitution of the mind remain un: 

altered, and which establishes my proposition, that there is 
an entire accordance between the doctrines of Christianity 
and of Phrenology. 
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The following fragment of a MS. was handed to our publisher by the police- 
officer of West Register Street, who mentioned that he had found i ft th 

;. Gabriel's Road at five o'clock in the morning of Sundey the 27th June, sad 
as he saw it contained the word Phrenology, he supposed might concern the 
Phrenological Journal. The MS., when we received it, smelt considerably 

. of rum-punch, and bore other marks of intense cohviviality. Notwith- 
standing of which, we have succeeded in deciphering it, and now present it 
for the edification of our readers: 


North. Yes; the pursuits of literature was well enough in 
its way; but I mean to write a poem some of these days 
that will beat it hollow. ; „ 

Tickler. What is your subject ? 

North. Science and the men. I think it will go hard but 
I shall make your philosophers | look like a parcel of fools. 

_ Tickler. You cannot make them look more foolish than 
they do already. When. will you see such a set of block, 
heads? from Thales, who tumbled into a ditch when he 
was Jooking at the stars, down to the geologists, who wish to 
tell us how the world was made ? ; ; 

North. Infernal idiots every one of them. 

The Shepherd. Weel, it’s my real opinion that philosophy’ s 
‘a’ just a parcel of nonsense. 

_ Odoherty. Right, Shepherd. l What is philosphy com- 
pared with fly-fishing ? . 

North. What is that idiot Buckland about? I have not 
heard any thing of his Religuie Deluviane lately. 

Tickler. Reliquie Deluviane: !—a parcel of rotten bones 
found in an old quarry. There's a foundation to raise a 
theory upon, of the duration of the world before the flood. 

The Shepherd. The jaw-banes of an hyæna! That is, to 
‘rout the Huttonians, horse, foot, and dragoons. It puts me 
in mind of Samson with his jaw-bane of an ass. 

Tickler. Has Davy discovered any more new metals 
lately ? 

. The Shepherd. -Feint-ma-care whether he has or no, What 
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is the use of a’ his metals? No ane of them wad make a fiee- 
heuk with.» preen, or even a pseen ker to busk-a banny las- 
sie wi. 

North. Well, there is something after all in the associa- 
‘Gon of ideas. Who would have thought that Sir H. Davy 
and potassium would have led the Shepherd to think of a 
bonny lamie. 

Ths Shepherd. Oo, man, it disna need ony thing at a> to 
make me think of a bonny lassie. It just comes as natural 
to me as the bool of a pint-stoup. 

North. Talking of bonny lassies ; what is that idiot Leslie 
doing with his ice ? I have not seen * Leslie's patent ice- 
creams” advertised yet. 

Tickler. .Lealie is too great a philosopher to turn his dis- 
coveries to any use.. He leaves that to the practical men, 
Baxter, Montgomery, and Weddell, and the rest of the epi. 
cureans. By his method, any one can make half-s-quarter 
of an ounce of ice for litte more than five shillings, or abont 
L. 4000 the hundred weight; and if, after this, people will 
not take advantage of so brilliant a discovery, dut will be 
such fools as to build ice-houses, and get it in ehip-toads 
from Norway, that is not his fault. 

North. We need not cay any thing about the kaleidoscope, 
chat is dead and buried. 

The Shepherd. Ay, it was a bonny die for the muckle 
bairns; but they tired ot right soon—just as folk tires © 
sawmon and lamb i> the summer time, and wearies for beef 
and mutton again. 

Tickler. There's nothing like fiy-fishing afte all, Shep 
berd. 

The Shepherd. Ye hae just said it, Maister- Tickler. 
There's naething else that a man can stick to for days and 
days without tiring. Nae matter whether he catches augin 
or no. What need he care? He has the bonny blue Af 
aboon his head—and the bonny green hills around him and 
the bonny clear streams or, they are rather the better of Be- 
ing a ttle drumly, purling away before hin none, and m 
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a singin’ din as they fa’ o'er the bits a-clints; and maybe 
there'll, be the tasolag of amera nolt over ayont the hill, and 
the bumming of a bee fleeing past him, as it flits frae gowan 
to heath-bell, just a? conspising’te luli the soul into a sweet 
repose—e delightful respite free a'c ome e aed thinking. Oh; 
it is a pledsant ren . 
Tickler. Isaac Walton for ever |—Set the — upon 
fhy-fishing,: and there is no end of Mm. - 
Nane in the way welke it. Now, with all 
reverence for fly-fishing, I rather opine, that a bow! of . 


Molan. i the ingredients aro wa mixed, the fre clear) 
and the wit sparkling. ` 

The: Shapherd. Funeh ! I will apt-yiekl to one of you in 
Gevation for punch; and above all, in a bowl. Oh, a bort 
the thing! Awa wi’ your tamblérsy: theres nothing ii in the 
world I bke better than a bl. 

Tichler.: Saving ausys and excepting he bonny: laes, 
Shephesd. 

The Shepherd: Whisht, man, whisht ! diana prophane the 
liasses wi talking o thorn sac lightly. 1 do like the ‘dears te 
be sure, and wha disna? . 

ade. None dut the philosophers, Shepherd. - “They, 
you know, are all woman-haters. 

The Shepherd. Weel, I am thankfu I'm no a philosepher. 
E wadna gie the dimple .on a rosy cheek, ov the blink of a 
bonny blue ee, far «’ the philosophy in the world... ` *%< 

Odoheriy. Well, but philosophy has done ‘us good even 
here: What say you to the steam-engine, and all the pro- 
ducts ef that wonderful invention? The richest and the 
most delicate fabrics thus adorn the female form. — 

The Shepherd. Pride; naething but pride. The lasses were 
far better afore, when they had to spin & their ain braws. 
They're a’ spoiled with pemect conceit now, with their mus- 
lin gowns and their shawls amaist like India. Now there is 
neething for them to do but crimping and pletting o° mutch- 
es, aad fal- dern fer their mechs; and they look :at an 

2 1 
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honest lad, in hodden-gray, like the far end of a fiddle. Set 
them up !—There’s nane of the scaff and daffing now 3° the 
for-a-supper-times, when the spinning and the clashing o 
tongues was trying wha to be loudest. Oh, commend me to 
the rock and the muckle wheel ! 

Tickler. But the steam-boats, Shepherd. Surely ye Il not 
deny that they are useful. 

The Shepherd. Fient a bit. They're good for naething but 
to encourage stravaiging and vagabondizing. It was far better 

. lang syne when folk staid at hame and minded their wark, 
and gaed to the kirk i' the Sunday, than now when they 
pretend to travel and see the world as they cat. There's 
a’ the Glasgow weaver bodies maun gang down to Inverary 
i the Saturdays to see the Highland hills, and drink Glen- 
livet, just as if they couldna get fou at hame wi’ honest rum- 
punch, as they would be obliged: to do if we hadna steam- 
boats. And that’s a’ your steam-boats are gude for. 

Tickler. Well, but gas-lights. There is an invention 
worth something ! 

The Shepherd. I deny’t. Nasty, blue, wan, earthly ight it 
gie’s; and gars folk look like ghaists, with a smell fit to 
scomfish the deevil. I wish Ambrose would pit away that 
glaring gas, and gie us twa gude four-i’-the-pounds in- 
stead o't. 

Tickler. But for the street. 

Odoherty. I -protest against the etreet-light. I declare, 
I think all honest fellows should petition parliament against 
it; and to let us have back our fine old glimmering, half- 
lighted, darkness visible oil illumin : No, I can't call 
them illuminators. They lighted nothing,—that was the 
beauty of them,—and then you could speak to an old ac- 
quaintance in the full blaze of one of these no-lights, and 
nobody a bit the wiser; but now you may as well take one 
of them by the hand at the cross on a Wednesday hetween 
two and four p. m. 

The Shepherd. Weel, that is a disadvantage to be sure, I 
didna think of. But Tm nae just sae weel acquaint vi that 
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kind o' thing as you, Maister Odoherty. We hae nae gas- 
lights about Yarrow. 

Odoherty. Except will-o’-the-wisp. You forget that, 
Shepherd. You have that in perfection. 

The Shepherd. No personal reflections, if you please, Mais- 
ter Odoherty. Will-o’-the-wisp in your teeth. Wea’ ken 
you. 

North. Come, come, gentlemen; quiet words are best; 
no spetriag among friends. I thank you all for your excel- 
lent hints. I see I shall have no lack of matter for my 


Tickler. Do you mean to give us a canto on Phrenology ? 

North. No: hang it. It would be honouring the trash 
and its supporters too much to rank them among philosophy 
and philosophers. 

The Shepherd. Now 1 differ frae ye there clean. You admit 
that philosophers are a’ idiots, and a’ their discoveries trash 
and trumpery; and what waur can ye say o Phrenology 
than that? 

“ North.. But there are degrees of idiocy as.well as of 
glory,—and the Phreoologists——! . 

The Shepherd. I deny your major. An idiot is never no- 
thing but just an idiot; and you canno make him waur. Now 
there was that prince o philosophers, Bacon, as ye ca him; 
what was he but an idiot?—Wha but an idiot wad hae got 
himsel’ turned out frae being chancellor just for a bit two- 
` penny-halfpenny bribe? It was going to the de'il wi’ a dish- 
clout ony how. And there are. his writings about Idols, 
and his prosiog about Experience and Observation; what 
was the use ot? Did he ever find out a thing that.was worth 
a button? If he had even, with a’ his experience and obser- 
vation, shewn us the way to dress a flie hook, I wad hae 
thought something. Johnnie Leslie, ye ken, has settled his 
merits wi a vengeance. Diamond cut diamond—There's 
naething like it. 

Tickler. Then there was the Honourable Mr Robert 
Boyle ;—What was he? 


ad 
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North. An ase. It is pretended that be discovered a sub- 
stance more powerful and destructive than gunpowder; and 
that he concealed the invention, and allowed it to die with 
him, rather than present so pernicious a gift to the human 
race. Did you ever hear of such a ninny ? 

The Shepherd. His organ o destructiveness had been 
sma’er than your’s, Christopher. 

North. 1 say, if we had such a powder now to blow up the 
Phrenological Society, and all that belongs to them, it would 
be a benefit to the human race past calculation. 

The Shepherd. O man, but yere bitter against thae 
Phrenological bodies! I dinna see ony ill they hae done 
just to be sent to the moon in that kind o' gate. 

North. The moon is the fittest place for them. 

The Shepherd. Now I am rather i’ the mind that we are 
the better of them. Is it not a great comfort now to the like 
of you and Mr Tickler, wha hae si¢ an a grand talent for 
abuse, whenever you are like to run out of matter, to have 
Phrenology just ready at your hand to exercise your talents 
on? You dinna ken how muckle ye’re obliged to Mr Combe 
and the rest of them. You'll no see sic a subject for you in 
a’ the world, and your subjects are getting rather scarce; for 
there’s Buonaparte, honest man, he’s dead and gane, ye hae 
na him to abuse now; and there's the bits o radical bodies 
are wearing away to amaist naething ; and even the whigs,— 
why they canna get ony faults to find with the ministry, and 
what fault syne can ye get to find wi them? 

North. Sink Phrenology ! Call another cause. 

Tickler. With all my heart. If you want to prove philo- 
sophy to be nonsense, and all philosophers fools, you may 
have scope to tire even your soaring wing without stooping 
to notice Phrenology. There was Berkley, that proved 
there was no such thing as matter. 

North. There was Hume, who proved there was no suck 
thing as mind. 

Tickler. There was Hartly, who showed that the mind 


was a mere bundle of vibrations and vibratiuncles. 
a 
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The Shepherd. Thats a’ great havers to be sure, and 
nane but idiots wad hae thought o sic trash; but what's the 
system now, I wad like to ken? What kind o nonsense do they 
teach in the College now about mind and metaphysics, that 
they gar the bits o student laddies pay their guineas for ? 

North. Shepherd, these are mysteries beyond your ken. 
You should leave metaphysics, and stick to sheep and fiy- 
fishing. 

The Shepherd. O man, if I had done aye that I wad na 
hae written the Queen's Wake; and that’s a better poem 
than you or ony o your band can produce to match wi it. 

North. What is that he says? 

Tichler. Never mind him, Kit. He is only praising his 
own poems, and you know he is privileged to do that, gui- 
busdam in terris, but particularly in the land of Ambrose. 

The Shepherd. But I want to be at the bottom o' thae 
metaphysics. I wish the professor wad but just publish a 
bit pamphlet booky, where we might hae it a’ ony. set down 
for a matter of aughteen-pence. 

Tickler. Ob—Outlines of is course. Stewart published 
Outlines. 

The Shepherd. Ay. I wad like to see thae Outlines as 
ye ea them. What for does na he gie us them? I wadaa 
care to study metaphysics, if I could win to the far end of 
them in a rainy afternoon. But I hae nae broo o' ye're 
muckle books, if it binna poetry. 

North. Confound that twinge! I believe I am to-have 


my old friend, podagra, again. 
Tickler. Is it not rather in your stomach, North? Me- 


‘thinks the Shepherd’s prosing makes you wince, 


North. Shepherd, I tell you, you talk of what you don't 
‘understand. Metaphysics are above your pitch. 

The Shepherd. What do you say is above my pitch? I 
say I can understand aught that has ony sense in it; and if 
metaphysics have ony I could understand it. But I’m in 
the mind it has nane. 

North. We could show you the contrary of that. 


ad 
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The Shepherd. Weel, show it, and don't keep talking 
about it. : 
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ARTICLE X. 


SPURZHEIM ON EDUCATION.“ 


Tux objects of education, using the word in its widest and 
most legitimate sense, are, 1st, To increase the energy and 
activity of those faculties of the mind and body, which are- 
naturally too weak. 2d, To repress the inordinate action of 
those which are naturally too strong; and, 8d, To give to 

the combined operation of the whole such a direction as shall 
most certainly and effectually increase the happiness and ex- 
tend the sphere of usefulness of the individual. 

To attain these ends, our efforts must be conducted in 
strict obedience to the laws which nature has established for 
the regulation of the functions of both mind and body. It 
is therefore particularly necesskry that we should be previ- 
ously in possession of a true theory of the human mind, 
capable of unfolding to us not only the number and functions 
of the primitive mental faculties themselves, but also the or- 
ganic conditions which conduce to their greater or less de- 
gree of energy, —the laws which regulate their activity,— 
and the effects produced upon the general character by their 
different proportional combinations. Accordingly, the want 
of such a theory of mind is the true reason why, in igno- 
rance of Phrenology, the most profound writers on education 
are still so much occupied in discussing contested points of 
very secondary importance, instead of starting, as is recom- 
mended by Mr Stewart, from undeniable first principles, ob- 
tained from a previous examination of those faculties and 
“ principles of the mind, which it is the great object of edu- 


A View of the Elementary Principles of Education, founded on the 
Study of the Nature of Man. By J. G. Spurzheim, M. D. Constable & Co. 
12 mo. pp. 360, 1821. 
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e cation to improve; and we are therefore disposed to re- 
gard it as in itself no small proof of the truth and value of 
the. phrenological philosophy, that it already affords a sure, 
stable, and consistent basis for the erection of an improved 
system of education, and that it supplies the desiderata above 


stated. i. 
In analyzing the valuable work now before us, and in on- 


scientiously recommending it to the attentive consideration of 
our readers, it is proper to state, that, as Phrenology consti- 
tutes the basis upon which the fabric is reared, so an intimate 
acquaintance with its doctrines is necessary to the perception 
of the full value and to.the adequate practical application of 
the precepts which it inculcates. But we can also state, that 
much of the important and interesting information contained 
in its pages is perfectly accessible to the common sense and 
good feelings of every reader; only the unphrenological will 
fail to. perceive the links which connect the different parts of 
the chain, and will thus see each observation as an isolated 
faet, and not in its true and most valuable light. 

Dr Spurzheim divides his work into two great sections. 
In the frst he treats of the means to be employed for in- 
ereasing the activity of the faculties; and, in the second, of 
the means to be employed for directing each faculty to ita 
proper object. At present we shall confine ourselves to the 
consideration of the first section, reserving the second for 
another Number. 

The chief circumstances which influence the activity of 
the faculties may be comprised under four heads or chapters : 
lst, Original Constitution; 2d, Physical Education; 3d, 
The mode in which each faculty is exercised; and, 4th, 
Their mutual influence in exciting or repressing each other. 

Original Constitution. Dr Spurzheim goes a step farther 
back than most other writers on education, and taking ob- 
servation for his guide, and finding the mental qualities and 
capacities of the progeny to be intimately connected with and 
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dependent upon the bodily constitution inherited. from the 
parents; and believing that education ought to be an ssééa- 
tion of nature's own lace, and. not an mvention of ours, he 
strenuously insists that we ought to begin at the mot, aad 
that, alter having ascertained, by careful observation, what 
qualities of mind and body in the parents are most likely to 
secure fer. their offspring the most favousable moral, inte- 
lectual, and sosporeal constitution, we ought to ek for and 
combine these qualities, or the nearest approximation to them, 
which can be found. Nor is this a matter of little moment ; 
for the more we examine nature, the mere we shall be con- 
vineod that education operates invariably én subjection to the 
laws of orgenixation, and that it is impossible to improve the 
mind beyond the limits imposed upon it by its ci 
with its material organ, or even to alter materially such lices. 
ments of the character as are strongly drawn by the hand of 
nature. It is at once an illustration of, and in obedience to 
this law, that we find great intellectual power and favourable 
moral dispositions as invariably connected with a large, 
healthy, well-developed brain, and feeble intellect and moral 
deficiency as invariably the attendants of a small or very de- 
fective brain, and different or opposite dispositions.amd talents 
as invariably accompanied with very different states er coa- 
figurations of brain, as if mind were merely a funotion of 
matter. Henoe, as the brain is a component part ef the ani. 
mal system, and is subject to all the laws of living organized 
matter, its peculiarities, and the mental qualities consequent 
upon them, are transmitted from parents to children with as 
much. certainty, because in obedience.to the same laws, as 
features, noses, forms, or diseases. 

Tt has indeed been long known as an abstract fact, im the 
natural history of man and animals, that the qualities 
of the mind as well as of the body descend from -genera- 
tion to generation,—that children of weak and nervous pa- 
rents are themselves delicate, easily agitated, and subject to 
convulsions,—that the idiots, or Cretins of Switserland, 
produce a race inferior to themselves, - that the children of 
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insane parents are generally, sooner or later, afflicted. with 
the same disease, and that those of healthy, robust, and long: 
lived ancestors, are in general distinguished for similar quali- 
ties; but, either from ignosanée of. the principle according 
to which it bappens, and which demenstrates that it wiit 
happen again, or from an absurd fear of degradation, by ad- 
mitting his ows. subjection to the laws which God. has ert 
over animal nature, Man hes not chosen to act upon it in 
improving his own species, but has married: and given in 
marriage, as if all the qualities of mind and body were di- 
rectly under bis own control; and when overtaken by the 
consequences of his own neglect, and. when Vice, Embe- 
cility, and Disease ususp in his offepring the place of that 
Virtue, Talent, and Vigeur, which he in vain expected to 


arise from. good education alone, he looks upon bimeelf as 


a hapless and devoted victim, who had no share in the pro: 
duction of his own misery, and whose only duty is to submit 
to the painful dispeusations of a Superior Power, without 
making an effort. to decipher and profit by che- lessons which 
these inflictions are meant to: convey. Tue laws of nature 
are ever the same; and in: the days of. Moves we find them 
giving rise to restyictions on the marriage of bicod.relations, 
for the very.renson that they are either unfruitful, or pro- 
ductive of degenerate offspring. If a knowledge of the ope- 
ration of these laws were deeply impressed upon the mind of 
our-youth, it is searcely conceivable that we should so often 
have to lament the extinction of whole families by consump. 
tion, the quickly-spreading miseries of Insaaity and Imbe. 
‘cility, and the innamerable ills attending weak and infirm 
health. 

The chapter on this subject is one of the most valaabile in 
Dr Spurzheim’s book, and to it we must refer the reader for 
further details. It is written with perfect good taste, deli. 
cacy, and propriety. We shall only add, that among other 
important requisites in parents, Dr S. mentions a sound con- 
stitution, untainted with any hereditary disease, and a sound, 
active, well-balanced mind, indicated by a large and wet- 
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proportioned brain, and that these qualities should be chosen 
in preference, in families where they have been the accom- 
paniment of generations; as where a.good individual appears 
in a bad or indifferent. race, the chance of the re-appearamoe 
in the offspring of the indifferent qualities of the atock is 
very great. Hence the importance attached to pedigree is in 
reality founded in alaw of nature; and hence aleo the value 
attached to it in the case of. the lower. apimals, where each 
parent has been selected for. his peouliar exoellencies. In 
man, it is by no means so sure an index of. the possession of 
the virtnes of the original stock, an the choige of partners is 
scarcely attended to. 

The age of. the parents, their health, and ‘especially that 
of the mother, and their state of miad, all exercise much in- 
fluence on the destinies of their progeny ;-~but this is not 
the place to enter further into detail. 

Having. pointed out the means likely to secure a.good con- 
stitution to those unborn, Dr Spurzheim proceeds, in the se- 
cond chapter, to lay down the principles which ought to 
guide us in our endeavours to improve that which nature has 
already given. . With this view, he discusses the laws which 
regulate the existence of the human being after birth, and 
those which influence the growth or development of the dif- 
ferent systems or parts.of the body. And even in a purely 
mental training, a knowledge of these is of much importance: 
because, during life, the mental manifestations are so de- 
pendent on organic conditions, and the action and reaction 
between mind and body are so immediate aud 30 constant, as 
to render abortive any attempts at improving the miad whìch 
are not made in harmony with the laws of the animal system. 

And as no part should be favoured at the expense of the rest, 
our. first object should be to secure to the child the best health 
and most perfect development of all his parts, which bis na- 
tural constitution will permit. This. will be best done by at- 
tending to the rules which Dr S. lays down for the regulation 
of Temperature, Nourishment, Choice of Nurse, Clothing, 
Air, Light, Cleanliness, Sleep, Repose, and Exercise, on each 
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of which he offers many most judicious and practical obser- 

vations, but upon which we cannot now dwell. The effects 

of them on the general health have alone been attended to, 

but they: are highly deserving of more particular study; for 

there is no doubt that modifications of them—of diet, for in- 

stance, favour the development of different systems; and it 

is extremely probable that, in the same way, some may ope- 
rate more immediately than others in the development of dif- 
ferent parts of the brain, and consequently on that of the 

different mental powers. 

In the next chapter Dr Spurzheim discusses “ the Laws of 
Exercise,” by observing which, the different facalties may be 
made to act with the greatest ease and energy, of which the 
natural constitution, improved by a proper management of 
the -modifying causes last mentioned, is susceptible. This, 
indeed, includes all that is generally embfaced under the 
name of Education, or, properly speaking, it includes a 
great deal more, for it treats of the cultivation of the moral 
as well as. of the intellectual faculties. . 

The first cireumstance which Phrenology points out as de- 
serving of attention in attempting the cultivation of the men- 
tal powers is, that the capacity for improvement of each of 
the internal faculties, like that of each of the external senses, 
is exactly proportioned to and is limited by the degree of 
development and healthy condition of its own organ, and 
that the result of education is merely an increased facility of 
operation in that organ, and not a change in the mind itself, 
independent of the organization, as is generally supposed. 
Whence the Phrenologists contend, that just as ve habitually 
regard the power of vision, and the degree of improvement 
of which it is susceptible, as in exact relation to the native 
constitution of the eye, and the superior quickness of sight 
consequent upon its judicious exercise, as always referable to 
a change produced, not in the unembodied principle of mind, 
but in the organ of vision itself, so we ought to regard each 
and all of the internal faculties, ex. g. the reasoning power, 
or the faculties of Tune or of Language, and the degree.of 
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improvement of which they are susceptible, as in exact rela- 
tion to the natural constitution of their respective cerebral 
organs, and the superior aptitude for deep thinking, for Mu- 
sie, or for Language, consequent upon their exercise, as the 
result of a change in the state of these organs, and not in the 
immaterial principle alone; and hence that we should, in 
every instance, adapt our meats to the kind of faculties and 
organization possessed ; atid that, as we catmot bend the men- 
tal character to suit any citcunistances, we should therefore 
adapt the profession and circumstances. to the character and 
dispositions of the individual, in so fur as conduces to his 
happiness and utility. Hence also the absardity of seeking 
fot laws of mind as distinct and separate from the laws which 
regalate the union and the mutual influence of mind må 
body, since, so long as life remains, not a moment passes 
over our heads Which is not pregnant with proof of their in- 
separable connexion ; and hence it is the very basis of our 
success, 1s?, that we must employ each primitive mental fa- 
culty which we wish to cultivate directly upon its own ob- 
jects, and not trust to its improvement followitig that of a 
faculty altogether different; and, /, that we imust pro- 
portion the degree of exercise of each to the òriginal consti. 
tation of its own organ. 

- Ist; It is a very common mistake in our schools, and in 
the reveived systems of eđucation; to suppose that, by culti- 
vating one faculty, we necessarily exertise the others; that 
by studying languages or mathematics, for instance, we ne: 
cessarily cultivate the reasoning powers, or that, by cultivating 
the litter, we nebessarily improve the moral séntiments. 
Phrenology puts an end to this delusion, by showmg that 
each faculty depends, for its power of acting, upon the state 
of its own orga; and that thus whole pages may be learned 
by rote in virtue of the activity of the organ and faculty of 
Language alone, without exciting, in any degree, those of 
Causality or Comparison, upon which reflection depes R 
shows that mathematics, being a science of relative propor- 
tions and numbers, exercises almost exclurively the organs 
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and faculties of Locality, Form, Sine, Individuality, Compa- 
rison, and Number, while it leaves Causality almost inactive. 
It shows that the memory of facta and details depends on a 
good endowment of Individuality, and, consequently, that 
the mere acquisition of knowledge does not exercise the rea- 
soning powers or moral sentiments. It shows that the latter, 
as well as the intellect, depend upon particular organs, and 
that each, in order to he cultivated, must be excited directly 
by its own object, and, in short, that it would. he as philoso- 
phical to attempt to educate sight by listening to the sounds 
of a violin, or hearing by reading a treatisa. on acoustics, ar 
touch by smelling a nosegay, as to attempt to improve. the 
seasoning powers by learning a collection of. wards, or the 
moral sentiments, by objects exclusively addressed to the in- 
Hence, when we wish to cultivate the reasoning powers, 
let us employ them directly in tracing the relation of cause 
and effect, and in the discovery of general principles. When 
we meen to cultivate the knowing facylties, let us exercise 
Number, for example, in the study of arithmetic and alges 
bra; Language in the acquisition of the dead and living 
Languages, and jn the structure of their sentences; Locality 
and Individuality in the study of Geography and the Natu, 
ral History of different countries of the world. And again, 
when we intend to cultivate the moral sentiments, let us ex. 
ercise Conscientiousness in the habitual. practice and example 
of even-handed justice, instead of thinking to enforce it by 
precepts adapted to the organs of intellect alone; let us ex. 
cite the activity of Benevolence in our children, by practis. 
ing it towards others, rather than by bare words, with which 
our conduct is at variance, and let us not complain of a want 
of respect in our children depending on inactive Veneration, 
when we ourselves habitually treat others as if it were a sin 
to be respectful. In short, let us always exercise directhy 
the faculty we wish to cultivate, for it is only by so doing 
that we shall at all succeed. 


2d, As some faculties 5 
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than others, and as the most powerful are always the most 
capable of exercise, we must proportion the degree of exer- 
cise of each to its original constitution, so as neither to wea- 
ken it by too little action, nor to exhaust it by too much. 
In weak, delicate subjects, and at periods of growth, the fa- 
culties should be left a good deal to themselves, and more 
attention be paid to the general health and consolidation of 
the system. Precocious talent is frequently, from neglect of 
this, very soon exhausted. No general rule can be laid down, 
but the same principle applies as in the exercise of ‘weak 
muscles, stomach, eyes, or any other part. In order to em- 
ploy all the faculties to the best advantage, it thus becomes 
extremely desirable to know, before-hand, the proportions in 
which they are respectively possessed, so that no time nor la- 
bour need be lost in attempting to force those which nature 
has given in sparing quantity, nor mischief produced by the 
over-exercise or complete neglect of others, in which she has 
been more liberal. Phrenology puts the means of obtaining 
this knowledge completely in our power, and it is our own 
fault if we do not make use of it. And as we would never 
dream of giving a blind man the education of a painter, or a 
deaf man that of a musician, so Phrenology teaches us not 
to expect philosophic profundity from a person to whom na. 
ture has denied a large endowment of Causality, and there- 
fore not to attempt to educate him fur a profession in · which 
great reasoning power is essential for success. It also teaches 
us not to set down as a fool or a dunce, the boy, whose 
depth of mind, depending on great Comparison and Causa- 
lity, is merely hidden by the difficulty which, owing to small 
Language, he feels in clothing his ideas wich words; ſor 
where the reflecting power is present, it will, in after-life, 
place its possessor far above his more superficial companion 
who excelled him at school, merely from having a much 
greater endowment of Language and Individuality. Phren- 
ology thus enables us to avoid the mischief $0 often resulting 
from misdirected talents, and to select, with -discrimination, 
the sphere in which each is fitted to move. ` 
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As some faculties arrive at maturity at a much earlier pe- 
riod than others, it is extremely advantageous to know the 
general order of their successive development,—because, by 
attempting to force into activity those faculties, the organs of 
which are not yet fully developed, and by neglecting those 
which are, our labour is not only entirely lost, but positive 
mischief produced. Information is still wanting on this 
point ; but inquiries are now going on, which will ultimately 
lead to valuable results. Dr Spurzheim thinks, from obser- 
vation, that the organs of Individuality are perhaps the ear- 
liest of the intellectual order. ‘Those of Form, Comparison, 
and Language, also appear early in life; and those of Size, 
Colour, Locality, Tune, Number, and Order, appear suc- 
cessively. Among the propensities and sentiments, he thinks 
Amativeness and Veneration are the latest. Hence, every 
thing connected with observation, facts, history, geography, 
and general information, are best adapted to the youthful, 
and reasoning and deep reflection to the mature mind. Al- 
most all the sentiments come into action at a very early age, 
and hence they ought to be carefully cultivated from the 
very beginning,—according to the law, already mentioned, of 
exercising each faculty upon its own objects. And as artifi- 
cial signs or language cannot be understood, until the feclings 
or ideas which they represent are felt by the individual, we 
should be very careful. to use such only as can be completely 
understood, as otherwise we run much danger of cultivating 
the single faculty of Language, when we believe we are cul- 
tivating all the powers of intellect. What signs could con- 
vey to the mind of one who had never felt them, the sensa- 
tions expressed by the words Hunger, Thirst, Cold, Heat, 
Anger, or Benevolence ? 

As it is desirable, in every system of education, to leave 
none of the faculties inactive, so that system is to be prefer- 
red which is calculated to exercise the greatest number of 
them. And, in this respect, the Lancasterian, or Mutual In- 
struction System, undoubtedly excels, as it brings into ac- 
tion many of the higher sentiments, as well as intellectual 
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powers, which either slumbered or. bename absolutely vitiat- 
ed. under the old practice. It excites a. enter degree of at- 
testion. in the. pupil. by.addressing iteelf dinectly h I diri- 
duality, Comparison, c., at che/ ae time u to Language. 
And by making the pupils. tesch, each other, and judge of 
each othex’s conduct. it calls jnto.direct. gation the fecuities 
of Copscientionsness, Benesolencs, and Venetian, and gives 
the mast virtnous direction. ta these of Sal. end. Love 
of Approbation, so often perverted,to the paaduetion of Envy, 
Jealousy, and Pride. It thus.epoournges the timid, and 
morally represses the.overbearing and selfish, aed. paodaces 
that. rational fealing: af superiority founded. op supeziet eon- 
duct. The emulation which it excites is of. a far more.gene- 
rona kind then that of the old achool. . In the ane, the ehild 
is led to conceive himself aa one of many, and. an equal 
among equals ; in the other, as concentrated in self, nd in 
opposition to both master and scholars. . . 
As no pert of the system should be cultivated at the ex- 
pense of the rest, nor the mind at the. exp. the bodily 
health,. neither should the intellect be qultivated af the. ex. 
pense of the moral. Each should. be. duly need, and 
made 10 harmonize as much.as possible withthe. edger ; and, 
with this view, we ought carefully to,distingyieh beaween the 
wature of the faculties and their particulas applications. 
Thus one manner of satisfying an inclination may. be inno- 
cent in itself, but if granted to a faculty. already. too aote, 
it becomes blameable. Thus praise is in itgelf a very good 
things byt if weremark a child who possesses thafacuky of 
Love of Approbation in an uncommon degree, šet-ue beware 
of flattering and praising him for: the beauty of. hie face, his 
voice, or his figure. By doing so we prepare future, misery 
for him. We complain of a. child. who. is. passionate, and 
yet we are foolish enough to encourage him.to vent his anger 
upon a chair ora stone! 
It is from this difference in the original strength of the 
natural dispositions, that the same treatment prodaces differ- 
ent and even opposite effects upon different persons. Thus an 
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individual, with small Conscientiou mess and Berievolence, and 
large Acquisitiveness, Self-esteem, and Combativeness, will be: 
come worse under misfortune or injastice, and will think of 
revenge, and of making others as miserable as Himself, where 
another, with s different combination, would submit. with se- 
renity:and-resignation. But the fact, that such a difference of 
result: does take place, only shows more forcibly the necessity 
of knowing the functions and laws of the primitive facntties: 
It may be asked if exercise increases the size of the cere- 
bral organs? Analogy woold lead us to suppose that it did, 


but we have no positive information on the subject. But as 


agility or quickness may be acquired without increase of 
muscle or nerve, it is also probable that the cerebral organs 
may be made to work with greater activity from exercise, 

even when they do not increase in size. 

Having considered the laws of exercise, Dr Spurzheim 

proceeds, in the 4th chapter, to treat of the mutual influ- 
ence of the faculties, in exciting each other to activity. Thus, 
from the influence of Philoprogenitiveness upon Combdtive- 
ness, females defend their young with more energy and re- 
solution than any thing else; and thus Acquisitiveness often 
calls Cautiousness and Secretiveness into action to gain its ob- 
ject. And thus also Love of Approbation excites the intel- 
lectual:feculties, as is daily seen in schools and in society. 
The intellectual faculties also excite and assist each other. 

Thus a person, with moderate Language and large Locality, 

in trying to commit to memory, will often succeed by men- 
tally dividing the page into compartments, and fixing a few 
lines in eaeh. It thus becomes an object of some conse- 
quence to ascertain the mental constitution of the individual, 
because, as the faculties most largely possessed always tend 
to act along with each other, the one may be used, when ne- 
cessary, as a means of exciting another. This knowledge, 

which is only to be found in Phenology, lies at the bottom 

of the doctrine of motives, for one will exert himself for 
praise which another despises; and a second will act from 


‘the hope of gratifying his large Acquisitiveness; and a thitd 
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from an ianate sense of duty; and a fuurth from exotedive 
constitutional activity making rest painful to him. The 
insight into human nature which Phrenology bestows upon 
its disciples, thus sopplies them. with an engine of. imme 
power-in the education and management of youth. But, for 
the present, we most stop, and defer to anether Number the 
analysis of the second part of the book, or that whieh relates 
to the direction of the faculties. . 


ARTICLE XI. 
' VN SIZE. 

We have received the following letter from a correspondent, 
addressed to the Editor of the Phrenological Journal: 
` . Edinburgh, June 3, 1824. 

It is a principle of Phrenology, that if the head be large in all 
its parts, the individual so constructed will be distingui for 
general talent ; whereas, if the head be small in all ite parts, 

ut equally so, there will be observed talents in every depart- 
ment, but by ne means to the extent to which it is seen in the 
large head. This is what Mr Combe, I think, calls difference 
in respect of power. To this, though I have not yet passed the 
Rubicon of scepticism, I completely assent. We see many in- 
stanees of individuals who, as ta general formation, Far en a 
development equal to Byron’s or Scott s or Chalmers’, but who, 
though never ridiculous, and often acute, yet take no hold of the 
public mind. , 
Now, sir, the difficulty which. I have experienced, and for 
which I have been unable to find a solution, is the standard by 
‘which we are to estimate the general size of the head. We 


could pronounce this to 
be a head of power ? And, connected with this question, (al- 
though my query may appear very like that of a novice), when 
‘you state one part to lege and another small, is such a notice 
given by a comparison of one part of che head with another 
part, or in relation to some standard of excellence generally 
? 

1 If you do not consider these queries beneath your notice, I 
-would feel much obliged if you would notice them shortly in 
your next number of the Phrenological Journal, or drop a note 
‘to 8. R., Mr Stewart's, bookseller, Howe Street; embracing a 
ishort and satisfactory answer. Might it not be in the power of 
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scheptifie men to state the sort of beau ideal of a head at ence 
distinguished for excellence and power ?—-Wishing you all aue- 
cesa in the prosecution ofa subject which, whether it be true or 
false in all its positions, is at extremely interesting, and 

„.. 1 am, ton A D. $ 

We prefer noticing this lotter in the Journal, as the sam 
diffoulties may have presented themselves to other readers. 

- led, Ia gd ta the standard. by. whieh we are to esti- 
mate the general size of the head,” Mr Combe, in his Ele- 
mets of Phrenology, gives the following table. 

ce Measurement by callipers,” says he, “ is useful for ascer- 
“ taining general size. The following are a few measurements 
from nature, taken promiscuqusly from many more in my 

I possession. — 

Table of Measurements by Calipers. 
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ce These measurements are taken above the muscular in — 
cc ments, and shew the size of heads in these directions; 
“ they are not given as indications of the absolute dimensions 
4 of any of the prenological organs. The callipers are not suited 
“ for giving this latter information, for they do not measure 
ce from the medulla oblongata, nor do they indicate breadth of 
‘¢ fibre. The new craniometer.is preferable for ascertaining ab- 
“ solute length, and the breadth may be jadged by means of the 
* hand or eye. The average of these twenty heads will be higher 
“ than that of the natives of Britain generally, because there are 
er several large heads among them, and none small.” 


It would not be easy to lay down the dimensions of a 
standard head ; but we may remark generally, that when the 
dimensions are equal to the largest of which the measure- 
ments are here given, the brain, if in sound health and pos- 
sessing corresponding activity, will be one of power; and, on 
the other hand, if it be greatly less than the least of these, 
there will be deficiency in energy. * 

2dly, When we state one part to be large and another 
small; we indicate only the relative size of each organ to the 
other organs in the same head; because the pi 
of particular feelings or talent in an individual is owing to 
the predominance of particular organs m his own head. We 
refer our correspondent to Mr Combe's Elements for a far- 
ther elucidation of the effects of Size; and also for an ex- 

planation of the doctrine of Activity. 


ARTICLE XII. 
PROFESSOR RUDOLPHI AND PHRENOLOGY. 


Tux anti-phrenologists of the present day seem to be bent 
upon demonstrating the truth of an assertion which has often 
been made by the advocates of the new system, from a sin- 
cere and deliberate conviction of its truth, viz. that, from the 
clearness, consistency, and irresistible force of the mass of 
evidence which supports their science, it is impossible for any 
person of ordinary candour and attainments fairly, to investi- 
gate it, without himself becoming a phrenologist; and hence 
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that it is impossible for any one who really knows the sub- 
ject, and who is not blinded by prejudice, to speak or to 
write: against it. Dr Gordon, Dr Roget, Dr Barclay, Dr 
Milligan, and Mr Rennel, have all taken considerable pains 
to prove to the satisfaction of the public the truth. of this 
statement, by exhibiting, in their own attacks, a degree of 
ignorance, which, in other sciences, it is rare to meet with. 
And the public is now indebted to the zeal of a celebrated 
Professor of this city, for having the name of Professor Rudol- 
phi of Berlin added to the above list. We might not, for years to 
come, have had the pleasure of knowing the extent of Ru- 
dolphi’s efforts, had not the Scotch Professor, in the course of 
last. session, strongly dissuaded his pupils from wasting their 
money and time in purchasing and reading works on phreno- 
logy, on the ground that Professor Rudolphi, in a German 
work then publishing at Berlin,* (and of which scarcely a 
‘copy had yet reached this eountry,) had entirely and utterly 
demalished the whole science, facts, principles, and applica- 
tiegs. Anxious as we have always been to meet with a phi- 
losophiral opponent, we now thought our wish about to be 
realized. But when we at last succeeded in getting a sight 
of this vaunted production, we found it to contain the same 
kind of misrepresentation, and the same kind of arguments, 
so often and so unsuccessfully brought forward in Britain 
against our inductive science. To take up each of these in 
succession would be tedious and uninteresting to most of our 
readers. We therefore prefer selecting such specimens as 
will be sufficient to shew whether the British Professor acted 
with his usual wisdom, when he rested his friendly and deci- 
sive admonition on such a basis. We beg to add, that 
we entertain a real respect for Rudolphi as a physiologist ; 
but when he chooses to expose himself on a subject of which 
he is profoundly ignorant, his is the fault, and not ours, if 
his labours are not rewarded with an increase of his fame. 


"© Grundriss der Physiologic von D. Karl Asmund Rudolphi, &c. Beflis, 
1821. vol ii 1823, 
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Proféssor Rudolpbi first states, as an objection to Phreno. 
logy, that although we can easily believe different parts of 
the brain to perform differdit functions, yet ( we can never 

4 tegard it, with Dr Gall, as an aggregate of unconndcted 
tc parts ;” whereas Dr Gall himself says, that, on account of 
this very connexion, ‘* we cannot indicate with presa ‘the 
s mits of all the organs.” Vol. ii. p. 891. 

Professor Rudolphi is next of opinion,‘ that * Dé Gail's 
s marking out of the skull is arbitrary and fantastic “ and 
he comments on “ the absurdity of the circles which sur- 
“ sound certain organs.“ All this would be extremely pro- 
per, if the Professor would first take the trouble to prove 
either that Dr Gall alone, and niot Nature, gave a particular 
form to particular organs; or that their form is, de facto, in- 
consistent with tlie functions assigned to them. Until this is 
done, we think it may be quite as philosophically objected to 
the theory of the circulation of the blood, that the heart is of 
a pyramidal shape, and shut up in a bag; or to the function 
of the kidneys, that they are shaped like a French bean, and 
lie imbedded in fat; as to the organ of Benevolence that it is 
of an oval shape, or to that of Tune, that it is somewhat 
pyramidal.’ 

Professor Rudolphi remarks it as an inconsistency in Dr 
Gall’s system, that there are ‘spaves left on the skull and 
c brain possessing in every respect the same properties as 
“ those called organs,” but to which Dr Gall has assigned 
no function, If the Professor had hed even u glimpee of 
the real nature of Phrenology, he would never have re. 
proached Dr Gall with inconsistency for not 

Functions for parts, the real uses of which he had not then 
discovered.’ In writing these remarks, the Professor had 
clearly taken it for granted, that the new philosophy had no 
other or firmer foundation than that of Dr Galles i imagination, 
and under this impression he conceived that Dr G. might as 
easily have fancied functions for 30 or for 50 organs, as for 
10 or 20. But in this assumption he will ere long find him- 
self woefully mistaken. 


—— ee — 
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Professor Rudolphi goes on to amuse the German public 
with Dr Barclay’s stale assertion of the impossibility of dis- 
tinguishing one isolated organ from another, e. g. the sub- 
lime one of Veneration, as he calls it, from the unhappy one 
of Murder; and we shall therefore only refer the reader, for 
an answer, to the refutation of Dr Barolay's objections in the 


Phrenological Transactions. 


The Professor, in another place, confidently avers, that the 
convolutions of the two sides of the brain . are not sufficiently 
s symmetrical” to execute the important functions assigned 
them by Dr Gall. If the Professor had known any thing at 
all about their functions, or about the effects of their greater 
ar less degree of symmetry in modifying the performance of 
these functions, this objection would have been a little more 
feasible. In ignorance of both, it is too absurd to require a 
serious answer. What will such a stickler for symmetry say 
to the very unsymmetrical appearance of the right and left 
lungs, connected, as they are known to be, with the very im- 
portant function of respiration ? 

Professor Rudolphi next informs us, that not a single or- 
gan of Dr Gall’s system is ever diseased singly, but “ some- 
times the whole surface, and sometimes here and there a 
s particular part without any particular rule. Query,. Is 
not this “ particular part” in the situation of some particular 
organ ? Our experience says that it is ; and Rudolphi does not 
show that it is not. The diseased appearances, however, ge- 
nerally extend to more than one organ, as it almost always 
happens that more than one faculty is diseased at the same 
time. 

After enumerating a whole host of facts directly proving 
that different parts of the brain perform different functions, 
Dr Gall adduces the analogy of the lower animals in farther 
support of it, because they possess fewer faculties, and their 
brains are more simple, and have fewer component parts, than 
the human brain. Professor Rudolphi objects to this, that 
among the mammalia we find the brain consisting of pres 
cisely the same parts, only proportionally reduced in size. 

8 
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But if this were fact, the brains of'the lower ‘animals would 
present the appeatance:of a human bréin' in miniatore, -and 
we should find in the ass, the horse, and the whale;-the ap- 
right head, the broad coronal surfate, and thie covered. cere- 
‘bellum of man. Our reailérd-‘tan answer for themselves, 
whether such animals have ever croset thiir path, amd. 
whether they have ever read, even in fabulous Mistery, of 
donkeys, for instance, possessing the upright- ‘foreheads of a 
Shakspeare or a Bacon. 

But, adds the Professor, „ ‘How ttle depends on she oem- 
s volutions,” (the very symmetry of which he but « moment 
before upheld’ as of vital importsittce,) is evident fromm their 
* being wanting in the human embryo; and in many: of the 
es smaller mammalia.“ Where, we would ask the Profesor, 
are the proofs of the great energy. of character, or. -tbe 
great intellectual vigour of an embryo, for whieh courolu- 
tions should be needed, supposing them ‘to be ‘nevemsary 
for the manifestations of the mind? Is it’ ey posible 
that Professor Rudolphi could: imagine, even ma dreum, 
that the smaller mammalia; or the human embryo, ever miini- 
fest the same faculties, and the same scope of mind, ds the 
more perfect of their species, and the ‘adult man, ‘in:whom 
convolutions exist? We have not yet acen the convolattoniess 
embryo, whose mental powers were equal to the production 
even of a tirade against Phrenology, the lowest. ef · all: kinds 
„of mental exhibitions, much less to that of the novum organ. 
on, which may be ranked among: the highest... 

Professor Rudolphi goes on to furnish us with farther i ir- 
resistible evidence of his unacquaintance with the doctrines 
whieh he attacks, by representing Dr Gall as.arguing, that 
gince we see in organic structure different organs for different 
phenomena, there must be “different organs in the brain for 
ce the different kinds of activity of the freudtice;” whereas 
every tyro in Phrenology is aware that its supporters only 
contend for different organs for different faculties, and not 
for the différent Kinds of activity of the same faculty. 

Professor Rudolphi proceeds: to ask a very important, 
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- thengh; supple: questions“ hut who caw-decide,” says he, 


ether plurality, of -mentel. organs. is indispepéably ng- 
{Soemary nd. if itis, mhacan, tell far. what purposes. the 
Wund require che same, and for. What. different: organs ? 


Ak, WO were, to- ner, that. Dr G. and the phrenologists, 


ia cohsequende of ohte cap decide, Budolphi would 


-prokably ] at gur prengon, but. the fact. would 


Net 4m thas apeanint. be the. less true. If we fairly analyze 
the question, it will be seen to destrqy. most: effeetially 
all Rudolphi's arguments. zr for it amounts to neither mere 


nam le Ann e, sanfession, that, the. question . cannot. be 
did either by reysoning or. by the analogy. of any. thing 


yet knoyn, but only by the evidence of new faas. and 
Observations, and: that, therefong it- is-needlesg, in the ab- 
gence of meb, 40 argue about the matter. Rydolphi hav- 
ing no facts to adduce, is- clearly ors du combat, and has no 
richt. to disturb Dr Gall in his possession of the field, other- 


„Me than by wresting „his facts and observations from his 
„hend, and supplying. their place by thgee, of an ppesite 


nature but-this. he will never do. ja 

. Professor Rudalphi, still taking it for granted that, Pigen- 
ology:is a. mere phantom of Dr Galj's imagination, says, = 

et Gall thinks he has digcovered a number of organs, and 


* he is quite clear about many of them, but the source of his 
iee pretended knowledge is almost entirety an- abesl ytely waten- 
able cranioseopy ; he thoaghi, for ezample, shat in men, distin. 
** guished for any ‘particular talent, (which they possessed i in 
“ common), musie, $ or instance, or verbal memory, he had al- 
“ ways found a certain formation of the head, and thue, Ma pert of 


- “ the akull was prominent, he Fanctep that behind it there was 


ce develo ed a certain portion of the brain on “which that talent 


‘wd ; vice versa, he assume, that where the talent was de- 
a apni also was wanting, and thenge ha was oblig- ° 
ed to place all the organs on the purfsce of the brain. Those 


“ cases which were calculated to support his hypothesis were 
“brought forward; but the unfavdutable ones *. wid of in a 
„mmer whiele. proves the nullity. of the whole.” 


Let those ef qur readers. who think us too sevère to. 
swards aur opponents, ponder well the. preceding quotation ; 
and, before passing” sentence, let them recallect, that Dr Gall 


has published four closely-printed quarto volumes of facts 
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and proofs in support of all his etaterments,—that he has - baid 
dean rules for vepeating ‘his observations, and for verifying 
his facts,—-that he has illustrated these by an immeme . 
of platus and that he has challenged the world to disparuweve 
their aecamey,—-and that Profesor Rudelphi, witheut pee- 
tending to refute, utterly disregards all these. inben, auaa, 
in profound ignorance, and with much presumption, boldly 
proceeds to charge Dr Gall with deceiving the world by 
fancies and assumptions; and finishes by the gratuitous and 
insulting eccasation, that he, Gall, has met with cases unf 
vourable to his cause, hut · which he diaingenuously conceals 
from the public. If the phrenologists can find differences 
of development and elevations on the head, only by “ as- 
ouming that they are present,” and * famcying they see 
s them,” why do they, with such labour and expense, 
collect skulls, and casts of heads and skulls, from all 
quarters of the world, and not only freely admit, but 
anxiously invite the public to inspect and to compare 
them with each other; and, above all, why do they put 
a pair of calliper compasses into the hands of their visi- 
tors, and request them to measure the differences of develop- 
ment in inches and tenths of inches ? If these differences bad 
no existence but in the fancies of Dr Gall and his followers, 
how long could this delusion last with such infallible means 
of destroying it placed in the hands of our enemies ? 
As to being obliged to place all the organs on the surface 
of the brain, it has already been stated, for the hundredth 
time, that they are not confined to the surface, but extend to 
it from the medulla oblongata ; and, in truth, we are wearied 
of hearing this weak and glaring perversion of Dr Gall's 
words thus eternally repeated. 
Such is a sample of the objections with which a great 
German physiologist chooses to assail Phrenology; and so 
very desperate is the condition of the opponents at home, 
that such arguments are hailed and proclaimed by them, as 
for ever exploding the only philosophy of mind which could 
boast of resting on the firm basis of Nature’! 
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Profess Badolphi: notions the existenes of the: Phrems: 
logical Society, and kindly adds, thes altlough Phuenelogy 
im nonsense, there cannot be a deubt butiithet sume goot 
will reenit to scienee ftom that assogation,. We-weuld rei 
commend to hisa an erly and attentive perusal ofthe So: 
. Te 

— anasan aaraa a 


ARTICLE XIII. 
DR Na ON PHRENOLOGY. 
We lately chanced to light upon a work bearing che title ot 
4 Elements of General History, Ancient and Modern, by the 


* Reverend Edward Nares, D. D. Regius Professor of Mor 
dern History in the University of Oxford ;” published ig 


` 


1822; and we found in it the following sentence: “ Even 


„the names of Mesmer, Mainaduc, Gall, and Spurzheim, 
“may requite ta be mentioned, as having for some time, in 
“an extraordinary , manner, amazed the ignorant, and det 
te ceived the credulous, by their strange aystems of Anima) 

“ Magnetism and Craniology.”—(Vol. II. p. 489.) ; 

It is difficult to say precisely to what faculties such a ma- 
nifestation ought to be attributed. The confident conceit of 
it is the first quality that arrests our attention, for jt bears 
intrinsic evidence that the reverend historian is profoundly 
ignorant of the “ strange systems of Animal Magnetism and 
Craniclogy,” upon which he pronounces so decided an opi- 
nion. To persons who have studied Dr Gall’s four volumes 
on the physiology of the brain, and found them replete with 
facts and arguments about which Dr Nares evidently knows 
nothing, and to which no opponent has ventured to reply, ex- 
éept by dogmatism and drivelling,—to those who have read 
Dr Spurzheim's works, distinguished by reflection, and the 
most pure and elevated sentiment,—and to those who have 
perused the Transactions of the Phrenological Society, 
abounding with the most interesting and authentic cases, and 
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bearing a long list of respectable names testifying to ‘the 
truth, dignity, and utility of the science after examina- 
tion, (not to mention’ our own Journal,) such observa- 
_ tions ‘as the ‘foregoing, when introduced into a grave his- 
torical work, appear strange and extraordinary in no com- 
mon degree. They amaze not the ignorant, but the inform- 
ed, and seem truly calculated to deceive the credulous, for 
only the most simple gulls can mistake “ confident nonsense” 
for the decision of a penetrating and enlightened under- 
standing. Perhaps, however, Doctor Nares was carried 
away by the current of popular delusion, and wrote the above 
sentence through mere unreflecting levity, and in this case he 
may merit less severity of censure. His offence would then 
be attributable to much Love of Approbation, which prompts 
one to follow the multitude, and deficient Cautiousness. He 
should recollect, however, that litera scripta manet, and that 
the tendency of this sentence is to perpetuate the prejudice 
under which he laboured by instilling it into young minds 
for whom chiefly his history is composed ; and it is this cir- 
cumstance which has drawn upon him our present animad- 
„ versions. If his history comes to a second edition, we recom- 
mend to him to read the works both on Magnetism and Phre- 
nology before deciding as an oracle on their merits. If he 
does so; we predict a change of sentiment, at least in regard 
to the latter. 


a A 


ARTICLE XIV. 
CAPTAIN ROSS ON DECIMAL NOTATION OF THE ORGANS.* 
I wave practised phrenological observation a good deal; and 
finding a manifest defect in the common mode of expressing 
the valuė of the respective organs by words, I had recourse 
to the plan of setting them down on paper decimally as I ex- 
amined them. To accomplish this, I called moderate 1000; 


® We submit this communication to our readers without being understood 
as adopting all Captain Roes’s ideas. 
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when the organ is so small as to be of no effect or value, (as 

in anidiot) I call it 0.000; and when “ very large,“ so as to be 
particularly predominant, I called it 2,000; according to what 
the value relatively of each organ appeared to be in my mind 
I expressed it decimally in like manner; for example, 1,180 
would be rather full. Thus a review of the whole gave me a far 
more correct idea of what my mind had conceived to be the 
actual value of each organ, than the common mode of ex- 
pressing it in words could do. This mode I found particu- 
larly useful when intended for the opinion of other phrenolo- 
gists; and for the elucidation of which I shall give you, ex- 
amples of two. 


L, E. Janam, aged 20. J. La, age 26 
o 1=1.000 18=1.750 Ne 1=1.002 18 =. 000 
221.450 19 21.000 21.342 191.321 
321.000 201.275 321.200 201.350 
421.450 211.275 4 1.574 211.150 

521.275 2: uncertain 5 20.975 22. uncertain 

0.200 = 1.275 60.875 23.1. 
720.500 241.400 720890 241.50 
8=0.600 25 21.250 820.902 25 1. 000 
=1.150 20 21.150 90.940 21.150 
100.875 2. 000 101.100 270.900 
110.800 281.150 110.900 281.450 
12 20.275 21.000 1221. 200 29 21.000 
13=1.250 90 1.50 131.975 301.050 
141.050 310.975 141.027 All. 500 
15 21.000 32. = 1.050 151.037 320.975 
161.275 331.150 161.254 331.150 
17 21.500 340.275 17=1.085 340.875 


For the sake of experiment I proceeded to class the organs 
according to Dr Spurzheim, and having.added.tegether the 
respective decimals, and divided by the number of organs, I 
got the mean value of each class, and having taken the Ist, 
2d, and $d differences, (as will be seen by the following ex- 
ample,) I arrived at the value of the influence of each class 
as regards the.rest, and was astonished, as well as gratified, 
to find how exactly the arithmetical resulta ene with 
the characters of the . : 
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RYAMFPLE. 
Onnee I. Orr II. 
y b Ghe & Cime 6. : 
1=1.400 10=1.350 14—1.250 2021. 150 
1.200 111.750 151.000 211.150 
Sez 250 1221.00 1611. 180 291.000 
13=1.50Q . JELAS 3 
51.150 402100 =l. =1.000 
6—1.350 155 551 28. 1.300 
Jan l. 150 1.305 r 180 
8.1. 1.200 381.400 : 
91.300 99—1 900 
. 3)1.030 881350 
9 ; 
1355 st Order 1343 31=1.200 
2d Order 1.223 32.1. 


lot difference being the dif- oe 
fencing of ths two wad { sein 1.120 tere ofan 34—1.150 


. 2d difference shews the value of 
2d difference being the Au. (wach elme with bad to the dec 
ference between each class ~ me} 1. 120, and ueed not be ens- 
and the first difference. merated. 


3d difference being the dif- 
ference between each organ 
and the first difference. 


each organ, compared with the de- 


Sd difference shews the value of 
= 1.120, and need npt be enu- 
meratedl. 


ARTICLE XV. 
FIELDING’S MISS MATTHEWS. 


Tue novels of Fielding, (an acute observer, and a faithful, 
though, on the whole, a coarse painter of human nature, ) 
abound in combinations which no system of mental scence, 
Phrenology excepted, can explain. Hie characters, generally 
Speaking, are much less the creatures of his imagination than 
transcripts of those men and women whom he actually saw 
and conversed with in the world. They are, therefore, very 
mixed beings, and hardly ever act in a uniform manner, like 
the personages in most other novels; but seem to be influ. 
eneed by different passions at different times, and comsequent- 
ly display very different aspects and appearances. These ree 


en wr ow te sy 
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marks apply particularly to Amelia, the last of his novela, 
which, on this very account, will be highly appreciated as a 
study by a phrenologiesl reader. Some crities have ventured 
to speak lightly of it, as inferior to his earlier productions; 
but not to urge, what no one will question, that it mey, ne 


vertheless, be an able and an interesting work, there are not 


„wanting individuals who would give it the preference, an the 
grounds of the greater range and variety of ite characters, 
the singular unhesitating fidelity with which their failings 
and vices are delineated, and, above all things, a sobriety of 
judgment as to the world, and a diffusion of tenderness and 
delicacy, both in sentiment and delineation, which would en- 
title Fielding to a more elevated rank as a moralist. than can 
possibly be procured for him by the conjoined merits of all 
its predecessors, Even Mr Murphy, who says of it, that * it 
has indeed the marks of genius, but of a genius beginning to 
fall into its decay,” almost concurs in the opinion now ex- 
pressed, while he is endeavouring to substantiate the correct. 
ness of his observation as to its comparative inferiority. 
„The author's invention in this performance does not appear to 
s have lost its fertility ; his judgment, too, seems as strong as 
ever; but the warmth of imagination is abated; and, in his 
e landscapes or his scenes of life, Mr Fielding is no lo the 
ce colourist he was before. The personages of the piece delight 
ce too much in narratives, and their characters have not those 
te touches of singularity, those specific differences, whieh are 80 
* beautifully marked in our author's former works: of course the 
* humour, which consists in happy delineationsof the caprices and 
ee inant foibles of the human mind, loses much of its high 
e flavour and relish. And yet Amelia holds the same propor- 
te tion to Tom Jones that the Odyssey of Homer bears, in the es- 
“timation of Longinus, to the Iliad. A fine vein of morality 
“ runs through the whole; many of the situations are affecting 
“ and tender ; the sentiments are delicate ; and, upon the whole, 
* it is the Odyssey, the moral and pathetic work of Henry 
Fielding.” 

The reason why the characters have not * those touches of 
singularity, those specific differehtes, which are so beauti- 


fully marked in Fielding’s former works, “is held to be one 


hot disadvantageous in the eyes of a reader who wishes ra- 
ther genuine ‘portraits than enrzenfüwia, RIA whose object is 
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de understand human nature, not merely to amuse himself 
with the fictions of a humourist. As to the remark, that 
«s in his landscapes, or his scenes of life, Mr Fielding, in his 
6 Amelia, is no longer the colourist he was before,” the very 
“contrary judgment which Mr Chalmers has pronounced may 
be quoted as a perfectly satisfactory answer in a question of 
taste, dependent greatly on diversities of constitutions :— 
“ Those who have eeen m seen — says he, “ and thought mach of 
« the errors and distresses of domestic li hfe, will probably féel that 
* our author's colouring in this work is more just, as — = 
* more chaste, than in any of his other novela. The 
“ the heart are, in my opinion, far more forcible. 
« of Miss Matthews’ narrative abounds with exquisite touches of of 
œ nature and passion; but what may be referred ta with most 
e confidence, are chap. vi. of book x., and chap. viii. of book xi. 
“Where do we find the consequences of imprudence or guilt 
“ represented with such irresistible tenderness ?” 


A few examples of the combinations to be met with in 
Amelia, and some illustrations of them in Fielding own words, 
from which we may deduce his views of human nature, will 
probably afford both amusement and edification to thé reader. 
He will discover them to be decidedly phrenological.- 

In the charactesof Mies Matthews, to whiek we shali at- pre- 
‘sent confine ourselves, we find Amativences; Athediveneis, De. 
structiveness, Firmness, Self-esteem, and Benevolence, larbely 
displayed, and appearing either in — . 
sometimes with fearful effects. 

Mr. Booth, who had. known her in early Bfe, — 
to ber im pon, where she; under the name of Vinewut; was 
confined on a premature accusation of having murdered her 
seducer ; Booth: himgelf,: besides some pecuniary difficulties, 
being charged with beating a watchman in the execution of 
his office and breaking his lantern. The account of their 
recognition is striking enough to be transcribed; its phreao- 
logical bearings are very obvious and decisive. Perhaps the 
pen of the novelist has rarely brought out a more impassion- 
ed and varied scene; and it deserves ‘the more attention,” be- 
cause the discordant elements displayed in it are roused into 
commetion by apparently slight excitements, rather of iater- 
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nal origin than from without, and consequently indica ting 
great mental activity. Benevolence and Adhesiveness are 


excited by the presence of Booth, and the latter principle is 
evidently much aided in its manifestation by the combination 
which ‘leads to’ bewitching softness, and the full efficacy 
of which Booth himself had soon after the ‘misfortune to ex- 
perience. Then her Self-esteem’ and Love of Approba- 
tion, awakened and wounded by the idea of the odious . 
place. in. which „she. Ads henself,.bave .seascely time to. 
be quieted by ‘the respectfat attentions of Booth, when, 
in alliance with Adbesinepess,. und,, in ame. dare, He- 
nevolense, ` Constientiousnoss, and Veneraton, they are 
again excited and pained to ‘the uttermost by the aus- 
ciations connected - with the; ume af her father. The. 
perfect merit y of ‘her passion of this Ou is beyond ` 
question... Ain récovdring, and feeling gratified by the 
tendemess and: sympathy of Broth, from: which her Self- > 
esteem, and Lovo of Approbation prompt her to anticipate a 
large increase|of..pheasing cm, she is: prepared for his 
suggesting 4 tdpicy Which, in: an individual, espeaially. a fe- 
male, in whom. Dedtractivaness was not very powerful, what. 
ever Self. ata might be, and however-a senee of justice or 
necessity might mederate- repugnauce and self-repreach, ` 
would be sure to produce a feeling of horror. Very differ-. 
ent was. the cose of Miss Matthews,.who positively exalte ir 
the sgeolleptien of the: blondy-act for which: che was cam- 
mitted,: with 4 fervour. and luxuriance to be sought for only 
in a tiger, Or the meet ferocious’ of. Indien. savages. Her 
firmpess-is eppasent throughoat, but becomes peculiarly en. 
ergetie. n contemplating tlie issue of her life. 
sabe Dat eds ees be 
in so extraordinary a place affected both of them with an 
“ equal surprise. Atter some immaterial ceremonies, the lady 
“ acquainted Mr. B. that having heatd there was a 
“ the prison who knew her byt the name of Matthews, she had 
„pent chriosity to inquire who he was, whereupon he had 
shown to her frem the window of. che house; that she’ 
“ immediately recollected him, and being informed of his dis- 
Vor. I—No IV. 2 K 
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“ sressfal situation, for which she expressed great concern, she 
had sent him that guinea which he had received the day be- 
ct fore; and then proceeded to excuse herself for not having 
“desired to see him bt that time, when she was under the 
“ ‘disorder and of spiri 
E Boot! Booth made many han e acknowledgments of her & 
“ vour; and added, he very little wondered at the disorder 
et of her spirits, conchnding, that he was heurtily coneemed at 
“ seeing her there; but I hope, Madam, said: he,. Here he 
“ hesitated ; upon which, bursting into an agony of tears, she 
* cried out, O captain ! captain! many i thing: 
“ have past since last I saw you. O gracious heaven?! did 1 
“ ‘ever expect that this would be the next place of our meet- 
ing! She then flung herself into her chair, where she gave 
** a loose to her passion, whilst he, in the most affectionate and 
“ tender manner, endeavoured to sooth and camfort her; bet 
“ passion itself did probably more for its own relief than 
_ © all his friendly consolations. Having vented this in a large 
„ Hood of tears, she became pretty composed ; but Booth 
“ unhappily mentioning her father, she again relapsed. into an 
“ agony, and cried out, Why, why will you repeat the name 
«of that dear man? 1 have disgraced „ Mr Booth. I 
“tam unworthy the name of his da Here pemion 
“c again stopped her words, and discharged itself in tears. When 
“she had recovered her faculties, she perceived Booth standing 
“ silent, with a mixture of concern and astonishment in his 
* counténance ; then addressing herself to him with an air af 
moet bewitching softness, of which she was a perfect mistress, 
“she said, I do not wonder at your amazement,’ Captain 
„Booth, nor indeed at the concern which you so plainty dis- 
“< cover for me; for I well know the goodness of your ; 
„but O, Mr Booth! believe me, when you know what hath 
` "happened since our last meeting, your concern will be raised, 
“ “however your astonishment may cease. O, Sie! you are a 
“ < stranger to the cause of my sorrows.’ I hope I am, Ma- 
dam, answered be, for I cannot believe what I have heard 
eim this prison—surely murder, —at which words she started 
from her chair, repeating murder! ‘Oh! it is music in my 
“< ears !— You have heard. then the cause of my commitment, 
my glory, my delight, my reparation :—Yes, my old friend, 
“ * this e hand, this is the arm that drove the ife to 
„bis heart. Unkind fortune, that not one drop of his blood 
reached my hand. Indeed, Sir, I would never have washed 
„it from it. But though I have not the happiness to see iton 
s My hand, I have the glorious satisfaction of ing I 
‘© «saw it run in rivers on the floor; I saw it forsake his 8. 
„aa him fall a martyr to my revenge. And is the Killing 
a villain to be called murder? perhaps the law calls it. 
„Let it call it what it will, or punish me as it. 
“ < Punish me |-—no, ne,—that is not in the power-of ot 
. . 4 
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s ¢ of that monster wan, Mr Booth. I am undone, and am re- 
“ € venged, and have now no more business for life; let them 
< «take it from me when they will. Our poor gentleman turned 
æ pale with horror at this speech, and the ejaculation of Good 
“ wens! What do I hear I burst taneously from his lips ; 
“ now con we wonder at this, though e was the bravest of men : 
er for her voice, 8, gestures, were rly 

to the sentiments she expressed. Such, indeed, was her image, 
e that neither Shakspeare could describe, nor Hogarth paint, 
‘t nor Clive act a fury in higher perfection.” 

Fielding, aware of the probability of objections to the 
contrast exhibited in the behaviour and the language of Miss 
“Matthews, offers an apology for it, drawn from the analogy of 
nature. The Phrenologist, whatever he may think of the 
poètic dietion in which it is couched, or its political allusion, 
will give it so far credit; but the metaphysical theorists of the 
day must find it somewhat difficult of digestion, and would 
undoubtedly laugh at him if he had seriously advanced it in 
illustration of any similar contrariety in character. 

It may be to whisper a word or two to the critics. 
. who have, perhaps, begun to express no less astonishment 
than Mr Booth, that a lady, in whom we had remarked a 
“ most extraordinary power of displaying softness, should, the 
“ very moment after her words were out of her mouth, express 
“ sentiments becoming the lips of a Dalila, Jezebel, Medea, 
c Semiramis, &c. We desire such critics to remember, that it 
“ is the same English climate in which, on the lovely 10th of 
“ June, under a serene sky, the amorous Jacobite, kissing the 
“ edoriferous yr's breath, gathers a nosegay of white rases 
t to deok the whiter breast of Celia; and in which, on the 11th 
“ of June, the very next day, the boisterous Boreas, roused by 
“the hollow thunder, rushes horrible through the air, and 
e driving the wet tempest before him, levels the hope of the 
~ husbandman with the earth: Dreadful remembrance of the 
consequences of the revolution !” ` 


Can any known system of metaphysics account for such 
phenomena, or furnish even a catalogue of the elements con- 
cerned in them? If not, is the philosophy of the Phrenolo- 
gist to be despised which leads him to another interpreter, — 
or his sincerity to be called in question, which puts the means 
of detection or confirmation beneath the very noses of his 
opponents? It is quite in accordance with such liability to 
sudden changes, that this tender-hearted fury, after having 
shown the warmest affection for Booth, and bestowed every 
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favour in her power on hiw, contrives-the aggravation of his 
misery, because, under the combined influence of Conscien- 
tiousness and regard to his wife, he refuses to continue her 


paramour. 

Some of her peculiarities displayed themselves at a mas. 
querade. Her Self-esteem, goaded into jealousy, com- 
bines with an excited and threatenmg Destructiveness, to 
urge the unstable Booth into an appointment which his moral 
principles and his love for Amelia condemned. Such is the 


danger of associating with a woman of her cast. 

“ Booth had been prevented searching farther after his wife, by 
“ the lady in the blue domino who had joined him again. He 
er had now made three discoveries; that the lady war well 
“ acquainted:with him; that ahe was a woman.of fashion; and 
“ that she had a particular regard for him. But though he was 
% gay man, be was; in reality, eo fond of his Amelia, that he 
s ht of no other woman.; wherefore, though pot absolute- 
„ly a Joseph, as we have seen, yet could he not be guilty of 
„ premeditated inconstancy. He was indeed so cold and 
ce insensible to the hints which · were given, that the. lady began 
to complain of his duliness.. When the chephendess, again 
`- came up, and heard thia accusation against him, ahe comfirm- 
“ ed it, saying, ‘I do assure you, Madam, he is the dullest. fel- 
. © low in the world. Indeed, I should almost take you: far his 
. wife, by finding you a second time with him; for I do as- 
> “ ¢gure yvu the gentleman: very setdem ; keepy ‘ey otlier dam- 
“pany. Ave you sò well-scqusintad. with bin, Mann? 
. “said the domino. I have had that honour longer than 
“ ‘your ladyship, I believe,” answered the shepherdess. * Pos- 
* gibly you may, Madam, ‘cries the domino; but. I wish . you 
“< would not interrupt us at present, for we have some busi- 
“< «ness together.’ ‘I believe, Madam, answered the shepherd- 
« ¢ ess, my business with thegentleman is altogether as important 
«c e ag youre; and therefore your ladyship. ma withdaaw, if you 
„please. My dear ladies, cries Booth, ‘ I beg go will not 
„ «quarrel about me.’—‘ Not at all, answer e domino, 
* “since you are so indifferent, I resign my pretensions with all 
t my heart. If you had not been the dullest fellow upon earth, I 
“ < am convinced you must have discovered me. She then went 
“ off muttering to herself, that she was satisfied the shepherdess 

“ was some wretched creature whom nobody knew.” 
“ The shepherdess overheard the sarcasm, and answered it, by 
“ asking Booth what contemptible wretch he had picked up? 
„Indeed, madam,’ said he, you know as much of her as I 
“do; she is a masquerade acquaintance like yourself.’ Like 
mel’ repeated she. Do you think, if this had been our first 
“ acquaintance, I should have wasted so much time with you as 
“ have? Wee «ane part, indeed, I believe a woman will get 


? 
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2 A ‘little edvantage by: ber havi been formerly intimate 
with you I do not know, Madame’ duch Borch. tnt 1e. 
* gerve chat character any more than I know the person that 
< now gives it me.’ And you have the assurance then, said 
s. she in her own voice, 155 o affect not to remember me?’ 1 
< think,’ cries Booth, have heard that voice before; but, 
“ upon my sou), I do not recollect it.. Do you recollect,” said 
“ she, no woman that yon have used. with the highest barbari- 
ty, I will not say ingratitude?’ No, m my honour,’ an- 
4c swered Booth. Mention not honour,’ sai she, ‘ thou wretch ; 
se for, hardened as thou art, I could show thee a face, that, in 
“ of thy consummate impudence, would confound thee with 
ame and horror.’ Dost thou not yet know me?’ ‘I do, 
c „ Madam, indeed, answered Booth; and I confess, that, of all 
women im the world, you heve the most reason for what you 
aid. Here a sa long dialogue ensued; consisting chiedy of vio- 
slet wpbrai dings on her side, and oxeases on hie. . Me at 
“ length pacit pacified er with a promise to make her a visit, which 
promise she extorted from him, swearing bitterly in the most 
* Bolems manner; unlers be made it her, . she would expose 
+ both him und herself at the masquerade. Ashe knew the vio- 
‘Jenco of the lady's -passions, and to what heights they were 
. capable ef tising, he was obliged to come into these terms ; 
+S for he had ns fear u earth equal to that of Amelie's know- 
ing what it was in the power of Miss Matthews. to communi- 
“4 cate to her; and whieh'to conceal from: her he had. already 
* undergone so much unedsiness.” : 


"Phe anjiidsity’ of Miss Matthews was not confined to vio- 

t aphraidings and Agpunciations of. wrath, in case of her 
with end phenstite being thwarted: She could doom to misery, 
of the direst kind, the wretch, whom, as she had once favour- 
ed him with her affection, she conceived-she had made a slave 
for ever; and she had so much of a good hater in her, arising 
from Firmness, Self-esteem, and Destructivepess, that she 
eould estry that doom into execution with a'resolute and un- 
faltering mind. Booth did not keep bis appointment; for, 
-besides his positive disinclination, he bad abundance of accu- 
pation elsewhere. Her next interview with him drew forth 
a little of the bewitching softness of which she was so com- 
plete a mistress; but displayed a. still larger portion of her 
terrific qualities, and one singularity in the character of Self- 
esteem, namely, that, when excessive, it blinds the mind to 
the claims and feelings of others. . Miss Matthews, under its 
predominating sway, seems to have persuaded herself that 
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even Booth’s wife would take part with ber in pastishing the 


delinquent! 


In his way home, Booth was met by a lady, in a chair, whe, 

f immediately upen sceing hiss, stapped ber chair, baited eat 

of jt, and, going directly up ta, Z 
‘have kept your cour word with me. s lady was no other 

Mushews, anà the me ee ce 

s made to ber at the maaquerade of visiting her within a day or 

c two. Booth was too sensible and too well-bred to make the 

excuse of forgetfulness to a lady, nor could he readily find any 

“ other. While he stood therefore hesitating, end looking net 

 over-wise, Mise Matthews sgid, ° Wai Sw: ace h your com 


* © fusion, I see you have some w on you, an 
* © one 72558 and that is, „ me this night. 


“ she, 5 women of honour as 40 do me 

“ And though I.miecarried in my first attempt, Aidma pae 
f“ take care of my second.’ Booth asked what, she meant hy her 
f e first attempt? to which she answered, that she had already 
+ written: tò his wife, — — hen, bus-that 
“aho waa plessed it had miscerried. She-thea rene er an- 
a „. severations, that she would now dọ it eau ee he disa 

pointed her. Buy threat ahe reckoned woul 

a Booth; and, e 

* wonld have hea iregossible, by any other menace, or hy any 

er means, to have rought him once even to balancé if his 

m mind on this question. But by Us threat che provalidà · 

premised, upon his word and hanaur, ta come to her at 

“the hour she appointed. After which, she took leave of him 

“ with a squeeze of the hand, and a smiling countenance, and 
s< walked back to her chair.” 

Booth, in anaking this premise, resolved against the conse- 
quence so apparently intended by the lady, and purposed, 
by keeping his word, to convinee her, if possible, that, from 
a regard to his honour only, he having pledged hiunelf to 
Colonel Jamès that he would not visit ber, he mast be 
tinue her ‘acquaintance, and, failing suecess ie hie argumenta, 
to communicate the whole truth himself to Amelie. ‘Its 
not to be wondered at, that with a person’ so constituted und 
so deeply interested as Miss Matthews, the reasoning of 
Booth, at his valedictory visit, should prove . 
rather, indeed; provoke a larger measure of 
‘that, as he was for once true to his better v 
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comsequence was no ether than an absolute quarrel. It is 
unnecessary to pursue the story farther, as enough bas been 
detailed to illustrate the character of Miss Matthews. It is 
one of unbappy composition and fearful energy, and one, 
which, to have become safe to the possessor and useful to the 
world, would have required a very different training from 
what she received. That it is perfectly natural will be ques. 
tioned by no one to whom the principles of Phrenology are 
familiar, and might be amply proved. by some very distress- 
ing examples, on record, of atrocity and crime in that-sex, to 
whom, in their palmy state, we are accustomed to look with 
confidence fer our highest solace and refmement, bus by 
whom, when, from the prevalence of the lower propensities 
co-operating. with the villany of selfish. men, they have passed 
the bounds of decency and fair repute, it i$ not unusuab 
alas! to be shocked by some of the grossest corruption and 
most appalling iniquity to be met with in the history of our 
species. Love of Approbation is probably of greater fre 
quency thew Self-esteem, in the combination which leads, ot 

is Kable, to ench deprvity j: be the: later; though. ĩt m 
contribute 10 réserve and decorum, wit undoubtedly ,;-witere 

it predeminates, bo · mere untunotable and dangerous. 
ARTICLE XVI. 5 
‘OBSERVATIONS ON SECRETIVENESS, bie 


To the Eniron of the PurewoLoeicar JouRNAL. 


Sayre lately , Iooking. ver the extensive collection, be- 
Jaeging ta the, Phrenologjcal Society, of cage, and. skulls of. 
apante criminals, and comparing them, with the xecorded 
motes of desclopment of many unexeguted offenders, whose 
heads have. been, manipulgted, I was much struck, with the. 
Jexge d of the organ of S¢eretiyeness in almost all of them; 
anà L bagan to think what effect such an endowment, com- 
leek eech. these unfortunate “beings arẹ characterized, 
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could have in. leading to the farmetion of. vicious habits ; and 
it-occurved to me thatit operated by.cemeving or diminishing 
some of. the strongest restraints whieh the. ews and the cus- 
toms of society bave placed upon the-icregular indulgemece of 
the animal propensities. . Its effect in leading to the success- 
Al. perpetration of crime, no: one nan doubt ha. is at all ac- 
quaiated .with its functians; hat. to wake the other effect 
equally evident, may require a. few observations. . 
Human actions are the result · of the: Henson of che wader- 
standing upon a variety of motives; and the more numerous 
or the more powerful those are which impel us in the -aame 
direstion, the. more cértainly de we. yield to them plicit 
obedience. Motives, again, are numerous. and powerful in 
proportion to the number and .streagth of the primitive fa. 
culties with which we :are:endawed, Tus, if there was a 
being whe, along with intellect,. possessed onky.the two fa. 
culties of Aoquisitiventss:and Conacieatinussens, '&e, onl he 
teak a-faucy for any: thing to which he had no sight, it melear 
that be would. steal. it of. mot steal it exactly-ae hie Acquis. 
tiveness or Comastentioussess happened eq]. Aue. Wut 
if, to. week. Gonacientiousnass, you adda lg Canticou. 
ness, inspiring with the fean. of: detection: and spumislement, 
the individual would vety probably tet the het alone. ‘The 
same effect will be produced by the addition of farge Love 
of Approbation, which: gives a fear of losing the osteo snd 
favour of ows: fen,. en. Now, it:is wall. known that an im- 
mense number of individuele exist, who. nt .hovestly from 
such secondasy but powerful motives, and therefore if, by 
any means, it follows:that the fonee of: these'-vestenining 
powers he dimmished; while other circumstances teuahin the 
same, the number of individuals who yield to tlic temptation 
must also necessarily add: considerably ineresse. Seerstivenes 
has this very effect, as I-will aow endeavour to hom. 
- Suppose we : have A. B. with a latge- Acquisitivences, mo- 
and Love of Approbation, with smali or moderate Beoretice- 
ness,—tand chat he is so situated- us to have his Aoquisitive. 
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peas: comsidegelly excited to embenzle or plunder any valu- 
able object. He has thus a. strong desire to possess himself 
of it; but / against this he has a kind of conscience’ which 
merely hints to him that it woyld. be very wrong, but is not 
sufiiciently strong to. be felt as a restraint. ‘Cautiousness, -` 
hawever, gets active, and suggests the punishment which 
would follow detestion. Lowe of Approbation, too, talks af 
the disgrace whigh would epsue, and the small Secretivencis 
feela even its inmost thoughts lying so open to inspection, that 
it declares it utterly impossible to purloin it without instant- 
ly betraying itself. Thus, wich numerous, weaker motives 
pitched against the single strong one, the intellect: has little 
Aa in ‘determining that, honesty is che best polieys— 
and therefore it pays, Let ns be honest. 

> Bat take C. D. with the same combination and lange Seere- 
tiveness, which pute on-a face that sets all sutiny of what 
is, passing. in the mind at. utter. defianee, whieh leads its 
pomenpr to, vpil every thing ib, an impenetrable shade, and 
ta ar the very opposite of what he is, which gives that 
mal of ebeesviog, aod seeqling the countenamee of others, ` 
and which enables hhn to, ꝓroyids in time for his own safety,. 
then thé-elinct will ba veny different. The Conscientiousness, as 
before, is. too pak td-cperate as a check. Caatiousness, as 
before, speaks of che danger, but is instantly stopped by Se. 
cretivenesey detailing in plan by, which he may possess the trea- 
sure without résk.tniany one. Tove of Approbatian is quicted 
by: the: su. mean, and Secretivensss falls to work, and 
manages watterp 90.99,. he thinks, wilt. make suspicion fall in 
apy dareetion -but the sight one; and he therefore appears 
with a bold and. hren face. If deteetiba ware certainly and. 
yeswidelly.ta fulldw, than Cantiouswoss and Iiove of. Ap- 
probation- would epevate as cheeks of the most powerful kind. 
But, remova the possibility of detection, or, what is the same 
thing, give-the individual. a -positive -fedling- of secwrity and 
impossibility of discovery, and these motives immediately lose 
so.mueh of their weight, that the individual yields readily to 
temptations, which, with the certainty of detection beforc 
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him, he could easily have resisted. Now there is mothing 
more certain than that a small Secretiveness gives that per- 
fect feeling of openness and impossibility of hiding, which is 
equivalent to a certainty of detection, and that a large one 
gives that feeling of concealment and impenetrability, which, 
in its effects, is almost equivalent to a physical impossibility 
of discovery ; und thus, even independent of experience, we 
might safely infer, that the same combination of faculties wil? 
act very differently in the same cireumstances, according as it 
is joined with a large or small Secretireness. 

By the same principle it is easily explained why publicity 
in all public matters is productive of so much good. For, 
with the best intentions in the world, it is not consistent with 
human nature to suppose that an individual win do a ding 
equally zealously and equally carefully with three motives 
as with six. So long as Seeretiveness keeps every thing close 
and snug, there are no motives but those from within, aud in 
such a case a man may mean very well, and yet, from natural 
indolence, or fifty other causes, he may put off md negleet 
the performance of his duties. But the moment you allow 
the public to look over ‘his shoulder’, you pive Him the very 
powerful additional motives to exertion and integrity, urising 
from Love of Approbation, Self-esteem; Cautiowsaess, Sre. 
and these, as auxiliaries, are by mo means to be despised. 

In conclusion, I beg leave to add, that the same idem of 
the effect of Secretireness will be faund”at p. 366 of the 
Phrenological Transactions in Mt Scottv Essay.’ I was net 
aware of the fact when I began this letter; bur it seems w 
me an additional proof of its soundness ; and, as it is'a pein- 
ciple from which many valuable practical’ hints are to be ob 
tained, I think it may be well to bring it more phy under 
the'notice of your readers. Tf, therefore; ‘you think: this 
communication fit for the purpose, it is very much at yout 
service. Yours,’ A. 


~ —— — 


— — — — 
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Evemenrs or Purenotocy. By Grone Compe, President 


of the Phrenological Society. Edinburgh, 1824. Pp. 224. 

12mo. 

Exxz since Phrenology hegan to excite attention in this 
country, it has been a desideratum with many to havea short 
intelligible statement of its doctrines published within a mo- 
derate compass, and at a moderate expense. The writings 
of the original founders of the system were beyond the reach 
of most readers, and hy their voluminous size, and the neces- 
sary dryness of many of their details, deterred the bulk even of 
the speculative and inquiring from entering upon their perusal; 
so that, notwithstanding the publication of Dr Spurzheim’s 
larger work and outlines in an English form in 1816, MrCombe 
may be said to have been the first who, by the judicious ab. 
stract of the system given in his Essays on Phrenology, pub. 
shed in 1820, laid open to the English reader the treasures 
of valuable information and sound philosophy which that work 
contained. The same gentleman has now favoured us with 
a still shorter abstract, in which he bas given, in the most 
condensed and manageable form, the substance of what is 
contained m the larger books, and also much useful aud prav- 
tical information that is not to be found in any previous work 
whatever. 

The volume commences with an aceoont of the discovery 
of the science, and of the manner in which Dr Gail was led 
to it, by comparing cerebral development with mental mani- 
festation. Some observations are then made on the defects 
of former theories of mind, and on the manner in which the 
phrenologieal method of observation: is calculated to obviate 
these defects, This is illustrated by comparing the mind, or 
rather: its organ, the brain, to a musical instrument, which 
is played in an adjoining room, or behind a curtain. So long 
as the instrument is out of sight, we cannot tell whether the 
notes are produced by different states of a single piece of 
metal, as a trumpet, or monoebord, merely by its being blown 
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or struck with different degrees of force, or whether there 
is a separate string for the production of each particular 
note. The metaphysicians never could discover this, by 
reflecting on their own Consciousness, because Consciousness 
does not reveal the organs by means of which the mind 
manifests itself. The metaphysicians were therefore in the 
state of those who heard the instrument sounded behind the 
curtain; but, in the phrénological mode of inquiry, the eurtain 


is withdrawri.—* The phrénologist’ studies man in society, and 
“in comparing the power of manifestin particular faculties 
c with the size of icular organs, resem person who, to 

% discover the mode òf operation of the instrument, should ex- 
e imine n natrowly its structure, und ‘make it sound while he ob- 
“ served it.” 


. A short statement is then: given of the general principles 
of the system, and to this follows an admirebly luminous end 
distinct account of the’ thirty-four phrenological faculties, 
according to the arrangement of them in Dr Spurzheim's 
English work.. Although there may be little or nothing in 
this part of the work that is really new, we recommend it 
to our readers, even those who.are, moet advanced in the sgience, 
aswell worthy-of an estentive and repeated posusal, and. as 
containing a more full, clear, and satisfactory system of Auman 
nature, and a greater number. of valuable, facts in regard to 
the primitive faculties of shan, than will be found within the 
same compass in any other book, ancient or modern. We 
have no hesitation in saying, there is.more to be learned from 
this little work, in the real knowledge of ourselves and our 
fellow-creatures, than in the works of all the metaphysical 
writers put together. 

Prefixed to the acoount of each separate faculty, is an ac- 
count of the situation af the organ, in the head, which is 
highly useful to those who wish to make observations for 
themselves. The author does not profess to give the evidence 
by which the functions of the different organs are established, 
nor to answer objections that have been made to the system 
of faculties; but, in the course of his observations, he occa. 
tionally does both; and we cannot resist quoting the follow- 
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ing passage, in which he has, we think, been particularly 
happy in obviating an objection which has often been most 
ignorantly and absurdly made to Phrenology. ' 


It has been objected, that nature cannot have placed a fa- 
<< cuity of Benevolenee, and another. of. Destructiveness, in the: 
“€ same mind; but man is confessedly an assemblage of contra - 
“‘ dictions. The great unknown novelist speaks of the well- 
<< © known cases of those men of undoubted Benevolence of cha- 
< racter and disposition, whose principal delight is to see a 
miserable criminal, degraded Äike y his previous crimes, 
** © and the sentence which he has incurred, conclude a vicious 
<!“ and a wretched 115 by an ignominious and cruel death.’ (St 
** Ronan’s Well.) ia indicates Benevolence co-existing in the 
tame individual with Destructiveness. The greatest of poets 
“ has said,— f . 

% O thon geddes, ; 
‘© Thou divine Nature, how thyself thou blazen'st, 
‘t In these two princely boys. They are as gentle 
As zephyra blowing below the violet, 
Not wagging his sweet head; and yet as rough, 
Their royal blood enchafed, as the rud'st wind 
That by the top doth take the mountain-pine, 
And make him stoop to the vale.” 


Here Shakspeare informs us that these boys manifested much, 
“ Combativenéss and Destructiveness, combined ‘with great 
“ Benevolence. The. sword is one of the emblems of State, and. 
“ what is it but the symbol of Destruction neady to fall on, the, 
“ heads of those who offend against the laws? ministering thus, 
“ in its very severity, to purposes of Benevolence and Justice. 
“ What eve the implementa of war but instruments of destruc. 
“ sion; and for what end Fo soldiers take the field, but ta de- 
“ stroy their enemies? d yet surgeons and numerous assist- 
tants attend on armies, to succour those on whom the ¢aldinities 
“ of war have fallen;“ the two faculties which are deemed in- 
compatible, being thus manifested together, with deliberate 
design. Without Combativeness and Destructiveness there 
et would be no war; and without Benevolence, if these existed, 
“ there would be neither mercy nor compassion. Instead, there- 
“fore, of the co-existence of these faculties forming an objec- 
“ tion to the phrenological system, ‘it shows its harmony with 
“ natare.” } j eG i 

We shall also quote:the following statement of the func- 
von of Individuality, as distinct from those of the other 


known faculties. Those who have not allowed themselves ta 


em’ 


"© Lord Nelson’s celebrated prayer before the battle of Trafalgar might ba 
sited as another instance, in which he expresses a hope, that humanity to the 
conquered may always be the characteristic of Britons. 
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give due attention to thie subject, whether learned or unlearn- 
ed as to other matters, have made themselves particularly 
merry with this faculty of Individuality,—which they coo- 
ceive to be a mere invention of the phrenologists, and which 
they affect not to understand, or represent as a piece of un- 
intelligible absurdity. We refer any one whose mind is not 
warped by preconceived opinions to the following statement, 
and we ask whether it is not intelligible, and, indeed, whe- 
ther it is not in the highest degree consistent with our con- 
stant and every-day experience in regard to the observing 
powers of the mind ? 
“ In the preceding pages, it is stated, that the faculty of Form 
t perceives the forms of objects ;—Colouring their colour 
« Size their dimensions ;—-and that Individuality takes cogniz- 
* ance of existences and events in general. The question na- 
ce turally occars, if the minor knowing powers apprehend all the 
te separate qualities of external objects, what purpose does In- 
« dividuality serve in the mental economy? Its function is to 
“ form a single intellectual conception out of the different items 
“ of information communicated by the other knowing faculties. 
In perceiving a tree, the object apprehended by the mind is 
~ not colour, form, and size, as separate qualities; but a single 
“ thing or being, named a tree. e mind having, by means of 
“ Individuality, obtained the idea uf a tree, as an individual 
“ existence, may analyze it, and resolve it into its constituent 
“ parts of form, colour, itude ; but the contemplation of it 
in this manner is at once felt to be widely different from the 
conception attached to the word tree as a whole. The func- 
* tion of Individuality, therefore, is to embody the separate ele- 
et ments furnished by the other knowing faculties into one, 
and to produce out of them conceptions of. aggregate objects 
as a whole; which objects are afterwards viewed by the mind 
* as individual existences, and are remembered and spoken of 
“ as auch, without thinking of their constituent parts. Children 
early use and understand abstract terms, such as tree, man, 
* ship; and the organ of Individuality is very prominently de- 
“ veloped in them. Form, Colour, and Size, furnish certain 
& elementary conceptions, which Individuality unites and con- 
“ ceives, as the being called a man. The faculty of Number 
called into action gives the idea of plurality; that of Order 
“ furnishes the idea of gradations. of rank and arrangement. 
“ Now, Individuality, receiving the intimations of all these se- 
er parate faculties, combines them again, and contemplates the 
“ combination as an individual object, and this is an army. After 
“ the idea of an army is thus formed, the mind drops the recol- 
* lection of the constituent parts, and afterwards thinks of the 
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a nel only, or af the combined conception formed by Ine 
% dividuality ; and regards it as a single object. . 5 
* It is interesting to observe the Phrenological System, which 
‘t at first sight rude and unphilosophical, harmonizing 
“ thus simply Y beautifully with Nature. Had it been con- 
“ structed b imagination or reflection alone, it is more than 
* probable the objection of the minor knowing faculties 
“ rendering Indivi superfluous, would have appeared so 
and unsurmountable, as to have ensured the exclusion 
er of one or the other as unnecessary ; and yet, until both were 
se discovered and admitted, the function of such terms as these 
< we have considered, was altogether inexplicable.” 


The next section contains an account of the different modes 
of activity of the faculties,—and it is here shewn, in a man- 
ner to us the most distinct and convincing, that the faculties 
assumed by the metaphysicians, such as perception, memory, 
judgment, imagination, and the rest, are merely. certain 
modes of the separate faculties discovered by the Phrenolo- 
gists. Thus Perception is shewn not to be a separate faculty, 
but merely the lowest degree of activity ef the observing 
powers. The faculty of Tune perceives melody, the faculty 
of Colouring perceives colours, the faculty of Causality per- 
ceives the logwal steps of an argument, or the connexion be- 
tween cause and effect—Memory is the second degree of ac- 
tivity ;—Tune remembers music ;—Individuality facts. Dr 
Watts, it is mentioned, seems to have anticipated, by a very 
acute conjecture, the real philosophy of memory. He says, 


It is most probable, that those very fibres af the brain which 
* assist at the first idea or perception of an object, are the same 
er which assist also at the recollection of it; and then it will fol- 


“low that the Memory has no special part of the brain devoted 
* to its own service, but uses all those in eral which sub- 
serve our sensation as well as our thinking and reasoning 
* powers.” This is just the Phrenological doctrine: The no- 
tion of past time, which is implied in memory, is held to be 
supplied by the faculty of Time. Thus Individuality recall- 
ing circumstances, without the notion of time, would pro- 
duce Conception only; —if the idea of past time be added, it 
would be Memory. . 

When the faculties are powerfully active, from internal 
excitement, whether by the will, or from natural activity, 
the ideas they have previously formed are vividly and rapid- 
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ly called up ta review,—and this active state of mind is 
styled Conception or Imagination. This is the third degree 
of activity, Land in this stata naw combinations, are formed 
in all possible varieties ; but no idea is produced which is po- 
sitively new, or which had not.preyiously existed in the 
mind. Thus the poet may imagine rd. f milk and ships of 
amber, which, however bold exertions of the. imagination, are 
merely new combinations of previqualy existing ideas, arising 
from the high state of excitement to which. the feeulties are 
raised. 

Lastly, Judgment, in the philosophical sense, belongs to 
the reflecting faculties alone, and is merely one of the states 
of their activity. These faculties have memory and imagina- 
tion also,—and he who possesses them powerfully, perceives, 
remembers, and imagines processes of deduotien, or ideas of 
abstract relations, with facility and correctness. 

Attention is not a faculty of the mind, but merely consista 
in a vivid application of the faculties which form ideas, A4 
ciation, which makes so great a figure in the works:of. some 
metaphysicians, expresses only the mutual influence of the 
faculties on each other, and which, sq far from being. subject 
to any general laws, is different in every different. jadividaal, 
according as any particular faculty or faculges happen to be 
predominant. . ‘The. tender. mother, in whom Philaprogeni- 
tiveness is strong, will be led, by almost every possible ciemata- 
stance, to think of her children, — the thaughts of the warrior. 
will run on deeds of arms,—those of thè poet.on images of 
beauty,—while those of the philosopher will be chiefly com- 
nected by the relations of strict logical reasoning.. Habit, 
which, next to association, makes the, most copapiguems figure 
in Mr Stewart's philosophy, is merely the continued. exercise 
of faculties already possessed ;—and its power only the in- 
creased readiness which continued exercise confers on all our 

movements, bodily and mental. Taste is the result of the 
harmonious action of the faculties generally, and the just ba- 
lance which maintains among them in a well-organized mind. 
If any one is too powerful it destroys this halanoe and intra- 
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duces some offenes against good taste. If Ideality is in ex- 
cess, it produces bombast;—too gteat Causality produces 
unintelligible refinement. If Wit is excessive, it degenerates 
into impertinence. ' 

This section, which contains much valuable matter besides 
what we have adverted to, will probably be regarded as the 
newest potion of the work; not that it is altogether new, for 


` it is merely an extension of Dr Spurszhéim’s speculations upon 


the same subject,—but because it applies accurately to that 
particular system of the intellectual faculties which has been 
generally received in this country, —arid which has received 
the name of Scotch metaphysics, the system, namely, of 
Reid and Stewart. The system of these philosophers is not 
founded on any recondite examination of the operations of 
mind, as revealed by consciousness, or elaborated by intense 
meditation, - but adopts the most obvious and the broadest 
distinctibus which are recognised by the ordinary intellect, or 
what these philosophers call cominon sènse. Tri fact, this’ sys- 
tem is founded, in a great measure, if not entirely, upon thd 
common vernacular terms of our language,—expressive of 
mehtal- Hnrifestations; ` and instead of inventing ternis to ex- 
press the faculties, ‘faculties are assumed to suit the terms 
already existing. Thus, because Memory was a term appli- 
cable toa certain class of mental operations, they have assum- 
ed a genera] faculty of Memory ; the same with Imagination, 
Judgment, Taste, and the rest. They have, indeed, guard- 
ed us against supposing that what they thus assume as facul- 
ties are separate portions of mind, or, indeed, any thing se- 
parate from the mind itself; —and some who have wished to 
speak with the greatest accuracy, have defined a faculty to be 
merely the mind existing in a certain state. This definitioti 
is perfectly accurate as applied to the faculties of the common- 
sense system,—and Mr Combe’s analysis of them has shown 
it to be in entire correspondence with Phrenology ; and that 
what is called Memory, Imagination, Taste, &c., are nothing 
more than the feeulties revealed by Phrenology, existing iit 
44 à certain state.” We think, that if the disciples of Reid 
Vou. I.-No IV. 2s 
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and Stewart would allow themselves to reflect a little on this 
subject, and, above all, to study and to understand the Phre- 
nological doctrive, they would be satisfied that this is the. case; 
—and their system does not and never can afford a complete 
theory of mind, as it merely shows the surface of the subject, 
and leaves the substance untouched. Granting it to be true 
as far as it goes, it is useless for any practical purpose; as it 
never can account for or explain the real movements ar ele- 
ments of any one mind, and far less the characteristic differ- 
ences which exist between one mind and another. 
We next come to a dissertation on the effects of size and 
activity in the organs, and practical directions for observing 
development. The effects of size and activity are, in this 
section, illustrated more fully than in the essays on. Phreno- 
logy, or in the work of Spurzheim; and we beg to call the 
attention of the public to it, as this is a subject on which 
much misapprehension prevails. Great offence has been 
taken by some at the supposed doctrine, that because size in- 
dicates power, therefore great size of head necessarily implies 
great power of intellect, and vice versa. It is obvious, that 
it may or may not do so, according as. the intellectual facul- 
ties and moral powers have or have not their organs fully or 
largely developed ; for if this is not the case, even although 
the head is altogether large, the manifestations may be far 
inferior to those of a much smaller bead, where the higher 
sentiments and intellect are proportionally better developed. 
The following observations deserve. particularly to be attend- 
ed to. . . 
“ That size is a measure of power, is nat to be held as imply- 
“ ing, that power is the only, or even the most valuable quality, 
“ which a mind in all circumstances can possess. To drag ar- 
“ tillery over a mountain, or a ponderous car through the streets 
of London, we would prefer an elephant, or a horse of great 
te size and muscular power; while, for graceful motion, agility, 
“ and nimbleness, we weuld select an Arabian palfrey. H lite 
“ manner, to lead men in gigantic and difficult enterprises, —to 
command by native greatness, in perilous times, When law is 
“ trampled under foot,—to call forth the energies of a people 


and direct them against a tyrant at home, or an alliance of 
“ tyrants abroad,—to stamp the impress of a'single mind upon 
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“an age ;—to infuse strength into thoughts, and depth into 
feelings, which shall command the hor age of enlightened men 
“c in every ped of time ;—in short, to be a Bruce, . Buona- 
“í PARTE, Lorner,: Knox, DEMOSTHENES, SHAKSPEARER, or 
“ MILTON, a large brain is indispensably requisite ; but to dis- 
“ play skill, enterprise, and fidelity, in the various professions 
“ of civil life;—to cultivate, with success, the less arduous 
* branches of philosophy to excel in acateness, taste, and feli- 
“ city of expression ;—to acquire extenai ve erudition and refin- 
* ed manners, a brain of a moderate size is perhaps more suit- 
“ able than one that is very large; for wherever the energy is 
intense, it is rare that. delicacy, refinement, and taste are pre- 
“ sent in an equal degree. Individuals possessing moderate- 
“ sized brains readily find their proper sphere, and enjoy in it 
“ scope for all their energy. In ordinary circumstances, they 
e innii themselves; but sink when difficulties accumulate . 
around them. Persons with large brains, on the other hand, 
“ do not easily attain their appropriate place; common occur- 
“ rences do not rouse or call them forth; and, while unknown, 
they are not trusted with great undertakings. Often, there- 
“ fore, such men pine and die in obscurity. When, however, 
* they attain their proper element, they feel conscious greatness, 
“and glory in. the expansion of their powers. Their mental 
<< energies rise in proportion to the obstacles to be. surmounted, 
“ and blaze forth mall the magnificence of genius, when feebler 
“minds expire iñi despair.” ` e repka tie © 
The practical direetions for observing the organs will 
doubtless attract the attention of all who desire to make ob- 
servations for themiielves, and every one ought to do so who 
stadies Phrenology ; for we can tell them by experience, that 
it is the only means of studying it with effect. Nothing 
makes such an impression upon the mind, as a -seties-of un- 
varying facts, such as every one meets with, who sets himself 
duly and earnestly to make observations on natural objects : 
and the observer will in this way not only confirm his faith 
at every step, but will constantly meet with facts worthy of 
his attention, which will gradually open and enlarge his view 
of the science and of human nature. . 
We have not time to extend our remarks to the subse- 
quent sections, or combinations in size, and combinations in 
activity. They are exceedingly. good, and to the more ad- 
vanced student will afford a fund of reflection which he will 
do well to cultivate: but the subject is too abstruse’ and, dif- 


ficult to be dismissed in a few sentences, and indeed it can 
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hardly be made intelligible by any shorter statement than is 
given in the work itself. It is however one of the most im- 
portantif not the most important subject in Phrenology—and 
is the superstructyre to which all the previous parts only 
serve as the foundation. By means of the combinations, the 
phrenologist is enabled to trace many, if not all, of the minut- 
est as well as the broadest shades of character—and the 
darkest as well as the most obvious workings of the human 
heart, which to former inquirers only presented a labyrinth 
of inextricable intricacy. By the clue which Phrenology af- 
fords we are enabled, with ease and with the most perfect 
certainty, to thread all the windings of the maze—~and to 
wander through all the obscurest and most tortuous passages 
without losing our way, This affords a proof by itself that 
the system is true, which is found to be so minutely in ac- 
cordance with nature, and to explain so easily her most im- 
portant secrets. 

A section on Materialism follows, of which we need say 
nothing, as it has been already published in our First Number, 
and our readers have had an opportunity of judging of its 
merits. 

The last section contains an account of the different classi- 
fications and numerations of the organs adopted by different 
Phrenologists,—and particularly a statement of the arrange- 
ment of Dr Gall, who, as is known, has not yet adopted se- 
veral of the organs, the functiens of which have been dis- 
covered by Dr Spurzheim. Some variations, it is also men- 
tioned, have been made by Dr Spurzheim himself upon his 
own enumeration, which, for reasons which appear to us quite 
satisfactory, Mr Combe bas for the present declined adopt- 
ing. 

The book concludes with the description of a craniometer, 
or instrument for takiog the dimensions of the organs with 
greater accuracy than the common callipere—and a plete is 
given containing a representation af the instrument. 

Upon the whole, we can safely recommend this little work 
as the best compendium of Phrenology within a moderate 
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compass which has yet sppeared—and we congratulate the 
author on the successful manner in which he has contrived to 
communicate so much useful information in so small a space. 
The work is neatly printed; and, as a book, is, we may in- 
form our readers, remarkably cheap, as the same quantity of 
letter-press, on such a type, is not easily afforded under 68. 
or 78. 

We may mention, that we have just seen a copy of the 
American edition of Mr Combe's Essays on Phrenology, 
published at Philadelphia in 1822, by Dr John Bell, and dedi- 
cated to Dr P. S. Physick, president of the Phrenological 
Society of that city, a gentleman whose medical and literary 
reputation is well known in Europe. The volume is printed 
in a respectable form, and contains, besides the Essays, a 
preface and introduction by the editor, together with an ab- 
stract of the anatomical parts of Dr Spurzbeim’s works, which 
are not so fully given by Mr Combe. The appearance of 
this volume, re Printed in so remote a quarter, certainly pre- 
sents some encouraging views with regard to the spreading of 
the science of Phrenology. 


— 


ARTICLE XVIII. 


‘Qutiines or Purenoxoey. London, printed for J. De 
Vite, 367, Strand, 1824, pp. 123. 


WE embrace this opportunity of expressing our high opinion 
‘of M. De Ville’s exertion in promoting the cause of Phreno- 
logy. At a considerable expense, both of money and personal 
‘exertion, he has formed a large and valuable collection of 
casts, not only of heads and skulls, generally aecessible, but 
of busts of eminent private individuals, not easily to be come 
at in any other quarter. His liberality in affording access to 
the eollection to the public is equally deserving of our appro- 
bation. We know, from personal observation, that he de- 
votes no small portion of time to the exhibition of it; and 
that he is eminently zealous to communicate all the informa- 
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tion which he possesses on the subject. He enables the 
friends of Phrenology to refer all inquirers to a great and 
valuable mass of evidence of its truth, and affords the means 
-of instruction to all who are desirous to obtain it. For these 
services, M. De Ville merits the esteem of every Phrenolo- 
gist. 

We regret that we cannot extend this commendation to 
the little work, the title of which is prefixed to this article, 
„published by him as an accompaniment to his busts. He 
appears unfortunately to have intrusted the compilation and 
editing of it to some person not possessed of information and 
ability adequate to do justice to the subject. It is composed 
chiefly of extracts from the works of Dr Spurzheim and Mr 
Combe, and from the Phrenological Transactions, and they 
are neither, skilfully put together, nor accurately copied; so 
that. an incorrect view is given of the science. It is our duty 
-to watch over all phrenological doctrine, and to maintain its 
philosophical purity ;—not that we desire to erect Drs Gall 
and Spurzheim, or any other individual, into standards 
whom al! must follow; but that we are bound to see that 
their views are not mis-stated or misrepresented through mere 
ignorance or negligence. A few extracts will shew the im- 
perfections of the present Outlines. 

_The following sentence is original composition, and is 
rather a favourable specimen of the compiler's taste and 
powers of expression: —“ In these outlines and introduction 


* to the study of Phrenology, ifs objects are to point out, by 
“ the numbers on the bust, the different organs, and the situa- 
“ tion of them; and also to give short illustrations, tending to 
“give the powers and manifestations of their different functions, 
„ as much as can be given, in‘so small a publication, of the dif- 
ce ferent faculties.” P. 7. Afterwards we are informed, that 
% Dr Spurzheim, in his Observations sur Phrænologie, Paris 
„ 1818, has made a new arrangement of his order of the mem- 
“ bers and the special faculties, by dividing them in a more 
“ philosophical form and arrangement; although the nomencla- 
<“ ture of the number is altered, the names of the organs are the 
‘© same. To those who have given the science any considera- 
tion, they wil) meet with no difficulty ; it being thought ad- 
* visable to follow his new classification of the numbers and fa- 
* culties as soon after him as possible.” P. 10. 


— — r- 
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` The compiler tries his hand at a definition. The first 
* nine faculties or propensities,” says he, are that species of 
“ faculties which ne that of desire or propensity ; they are 
c internal, and exist independent of the intent or will; they 
« are Amativeness, Phil itiveness, &c.; there are, be- 
ce. sides, other affective faculties, which are also internal, and 
“« produce equalization of the inclinations, but which do not 
“© mean those which are called Desires; they manifest more of 
“ the emotions of the soul, which are called Sentiments, and 
„ will be spoken of under that name and order.” P. II. 

In treating of Concentrativeness in the Outlines of Phren- 
ology, published in the Phrenological Transactions, it is 
said, From more enlarged observation, it now seems probable 
“ that. of its function is to maintain two or more powers in 
cc. simultaneous and combined action, and to determine them 
“ towards one object.” In M. De Ville's Outlines, this doctrine 
is stated as follows :—“ Mr Combe, and some of the pinapa 
“ Phrenologists of Edinburgh, consider that it (the organ No 
III.) has the power of concentrating iwo or more IDEAS into a 
«c general one, and therefore call it Concentrativeness.” P. 18. 

Dr Spurzheim, in his Fresch work, says,—* D'ailleurs, 
e il y a quelque chose d’involontaire dans l'amitié, et elle est 
“ souvent trop prompte pour resulter de la réflexion ; elle est 
ee quelane mis dénuée de tout sentiment moral. Il y a des mal- 
«c faiteurs qui ont 1 dattachement, et qui se détruisent 
pour n'etre pas forcés de trahir leurs complices."—-M. De 
Ville’s editor translates this as follows:—‘ Moreover there is a 
“ thing involuntary in friendship, and it is frequently too prompt 
t: for the result reflection; it is now and then void of all moral 
“ sentiments. There are malefactors which frustrate themselves, 
“ because they will not be forced to betray their accomplices.” 

In another passage, Dr Spurzheim has the following words, 


—“ Tl y a, en outre, d autres facultés affectives qui sont aussi 
s intérieures, et produisent, également, des inclinations, mais 
% qui ne sont pas ées à ce qu on appelle désirs ; elles mani- 

kestent encore des Emotions de l'âme qu'on peut nommer sen- 
timens, et qu il faut sentir soi-même pour les connaître. Les 
“ 5 sont seulement destinés à faire agir les animaux et 

‘homme ; les sentimens modifient les actions des chans, 
et produisent d'autres actions d'après leurs propres désirs.” 


In M. De Ville’s Outlines the translation is as follows: 


“ The following twelve faculties are, by Dr Spurzheim, called 
ee the Second Order of Affective Faculties, Sentiments, viz. 
“ Self-esteem, Love of Approbation, &. Of these other af- 
“ fective faculties, which are also internal, and produce equali- 
« zation of the inclinations, but which do not mean those which 
“ are called desires ; they manifest more of the emotions of the 
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4 soul, and which are called sentiments, and which mast be 
* sensible of itself, for knowing that the propensities are sole} 
“ designed to act the. animal and man, the sentiments to qualify 
the actions of the propensities, and produce other actions after 
te their own desires. 
It is unnecessary to pursue this analysis farther, every 
reader will judge of the work for himself. 

One word on the phrenological busts made and sold by 
M. De Ville. In them the organs are not marked in the 
same manner as on the busts used by Drs Gall and Spurz- 
heim. The founders of the S,jj,ꝰ state that each organ 
has received a particular shape from nature, and that, iw 
marking the busts, they have copied these forms as accurately, 
as possible; for example, in the cast of Mrs H., the two or- 
gans of Conscientiousness are seen rising in eminences cor- 
responding exactly with the forms assigned tọ this organ in 
Dr Spurzheim's busts. In King Robert Bruce's cast, Fire. 
ness stands out also in the same manner. In Bellingham, 
Destructiveness presents the figure absigned to that organ, 
and so on with the others. Now M. De Ville, in his busts, 
has indicated merely the position af each organ by a small 
circle, and has not given the forms or dimensions of them as 
they appear, in nature. It will be more difficult to become a 
practical phrenologist by means of his than by the older 
busts. Conviction is greatly strengthened by observing the 
same forms in nature that appear on the casts, and this can- 
not happen to those who use M. De Ville’s busts, as the forms 
in these are entirely artificial. Every head does not present 
every organ jn its peculiar shape; but it is impossible to ob- 
serve cases in which single organs are decidedly large or 
small, without recognizing a distinct form, and which uni- 
formly recurs in all similar cases; and, as this is clearly - 

ture’s stamp, we cannot see a reason for neglecting it. 

We repeat, that we have a sincere respect for M. De Ville, 
and entertain a high sense of the services rendered by him to 
Phrenology. Let him, however, not pass beyond his sphere, 
and forbear diminishing with one hand the good he is doing 
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with the other. This admonition is offered in perféct re- 
spect and kindness, and we know his good sense so well, 
that we do not doubt that it will be taken in equal good part 


on his side. 


ARTICLE XIX. 


LORD BYBON. 


We copy the following account of the dissectign of Lord 
Byron's body from the public newspapers, not because it at 
present throws any phrenological light upon his character, 
but that it may be preserved and referred to should any cir» 
cumstances yet transpire which may give it greater value. 

* The following account of the opening of Lord Byron’s bod 
* and the appearance it exhibited, is given by the E 
** gentlemen to whom that office was in 

76 „1. The bones of the head were found ta be excessively 
«hard, and the skull was without the slightest sign of suture, 
e c like that of an octogenarian. It might here: bean said to 
s € consist of a single bone . 

« 2. The dura meninge was so y attached to the internal 
ee e surface of the cranium, that it required the repeated exertions 
af two strong men to separate the outer bones from it. The 
« ¢veasels of this membrane were greatly distended and com- 
s e pletely full, and it was united to the pia mater in different 
wee by: some membraneous filaments. 

“3, Between the pia mexinge and the furrows of the brain, a 
ee great many bubbles of air were found with drapa of lymph 
se ¢ adhering in several places to the pia meninge. baa ne 

och 1 ia of the brain was crossed with mém- 
s braneous enta, which attached it firmly to bath the he- 
«c ¢mispheres ; it was likewise extremely full of blood. 

« 45. The cerebral medulla was full of minute blood-vessels 
of a bright red colour, and very much swoln. Under the 
cc c Variolii at the base of the hemispheres, in the two su- 
e c perior or lateral ventricles, there was found an extravasation 
« of about two ounces of bloody serum; and at the bottom of 
«e < the cerebellum there was a similar expansion, the effects of a 
fee nor The colliery of 155 brain. ü 

cc c med substance was in much greater propor- 
ee c tion than is common in the cortez, end wie very tira and 
tee consistent. The cerebrum and cerebellum, without any of the 
“ ¢integuments, weighed about six medical pounds. 
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s 7. The impressions or furrows of the blood-veasels, im the 
« internal part of the skull-bones, though small, were much 
t < more numerous than usual. 

ce. The lungs were very fine, perfectly sound, but large, to 
cn size almost gigantic. 

“9, Between the pericardium and the heart there was an 
“ < ounce of lymphatic water. The heart was more ample and 
ce c voluminous than ordinary, but its muscular substance was 
** © very relaxed and fibreless. 

«<10. The liver was smaller than the natural size, as were 
“ ‘likewise the biliary vessels, which, instead of bile, contained 
« ‘air. The intestines were distended with air, and of a deep 
ce ¢ yellow colour. ' 

“<11. The reins were very large and healthy, and the urin- 
* ary vessels comparatively mall. 
. From this examination it was unanimously concluded, 
“ « by the medical gentlemen who attended it, that if Lord By- 
ron, from the commencent ent of his udn vepestedy advise to 
c ny loss of blood, as his private physician y advised, 
“ < or even if, at a more advanced stage of the disorder, he hed 
“yielded to the pressing solicitations of his medieal advisers, 
sc cto allow a copious blooding, his Lordship would not have 
« ¢ fallen a victim to this attack. From the statements marked 
6 1, 8, 9, it may be confidently asserted, that hia. Lordship 
could not have lived many years, from his extreme suscepti- 
0 c bility of disease, either through the strength of his passions, 

s «his'excessive occupations, or even through his utter digre- 

“ ¢ gard of all the necessary means to prevent the effects of con- 

owe stipation.’ 0 

Our medical readers will be aware that the appearances 
‘mentioned in the first six notes are the product of very acute 
inflammation, and greatly increased action of the vessels of 
the head ; and those who have had frequent opportunities of 
examining the bodies of the insane, will recognize, in the ex- 
cessive hardness and compactness of structure of the skull 
mentioned in Note 1, a deep shade of that ivory hardness and 
appearance which is frequently met with after chronic insanity, 
and which is known to denote diseased action of very consider- 

‘able standing. It is impossible to believe these changes, from 

the healthy state in Lord Byron, to have been entirely the 


. # It is proper to notice, that the acoount of bis Lordship's illness and 
death, given by his servant, and recently published, shews the necessity of re- 
ceiving the preceding remarks with some cantion. Em ron. 
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. result of the tem days illness which brought him to his grave; 


ſor a much longer period is required for their completion. 


The appearances are altogether such as lead us to suppose 


that his Lardship's mental constitution, his propensities, sen- 


` timents, and intellectual faculties, even when in perfect health, 


must have been endowed with no small share of that intense 


„and almost incontrollable activity which is peculiar to great 


genius, and which, from standing so close. upon the verge of 


insanity, has given rise to the old adage of genius being allied 
to madness, At present we shall offer no other remarks; 
but, if it shall turn out that a cast of his. Lordship's head has 


been preserved, we may take another opportunity of return- 


ing to the subject. 


— aa] 


ARTIC E XX. 


un ROLPH AND THE PHILADELPHIA JOURNAL oN 


PHRENOLOGY. 


Warxx this sheet was about to be sent to the printer, 


two books were handed in for our perusal. The one en- 
titled, . Strictures on Phrenology, showing that Anatomy, 


` & Reason, Common Sense, and Scripture, 4RE NOT IN 4C- 


% CORDANCE WITH PHRENOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES,” by Tho- 


mas Rolph, Surgeon, &c. London, Ist July, 1824; and the 


other, The Philadelphia Journal of Medical and Physical 
Sciences, No XV. for May, 1824, containing a long ana- 


lytical review of the Transactions of the Phrenological So- 
ciety. Upon looking into them we were amused to find that 
they were, in every respect, the antipodes of each other. The 
first is far beneath any kind of refutation, and we notice it 


merely historically, as, in after times, our pages will be re- 


ferred to for an account of all the circumstancess attending 


. the progress of the new philosophy. With this view we se- 
. lect a few specimens of its contents, as a record of the manner 


in which the science was received by this author in the year 
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1824. At the same time it is proper to add, that the opi- 
nions contained in it cannot be safely predicated to be those 
really entertsined by Mr Rolph ; for at the end of the table 
of contents we observe, N. B. The Editor is sorry to fied so 
“ many errors of the press have escaped his notice, and that 
want of time alone prevenis him from giving a list of 
c errata.” When we read the title-page, showing that 
% anatomy, reason, oommon sense, and Scripture, are not in 
e gecordance with phrenological principles, we were led to-ens- 
ect that the whole book might be one creat Enr«rom from 
beginning to end, because this title clearly imports the au- 
thor’s design to be, to upset anatomy, reason, end Scripture, 
on account of their inconsistency with phrenolagical primei- 
ples. On perusing his work, however, we were satisfied that 
this could not be his meaning, and that he really intended to 
show that Phrenology was not in aecordance with anatomy, 
reason, &c., and that therefore its principles must be false. 
We shall add a few passages, by way of contrast to Mr 
Rolph, from our highly respectable contemporary, the Phila- 
delphia Journal, to which we solicit the attention of our 
readers. . 


Mr Rolph“ Since this work has been in the prese, another 
“ of the official Jeunes of the nological triumvirate, vis. 


~ Messrs Gall, Spurzheim, and Combe, has made its : 
“ in folly and abomination it is fully val ta any of the former 
t emanations from the phrenological skulls in impudence and 


c effect indeed; since they, the craniologicts, seem, quite deter- 
sies, an ion.” 


“ this ive science to be, what it really is, a scandalous and 
“ hitherto unparalleled delusion,” &c. P. 97. 
“ Flouren s experiments are far more worthy of the attention 
“ of the scientific and philosophic part of the public, than the 
er wild, visionary, upstart, speculative theories, ridiculous and un- 
“philosophical experiments of Drs Gall and Spurzheim. Th 
“ may affect to laugh and sneer at these experiments, —Mr 
Combe may employ a little of his logic, and attempt to over- 
* throw them by specious reasoning and fallacious eden ee. 
_ but it will soon appear whether the wild ravings, foolish spe- 
* culations, and untheological system of Dre G. and S. and Mr 
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< Combe,—that is, whether this new system, which began in 
<c error, and is supported only by distorted facts and prejudiced 
<< conclusions, whether this system, which is opposed to ana- 
< tomy, philosophy, and, common sense, will triumph over the 
<c united efforts of the friends of truth, philosophy, and morali- 
ee ty.” P. 44, 45. 

% But how does Mr Combe account for these contrary pheno- 
<e mena? Why, in order to render void the arguments of some 
< of the greatest physiologiete who ever wrote or lived, he, Mr 
e Combe, with a logic almost satanic, has attempted to subvert 
«© all that they have said.” P. 48. 

e Every one else is to be discredited and laughed at, in order 
% thet . and foolerics of Gall and Spursheim may be 
% believ 
As my object in 1 hil work is to furnish a complete and 
perfect exposure of this baneful system of Phrenology.” P. 64. 
In explaining a sudden change in the character of Augus- 
tine, Bishop of Hippo, Mr Rolph has the following unparal- 
leled piece of sublimity and grandeur:— What a dreadful 
te and dire convulsion must have taken place in his sKuLL !! 
« The whole of it must have been shook to pieces; he must 
e have had an earthquake in his brains, the right lobe must 
c have changed place with the left ventricle,—the right ventricle 
with the left lobe,—and, in lieu of the baser organs of matter, 
ie the of Veneration, Benevolence, Hope, Firman ess, &c. 
“ must have sprung up. The mine sprung in his brain far 
* exceeds the discoveries of Congręve's bombs and shells,— 
“ rockets and exploders. The army of dry bones which were 
“ called into life and action, the account of which is related b 
“ Ezekiel, could not have created a greater commotion,” p. 77. 

“Let them then satisfactorily answer the following queries, 
“ before they attempt to palm upon us an infamous and delusive 
“ system.” P. 80. i 

Then, as a palliative to their infamous and horrid cant, they 
* say, they only know what organs ge Fr too not precisely 
the actions that will take place. So Mary Magdalene might 
5 Ng her Saviour from the organ of Amativeness,“ &c. 
&c. P. 

And, lastly, “ My object is not to inflame the passions, or ex- 
“ cite the prejudices of the pou against Phrenology. Magna 
“ esi veritas et prevalebit. No, the utmost of my ambition is 
“ to demonstrate the deadly mischiefs which Phrenology is cal- 
“ culated to produce, and to erect a standard of reason and 
“ truth, in opposition to its wild speculations and groundless 
“ assumptions.” P. 93. 

American Journal. 

* When the late Dr Gordon penned his N notice 
“of the doctrines, anatomical and physiological, of Gall 
“and Spurzheim, little did he, or the confraternity con- 


se 
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“ ducting che Edinburgh Review, imagine that, in the Lapse 
“ of a few years, the method of dissecting the brain, so.as to 
“ display its fibrous structure, and unfold its convolutions, . ne— 
“ commended and practised by the above-named gentlemen, 
“© would be very rally adopted, and acknowledged uni ver 
“ sally as preferable to all former modes,—or. that,, within the 
“same period, the alleged ridiculous and reviled positions of 
r Craniology would assume such — — and form, ae to be 
“ ranked among the sciences, and stand. amang sys- 
er tems of the philosaphy of the human mind. . ~- 
* Accredited in many parts of Germany,—tanght in Paris as 
“ a branch of medico-philosophical education by its able and 
“ eloquent founders,—embraced and in Edinbhargh - 
“ by a society composed of physicians, lawyers, divines, and - 
* naturalists, its truth avowed by men of various and exten 
* sive knowl in London,—Phrenalogy hae crossed the A- 
- lantic, and found. a reception, by no. means discouraging, 
“ in places conspicuous for the zeal and ability with whi | 
ec general literature and the exact. sciences, as woll- as me- 
* dical and legal knowledge, are cultivated and expounded. 
«The current, at first adverse, now begins to set in its fa- | 
“ vour, and we have more reason to fear, at present, that its 
ce followers, flushed with success, may be too impetuously hur- 
ce ried on, than we had formerly to apprehend their discourage- 
“ ment at the little progress made. t the same dove of irutik, 
et and conviction of having, in part, uad it, which supported them 
ce amid evil report, in the firsi instance, will be a sufficient guarantee 
s for the steadiness of their pursuit in time to come. If, ss 
cc assure us, they have cleared away the rubbish accumulated. 
“ during former ages, we have a right to hope that, in its place, 
* they will erect a temple of fair and ample proportions, the 
4 porticos of. which are to be crowded with people of all nations 
“ and tongues, who shall hear continually uttered the lessons of 
r wisdom and practical philosophy. ~- 5 
We have been led into this train of reflection on seeing the 
* two works, the titles of which are prefixed to this article, 
“ (The Phrenological Transactions, and Elements of P 
“e ogy» by Charles Caldwell, M. D. Professor of the Institutes 
“ edicine in Transylvania University. Lexi » 1824.) 
They furnish a commentary, neither to be over! nor mis- 
e understood, on the nature, influence, and diffusion of the prin- 
„ ciples of Phrenology, which are thus brought home to the 
** comprehension of every thinking mind, applied to the 
“ pu of education, and the guidance of conduct. Each 
« faculty of the mind will, in the new system, form a most in- 
“ teresting subject of philosophical inquiry, and may,.to a cer- 
* tain extent, be studied separately from the other,—while ihe 
“ union of them all forms a beautiful exposition of individual cha- 
* racler; and an explanation of the apparently innumerable con- 
“ tradictions of human nalure. ° 
„The Transactions of the Phrenological Society of Edin- 
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* burgh, now before as, fare — of so` faterest, 
< whether we regard the subjects proposed for “ine 

* the candid and dispassionate manner in which they are treated 
< and we freely submit it to be judged by the standard of a- 
late eloquent female writer, (Madame de Staël), that ‘ meta- 
“« * physics, arts, and sciences, all ought to be 

. < cordingly ng} 4e hey contribate to-the moral ection of man- 
44 © kj ” . 


<quoted open eee truth of this 


«t may Tava ben ta infringement hy ralen oÉ 
oen e m, We may stiil farther 
Sain mnd — —— of our Bienda t that 


cc. leman, in the course of conversation, alluded to Dr Spurs. 
“ s lectures on Phrenology, which were to commence on 
cc 5 the > following day, and spoke of them and the science in terms 
robation. In reply to our expressions of ridicule, he 
“ 1 mer remark od, that he heard the doctor lecture, he 
thought as the present company then did on the'subj ; but 
ie he would add, in conelusion, that if we took the sar trouble. 
« our conviction of the excellent tendency of the system would’ 
“ be as strong as his- own. The proposition implied in this 
e opinion was so reasonable, that we could make ne answer, 
“ and determined to avail ourselves of the opportunity thus of- 
* fered, without, however, an expectation of our sentiments un- 
“ dergoing any . We attended Dr Spurzheim's lectures to 
gain fresh matter for ridicule, rather than with a hope to add 
“ to our stock of useful knowledge. The duration of the course 
was short, and the vogue in which the new doetrines were 
“ seemed to justify the sacrifice of a few days. The firet hour 
“ was sufficient to dispel the prejudices arising from preconceiv- 
“ ed notions of Dr S. s manner. We did not, as we expected, 
* see a charlatan of the quai, with all his hurried utterance and 
“ vehement gestures, but a man calm and dispassionate in the 
“ delivery of his opinions, which, though advanced with philoso- 
“- phic caution, were supported by positive testimony, and occasion- 
ally embellished by a variety of analogical illustrations. De- 
“ termined henceforth to listen to the doctor passionately, 
“ we soon experienced a revolution in our mind, and felt that con- 
“ viction of the truth of the great outlines of Phrenology bad. Su- 
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«© porecded prejodice and. disbelief. We found, sew, somethin 
« more practical and important in this method of stud ing the 
“ philosophy of the human mind, than by those we had for- 
„ merly eyed. We had not possession of sords so harmoni- 


ons in sound, or poetically located in writing, but we ob- 
* gained more definite and precise ideas of human nature, and a 
4 eertain facility of analyzing the operations of the human 
< mind, and tracing the motives of conduct.“ P. 190. 

% Here we conclude our haet from. che Transactions of 


sa * the Phrenological Society and we hope they have been 
. atid connected to show the scope and aim | 
00 e oË the af Phronal We now see that, while pur- 
“ gued in all its details, it inexhaustible themes Bor in 
. — of humanity. inte P to beer on all 
4 45 ‘interests of humanity. It is te ioe Propet sudy of 
„ mankind,’ which, like m 
« the most sublime, ma may be meered at as visionary and 
et absurd, by learned prejudice or licensed i „ but cannot 
“ fail, ere long, > to arrest the attention, . an engage the admira- 
« tion of e thinking mind. bring about more prom 
ce this fa le consummation, a Phrenel cal Journal ia Bow 


e pubtiahed quarterly in Edinburgh,” &c. P. 200. 

Want of space alone prevents our giving a few more pas- 
sages from the same paper, but we have given enough to 
show the spirit in which it is written, and we leave it to our 
readers to judge whether we do not justly feel a great increase 
of respect and esteem for the moral and intellectual qualities’ 
of a man who has thus magnanimity enough to retrace his 
steps, when he finds himself in the wrong, and to pursue, with 
redoubled ardour, the true paths of honoar and philosophy; 
and who, from having, in ignorance, abused the new doc- 
trines, now conscientiously, and with knowledge, declares, 
that * as an inquiry into the philosophy of mind, they must 

interest every profession and every individual.” 


ARTICLE XXI.. 


PHRENOLOGY ILLUSTRATED BY QUOTATIONS FROM THE 
POETS. 


Wx have frequently endeavoured to turn the attention of our 
readers to the very accurate delineations of the primary fa- 


“ny 


QUOTATIONS . FROM. THR. FORTS. S 


culties of man, recagnised in the system of Phrenology; which 
are sometimes to be met with i in ‘our best authors, who wrote 
before Phrenology was heard of. This is just, what is to be 
looked for, if Phrenology is a true system of mind ; and the 
correctness of many such delineations is just an additional 
proof, if any was wanted, that it is eo. The poets drew, as 
we do, from nature and observation; and wherever their de- 
lineations are correct, théy are found to harmonize with the 
phrenological system. We mean to give, from time to time, 
specimens of them, without regard to method or arrangement, 
as one of the best means of accustoming our readers te think 
phrenologically, and to translate descriptions of character 
from otdinary into phrenological language. We may after- 
wards propose some of them by way of .phrenolagical-exer- 
cises ; but at present we shal? point out, in a few ‘instances, 
what the faculty or faculties are, the manifestations ot com- 
binations of which have been, as we think, deen à de- 
scribed. 

The simple feeling of Benevolence, as manifested i in re- 
gard to the inferior animals, is well described by a poet in 
whom that feeling was highly predominant :— 

The heart is hard in nature, and unfit 
For human fellowship, as being void 
Of sympathy, and therefore dead nike ‘ 
To love an friendship both, — plama. ` 
With sight of animals enjoying life, 
Nor feels their happiness augment hie own. 
The bounding fawn that darts across the glade 
When none pursues, through mere. delight of heart 
And spirits buoyant with excess of glee ; 

he horse as wanton, and almost as fleet, 5 
That skime the spacious meadow at full 
Then stops, and snorta, aud throwing hig! his heels,- 
N Starts to the voluntary race again: 
The very kine that gambol at high noon, 
The total herd recaiving first from ene, 
Thoth id thet at. a sumone to be Y h 
. str.: v uncou 

Their efforts, yet resolved wee an consent 
1 give auch ect and utt'rance ss shey may 

o ecstacy too to press . * 
These, and a thousand i images of bliss, . 

Vor. I. No IV. 2 7 
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With which kind Nature graces ev'ry scène, 
Where cruel man defeats not her design, 
impart to. the benevolent who wish 
that are capable of pleasure pleased, 
A far superior happiness to their 8, 
The comfort of a reasonable joy.—CowPar. 
_ The “ Love of Approbation,” when accompanied with 
slender intellect, and weak Conscientiousness and Self- 
esteem, leads to a vain desire of applause, even in circum- 
stances the most abject—a vanity which is more the object 
of our compassion than our censure. The manifestations 
arising from such a combination are thus described by a skil- 
ful anatomist of vanity :— 
Now friendless, sick, and old, and wanting bread, 
The first-born tears of fallen pride were shed: 
‘True, bitter tears, and yet that wounded pride, 
Among the poor, for poor distinctions zigh d- . 
Though now her tales were to her audience fit ; 
Though loud her tones, and vulgar grown her wit; 
Though now her dress—(but let me not explain 
The piteous patch-work of the needy vain ; 
The hirtish form to coarse materials lent, 
And one robe through fashions sent) ; 
Though all within was sad, without was mean— 
Still ‘twas her wish, her comfort to be seen. 
She would to plays on lowest terms resort, 
Where ance her box was to the beaux a court; 
And, strange delight ! to that same house where she 
Join’d in the dance, all gayety and glee, . 
Now, with the menials, crowding to the wall, 
She'd see, not share, the pleasures of the ball; 
And with degraded vanity unfold, 
How she, too, triumph'd ìn the years of old. 
To her poor friends ‘tis now her pride to tell, 
On what a height she stood before she fell ; 
At church, she points to one tall seat, and “ There 
We sat,” she cries, “ when my papa was mayor.” —CRawEE. 
Bashfulness is thus described and traced with perfect ac- 
curacy to the phrenological combination of feelings to which 
it owes its existence,—-Self-esteem, Love of Approbation, 
Cautiousness, and Secretiveness, all large, and not balanced 
with sufficient Firmness and Combativeness:— 


I pity bashful men, who feel the pain 
Of fancied scorn and undeserv'd disdain, 
And bear the marks a blushing face 
Of needless shame, and self-imposed disgrace. 
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Our sensibilities are so acute, 

The fear of being silent makes us mute. 
We sometimes think we could a speech produce 
Much to the „ if our tongues were loose; 
But being tried, it dies upon the lip, 

Faint as a chicken’s note that has the pip: 


Tt seems as if we Britons were ordain’ de 
way of wholesome curb w our pride, 
To fear each other, fearing none beside. 


The cause perhaps inquiry may descry, 

Self-searching with an introverted eye, 

Conceal’d within an unsuspected part, 

The vainest corner of our own vain heart : 

For ever aiming at the world’s esteem, 

Our self-importance ruins its own scheme ; 

In other eyes our talents rarely shown, 

Become at length so splendid in our own, 

We dare not risk them into public view, 

Lest they miscarry of what seems their due Cowrxx. 


Wit, Self-esteem, and Combativeness, with moderate Be- 


nevolence, Veneration, and Conscientiousness, produce a dis- 
position to deride every thing and every person, and to laugh 
at all that 1s serious and, praiseworthy. Such a combination 
would produce the following character :— 


Disdain arid scorn ride sparkling in her eyes, 
Misprising what they look on ; and her wit. 
Values itself so highly, that to her 
All matter else seems weak: she cannot love, 

Nor take no shape nor project of affection, 

She is so self-endear’d. 

I never yet saw man, 

How wise, how noble, young, how rarely featured, 
But she would spell him backward : if fair-faced, 


, She'd swear, the gentleman should be her sister; 


If black, why, nature, drawing of an antic, 


Made a foul blot ; if tall, a lance ill headed ; 


If low, an agate very vilely cut: 
If ing, why, a vane blown with all wind: 


If silent, why, a block moved with none. 


So turns she every man the wrong side out : 
And never gives to truth and virtue, that 
Which simpleness and merit purchaseth.—SHAKSPRARR. 


The manifestations of Wonder, both in the youthful and 


aged mind, and its uses in inciting us to quit our homes, and 
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search in foreign climes for objects new and astonishimg, and 
also the delight which is felt in relations of what is superna- 
tural,—a pleasure which is so great as to overcome all the 
uneasy feelings of fear which such relations inspire, are thus 
described by Akemide:— 
Witness the sprightly joy when aught unknown | 
Strikes the quick sense, and wakes each active power 
To brisker measures: witness the neglect 
Of all familiar prospects, though beheld 
With transport once; the fond attentive gaze 
Of young astonishment ; the sober zeal 
Of age, commenting on prodigious things. 
For this the daring youth 
Breaks from his weeping mother’s anxious arms, 
In foreign climes to rove ; the pensive 
Heedless of sleep or midnight’s harmful damp, 
Hangs o'er the sickly taper: and untired 
The virgin follows, with enchanted step, 
The mazes of some wild and wondrous tale. 
Hence, finally, by night 
The village-matron round the blazing hearth 
Suspends the infant audience with her tales, 
Breathing astonishment! of witching rhymes, 
And evil spirits ; of the death-bed call 
Of him who robb'd the widow, and devour’d 
The orphan’s portion ; of unquiet souls 
Risen the.grave to oase. guilt 
Of deeds in life conceal'd; of shapes that walk 
At dead of night, and clank, their chains, and wave 
The torch of hell around the murderer’s bed. 
At every solemn pause, the crowd recoil, 
Gazing each other speechless, and congeal’d 
With shivering signs ; till, eager for the event, 
Around the beldame all erect they hang, ` 
Each trembling heart with grateful terrors quell’d. 
AKENSIDE. 
The following description of solitary musing is given by a 
poet who delighted in this species of mental exercise. Aad 
it will be observed, that in describing the feelings which are 
alternately excited in the mind in euch reveries, he enume- 
rates almost by their names, and at all events with perfect 
distinctness, the principal phrenological sentiments and pro- 
pensities:—Veneration, Ideality, Benevolence, Hope, Sdf- 
esteem, Firmness, Conscientiousness, Love of Approbation, 
_ Amativeness, Philoprogenitiveness, and Adhesiveness :— 
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His near approach the sudden ing tear, 
The glowing cheek, the mild dej air, 


Ten thousand thousand fleet ideas, such 

As never mingled with the vulgar dream, 

Crowd fast into the mind’s creative eye. 

As fast the correspondent passions rise, 

As varied, and as high : Devotion raised 

To rapture, and divine astonishment ; 

The love of nature, unconfined, and, chief, 

Of human race ; the Jarge ambitious wish, 

To make them blest ; the sigh for suffering worth 

Lost in obscurity i the noble scorp 1 
tyrant-pride; the fearless t resolve; 

The wonder which the dying patriot draws, 

Inspiring glory through remotest time ; 

Th’ awaken'd throb for virtue, and for fame: 

The sympathies of love, and friendship dear : 

With all the social offspring of the heart.— THOUSON. 


ARTICLE XXII. 
THE ENCYCLOPEDIA EDINENSIS AND PHRENOLOGY." 


Ir is some evidence of increasing liberality towards our 
science, for whieh we ought to be grateful, that a work, evi- 
dently intended for popular use, and certain, if at all well 
conducted, to be extensively read, should show a disposition 
not only to do justice to the labours and discoveries of Gall 
and Spurzheim, but also to profit by them. We are induced 
to offer this remark in favour of the Encyclopedia Edinensis, 
now in course of publication, to which our attention has 
been repeatedly called by the candour it has manifested, 
whenever any allusion was made in it to Phrenology. The 
articles on Beauty, Education, and Language, are evidences 
of this; and to them we have to add Mind,—a very brief 
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essay, itis to be regretted, but one in which the peculiar 
claims of the science are distinctly recognized. We are the 
more pleased with it, because, as the reader will perceive 
from the very pointed nature of the reference in the follow- 
ing extract, it prepares us for at least a fair exposition of the 
. Merits of the system in which we feel so deeply interested. 
The proprietor and editor of the work, Dr Sommers, a re- 
spectable clergyman in the church of Scotland, has our ain 
eere thanks for his manly conduet in permitting the insertion 

of so unequivocal a testimony, and our best wishes for the 

success of his undertaking. We shall wait, with some im- 

patience, for the appearance of that pert of it in which the 

pledge thus spiritedly proffered shall be redeemed. 


*I in addition to what Consciousness suggests, we have re- 
~ course to observation, we shall find that all een powes 
gf our fellow-creatures are manifested through the medium of 
“ bodily organs. The remark applies ila’ to the very high- 
“ est powers of which our nature is susceptible, as to of 
= 71 JC the fide neg 
tw seem, then, a correct an ical in- 
% quiry, What are the 1 8 of our organized wie with 
“ which our minds are most intimately connected? and, again, 
as it is most certain that we have not only different degrees, 
but also different kinds of mental powers, some distinctions 
“ in which have already been enumerated, are there any differ- 
“ ences in those portions, wherever situated, corresponding with 
r such mental powers? 
Sensation is of different kinds, and is assuredly 
by different organs, —or, in other words, different parts of our 
bodily system are appropriated to different senses. It would 
“ be quite according to analogy to infer, that other faculties of 
èe mind have their specific organs, thoug we might never be 
“ able to discover where they are placed. It is quite conceiv- 
* able, too, that even though, by some means or other, wey 
% were discovered, so that we should be entitled to say wi 
“ confidence, that such and such portions of our bodies were 
* the instruments by which the mind manifested such and such- 
“ powers, we might be nevertheless completely in the dark 
st as to the mode in which these portiona were so employ- 
* ed, and also as to the precise kind of connexion, not to speak 
“ of resemblance, which would be nonsensical, subsisting be- 
“ tween them. The case of the organs of the senses is quite in 
“ point here. Our knowledge of the structure of the eye, of 
exact similitude it bears to an optical instrument, by no 
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<< means accounts for the mode in which the mind sees by 
<< means of it; for though we have discovered the production 
** of pictures on the retina, we cannot jcxplain how these pic 
€ tures are perceiv an agent, or intelli being, whi 
s is positively . not aly altogether anconacions of them, but is 
actually conscious of seeing the things which they resemble 
% in a very different position and place. The same thing may 
c be said of the sense of hearing, in which our knowl of 
the anatomical structure of the organ concerned in it aids us 
* not at all in the exposition of the general phenomenon ; and 
ve may extend the observation to all the other ; 
“ tween which and the ptions we make by means of them 
“ we can trace no simi ths high Should the case be the — 
vith respect to any of the higher powers, an gu 
“ organs, it would be foolish for us either to be.surprised, or to 
“ consider the circumstance as an objection to the discavery of 
“ their relation and connexion. 

„ Enough has been said, perhaps, to show the necessity of 
“ cultivating the science of mind, not, as has often been done, 
ce by reflection on the objects of Consciousness alone, but in de- 
ec pendence on and in alliance with those organized systems by 
ee which the powers and properties of mind are manifested, and 
cc separate from which, it is certain, the existence of mind is 
ce not discoverable by any of our faculties. If farther proof of 
‘ this necessity were. requisite, it is abundantly supplied in the 
4 history. of the science itself, from which we learn the mortify~ 
“ ing but. most salutary truth, that no ingenuity, na excellence 
„ of talent, no perseverance in the solitary abstract study in 
“ which the metaphysicians have indulged, has hitherto been so 
“ successful. as to recommend a process of investigation, the 
4 very first principle of which is the hypothetical disjunction of 
„two things which nature always presents to us combined and 
“ mutually. infuential. Some thousands of years have been 
“ spent in suing this process, the general adoption of which 
“ is perfi consistent, be it remarked, with numberless pecu- 
e liarities of theory; it is surely full time that mankind, per- . 
“ ceiving its unprofitableness, and regretting, as worse 
lost, labours of those who engaged in it, should have re- 
“ course to another, the essential advantage of which is, that it 
respects as inviolable a harmony and an alliance as old as the 
“ creation.”—-Vide PRRXNOL O. 


ANALYTICAL INDEX 


TO 


THE FIRST VOLUME 


or THE 


Pkrenological Journal and Miscellany, 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT. Cendition of public mind as to Phrenology 
easily accounted for, and somewhat excusable, iii, Influence of the Edin. 
burgh Review in extending, prolonging, and embodying the prejudices 
against the system, iv. The terms of Phrenology vindicated, ib. note. 
Consequence of such prejudices and malign influence—the science either 
totally neglected, or used as a laughing-stock, v. The better feelings now 
shown towards it result from its revival, and this augurs much in its fa- 
vour, ib. The converts were philosophical and disinterested, ib. &c. 
Somo of them epecially named, vi. Phrenology treated as a science in 
France—the English the only satirists there, vii. Its growing import- 
ance discoverable in the increased hostility of its opponents, viil. Their 
pitiful behaviour described, ix. A main difficulty of an advocate is to 
impart knowledge on the subject to those who despise it, x. 2 neces- 
sary effect of that knowledge is conviction of the truth of the M ence, xi. 
‘The objects of the Journal—to disabuse the world, to expose the delusions 
of metaphysics, to demonstrate, by analysis of the best writers, the vast 
though unconscious prevalence of phrenological principles, to illustrate 
Phrenology by reviews of appropriate new publications, to obviate objec. 
tions and reconcile conscientious scruples, to adduce and explain facts re- 
garding human nature, to point out the absurdities and incongruities of 
rival or established theories, and to hold up to merited scorn the various 
delinquencies committed by certain specified enemies of Phrenology, via. 
RAILING and ABUSE-—FALSEHOODS and MALIGNITIES=—IMPERTINEXCIES 
and — — — — end Bau. 
TALITIES, exemplified in the Edinburgh Review, rterly Review, le 
woods Edinburgh Magaxine, Rennell on icism, and the London Lite- 
rary Gasette, xi.—xzix. The rules of conduct to be adopted towards un- 
fair and fair opponents, xxix. Advice to men of seience 44 to cease from 
scorning and begin to learn,” xxx. One sign of the times deserving the 
serious regard of established philosophers—the rapid progress of Phreno- 
logy and its absorbing influence among the rising generation, xxxi 


SUPPRXSSION or PHENOLOGY. A philosopher denounces Phrenology as 
is pestiferous nonsense, which ought to be put down by the hand of pow. 
er, I. This sagacious decree appears to have been eeriously contemplated 
by the official guardians of truth, who have recourse to various powers, 
in order to get it executed, 2. A convocation of metaphysiciane deter- 
mined on, who, after much communing, agree on an appeal and petition 
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to the very profoundest authorities in the regions of transcendentalism, 
CHAOS, NIGHT, and DULNESS, 3. This petition sheweth the labours, 
merits, and rights of the petitioners as cultivators of metaphysics, 3 ;—their 
extraordinary success, and the brilliant anticipations, extending to at least 
two thousand years, foundéd thereon, 4;—-their prudence m negtecting all 
consideration of the body while prosecuting this philosophy of mind, which. 
in consequence, becomes exalted immessurably above what the vulgar cali 
s nature,” 7 ;—and their emotions in viewing, with prophetic eye, the far 
distant consummation of their sublime science, 9. Petitioners then com- 
plain of the disturbance of their prospects, and the vidtation of their mul- 
tiform right, by the fearless interruption, disloyal behaviour, and fraudulemt 
pretensions of Drs Gall and Spurzheim, aided by two hatefal but suitable 
companions, Reason and Experience, 9 frst, in questioning the consci- 
ousness of each of the petitioners to be an exact type of the minds of the 
whole human race, in neglecting and vilifying the speculations of the peti- 
tioners, and .adepting instead thereof, a modeof investigating mind which 
awfully threatens to bring down the highest science to the capacities of the 
common dredges of business," IO; c,, by introducing a heresy of 
the most dangerous nature, and fraught with direst illa, namely, thet the 
mind is actually influenced by, and dependent for the power of manifeste 
ing its faculties on, the condition of the body, 11 -A. by daringly and 
absurdly claiming for a masa of pulpy matter, the brain, that it is the or. 
gan of the mind, in opposition to the most authentic cases of individuals 
living without eny brains whatsoever, 12 and, fourthly, by wickedly and 
malignantly collecting the skulls of the dead, pawing and gauging the 
heads of the living, making or taking caste thereof, as well as parad- 
ing skulls of sundry unseemly animala, all for various most dishonest 
and absurd purposes, 12. Against which manifold evils and vexations, 
the petitioners pray,—-jirst, That Gall and Sparsheim be declared Ger- 
mans, end so incapable of making any discovery in science, 16 -. 
condly, That the whole of their doctrines, facts, &. be declared nega- 
tively much worse than good for nothing, and positively, should they gain 
ground, a very nuisance to an enlightened age; and that the discoverers 
and inventors thereof, as also ail their disciples, be declared and subjected 
to be treated as every thing that is nefarious, miscreant, incorrigibly sta- 
pid, certainly horn mad, and, beyond remede, altogether naturals;~—-thirdly, 
That the mind and the body be declared united or not united just as the 
various necessities of the petitioners may require ;—fourthly, That the brain 
be declared nat only of no use, but also positively rather an encumbrance ; 
—fiftily, That each hemisphere thereof be ordained to resolve itself into 
one undistinguishable mass, in place of assuming the special allotments 
unwarrantably awarded it by Gall and Spurzheim ;—sixthly, That all the 
propensities and powers discovered by those two persons be abolished; 
acveathly, That the sole right of making and selling theories ot the mind be 
declared to belong exclusively to the petitioners ;—~eighthly, That an endless 
number of the most discordant and fantastical systems of metaphysics, be» 
ing the prodact of the privileged, established, and endowed manufacturers 
and dealers in the science, be confirmed, revived, reverenced, and taught, 
as the only legitimate science of mind, in all schools, colleges, and aniver- 
sities, within the dominions of the. three Profundities addressed ;—and, 
aiathly, That due punishment be inflicted on Gall and Spurzheim ; and that 
they, together with Reason and Experience, be thereafter banished for ever 
beyond the bounds of the dominions of the said Profundities, 1620. 


RECENT ATTACKS ON PHRENOLOGY. The ceascless labours of the oppon · 
ents of Phrenology have left the task of refutation still to be porformed, 
20. The doctrine gains ground rapidly, 21. Pbrenologists have, for good 
reasons, hitherto avoided particular notice of opponents, 22, Conduct of 
opponents very unphilosophical, ib. Their want of candour and logic 
shown, 28. The number of the facts on whioh the phrenological system 
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reste, occasions no Small ttanhle to ite advocates, dy muluptying the. sources 
of ignorant objections, and rendering a short defence impossible, 24. A 
. single faculty. and organ, namely, of. Destructiveness,” selected for the 
. purpose of furnishing a specimen of the manner in which the science has 
been advanced and is supported, 25. . The. evidence, consisting of numer- 
„ ous observations stated, on which Gall founded his belief in the existence 
of this organ and propensity, ib. The corresponding evidence stated. an 
. which the present writers found theis belief of. the same, 81. Certain phe--. 
` pomena in human nature adduced, from which the existence of the pro- 
pensity may be inferred, $5. History and recent testimonies appéaled to 
for proof of it, 40. Common sense and common candaur challenged to 
gainsay such evidence and resist such inferences, 14. 


CORRESTONDENCE BETWEEN Mix GEORGE COMBE AND Da Barctay. Mr, ` 
Combe kindly requests Dr Barcisy’s attention to certain mierepresentations 
concerning Phrenology, reported to have been delivered in his lectures, and 
furnishes notes of one special lecture of an offensive nature, 46.. Dr B. 
. admits the fidelity.of the. notes generally-—but excepts, with remarkable 
qualification, a sentence which states him to have asserted that Dr 
_ Spurzheim. was one of his best friends—and promises to adept some mea- 
sures to remove or prevent misconceptions on the part of bis students, 48. 
Mr Combe expresses his satisfaction with the Dr's letter, and, on the faith. 
of its friendliness and spirit, fornishes a statement of the principles on 

' which Phrenology is founded, to be read after his former communication if 

- the Dr stiould think proper, 49. Dr B. voluntarily engages to read the 
aame, 53. Mr Combe expresses regret that his letter wae read to Dr B's 
-Class when only eleven persons. were present, whereas the erroncous state 
mont was made before more than forty and repeats his- anxiety to. have 
. justice done 40 Gall, Spurshvim, himself, and the science maintained by 
them, 458. Dr B. acoonnte for the. thinness of his class on the occasion=. 

. pleads that. he.ceuld not foresee a circumstance so unfortunate for Mr 
C.'s letter, and that he endeavoured to remedy the consequent evil——con- 
fosses his having laboured. under a mistake respecting Edinburgh Phreno- 

some recent accommodatians to the tastes and feel- 

ings of the ladies and their.beeux, who may think proper to cultivate the 

science--and declines controversy on the subject, because, besides that the 

necessary organs are ont of tune in him, he suspects he cannot now climb 
precipices like a goat, or live in a garret like a black rat, 54, 


PuRENOLOGY AND PROFESSOR JAMESON. Museum of Edinburgh College 
greatly aided by objects brought from Paris, 55. Mr Royer,  phrenolo- 
„gist, transmitted to it about seventy skulls, which, however, have never 
yet been exhibited, for a very unsatisfactory reason, 56. The professor, 
no doubt, not to blame as to this, but admonished of the duty of fairness 
towards Phrenology, id. The skulls described as very interesting to a stu- 
dent of the science, 37. A similar collection from India noticed, 38. 


BELL ox THE Foncrions or THR Nxaves. This part of anatomy and 
physiology amazingly elucidated of late, and now leading to correct views 
‘of the mode of studying mind, 58. The existing probability of greater 
improvement on thia subject, in ten years, than has ever been made hither- 
to, 60. A view of some of Mr Bell’s important discoveries, and a com- 
‘mentary to show their accordance with phrenological doctrines, ib. His 
great merit in first demonstrating the difference of functions performed by 
different sets of nerves, and baving accomplished for the physiology of the 
nerves what Gall did for that of the brain, 65. 

A DIALOGUE ON PHRENOLOGY BETWREX 4 PHILOSOPHER or THE OLD 
SCHOOL AND A PHRENOLOSIST.: The philosopher, on the ground solely 
of his ignorance of it, and under the influence of ill-devised and absurd 
Prejudice, holds the science to be unworthy of attention, 66. Some of his 
objections stated and answered, ib. He becomes warm but then: sobers 


alittle, . The gains ou him, 68. The philosopher 
vainly has recourse to the anatomists, 6& Then argues on the absurd 
modes of prosecuting and charges ite disciples with extra-vi- 


.oeit of the opponents, d. The philosopher silenced takes leave, 72. 

ALLEGED Cram or REIL TO DR GALL’S DISCOVERTES IN THE ANATOMY 

‘or THE BRAIN. Dr Monro commended for justice done by him to Drs 

Gall and Spurzheim, 72. The charge against them, as borrowing from 

Reil, first made by Dr Gordon, 73% Answered by quotations from 
Birchoff and Loder, ib. 

Tux SPIDER ap THE Bex. A correspondent speaks of his experiencing 
the persecution attendant on a profession of Phrenology ; and describes a 
dinner - party where he had to contend for his faith, 74. On getting home, 
‘he betook himself for recreation to Swift’s “ Battle of the Books,” in 
reading which he fell asleep and had a dream, 75. The spider spoken of 
by Swift annoyed in his cobweb by a venturous bee, whom he upbraids 
‘and abuses, 76. Their colloquy, in which the spider represents a meta- 

* physician of the old school, and the bee a phrenologist, 77. 


THE ENEMIES or PRRENOLOGY. They may be likened unto various ani- 
mals, as WASPS, BUTTERFLIES, ANTS, GEESE, DUCKS, OWLS, PARROTS, 
. 33 MEARS, SWINE, ASSES, CURG. Black wood's Menagerie in a rage, 


Miss CORDELIA HEARTLESS, LETTER FROM- Her brother, a phreselo- 
gist, had long told her of bumps, skulls, &., which she thought to be 
nonsense, till ahe heard of some eminent men giving credit to Phrenology, 
86. -She becomes a convert, 87. But is concerned at the loss of ber 
keart, and alarms her lover by declaring she has none, aad pointing 
. to her head as the source of affection, 88. He thinks her deranged and 
. ieaves her, 90. She has aot seen or heard of him for a week ; but hopes, 
by means of the journal, to assure him of her entire atlhesivences, 91. 

APPLICATION OF PHRENOLOGY ro Carriers. The superiority of Phren- 
ology to metaphysics, in respect to utility, and its power of application 

to explain the characters and talents of men, 92. Examples of its ap- 
plication projected, 98. The character of Macbeth first chosen, analyzed 
Phrenologically, and illustrated by quotations, 94. Concluding estimate 
of its peculiarities and consistency with nature, 115. 

On Tn SxuLis or THREE MURDERERS. A Swiss gentleman in Edin- 
burgh reports what he had heard in Dublin, as to certain skulls not indi- 
cating destructiveness, 116. Conduct of the phrenologists in consequence; 
- thorough inquiry, which is completely successful, 117. Measurement and 
r of the skulls, confirm the development assigned by Phreno- 

» 119. 

MATERIALION AND SCEPTICISM, The objection that Phrenology leads to 
materialism stated, and shown to be absurd, 120. Tbe question of mate- 
rialism discussed generally, 121. Proved to be trivial, 122. Neither ob- 
servation nor reflection on Coneciousness can give any insight as to the 
substance of the mind, 124, But contemplation of the powers of the 
mind may afford reasonable presumption of its immortality, 125, which, 
however, does not depend on ite being immaterial, 126. Mr Rennel 
absurdly attempts to show that mind acts independently of organization, 
th, His controversy with Sir C. Morgas and Mc Lawrence noticed, 127. 
A common error among the friends of religion, to suppose that the ma- 
teriality of the mind necessarily concludes its being neither immor- 
tal nor responsible, 129. We ought to argue from the quaiities 
ol beings, and not the substance of which they are made, as to what Ù 
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tha purpose for which they are destined, 180. Tho een 
commit no mistake as to the essence of his creatures, 131. Mr Rennel 
pursues a very erroneous course in replying to the materialist, ib., and 
shows great want of judgment in his arguments, 132. The ph: 

principles which bear on the point distinctly stated, fret, that we know 
nothing of the substance of the mind, and that all discussion about it is 
vain ; secondly, that our ignorance respecting it cannot prejudice the in- 
terests of society, for that there is no discoverable connexion between the 
substance of the mind and its future existence; and, thirdly, that the 
evidence of its immortality, so far as philosophy can reach, is to be gather- 
ed from the aim and relations of the faculties, 136. Strietures on Mr 
Rennel’s unfairness towards Phrenology, 187. Christianity decidedly 
supported by it, 139. Philostratus, a phrenologist, characterized, and 
somewhat censured, 140. Phrenology accounts for peculiar tendendſes 
to atheism, 142. Dr Thomas Brown affords a similar solution of them, 
148, as does also Mr Hume, who, moreover, plainly affirms the propen- 
sity to believe in invisible intelligent power to be a general attendant of 
human nature, 145. The idea that consciousness of personal identity 
possibly depends on a particular portion of the brain, hinted, 146. ` 


Transsetions or THE Punsxotoeicat Socmrv. The volume so called gene- 
rally noticed, 146. Its contents specially named and characterized,—the 
Preliminary Dissertation, by Mr G. Combe, - Outlines of Phrenology 
Dr Poole’s View of some of Dr Spursheim’s Leetures, Me William Scott 
on the Punctions of Constructiveness, Destructiveness, and Secretiveness, 
Mr A. Combe on the Effect of Injuries of the Brain upon the Manifest. 
ations of the Mind. Cases of Deficiency in the Power of perceiving 
Colours, by Dr Butter and Mr G. Combe,—-Notice of a case in which the 
patient suddenly forgot the use of spoken and written Languages, by Mr 
Alexander Heed, Remarks on the Cerebral Development of King Ro- 
bert Bruce, by Mr William Scott. Report upon the Cast of Miss Clara 
Fisher, by Mr G. Combe. Tho Case of J. G., aged ten Years, by Mr D. 
Bridges, junior,—** On inferring Natural Dispositions and Talents from 
Development of Brain,” comsisting of a Case reported by Mr B. Donkin, 
—a Report on the skull of Gogdan, a Murderer, by Mr R. Buchanan. 
Report by Sir George M'Kenzie on the Skull of Bellingham, the Assassin of 
Mr Perceval, anda Report by Mr G. Combe on the Head of Mary Mackin. 
non, who murdered William Howat,——Observations on the mode of study- 
ing Natural Dispositions, by Mr Carmichael of Dublin. — Phrenalogical 
Analysis of some of Rochefoucault’s Maxims,—-Mr Andrew Combe's An- 
swers to Dr Barclay's Objections to Phrenology, and an Essay on the 
Phrenology of Hindostan, by Dr George Murray Paterson, 147—154. 


Downxasiitzennavzsx’s Lectvass. The Sieur announced, and his appear - 
ance described, 158. Genuine account and fac-simile of his first lecture. 
his extraordinary highly merited titles given by himself, ib. His course 
of fourteen lectures on Akephalonoologia, pronounced in suitable language, 
with appropriate specimens, in which he purposes to accomplish the en- 
tire demolition of Gall and Spurzheim’s quackery, on pain of being grid- 
ironed, 156,—to expose the falseness of the particular phrenological or- 
gans, by extirpating their alleged allotments of brain, ib., to demon · 
strate the utter useleseness of brain, 157,—to cut off and replace a ydung 
lady’s head, not only without detriment to the pdssessor, but also with 
much improvement to her beanty, 156,—to confirm the truth of meta- 
physics, by coming out of his own body and returning to it, to 
destroy the claims of the body by a fit of intoxfeation, which shall leave 
him as able an opponent of Phrenology as the best of the bitterest, 159. 
10 prove that horsehair in the skoit enn answer every good purpose of 
brain, ib. —to transpose heads, without any material consequence or ‘dif. 
ference to the owners thereof, 160,-—to confound and overturn the doc- 
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* tring of Gull and Spurzheim, by shovwhig that the mind resides not in the 
upper, but in the lower end of man, ib. The Steur’s luminous advertise- 
ment specifies the virtues of his wonderful druge, and proves their efficacy - 
dy certificates from Anti-phrenologus, Wiliam Wastle, Morgan Odoberty, 
Timothy Tickler, and Christopher North, 161. His warning against 
frand, and address, 164, 


Caan rr. The opponents of phrenology are never content with any 
previous refutation of it, and always aim at originality in their attempts 
to demolish it, 165. Dr Roget's article in the Encyclopedia Britannica 
now brought forward as allowing a fair occasion for reply to objections, 
166. His first objection as to injuries of the brain having been unaccom- 
panied with deranged functions, discussed, in the Transactions of the 
Phrenological Society, 167. He properly objects to anslogy alone being 
trusted to as a basis for a theory on the subject of the mind and brain, in 
which opinion he is joined by Drs Gall and Spurzheim ; but then he very 
inconsistently sets about refuting, by means of analogy alone, what they 
allege to be founded on observations, 108. He never assaile the principles 
- of Phrenology, but argues about the difficulty of applying them, 169. 
His statement, as to nerves, though not distinguishable into different bun- 
' dies of fibres, performing both volition and sensation, from which be 
infers the same part of the brain may perform double duties. singularly 
unfortunate in point of fact, and consequently in logical bearing, as shown 
in the notice of Mr C. Bell's observations on the nervots system, 170. Dr 
Roget’s power of conception, as the source of an objection, is not to be 
argued against, but can give no trouble, 171. His objection to the anatomical 
evidence for Phrenology has no force whatever, because one of the very 
first principles of Phrenology provides against reMance on or hope from 
such evidence, 172. What he says about want of paraileliem in the tables 
of the skull easily disposed of, ib. His attack on the principle regarding 
size ef organs being any criterion of energy, fairly resisted, 174 This 
boasted article, Cranioscopy, now thoroughly gone through, turns oat to 
be a very harmless work, and not at ali able to do the mischief to Phreno- 
logy assigned to it, 175. - 5 ` 


Qusxtıx Durward. The character of Louis XI, as therein described, 
analyzed and explained satisfactorily on phrenological principles, 176. 
Secretiveness and Self-esteem particularly commented on, 179. Character 
of Charles the Bold, a contrast to that of Louis, discussed in a simtier 
manner, 188. Supposed developments of both in a tabular foem, 186. 
Their behaviour, when brought into contact, shown quite conformable to 
the principles of tbe science as applied to their character, 187. Phrenology 
alone, of all the systems of the mind, can afford solutions of such conduct 
as is described, 192. The author sometimes theoretically wrong, though 
bis sketches be true to nature, 193. His very injudicious ailusion to 
Phrenology censured, 194. 


Mizron's Garbe or Enzu. Mr Dugald Stewart's exposition of the powers 
necessary to form it, 195, compared with what Phrenology would suggest, 
197. The value of the two theories estimated, by considering Milton in 
relation to the character of Locke, ib. The preference awarded to the 
Phrenological theory, 199. , 

SECOND DIALOGUE BETWEEN 4 PHILOSOPHER AND A PHRENOLOGIST- 

The philosopher, content with former systems of mind, 200, allows that 
Phrenology bas not been refuted by ridicule, but he is stumbled at the want 
of great men to advocate its pretensions, 201. The phrenologist annoys 
him on this point, $b., and then forces him to abandon it, 204. The phi- 
losopher states insuperable difficulties, and the phrenologist shows that 
they have no place in the system, 205. The former becomes considerate, 
respectful, inquisitive, 206, but is still puzzled, 207, gains more insight 
into the matter, 209, and concedes a little, 210. The phrenologist expe- 
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tiates at length; and is heard, ib; with advantage, 213. The . 
rather silenced than convinced, has recourse to hackneyed objections, 213, 
which aré readily encoumered, 81, but not allowed to be entirely dis. 
posed of by the philosoper, 218, who, after starting what he thinks a for- 
midabie diffleulty, 216, and seeing it obviated, admits there may be more 


absurd things in the world than Phrenology, 217. 


ParxxoLooica, Analysis or Ma Owen's NEw Views or SOCIETE. 
Mr Owen blunders in the outset, by assuming a constitution of the human 
mind without evidence, and which does not comprehend all the original 
powers, 218. One general consequence of this error is necessarily a mis. 
take as to any remedial application, 219. The leading principle in h 
theory is at variance with Phrenology, which is held to be a transcript o 
nature, and not an invention, 220. The character of an individual ad- 
mitted, and conceived by phrenologists to result from propensities, &c. mo- 
dified by education, and this assented to verbally by Mr Owen, 222. Three 

fundamental propositions respecting modifying causes, first, we cannot 

eradicate what is natural ; secondly, we cannot essentially change natural 
feelings; and, thirdly, we are limited to restraining and directing them, 
áb. Differences of character, and causes of them, must be admitted, 223. 
Mr Owen holds human nature to be a passive cgmpound,— phrenologists, 
that it is eminently active, ib. Three great classes of mankind,—those 
in whom the animal propensities predominate—those in whom they are 
nearly equally balanced by the moral sentiments and intellect-—and those 
in whom the moral sentiments and intellect preponderate, 225. How 
far, and the means by which, these may be influenced so as to be im- 
Proved, according to Mr Owen and according to Phrenology, 226. The 
discussion thereon leads to sundry observations on the primitive powers of 
buman nature, and to the exposure of sundry inconsistencies and absur- 
dities in Mr Owen's plans and vir was respecting the indulgence of Ama 
tiveness, 226,—Controlling or limiting the Love. of Offspring, 228. 
Adhesiveness, 229,—-Constructivenees, Destructiveness, and Acquisitive- 
ness, 230,——Secretiveness, Self-esteem, and Love of Approbation, 281, 
Cautiousness, 282. The influence of Veneration, so great in Old Society, 
is merely tolerated, not provided for in the New System, 238. Conscien- 
tiousness, though a natural sentiment, is to be supplanted by Benevolehce 
in Mr Owen’s establishments, 234. Examination of Mr 0.’s head fur- 
nishes a key to his views, 235. His character and proposed arrangements 
quite in harmony, 237. 


Bunzs, Fox, ano Prrr. Phrenological sketches of them proposed, 238. 
Burke is conceived to have possessed Comparison, Causality, Wit, Ideality, 
and Language, large, ik. Great Self-esteem and Love of Approbation, 
moderate Firmness, defective Concentrativeness, 239. The characters 
given of him by Johnson and Goldsmith considered in relation to this 
estimate, sb. His Combativeness and Destructiveness were too inconsider- 
able for a mob-orator, and bis Self-esteem and Conscientiousness too great 
to suffer him to be either servile or wrongly biagsed, 241. Mr Fox and 
Mr Pitt contrasted, 242. The former supposed to have had a large por- 
tion of Combativeness and Destructiveness, and, at the same time, Benevo- 
lence, very considerable Ideality, Hope, and Love of Approbation, 243. 
Mr Pitt seems to have been largely endowed with Individuality and Come 
parison, but to have had Causality, Wit, and Ideality, in a leas degree 
more Cautiousness and less Hope than Mr Fox, 244,—more Self-esteem 
and Firmness than either Burke or For, and great Concentrativeness, 
245, The importance of Phrenology in making such sketches, 246. 

ON THE ORGAN anv FACULTY OF ConstRucTIvENEss. The subject pro. 
posed to be treated, as Destructiveness was in the first Number, 247. 
How and where discovered by Dr Gall, ib. Observations on which belief 

in it is founded, 251. Circumstances illustrative of its existence ns a 
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— of the miad, 23h. The direction of it depends. on otber 
faculties, 858. 

PRACTICAL APPLICATION oF PuaxwoLooy OF 4 voraas Adam of 
Phrenology as a travelling compenion, 260. An individual denceibed 
phrenologicatly, 260, and his character, as — by bis onde t, 
proved to coincide with it, 261. 

Bretrcat Paacwents. Mr Lyon saccemfully — the objection to 
Phreno as inconsistent with a cariptural dectrine, 26% Mrs Sab - 
melpenninck’s excellent work quoted in proof of the harmony between 
Phrenology and piety, 270. 

Carra FrawxLıw’s JOURNEY. An unfortunate effect of the op 
made to Phrenology is the deterring from the study of it mea to whom a 
knowledge of its principles would have proved of the highest utility, 274. 
Phrenological deductions from the narrative respecting Orkney and Eag- 
lish seamen, the Eequimaux, 275,-=the Cree Indians, 276,-—the influence 
of the laws of propagation on mental manifestations, 278,--zhe Stone in- 
dians and Chipewyans, 280, and other tribes, 282. Character | and phren- 
ological éstimate of John Hepburn, 283. 

Smaxersans’s Cnanactea ox Isao. Two classes of readers not aways easily 
pleased by the journalists, and not much inclined to make allowances for 
each other, Anxiety to obtain the favour of both, 287. The character of 
Tago analyzed, and the assigned phrenological development, 288. The 
latter. without intimation of its fictitious nature, submitted to a phrenolo- 
gist, wha undertakes, but with some apprehensions from its awful import. 
to point out the nature of the individual to whom it belongs, 289. The 

sketch founded thereon, 290. Inference as to the power of Phrenology in 
such expository operations, 392. ` ; 

On tas Faontat Stxvus. The table, diploe, and sutures of the bones of 
the skull described, 29% Nature of the frontal sinus, 293. Objections 
to Phrenology deduced therefrom considered and obviated, 294. 

Brrects or Size aup Activity in THe Oneans. Power and activity distin. 
guishable in physics and in mental manifestations, 297. The differences 
discussed on phrenologica! principles, and in dclation to Phrenology, 298. 
Size indispensable to power, 299. The fairness of the phrenologieal tea- 
soning on the subject. is admitted in analogous cases, 301. A valid‘obd- 
jection to Phrenology conceivable, but not of verised by fact, 803. The in- 
ference derived by phrenologists is conceded to physiulegiste, 304. 

GNA Dmacrione yor ov, Davacorwent. Differences in genei 
dimensions of heads easily pointed out, and must be attended to, 305. 
Observations requisite’ in ascertaining individuel organe, 306. Some 
sources of error specified, 301. 

PHARNOLOGY AND MEDICAL SOCIETY. A question regarding Phrenol 
a satisfactory system proposed by the Medical Society f for the subject o 
essay,—-and Mr A. Combe appointed to write on It, 307. Debate thereon 
eagerly expected, —and arrangements made for it, and for its being re- 
sumed after an adjournment, 308. The journalists prevented from pub- 

lishing an account thereof,—but state generally by whom and in what 
manner it was carried on, 308. Some members of thé society subse- 
quently announce the entire demolition of Phrenology on that occasion,—= 
which induces solicitude to give a complete and candid view of the pro- 
ceedings and arguments from very ample notes, proposed to be cor- 
rected by the speakers themselves, 310. The Editor, acting în entire 
good faith therein, end conceiving he should rather gratify than offend 
the triumphing orators, is officially from the body, and ‘individually dy 
the members, denied all aid and countenance, 334. Such refusal followed 
up by threatened legal prosecution, and an application to the Court of Ses · 
sion to prevent publication of the debate, 314. The success of the appli- 
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cation, as granted, pro tempore, by the Lord Ordinary, ia perftetly agree. 
able to the Parasite whe must, in consequence, be held by the panne. 
to be réstrained by the hand of power alone from proving that a victory 
carmot be claimed by any member of the society, S14. Justification df 
the course adopted by journufists, 313, 

Stens or tax Tuza. The opposition to Phrenology equally ludicrous and 
dishonourable, $16. Examples of it in the case of Thurtell, 31 Jin what 
has been alleged as to head, and of Catalani, S78, ay 
surd, bot very suspicious by a professor, te ign refoters 
Phrenology, says little fer those of our own country, a Phrenology sll 
advancing, 319. ` 

Our Fiast Norra. Various amusing opinions of it, 319. Eminence of 
Blackwood’s Magasine in badness, ib. Examples of contradictory criti- 
elem on an articfe fn the Journal, 330G. The wit of the free Ninnber 
received according to the status and sentiments of the readers, VI. Re 


ception altogether successful, i. 

Procerxpixes or THE Panexotocicat Socrery. When fit met for 
the season, 321. Appointment of office-bearers, 327. Notices of verfons 
essuys read, books, &e. presented, resohstions, &x., I, $96. 

Jonn Tua. Reports and sarmises an the subject unfriendly to Phren- 
ology, 326. Proceedings to obtain truth respecting Thurtell’s head, AT. 
A tabular view of its develapment, 828. Classification of and general re- 
marks on its component parts, with references te events, and Hiastration `: 
of his character, 329. General conclusion decidedty in confirmation of 
the system, 336. . 

Pnnxxworociar. Essay, pY Ma &-Comps. This was the paper 
the debate in the Medical Society, 337. The question stated, which it 
proposes ta answer, b. Philosophy of mind has advanced very slowly 
DBeemuse erroneously prosecuted, 338. Four fundamentat principles in 
regard to ft established by phrenologists, 889. Character and value of 

„ 341. The mental phenomena are explicable by it uccording 
te these geingiphes, baè at variance With every other theory, SiR. These 
classified and deseribed, . Pacta respecting the . 


o> external circumstances,—and a certae coniitier of body te necessarp 
for tte manifestations, 350. Ite peenliaritics, and also those of the merab 
faculties, explicable on phrenolvgital principles, 88. Dreaming ande- 
nambulism likewise accounted for, 354. Diseneed S ef mental mani. 
festetions explained ty Bheenslogy, S45 The question, whather the 
comparison of erganie development with mentai manifestations. be accord. 
iag to wenn aud philosophy discussed, and decided in the afimative,, 
— — Relation of she brain to the forma of the 
3859. ble mode af discover! primitive powers 
of the mind is tha: of Foren » $60. Erampls at ite spplicatioo vo the ` 
character of Dr Johnson, ih The facility of analyzing character phreno- 
logically shown, 363. Peculiarities in the charaeter of Pope, 365. Na- 


tonal peculiarities ually capable of explication on the same principles, 
807. ase of the French and the English specially and at length come 


Ox 2am CO on m Ember. Cutia hypothetionk objection: 
fonmi ta suppers Phaenalegy, 360. Phacmelegy deca nat invent farm, but 


ance selected as an example, S62 Its combination with Amatireness 
Vor. I No IV. ao 
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and Love of Offspring, ib,—=-with Adhesiveness and C Se, 
with Destructiveness, 385,—with Constructiveness, $87,—with Acqui · 
sitiveness and Secretiveness, 389,—with Love of Approbation, 390,— 
with Cautiousness, 801. —with Benevolence, 399,-—with Veneration, 393, 
with Hope, 894,—with Ideality, $395,—with Conscientiousness, 896. 
with Firmness, 397,—with Wonder,—-with the Intellectual Powers, & 
Its connexion with eccentricity of character, 401. . 


Smaxsrzsns’s Iago. An exposition presented of the principles from which 
the character of Iago, given in the second Number, was inferred, in the 
course of which sundry illustrations of Phrenology and human nature are 
introduced, 402. The author of the sketch ali along conceived he was 
treating of 'a particular individual, 408. The sketch compared with | 
Shakspeare’s delineation of the character, 411. . 

LETTER FROM AN OBSERVER OF NATURE. A correspondent in Fifeshire 
narrates a visit he made to Lanarkshire, and gives the character of the 
landlord of an inn, as inferred from his development, in confirmation of 
Phrenology, 423. 

REPORT ow THE Cast OF JORN PALLET. The cast tothe Pheeno. 
logical Society by Dr Ellioteon, 485. Account of and the murder 
committed by him, il. His cerebral development, 427. General deomip- 
tion of his head, and statement as to his character and condact in ilius- 
tration, 488. The importance of such cases, 436. „ 

Masrex Jams Hunanp, now well known in Edinburgh, where be was in- 
troduced, without intimation, to certain phrenologista, for the purpose of 
having his peculiarities painted out, 436. His development dictated by 

Mr Combe, 437. Description of his talents and performances, 498. Ab- 
surd remark made respecting the application of Phrenology to his case 
discussed, 440. 

ST Rowan’s WELL. General opinion of the work, 44@. Some of the charac- 
ters and scenes in it quite consistent with and illustrative of — 
principles, ib. 

FLOURENS ON THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. General statement of hie inquicy 
and ts respecting the properties end functions of the nervous 
eystem, 455. Cuvier drew up the report concerning them, 436. They have 
led to exaggerated expectations, 457. The three propositions 
to be established by them considered, ib. Unfairness of the gentlemen ot 

the old school towards Dr Gall, 456. Spurzheim anticipated Flourens in 

some facts, &c., 459. Dr Gall’s experiments respecting the cerebellum 

noticed, 461. Unlikely that any thing will be soon discovered to om- 
weigh the facts adduced by phrenologists, 462. 

PHRENOLOGY AND MR Owew. Statement as to — was formerly done in 

to the views, &c., of that gentleman, 463,—-who vebemently ob- 

jects to it, 464 Remarks on his criticisms, ib. He was offered room 

for a refutation if he chose, 465. 

VENTRILOQUISM. Various theories concerning it shown to be erroneous, 
and sundry historical notices given, 466. The arrival of Mr Alexandré 
in Edinburgh afforded peculiar opportunities to phrenalogists to observe 
and investigate, 475. Description of what was observed in him and 
bis performance, 479. His vocal exhibition consisted of two àistinguish- 
able parts, 466. Four particulars respecting bis ventriloquial exertions, 
479. Conjectures and inference thence arising as to the nature of ventri- 
loquism, ib. Mr Alexandré himself very communicative as to his powers, 
481. His information specified, i. Phrenological accoant of the matter, 
464. What was inferred as to his development from his exhibitions, 68. 
His development as actually observed, 486. 

Paoceepinos or tas Parsno.ocicas Socterr. General enumeration of es- 
says read from the Sth Februafy, with occastonal remarks, notices of 
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presentations and other matters, 447. Particular list of articles sent over 
by M. Royer of Paris, 469. 

Da Mizzica v. Punzxorcoy. This gentleman, the tranelator of Majendie’s 
work on Physiology, discusses Phrenology in his notes, 400. Statements 
made by him againat it, and counter-statements in its favour, ib. His 
observations generally incorrect, 491. His condition for the task of pro- 
nouncing judgment on the science singularly unhappy, 492. His attack 
isa marvellous example of self-esteem in a would-be-overwhelming de. 
gree, 

InxalIr r. Historical notice of the discovery of this organ by Dr Gall, 403. 
Remarkabie instances of its existence among poets, 494. Dr Spursheim’s 

‘Opinion as to the source of poetry, 495. Mr Combe's account of the fa- 
culty, 496. Tabular comparison of the organ as presented in various in- 
.dividvals, 407. References to the prefixed plate, which contains por- 
traits of Locke, Cobbett, Chaucer, Shakspeare, and Rousseau, with re- 
marks on their characters, in illustration thereof, 498, 505. 


Epvucation or a Youtn. Unpromising condition in early life, 605. Dr 
Sporzheim’s examination and opinion of him held out better prospecte, 
-and suggested- a different treatment, 506,--which was found to succeed, 
507. The youth himself studies Phrenology, and acknowledges his obli- 
gations to it, ib - 

Casx oF a MrcuawicaL GENIOS. His cerebral development quite in accord. 
ance with the phrenological system, 509. The manifestations of the fa- 
culties remarkably correspond with it, 510. Tune considerable in him, 
‘and gives particular direction to some of his mechanical efforts, 511. 
Defective Ideality and Language, 512. : 

OTHELLO. The object or use of the argument afforded by such delineations is 
to show that Phrenology and nature are one, 512. General constituents 
in the character of Otbello confer and indicate great power and influence, 
513. Self-esteem prevails in it,—but is peculiarly modified, 514 His 
Amativeness and Adhesiveness conspicuous in his conjugal state,—his 
Combativeness and Destructiveness abundantly displayed, 515. But 
these last could be restrained by the sentiments which he possessed large: 
ly, 516. His love also kept under control by those sentiments, 517. The 
character of his intellect rather knowing than reflective, 518,-~but quite 
adequate to the duties of his office, 510. The nature and constitution 
of jealously described, ib.,—exemplified in different individuals, 520. 
The elements of Otheilo’s character, however variously worked up, are 
still true to nature, 521, The suitable and suitably exercised principles 
in the character of Iago, 523,—as exhibited in the progress of Othello's 
jealousy, 534. The contest between his affection and jealousy, 526. The 
picture of jealousy by Collins adduced in illustration, 527. Othello 
pourtrays his own character, ib. Dr Johnson’s explanation of Othello’s 
soliloquy when about to murder Desdemona, 529. Another hazarded, 
530. His conscientiousness and other sentiments, brought fully into play 
when he discovers how he has been deceived, 531,-——hurry him on to sui- 
cide, 582. . 

REDGAUNTLET. Inferior to St Ronan’s Well, as characteristic of the author's 
talents, 532. Its chief personages little conducive to the consummation 
of the story,-and afford little scope for phrenological observation, ib 
Nanty Ewart particularly considered and analyzed, ib. The author at 
fault in describing Herries as possessing a small head, whieh is inconsis- 
tent with the propensities and powers given to him, 533. 

Naw MONTHLY MAGAZINE v. PHRENOLOGY. An article adverse to Phren- 
ology ascribed to General Moore’s brother, who seems to be wonderfully 
ill-informed on the subject, 534. The proposed examination of it confin- 
ed to statements from the article, and counter statements from the works 
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of Gall and Spurzheim, und shows most completely dhe author's unphi- 
7 and senseless mode of procedure, Altogether, the author, 
apparently without bed intention, writes not only in entire ignorance of 
bis cutject, but also as if all the world were as ignorant as himeecif, 


Dz Hunt ON THE PHILOSOPHY or Artanrriows. The of went- 
“ing the subject expiained, 540. Firat, Of the phenomena to be accounted 
Tot, — as exeinplified in the case of Nicolai, sh.,—-end another recited by 
“Dr -AtGersot; 544. Secondly, ‘The phrenological theory of them. the 
excitement ef a portion of the brain, as the organ af a special faculty, 567. 
Minz. Dy Mébbere’s theory yuatemediy founded on Dr Browa's views of 
abo mind;.a0 existing shwply, indivisthiy, aad as a whois, iœ every mental 
-feeling, nd counected with certain phyciologtonl changes in the vette of 
-the blood; ke, 48. His theory considered, asd thie werk consuved for 


Sogints respecting these who sec apparitions, 551. These facts elucidate 
some points in- cho history of certein individuals, 554, Dr Hibbert ought 
go haye rithe refutes ar admitted the fapte and views adguced by. phreme- 
logists, and not bazarded erude speculations of his awn, 555. . 

Oy THE ACCORDANCE WHICH SUNSISTS BETWERY PHRENOLOUY AWD THE 
Scuiprozy Docraivé or Coxveksion. The opponcate of Phrenelogy 

` have not attempted to assail the Induction on which it rests, 558. 
start speculative objections to ft, ap inconsistent with acknowledged wytha, 
556. The logic of this process, and the danger of its consequences, .sub- 
to debate,—-byt the science had certainly better be tried on its alleged 

wis, a. Phrenologists, however, must occasionally meet their oppe- 
nents elsewhere, 387. The intention of the present writer is to show, im 
reply to an objection, that the. principles of Phrenology and a scripture 
doctrine perfectly harmonize, $b. The cbjection made to Ptirenclogy o 
this subject is an objection also to Christianity, 588. Christian conver- 
elon doss not imply any change of the original powers, and Phrenology does 
mot determine the actual attainments of men, 580. The latter regards 

. only the satural endowments, and these, which are very variens, mey be 
discovered, 860. The great use of the dere in thiu respect, 302. The 
inGuenge of Christianity on the minds of men shawn te be great, but net 
to effect eradication of pastural powers, 563, The nature of faith and its 
ppesation explained, A. „An eariy phrenolagical opinion rectified,. and 
tisnity asserted to address itself to more than one element of humen 
nature, 565. Faith leaves the natural powers unaltered shroughout the 
Christian course, 566. But it furnishes every necessary weapon and 
‘means to combat and control what is evil In man, 567. Who is therefore 
enabled thereby to live a new and a better life, 568,—in which he is 

. led aleo dy the holy spirit, und to which, as requisite to accomplish 
is entire Btriesé for the heavenly state, a resurrection of the body from 
death and the grave is added, 569. Ia conclusion, Phrenology and Chri- 

dianity are asserted to be perfectly consistent, 570. 
Amp Mawoscasrr. Where and by whom discovered, &71. North, Tick- 
ler, Odoherty, the Shepherd, and Muun discuss the merits of phil 
the value of recent discoveries and inventions, 573,—including Phrea- 
ologists and Phrenology, against whom and which the Shepherd ca- 
ceives Mr North is ungratefully bitter, considering his great obligations 
to them, 574 Then the Shepherd states the subject of College Mete- 
physics as a system for which studente must pay, 876. — nd expresses 
bis willingness and ability. to comprebeod it if it had any sense, which he 
doubts, and calis on Mr North to show, 517. 

Sram on Esucation. The objects of education stated to be, I. To in- 
crease the powers of those faculties which are too weak; 2 To repress 
those which are too strong; and, 8. To direct the whole to legitimate 
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and useful purposes, 577. The advantage of a true theory of mind in 
accomplishing them, 578, The present review of Sputsheim’s work 
confined to the first section, 579,—in which arè considered the Areum- 


ties, 568. The preference dus te that system of ‘edettink which txer- 
-elses the greater amber of che 454. The N of distinguish ' 
Jag denen the faculties and‘ their partioniar application, dh 3 soá, 4, The 
mutual influence of the fame im anciting er wepersing esch Other, 
or. A letter from a correspondent requesting information on the eub- 
feet of cerebral developmest, 596. In reply, are given, first, a table of 
measurements by callipers, 591 ; and, secamily, A remark qs te size being 

considered in relation to the same head, 692. ; . 
Prerrsson Ruvorrat awd PuarnoLoer. The ebdvervation that candid 
examihation of the evidence of Phrenolegy is surte to produce toprit- 
tion of Sts truth, seems demonstrated by the ignorance of the eppenents, 
592. The case of Rudolphi-added to the list of them, in confirmation of 
this statement, 593. This vaunted refutation of the science full of mis- 
ropresentation and false argument, ib. His objections stated and replied 
to seriatim, 594, The low siate of the opponents at home if proved by 
their having recourse to such insignificant foreign aid, 59@., He has the 
to admit that the Phrenological Society may advantage science, 


Da Nanxs on Pursuatocr. This gentlemen thinks prope, in his “ Ele. 
ments of General History,” to rank Gall and Spursheim with Mesmer 
and others, who have, far a time, amazed the ignorant, A., 600, His 
conceit and ignoranca shown, ib, A little aduice offered him, 0 

Captain Ross on Decimat Norzrrow or THR Bratn. His reasons 
for having recourse to it, 600. A tabular view of its application, 601, 
Ana another of the correspondence of itz resulte with individuat charac- 

Frecp1xo’s Miss Marxxwe. General character of Fielding as a novelist, 
602. His Amelia variously but highly estimated, 603. e peculiari- 
ties in Miss Mathews specified, 604,—and illustrated by quotation, 608. 
Fielding’s apology for this apparent . 60T. No known sys- 
tem of metaphysics can account for it, ib. Her peculiarities again ilus. 
trated, 608, —a nd commented on, 600, General remarka on such a cone 
stitution as hers, 611. , 

OBSERVATIONS ON SECRETIVENESS. A corrocpondent meations his being 
struck with the large organ of Secretivences observable in the skulle and 
casts of certain criminals, 611,—and proceeds to comment on the operas 
tion of the faculty, as manifested in some hypothetical cases, 612. The 
effect of great and smali Secretiveness described, 613. nd Mr Scatt’s 
essay on the subject referred to, 614. . 

ELENENTS or PuneExoLoey BY Mn Couse. A deshleratum hereby pup- 
plied, 615. Contents of the volume partieulariy epecified and illustrated, 
. A quotation made from it to obviate the objection regarding the sup- 
posed inconsistency of Benevolence and Destructiveness co-existing in an 
individual, 617. Another in illustration of Individuality, 618. The dif. 
ferent modes of the activity of the faculties described, 619, as Perception, 
Memory, and Imagination, ib. Judgment belongs to the reflecting facul- 


